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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I WOULD never have ventured to intrude upon the public with mj 
personal reminiscences had I not been urged to do so by friends who, 
being interested themselves in vliat I was able to tell them of India 
as my father knew it, and as I found it and left it, persuaded me that 
my experiences of the many and various aspects under which I have 
known the wonderful land of my adoption and its interesting peoples 
would be useful to my countrymen. It was thought that I might thus 
contribute towards a more intimate knowledge of the glorious heritage 
our forefathers have bequeathed to us, than the greater number of 
them possess, and towards helping them to understand the charac* 
teristics and requirements of the numerous and widely different races 
by whom India is inhabited. 

It is difficult for people who know nothing of Natives to under- 
stand and appreciate the value they set on cherished customs, peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, and fixed prejudices, all of which must be carefully 
studied by those who are placed in the position of their Rulers, if the 
suzerain Power is to keep their respect and gain their gratitude and 
affection. 

The Natives of India are particularly observant of character, and 
intelligent in gauging the capabilities of those who govern them ; and 
it is because the English Government is trusted that a mere handful of 
Englishmen are able to direct the administration of a country with 
nearly three hundred millions of inhabitants, differing in race, religion, 
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and manners of life. Throughout all the changes which India has 
undergone, political and social, luring the present century, this feeling 
has been maintained, and it will last so long as the services are filled 
by honourable men who sympathize with the Natives, respect their 
prejudices, and do not interfere unnecessarily with their habits and 
customs. 

My father and I spent between us nearly ninety years in India. 
The most wonderful of the many changes that took place during that 
time may be said to date from the Mutiny. I have endeavoured in 
the following pages to explain the causes which, I believe, brought 
about that terrible event — an event which for a while produced a 
much-to-be-regretted feeling of racial antagonism. Happily, this 
feeling did not last long ; even when things looked blackest for us, it 
was softened by acts of kindness shown to Europeans in distress, and 
by the knowledge that, but for the assistance afforded by the Natives 
themselves, the restoration of order, and the suppression of a fierce 
military insurrection, would have been a far more arduous task. 
Delhi could not have been taken without Sikhs and Gurkhas; 
Lucknow could not have been defended without the Hindustani 
soldiers who so nobly responded to Sir Henry Lawrence’s call ; and 
nothing that Sir John Lawrence might have done could have 
prevented our losing, for a time, the whole of the country north of 
Calcutta, had not the men of the Punjab and the Derajat* remained 
true to our cause. 

It has been suggested that all outward signs of the Mutiny should 
be obliterated, that the monument on the Ridge at Delhi should be 
levelled, and the picturesque Residency at Lucknow allowed to fall 
into decay. This view does not commend itself to me. These relics 
of that tremendous struggle are memorials of heroic services per- 
formed by Her Majesty’s soldiers, Native as well as British ; and by 
the civilians who shared the duties and dangers of the army. They 
are valuable as reminders that we must never again allow ourselves to 
be lulled into fancied security ; and above all, they stand as warnings 

* Tracts beyond the Indus. 
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that we should never do anything that can possibly be interpreted by 
the Natives into disregard for their various forms of religion. 

The Mutiny was not an unmitigated evil, for to it we owe the 
consolidation of our power in India, as it hastened on the construction 
of the roads, railways, and telegraphs, so wisely and thoughtfully 
planned by the Marquis of Dalhousie, and which have done more 
than anything to increase the prosperity of the people and preserve 
order throughout the country. It was the Mutiny which brought 
Lord Canning into closer communication with the Princes of India, 
and paved the way for Lord Lytton’s brilliant conception of the 
Imperial Assemblage — a great political success which laid the 
foundation of that feeling of confidence which now, happily, exists 
between the Euling Chiefs and the Queen-Empress. And it was the 
Mutiny which compelled us to reorganize our Indian Army and make 
it the admirable fighting machine it now is. 

In the account I have given of our relations with Afghanistan and 
the border tribes, I have endeavoured to bring before my readers the 
change of our position in India that has been the inevitable 
consequence of the propinquity upon our North-West Frontier of a 
first-class European Power. The change has come about so 
gradually, and has been so repeatedly pronounced to be chimerical 
by authorities in whom the people of Great Britain had every reason 
to feel confidence, that until recently it had attracted little public 
attention, and even now a great majority of my countrymen may 
scarcely have realized the probability of England and Russia ever 
being near enough to each other in Asia to come into actual conflict. 
I impute no blame to the Russians for their advance towards India. 
The force of circumstances— the inevitable result of the contact of 
civilization with barbarism — impelled them to cross the Jaxartes 
and extend their territories to the Khanates of Turkestan and the 
banks of the Oxus, just as the same uncontrollable force carried 
us across the Sutlej and extended our territories to the valley of the 
Indus. The object I have at heart is to make my fellow-subjects 
recognize that, under these altered conditions, Great Britain now 
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occupies in Asia the position of a Continental Power, and that her 
interests in that part of the globe must be protected by Continental 
means of defence. 

The few who have carefully and steadily watched the course of 
events, entertained no doubt from the first as to the soundness of 
these views ; and their aim has always been, as mine is now, not to 
sound an alarm, but to give a warning, and to show the danger of 
shutting our eyes to plain facts and their probable consequences. 

Whatever may be the future course of events, I have no fear of the 
result if we are only true to ourselves and to India. Thinking 
Natives thoroughly understand the situation ; they believe that the 
time must come when the territories of Great Britain and Russia in 
their part of Asia will be separated only by a common boundary line, 
and they would consider that we were wanting in the most essential 
attributes of Rulers if we did not take all possible precautions, and 
make every possible preparation to meet such an eventuality. 

I send out this book in the earnest hope that the friendly 
anticipations of those who advised me to write it may not be 
seriously disappointed; and that those who care to read a plain, 
unvarnished tale of Indian life and adventure, will bear in mind that 
the writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, and will therefore forgive 
all faults of style or language. 


ZOth September, 1896. 


ROBERTS. 
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FORTY-ONE YEARS TN INDIA 


CIIAPTEK I. 

Forty years ago the departure of a cadet for India was a much more 
serious ahair tliaii it is at present. Under the regulations then in 
force, leave, except on medical certificate, could only be obtained once 
during the whole of an officer’s service, and ten years had to be spent 
in India before that leave could be taken. Small wonder, then, that 
I felt as if I were bidding England farewell for ever when, on the 
20th February, 1852, I set sail from Southampton with Calcutta for 
my destination. Steamers in those days ran to and from India but 
once a month, and the fleet employed was only capable of transporting 
some 2,400 passengers in the course of a year. This does not include 
the Cape route ; but even taking that into consideration, I should 
doubt whether there were then as many travellers to India in a year 
as there are now in a fortnight at the busy season. 

My ship was the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Bq)07i, 
commanded by Captain Moresby, an ex-olficer of the Indian Navy, 
in which ho had earned distinction by his survey of the lied Sea. 
A few Addiscombe friends were on board, leaving England under the 
same depressing circumstances as myself, and what with wind and 
weather, and the thought that at the best we were bidding farewell to 
home and relations for ten long years, we were anything but a cheerful 
party for the first few days of the voyage. Youth and high spirits had, 
however, re-osserted themselves long before Alexandria, which place 
wo reached without incident beyond the customary halts for coaling 
at Gibraltar and Malta. At Alexandria w’e bade adieu to Captain 
Moresby, who had been most kind and attentive, and whoso graphic 
accounts of the difficulties ho had had to overcome whilst mastering 
the navigation of the lied Sea served to while away many a tedious 
hour. 

On landing at Alexandria we were hurried on board a large mast- 
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less canal boat, shaped like a Nile dahabeah. In this we were towed 
up the Mahmoudieh canal for ten hours, until wc arrived at Atfieh, on 
the Nile; thence we proceeded by steamer, reaching Cairo in about 
sixteen hours. Here we put up at Shepherd’s Hotel for a couple of 
days, which were most enjoyable, especially to those of the party who, 
like myself, saw an eastern city and its picturesque and curious bazaars 
for the first time. From Cairo the route lay across the desert for 
ninety miles, the road being merely a cutting in the sand, quite undis- 
tinguishable at night. The journey was performed in a conveyance 
closely resembling a bathing-machine, which accommodated six people, 
and was drawn by four mules. My five fellow-travellers were all 
cadets, only one of whom (Colonel John Stewart, of Ardvorlich, Perth- 
shire) is now alive. The transit took some eighteen hours, with an 
occasional halt for refreshments. Our baggage was carried on camels, 
as were the mails, cargo, and even the coal for the lied Sea steamers. 

On arrival at Suez we found awaiting us the Oriental, commanded 
by Captain Powell. A number of people met us there who had left 
England a month before we did; but their steamer having broken 
down, they had now to be accommodated on board ours. We were 
thus very inconveniently crowded until we arrived at Aden, where 
several of the passengers left us for Bombay. We were not, however, 
much inclined to complain, as some of our new associates proved 
themselves decided acquisitions. Amongst them was Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Barnes) Peacock, an immense favourite with all on board, and 
more particularly with us lads. He was full of fun, and although then 
forty-seven years old, and on his way to Calcutta to join the Governor- 
General’s Council, he took part in our amusements as if he were of the 
same age as ourselves. His career in India was brilliant, and on the 
expiration of his term of office as member of Council ho was made 
Chief Justice of Bengal. Another of the passengers was Colonel (after- 
wards 8ir John Bloomfield) Gough, who died not long ago in Ireland, 
and was then on his way to take up his appointment as Quartermaster- 
General of Queen’s troops. He had served in the 8rd liight Dragoons 
and on the stall of his cousin, Ijord Gough, during the Sutlej and 
Punjab campaigns, and was naturally an object of the deepest venera- 
tion to all the youngsters on board. 

At Madras we stopped to land passengers, and I took this oppor- 
tunity of going on shore to see some old Addiscombe friends, most of 
whom were greatly excited at the prospect of a war in Burma. ^J’he 
transports were then actually lying in the Madras roads, jind a few 
days later this portion of the expedition started for liangoon. 

At last, on the 1 st April, we reached Calcutta, and I had to say 
good-bye to the friends I had made during the six weeks’ voyage, most 
of whom I was never to meet again. 

On landing, I received a letter from my father, who commanded the 
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Lahore division, informing me that the proprietor of Spence’s Hotel 
had been instructed to receive me, and that I had better put up there 
until I reported myself at the Head-Quarters of the Bengal Artillery 
at Dum-Dum. This was chilling news, for I was the only one of our 
party who had to go to a hotel on landing. The I nfantry cadets had 
either been taken charge of by the Town i\rajor, who provided them 
with quarters in Fort William, or had gone to stay with friends, and 
the only other Artilleryman (Stewart) went direct to Dum-Dum, where 
he had a brother, also a gunner, who, poor fellow, w^as murdered with 
his young wife five years later by the mutineers at Gwalior. I was 
still more depressed later on by finding myself at dinner tete-a-tete 
with a first- class specimen of the results of an Indian climate. He 
belonged to my own regiment, and was going home on medical certi- 
ficate, but did not look as if ho could ever reach England. He gave 
me the not too pleasing news that by staying in that dreary hoteh 
instead of proceeding direct to Dum-Dum, I had lost a day’s service 
and pay, so I took care to join early the following morning. 

A few years before, Dum-Dum had been a largo military station, 
but the annexation of the Punjab, and the necessity for maintaining a 
considerable force in northern India, had greatly reduced the garrison. 
Even the small force that remained had embarked for Burma before 
my arrival, so that, instead of a large, cheery mess party, to which 
I had been looking forward, I sat down to dinner with only one other 
subaltern. 

No time was lost in appointing me to a Native Field Battery, and I 
was put through the usual laboratory course as a commencement to 
my duties. The life was dull in the extreme, the only variety being an 
occasional week in Fort William, where my sole duty was to super- 
intend the firing of salutes. Nor was there much in my surroundings 
to compensate for the prosaic nature of my work. Fort William was 
not then what it has since become — one of the healthiest stations in 
India. Quite tlic contrary. The men were crowded into small badly- 
ventilated buildings, and the sanitary arrangements w'ere as deplorable 
as the state of the water supply. The only etheient scavengers were 
the huge birds of prey called adjutants, and so great was the depen- 
dence placed upon the exertions of these unclean creatures, that the 
young cadets were warned that any injury done to them would bo 
treated as gross misconduct. The inevitable result of this state of 
affahs was endemic sickness, and a death-rate of o^ er ten per cent, per 
annum.'*’ 

* In the. fifty-seven years preceding the Mutiny the annual rate of mor- 
tality amongst the Euroj)eaii troops in India was sixty-nine per thousand, 
and in some stations it was even more ap}>alling. The Royal Commission 
appointed in 1801 to iiujuire into the sanitary condition of the army in India 
expressed the hope that, by taking proper precautions, the mortality might bo 
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Calcutta outside tlie Fort was but a dreary place to fall back upon 
It was wretclicdly li^litecl by smoky oil-lamps set at very rare intervals. 
The slow and cumbrous ptilaiikin was the ordinars' means of convey- 
ance, and, as far as I was concerned, the vaunted hospitality of tlie 
Anglo-Indian was conspicuous by its absence. 

I must confess I was disappointed at being left so completely to 
myself, especially by the senior military otlicers, many of wliom were 
personally known to my father, who liad, I was aware, written to 
some of them on my belialf. Under these circumstances, 1 think it 
is hardly to be wondered at tliat I became terribly home sick, and 
convinced that 1 could never be happy in India,. Worst of all, the 
prospects of promotion seemed absolutely hopeless; I was a super- 
numerary Second lieutenant, and nearly every ofliccr in the list of 
the llengal Artillery had served over fifteen years as a subaltern. 
This stagnation extended to every branch of the Indian Army. 

There were singularly few incidents to enliven this unpromising 
stage of my career. I do, however, remember one rather notable 
experience which came to me at that time, in tlie form of a bad cyclone. 
I was dining out on the night in (picstion. Gradually the wind grew 
higher and higher, and it became evident that we were i)i for a storm 
of no ordinary kind. Consecpiently, I left my friend’s house early. 
A Native servant, carrying a lantc'rn, accompanied me to light me on 
my way. At an angle of the road a sudden gust of wind extinguished 
the light. The servant, who, like most Natives, was (piite at home 
in tlie dark, walked on, believing that I was following in his wake. 
I shouted to him as loudly as I could, but the uproar was so terrific 
that lie could not hear a w’ord, and there was nothing for it but to try 
and make my own way home. The darkness was jirofound. As I was 
walking carefully along, I suddenly came in contact with an object, 
wliich a timely flash of lightning showed me was a column, standing 
in exactly the opposite direction from my own house. I could now 
locate myself correctly, and the lightning becoming every moment 
more vivid, I was enabled to grope my way by slow degrees to the 
mess, wlierc I expected to find souksoiio to show me my way home, 
but the servants, who knew from experience tlie probable etl’ects of a 
cyclone, had already closed the outside Venetian shutters and barred 
all the doors. I could just sec them through the cracks engaged in 
making everything fast. In vain I banged at the door and called at 
the top of my voice — they heard nothing. Ileluctantly I became con- 
vinced that there was no alternative but to leave my shelter and face 
the rapidly increasing storm once more. My bungalow was not more 
than half a mile away, but it took me an age to accomplish this short 

rc.duced to the rate of twenty per thousand [)cr anmnn. I am glad to say 
that this hoj)e has been more tlian realized, the annual death-rate since 1882 
having never risen to seventeen pei thousand. 
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distance, as I was only able to move a few stops at a time whenever 
the li^ditning showed me the way. It was necessary to be careful, as 
the road was raised, with a deep ditcli on either side ; several trees 
had already boon blown down, and lay across it, and luige branches 
were being driven through the air like thistle-down. I found extreme 
difficulty in keeping my feet, especially at the cross-roads, where J was 
more than once all but blown over. At last I reached my house, but 
even then my struggles 'were not quite at an end. It was a very long 
time before I could gain admittance. The servant W'ho had been 
carrying the lantern had arrived, and, missing me, imagined that I 
. must have returned to the house at which I had dined. The men with 
Avhom I cluimmed, thinking it unlikely that I should make a second 
attempt to return home, had carefully fastened all the doors, momen- 
tarily expecting the roof of the house to be blown off. I had to con- 
tinue hammering and shouting for a long time before tliey heard and 
admitted me, thankful to be comparatively safe inside a house. 

IVy morning the worst of the storm was over, but not before great 
damage had been done. The Native bazaar was completely wrecked, 
looking as if it had sulTered a furious bombardment, and great havoc 
had been made amongst the European houses, not a single verandah 
or outside shutter being left in the station. As I walked to the mess, 
I found the road almost impassable from fallen trees; and dead birds, 
chiefly crows and kites, were so numerous that they had to be carried 
off in cartloads. How I had made my way to my bungalow without 
accident the night before was diflicult to imagine. Even the column 
against which I had stumbled was levelled by the fury of the blast. 
This column liad been raised a few’ years before to the memory of tho 
officers and men of the 1st Troop, 1st 1 brigade, llengal Horse Artillery, 
who worn killed in the disastrous retreat from Kabul in 1H41. it was 
afterw’ards rebuilt. 

Huin-Dum in ruins was even more dreary than befoic the cyclone, 
and 1 felt as if I could not possibly continue to live there much longer. 
Accordingly I w'roto to my father, begging him to try and get me sent 
to Burma ; but he replied that lie hoped soon to get command of the 
Peshawar division, and that ho W'ould then like me to join him. Tims, 
though iiiy desire to quit Dum-Dum was not to bo immediately grati- 
fied, I was buoyed U}) by the hope that a definite limit had now been 
placed to my service in that, to me, uninteresting part of India, and 
my restlessness and discontent disappeared as if by magic. 

In time of peace, as in war, or during a cholera epidemic, a soldier's 
moral condition is infinitely more important than his physical surround- 
ings, and it is in this respect, I think, that the subaltern of tho present 
day has an advantage over tho youngster of forty years ago. Tho life 
of a young officer during his first few months of exile, before he has 
fallen into tho ways of his new life and made friends for himself, can 
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never be very happy ; but in these days he is encouraged by the feeling 
that, however distasteful, it need not necessarily last very long ; and he 
can look forward to a rapid and easy return to England and friends at 
no very distant period. At the time I am writing of ho could not but 
feel completely cut off from all that had hitherto formed his chief 
interests in life — his family and his friends — for ten years is an eternity 
to the young, and the feeling of loneliness and home-sickness was apt 
to become almost insupportable. 

The climate added its depressing influence ; there was no going to 
the hills then, and as the weary months dragged on, the young stranger 
became more and more dispirited and hopeless. Such was my case. I 
had only been four months in India, but it seemed like four years. My 
joy, therefore, was unbounded when at last my marching orders arrived. 
Indeed, the idea that I was about to proceed to that grand field of 
soldierly activity, the North-West Frontier, and there join my father, 
almost reconciled mo to the disappointment of losing my chance of 
field service in Burma. IMy arrangements were soon made, and early 
in August I bade a glad good-bye to Dum-Dum. 


CHAPTER II. 

When I went to India the mode of travelling was almost as primitive 
as it had been a hundred, and probably five hundred, years before. 
Private individuals for the most part used palankins, wliilo officers, 
regiments, and di'afts were usually sent up country by the river route 
as far as Cawnpore. It was necessarily a slow mode of progression — 
how slow may be imagined from the fact that it took me nearly three 
months to get from Dum-Dum to Peshawar, a distance now traversed 
with the greatest ease and comfort in as many days. As far as Benares 
I travelled in a barge towed by a steamer — a performance wliich took 
the best part of a month to accomplish. From Benares to Allahabad 
it was a pleasant change to get upon wheels, a horse- dak having been 
recently established between these two places. At Allahabad I was 
most kindly received by Mr. Lowther, the Commissioner, an old friend 
of my father’s, in whose house I experienced for the first time that 
profuse hospitality for which Anglo-Indians are proverbial. I was 
much surprised and amused by the circumstance of my host smoking a 
hookah even at meals, for he was one of the few Englishmen who still 
indulged in that luxury, as it was then considered. The sole duty of 
one servant, called the hookah-ha, rdar, was to prepare the pipe for his 
master, and to have it ready at all times. 

My next resting place was Cawnpore, my birthplace, where I 
remained a few days. The Cawnpore division was at that time com* 
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manded by an officer of the name of Palmer, who had only recently 
attained the rank of Brigadier-General, though he could not have been 
less than sixty-eight years of age, being of the same standing as my 
father. 

From Cawnpore I went to Meerut, and there came across, for the 
first time, the far-famed Bengal Itorse Artillery, and made the 
acquaintance of a set of ofiicers who more than realized my expecta- 
tions regarding the wearers of tlie much-coveted jacket, association 
with whom created in me a fixed resolve to leave no stone unturned 
in the endeavour to become a horse gunner. Like the Cavalry and 
Infantry of the East India Company’s service, the Artillery suffered 
somewhat from the employment of many of its best officers on the staff 
and in civil appointments ; the officers selected w'ere not seconded or 
replaced in their regiments. This was the case in a less degree, no 
doubt, in tlie Horse Artillery than in the other branches, for its esjjrit 
was great, and officers were proud to belong to this corps d' elite. It 
certainly was a splendid service ; the men were the pick of those 
recruited by the East India Company, they were of magnificent 
physi(pio, and their uniform was singularly handsome. Tlie jacket 
was much the same as that now worn by the Boyal Horse Artillery, 
but instead of the busby they had a brass helmet covered in front with 
leopard skin, surmounted by a long red plume which drooped over the 
back like that of a French Cuirassier. This, with white buckskin 
breeches and long boots, completed a uniform which was one of the 
moat picturesque and effective I have ever seen on a parade-ground. 

The metalled highway ended at Meerut, and I had to perform the 
remainder of my journey to Peshawar, a distance of GOO miles, in a 
palankin, or doolie. 

This manner of travelling was tedious in the extreme. Starting 
after dinner, the victim was carried throughout the night by eight men, 
divided into reliefs of four. The whole of the eight w’ere changed at 
stages averaging from ten to twelve miles apart. The baggage w’as also 
conveyed by coolies, who kept up an incessant chatter, and the pro- 
cession was lighted on its way by a torch-bearer, whose torch consisted 
of bits of rag tied round the end of a stick, upon which he continually 
poured the most malodorous of oils. If the palankin-bearors were 
very good, they sliullled along at the rate of about three miles an hour, 
and if there were no delays, forty or forty-five miles could bo accom- 
plished before it became necessary to seek shelter from the sun in one 
of the dak-bungalows, or rest-houses, erected by Government at con- 
venient intervals along all the principal routes. In these bungalows a 
bath could bo obtained, and sorely it was needed after a journey of 
thirteen or fourteen hours at a level of only a few inches above an 
exceedingly dusty road. As to food, the khansamah, like ‘ mine host’ 
in the old country, declared himself at the outset prepared to provide 
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everythin" the lieart of man could desire ; when, liowever, the traveller 
was safely cornered for the rest of the day, the me.iii invariably 
dwindled down to the elementary and universal ‘ sudden death,’ which 
meant a wretchedly thin chicken, caught, decapitated, grilled, and 
served up -within twenty minutes of the meal being ordered. At dinner 
a variety -was made by the chicken being curried, accompanied by an 
unlimited supply of rice and chutney. 

I was glad to be able to break the monotony of this long journey by 
a visit to a half-sister of mine, who -was then living at the hill-station 
of Mussoorie. The change to the delightful frcslmess of a Himalayan 
climate after the Turkish-bath-like atmosphere of the plains in Septem- 
ber was most grateful, and 1 thoroughly enjoyed tlie few days I spent 
in the midst of the lovely mountain scenery. 

My next station was Umballa. There I fell inwnth two other troops 
of Horse Artillery, and became more than ever enamoured with the 
idea of belonging to so splendid a service. From Umballa it wois a 
tw'o nights’ journey to Ludhiana, where I rested for the day, and there 
met a cousin in the Survey Department, wdio had been suddenly ordered 
to Lahore, so W'C agreed to travel together. 

The next halting place was Jnlluiulur. To make a change, we hired 
a buggy at this place, in which to drive the first stage, sending onr 
palankins on ahead ; when wc overtook them, we found, to our 
surprise, that their miinher had increased to six. Wo were preparing 
for a start, when it struck us that we ought to make some imphries 
about the additional four, which, from the luggage lying about, we 
assumed to be occupied, but which appeared to be stranded for want of 
bearers to carry them on. The doors were carefully closed, and it was 
some time before we could get an answ(‘r to our offers of assistance. 
Eventually a lady looked out, and told us that she and a friend, each 
accompanied by two children and an ayah * were on their way to 
Lahore ; that the bearers who had brought thorn so far had run away, 
and that they -were absolutely in despair as to how they wore to pro- 
ceed. It turned out tliat the bearers, who had betni engaged to carry 
the ladies on the second stage towards Lahore, found it more amusing 
to attend the ceremony of the installation of the Itaja of Kaparthala, 
then going on, tlian to fulfil their engagement. After discussing the 
situation, the ladies were persuaded to get out of their palankins and 
into our buggy. AVe divided the baggage and six doolies between our 
sixteen bearers, and started ofT, my cousin, the ayahs, and I on foot. 
It was then 10 p.m. AVe liopcd i*elays of bearers for the whole party 
would be forthcoming at the next stage, but we were doomed to disap- 
pointment. Our reliefs were present, but none for the ladies. AVe. 
succeeded, however, in inducing our original bearers to come on a 
further stage, thus arranging for the carriage of the ayahs, while wo 
* A Nativ'c woiuan servaiit. 
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two men trudged on beside the buggy for another ten or twelve iiiilcs. 
It was a heayv, sandy road, and three stages were about as niiicli as the 
horse could manage. 

Soon after daybreak next morning wo reached the Bias river. 
Crossing by a bridge of boats, we found on the other side a small one- 
roomed house witli a verandali running round it, built for the use of the 
bniropean overseer in charge of tlie road. On matters being explained, 
tliis man agreed to turn out. Tlio ladies and clnldren were put inside, 
and my cousin and 1 spent the day in tlio verandah ; in the evening, 
with the assistance of the overseer, we were able to get a sufficient 
number of bearers to carry us all on to ]\Iian Mir without further 
adventure. In tlie course of conversation we found that one of the 
ladies was the wife of Lieutenant Donald Stewart,* of the 9th Bengal 
Infantry, and that she and her friend were returning to join their 
respective husbands after spending the summer montbs at Simla. This 
meeting was the beginning of a close friendship with Sir Donald and 
Lady Stewart, whicli has lasted to the present day. 

At Mian Mir (the military cantonment of Lahore) I stayed a few 
days with another half-sister, and from there, as the weather was 
beginning to get cooler, I travelled day and night. One evening about 
eight o’clock I w’as disa])pointed at not having come across tlio usual 
rest-house ; lights could be seen, however, at no great distance, and I 
proceeded towards tlicm ; they turned out to be tlie camp fires of a 
Cavalry regiment wliich was halting tliere for the night. Being half 
famished, and fearing that my craving for food was not likely to be 
gratified unless someone in the camp would take pity upon my forlorn 
condition, I boldly presented myself at the first tent I came across. 
The occupant came out, and, on hearing the strait 1 was in, he with 
kindly courtesy invited me to enter the tent, saying, ‘ You are just in 
time to share our dinner.’ My host turned out to be Major Crawford 
Chamberlain, f commanding the 1st Irregular Cavalry, tlio famous 
Skinner’s Horse, theii on its way to Beshaivar. A lady was sitting at 
the table — JMrs. Chamberlain — to wdiom I was introduced ; I spent a 
very pleasant evening, and in this way commenced another equally 
agreeable and lasting friendship. 


CIIArTKK III. 

Even the longest journey must come to an end at last, and early in 
November I reached Peshaw'ar. My father, who was then in his sixty- 
ninth year, had just been appointed to command the division with the 

* Now Field Marslial Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., C.C.B., C.C.S. I. 
t Now (Jeneral Crawibrd Chanibcrlaiii, C.S.I., a brother of tJeneral Sir 
Neville Ohainberlain. 
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temporary rank of Major-General. Old as tliis may appear at a period 
when Colonels are superannuated at fifty-seven, and Major-Generals 
must retire at sixty-two, my father did not consider himself particularly 
unlucky. As for the authorities, they evidently thought they were to 
be congratulated on having so young and active an officer to place in a 
position of responsibility upon the North-West Frontier, for amongst 
my father’s papers I found letters from the Adjutant-General and 
Quartermaster- General expressing high satisfaction at his appointment 
to this difficult command. 

It was a great advantage as well as a great pleasure to me to be with 
my father at this time. I had left India an infant, and I had no recol- 
lection of him until I was twelve years old, at which time he came 
home on leave. Even then I saw very little of him, as I was at 
school during the greater part of his sojourn in England, thus we mot 
at Peshawar almost as strangers. We did not, however, long remain so ; 
his affectionate greeting soon put an end to any feeling of shyness on 
my part, and the genial and kindly spirit which enabled him to enter 
into and sympathize with the feelings and aspirations of men younger 
than himself, rendered the year I spent with him at Peshawar one of 
the brightest and happiest of my early life. In one respect particularly 
I benefited by the intercourse and confidence of the year in question. 
My father spoke to me freely of his experiences in Afghanistan, where 
he commanded during the Afghan war first a brigade, and then Shah 
Shuja’s contingent. The information I in this way gathered regarding 
the characteristics of that peculiar country, and the best means of 
dealing with its still more peculiar people, was invaluable to mo when 
I, in my turn, twenty- five years later, found myself in command of an 
army in Afghanistan. 

Eleven years only had elapsed since the first Afghan war, when my 
father went to Peshawar and found himself again associated with 
several Afghan friends ; some had altogether settled in the Peshawar 
district, for nearly all of those who had assisted us, or shown any 
friendly feeling towards us, had been forced by Dost Mahomed Khan, 
on his return as Amir to Kabul, to seek refuge in India. One of the 
chief of these unfortunate refugees was Mahomed Usman Khan, Shah 
Shuja’s Wazjr, or Prime Minister. lie had been very intimate with 
my father, so it was pleasant for them to meet again and talk over 
events in which they had both played such prominent parts. Usman 
Khan died some years ago ; but visitors to India who travel as far as 
Peshawar may still meet his sons, one of whom is the Commandant of 
thb Khyber Kifles, Lieutenant- Colonel Aslam Khan, C.I.E., a fine 
specimen of a Native soldier and gentleman, who has proved his loyalty 
and done excellent service to the State on many trying occasions. 

My father had also been on terms of intimacy with Dost Mahomed 
himself and many other men of influence in Kabul, from whom, while 
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at Peshawar, he received most interesting letters, in which anxiety was 
often expressed as to whether the English were amicably disposed 
towards the Amir. To these communications my father was always 
careful to send courteous and conciliatory replies. The correspondence 
which took place confirmed him in his frequently expressed opinion 
that it would be greatly to the advantage of the Government, and 
obviate the necessity for keeping such large garrisons on the frontier, 
if friendly relations could bo established with the Amir, and with the 
neiglibouring tribes, who more or less looked to the Ruler of Kabul as 
their Chief. My father accordingly addressed the Secretary to the 
Government of India, and pointed out how successfully some of the 
most experienced Anglo-Indian officials had managed barbarous tribes 
by kindness and conciliation. 

My father w'as prevented by ill-health from remaining long enough 
at Peshawar to see the result of his proposals, but it was a source of 
great satisfaction to him to learn before lio left India* that they were 
approved by Lord Dalhousie (the Governor-General), and that they 
W'ero already bearing fruit. Tliat the Amir was liimself ready to 
respond to any overtures made to him was evident from a letter written 
by a brother of tlie Best’s, which w'as discovered amongst the papers of 
Colonel Mackeson (the Commissioner of Pesluuvar) after his death. 
It was still more gratifying to my father to find that the views of 
Mackeson’s successor, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edw'ardes, on this 
subject entirely coincided with his own. This distinguished officer and 
brilliant administrator zealously maintained this policy, and succeeded 
in establishing such a good understanding with the Ruler of Kabul 
that, tvhen the Mutiny broke out, Afghanistan stood aloof, instead of, 
as miglit have been the case, turning the scale against us. 

The Peshaw'ar division in 1852 was not only the most important, 
but the largest, in India. It included besides Attock, Rawal Pindi, 
and Jheluin, the hill-station of Murree, which had only been recently 
occupied. The cantonment of Pesluuvar had been laid out by Sir Colin 
(’ampbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), who commanded there when we 
fi-rst occupied that place in 1849. Ho crow’ded the troops, European 

• Shortly before iiiy father left Peshawar ho iTceived the following letter 
from Colonel Outrani, dated Calcutta, the ‘iJlrd October, 1853 : ‘As 1 know 
tliat your views as to the j)olicy that should be pursued towards Dost 
Mahomed must l)e in accordance with those of the Governor-General, I 
aecoidingly showed your letter to Grant, Courtney, and Colonel Low, all of 
whom were glad to learn that you entertained such sound views, opjHised 
though they be with the general clamour for war with the Kabule.se which 
apptmrs to be the cry of the army. This, together with the wise foi'ethought 
you displayed before the Kabul insurrection (which, though at the time it 
found no favour at Head -Quarters, wa.s subseipiently so mournfully estab- 
lished by the Kabul massacre, which would have been prevented had your 
warnings been attended to), show’s how well you w’ould combine the military 
and ()outical control of the country beyond the Indus.’ 
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and Native, into as small a spaco as possible in order that the station 
might bo the more easily protected from the raids of the Afridis and 
other robber tribes, who had their homes in the neiglibouring moun- 
tams, and constantly descended into the valley for the sake of plunder. 
To resist these marauders it was necessary to place guards all round 
the cantonment. Tlie smaller the enclosure, the fewer guards would 
be required. From this point of view alone was Sir Colin’s action 
excusable ; but the result of this overcrowding was what it always is, 
especially in a tropical climate like that of India, and for long years 
Peshawar was a name of terror to tho English soldier from its pro- 
verbial imhcalthincss. The water-supply for tho first five-and-twenty 
years of our occupation was extremely bad, and sanitary arrange- 
ments, particularly as regards Natives, were apparently considered 
unnecessary. 

In addition to the cordon of sentries round the cantonment, strong 
piquets were posted on all the principal roads leading towards the 
hills; and every house had to be guarded by a chohidar, or watchman, 
belonging to one of the robber tribes. The maintaining this watchman 
was a sort of blackmail, witliout consenting to wliichno one’s horses or 
other property were safe. The watchmen were armed with all sorts of 
quaint old firearms, which, on an alarm being given, tliey discliarged 
in the most reckless manner, making it quite a work of danger to pass 
along a Peshawar road after dark. No one was allowed to venture 
beyond the line of sentries when tlio sun liad set, and oven in broad 
daylight it was not safe to go any distance from th<i station. 

In the autumn of I80I an oflicer -Captain I’rank Grantlmm, of tho 
98th Foot — was riding with a young lady on the Michni road, not far 
from tlie Artillery quarter-guard, when he was attacked by five hill- 
men. Grantham was wounded so .severely that he died in a few days, 
tho horses were carried off, but the girl was allowed to escape. Sho 
i*aii as fast as slie could to the nearest guard, and told her story ; the 
alarm was given, and tho wounded man was brought in. The young 
lady wa.s called upon shortly afterwards to identify one of the suppo.sed 
murderers, but she could not rccogni/c tho man as being of the party 
who made the attack ; nevertheless, the murderer’s friends were afraid 
of what she might remember, and made an attempt one night to carry 
her off. Fortunately, it was frustrated, but from that time, until she 
left Peshawar, it was considered necessary to keep a guard over tho 
house in which she lived. 

From all this my readers may probably think that Peshawar, as I 
first knew it, was not a desirable place of residence ; hut I was very 
happy there. There was a good deal of excitement and adventure ; I 
made many friends ; and, above all, 1 had, to me, the novel pleasure of 
being with my father. 

It was the custom in tliose days for the General commanding one of 
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tlio larger divisions to have under him, and in charge of the Head- 
Quarter station, a senior officer styled Brigadier. Soon after I went to 
Peshawar, Sydney Cottqn* held this appointment, and remained in it 
for many years, making a great reputation for himself during the 
Mutiny, and being eventually appointed to the command of the division. 
The two senior officers on my father’s staff w’ere Lieutenant Kormanf 
and Lieutenant Lumsden,j; the former Deputy Assistant-Adjutant- 
Gerieral and the latter Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-Genei^al. The 
high opinion of tliem which my father had formed was subsequently 
justified by their distinguished careers. Norman, with sixteen years’ 
service, and at the age of tlnrty-four, became Adjutant-General of the 
Army in India, and a }ear or two later Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department. He finished his Indian service as Military 
Member of Council. Lumsden became Quartermaster-General, and 
afterwards Adjutant-General, the two highest positions on the Indian 
staff. 

There was a separate mess for all the staff officers, and I remember 
a curious circumstance in connexion with that mess which, unless the 
exception proves the rule, is strong evidence against the superstition 
that thirteen is an unlucky number to sit down to dinner. On the 
1st January, 1B53, thirteen of us dined together ; eleven years after we 
were all alive, nearly the whole of the party having taken part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and five or six having been wounded. 

From the time of my arrival until the autumn of 1853, nothing of 
much importance occurred. I lived with my father, and acted as his 
Aide-de-camp, while, at the same time, I did duty with the Artillery. 
The ‘2nd Company, ‘2nd Battalion, to which 1 belonged, was composed 
of a fine body of men, who had a grand reputation in tlie field, but, 
being somewhat troublesome in quarters, had acquired the nickname 
of ‘ The Devil’s Own.’ Because of the unusually good physique of the 
men, this company was selected for conversion into a Mountain 
Battery, which it was thought advisable to raise at that time. 1 was 
the only subaltern witli this battery for several months, and though my 
commanding officer had no objection to my acting as A.D.C. to my 
father, he took good care that I did my regimeiiUil duty strictly and 
regularly. 

One very painful circumstance stamped itself on my memory. I 
was obliged to be present at a flogging parade — the only one, I am 
glad to say, I have ever had to attend, although the barbarous and 
degrading custom of flogging in the army was not done away with 
until nearly thirty years later.§ A few years before I joined the 

* The late. CicueiJil Sir Sydney Cotton, (l.C.B. 

t Now (Jeiieral Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., lately Governor of 
Queensland. 

Z Now General Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B. 


§ 1881. 
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service, the number of lashes which might be given was limited to 
fifty, but even under this restriction the sight was a horrible one to 
witness. The parade to which I refer was ordered for the punishment 
of two men who had been sentenced to fifty lashes each for selling 
their kits, and to a certain term of imprisonment in addition. They 
were fine, handsome young Horse Artillerymen, and it was hateful to 
see them thus treated. Besides, one felt it was productive of harm 
rather than good, for it tended to destroy the men’s self-respect, and 
to make them completely reckless. In this instance, no sooner had 
the two men been released from prison than tliey committed the same 
offence again. They were a second time tried by Court-Martial, and 
sentenced as before. How I longed to have the power to remit the 
fifty lashes, for I felt that selling their kits on this occasion was their 
way of showing their resentment at the ignominious treatment they 
had been subjected to, and of proving that flogging was powerless to 
prevent their repeating the offence. A parade was ordered, as on the 
previous occasion. One man was stripped to the waist, and tied to 
the wheel of a gun. The finding and sentence of the Court-Martial 
were read out — a trumpeter standiiig ready the wliile to inHict the 
punishment— w’hen the commanding officer. Major Robert Waller, 
instead of ordering him to begin, to the intense relief of, I believe, 
every officer present, addressed the prisoners, telling them of his dis- 
tress at finding two soldiers belonging to his troop brought up for 
corporal punishment twice in a little more than six weeks, and adding 
that, however little they deserved such leniency, if they would promise 
not to commit the same offence again, and to behave better for the 
future, he would remit tho flogging part of the sentence. If the 
prisoners were not happy, 1 was ; but the clemency was evidently 
appreciated by them, for they promised, and kept their words. I did 
not lose sight of these two men for some yetu’s, and was always grati- 
fied to learn that their conduct was uniformly satisfactory, and that 
they had become good, steady soldiers. 

The Commissioner, or chief civil authority, when I arrived at 
Peshawar, was Colonel Mackeson, a well-known frontier officer who 
had greatly distinguished himself during the first Afghan war by his 
work among the Afridis and other border tribes, by whom he was liked 
and respected as much as ho was feared. During Shah Shuja’s brief 
reign at Kabul, Mackeson was continually employc'd on political duty 
in the Kliyber Pass and at Peshaw^ar. On tho breaking out of the 
insurrection at Kabul, he was indefatigable in forwarding supplies and 
money to Sir Robert Sale at Jalalabad, hastening up tho reinforce- 
ments, and maintaining British influence in the Khybor, a task of no 
small magnitude when we remember that a religious war had been 
proclaimed, and all true believers had been called upon to exterminate 
the Feringhis. While at Peshawar, as Commissioner, his duties wore 
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arduous and his responsibilities heavy — the more so as at that time 
the Afghan inhabitants of the city were in a dangerous and excited 
state. 

On the 10th September, 1853, we were horrified to learn that Macke- 
son had been murdered by a religious fanatic. He was sitting in the 
verandah of his house listening to appeals from the decisions of his 
subordinates, when, towards evening, a man — who had been remarked 
by many during the day earnestly engaged in his devotions, his prayer- 
carpet being spread within sight of the house — came up and, making a 
low salaam to Mackeson, presented him with a paper. The Commis- 
sioner, supposing it to be a petition, stretched out his hand to take it 
when the man instantly plunged a dagger into his breast. The noise 
consequent on the struggle attracted the attention of some of the 
domestic servants and one of the Native officials. The latter threw 
himself between Mackeson and the fanatic, and was himself slightly 
wounded in his efforts to rescue his Chief. 

Mackeson lingered until the 14th September. His death caused 
considerable excitement in the city and along the border, increasing to 
an alarming extent when it became known that the murderer had been 
hanged and his body burnt. This mode of disposing of one of their 
dead is considered by Mahomedans as the gi’eatest insult that can be 
offered to their religion, for in thus treating the corpse, as if it were 
that of (by them) a hated and despised Hindu, the dead man is sup- 
posed to be deprived of every clijuicc of paradise. It was not without 
careful and deliberate consideration that this course was decided upon, 
and it was only adopted on account of the deterrent effect it would 
have upon fanatical Mahomedans, who count it all gain to sacrifice 
their lives by the murder of a lieretic, and thereby secure, as they 
firmly believe, eternal happiness, but loathe the idea of being burned, 
which effectually' prevents the murderer being raised to the dignity of 
a martyr, and revered as a saint ever after. 

It being rumoured that the Pathans intended to retaliate by dese- 
crating the late Commissioner’s grave, it was arranged that he should 
bo buried within cantonment limits. A monument was raised to his 
memory by public subscription, and his epitaph* was written by the 
Governor-General himself. 

* ‘IIKHK LIlvS TIIK BODY 
OF 

FHEDERICK MACKESON, 
Likutknant-Coi.onel in thk Bengal Aumy, Comi’anion of 
THE Bath, and Commissioneh of Peshawau, 

WHO was horn SkI'TKMUF.R 2nd, 1807, 
and died September 14th, 1853, 

OP A wound inflicted by a religious FANATIO. 

He was the boau-ideal of a soldier — cool to couceive, brave to dare, aud 
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Shortly before Mackeson’s murder my father had found it necessiU'y 
to go to the hill-station of I^Iurree ; the hot weather had tried him very 
much, and he re(iuired a change. He had scarcely arrived there, when 
he was startled by the news of the tragedy which had occurred, and at 
once determined to return, notwithstanding its being the most sickly 
season of the year at Peshawar, for he felt that at a time of such 
dangerous excitement it was his duty to be present. As a precautionary 
measure, he ordered the 2‘2nd Foot from llawal Pindi to Peshawar, 
This and other steps which he deemed prudent to take soon put an end 
to the disturbances. 

No sooner liad matters quieted down at Pesliawar than tlic Jowaki 
Afridis, who inhabit the country immediately to the east of the Koliat 
Pass, began to give trouble, and we went out into camp to select a site 
for a post whicli would serve to cover the northern entrance to the 
pass and keep the tribesmen under surveillance. The great change of 
temperature, from the intense heat he had undergone in the suiiiiner 
to the bitter cold of November nights in tents, was too severe a trial 
for my father. He was then close on seventy, and though apparently 
active as ever, he was far from well, consequently the doctors strongly 
urged him not to risk another hot weather in India. It was accord- 
ingly settled that he should return to Fngland without delay. 

{Shortly before his departure, an incident occurred whicli 1 will relate 
for the benefit of psychological students; they may, perhaps, be able 
to explain it, I never could. My father liad some time before issued 
invitations for a dance which was to take place in two days’ time -on 
Monday, the ITtli October, 18.03. On tlie Saturday morning he ap- 
peared disturbed and unhappy, and during breakfast he was silent and 
despondent — very ditlerent from his usual briglit and cheery self. On 
my questioning him as to the cause, he told 1110 he had had an un- 
pleasant dream— one which he had dreamt several times before, and 

strong to do. The Iialiaii Army was proud of his noljh; j)rL‘S( Uce in its ranks 
— not witliout cause. On tiie dark page of tlio Afgliau war tin; name of 
“ Mackcsoii ” sliincs brightly out ; the frontier was his post, and the future 
his field. The dc'files of the Khyber and tlio peaks of the IJlack Mountain 
alike witneas his exploits. Death still found him in front. Uncompierod 
enemies felt safer when lie fell. His own (Jovenimeut thus mourn the fall. 

‘ The reputation of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackesou as 11 soldii-r is known to 
and honoured by all. His value as a jiolilical servant of the State is known 
to none better than to tlie Oovernor-Oeneral himself, who in a iliflicult 
and eventful time ha<i cause to mark his great ability, and the admirable 
])rudencc, discretion, and Uunper, wliich ailded tenfold value to the high 
soldierly qualities of liis public character. 

‘ The loss of Colonel Mackesou 's life would liave diinined a victory ; to lose 
him thus, by the liatid of a foul assa.ssin, is a misfortune of the heaviest 
gloom for the Government, which counted him amongst its bravest and best. 

‘General orders of the Marquis Dalhousic, Governor-General of India, 
3rd October, 1853. 

‘Thw njouument was erected by his friends.’ 
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which had always been followed by the death of a near relation. As 
the day advanced, in spite of my elibrts to cheer him, he became more 
and more depressed, and even said he should like to put off the dance. 
I dissuaded him from taking this step for the time being ; but that 
night he had the same dream again, and the next morning he insisted 
on the dance being postponed. It seemed to me rather absurd to have 
to disappoint our friends because of a dream ; there was, however, 
nothing for it but to carry out my father’s wishes, and intimation was 
accordingly sent to the invited guests. The following morning the post 
brought news of the sudden death of the half-sister at Lahore with 
whom I had stayed on my way to Peshawar. 

As my father was really very unwell, it was not thought advisable 
for liim to travel alone, so it was arranged that I should accompany 
liiiii to Kawal i’indi. AVe started from lY*shawar on the 27th Novem- 
berj and drove as far as Nowshera. 'J'lio next day we went on to 
Attock. I found the invalid had benefited so much by the change 
that it was quite safe for him to continue the journey alone, and I 
consented the more readily to leave him, as I was anxious to get back 
to my battery, which had been ordered on service, and was then with 
the force assembled at Bazidkhel for an expedition against the Bori 
villages of the Jow'aki Afridis. 

Having said farewell to my father, 1 started for Bazidkhel early on 
tlie 29th November. At that time there was no direct road to that 
place from Nowshera, nor w’as it considered safe to travel alone along 
the slopes of the lower Afridi hills. 1 hud, therefore, to go all the way 
back to Peshawar to get to my destination. I rode as fast as relays of 
horses could carry mo, in the hope that I should reach Bazidkhel in 
time for the fun ; but soon after passing Nowshera 1 heard guns in 
the direction of the Kohat Pass, and realized that I should be too late. 
I was very disappointed at missing this, my first chance of active 
service, and not accompanying the newly raised Hountain Train (as 
it was then called) on the first occasion of its being employed in the field. 

The object of this expedition was to punish the Jowaki section of 
the Afridis for their many delinquencies during the three previous 
years. Numerous murders and raids on the Kohat and Peshawar 
districts, the plunder of boats on the Indus, and the murder of a 
Kuropean apotiiecary, w'erc all traced to this tribe. They had been 
blockaded, and their resort to the salt-mines near Bahadurkhel and to 
the markets of Kohat and Peshawar had been interdicted, but these 
measures produced no effect on the recalcitrant tribesmen, dohn 
(afterwards Lord) Law'rence, who had come to Peshawar for the 
purpose of taking over frontier affairs with ICdwardes, the new Coin- 
niissionor, held a conference with the maliks* of the villages connected 
with the Jowaki I’ass, and being anxious to avoid hostilities, offered to 

Head men, 
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condone all past offences if the tribes would agree to certain conditions, 
which, briefly, were that no further crimes should be committed in 
British territory ; that such criminals as had taken refuge in their 
villages should be given up ; and that for the future criminals and 
outlaws flying from justice should not be afforded an asylum in Jowaki 
lands. To the second condition the whole tribe absolutely refused to 
agree. They stated, with truth, that from time immemorial it was 
their custom to afford an asylum to anyone demanding it, and that to 
surrender a man who had sought and found shelter with them would 
be a disgrace which they could not endure. 

Afridis have curious ideas as to the laws of hospitality; it is no 
uncommon thing for them to murder their guests in cold blood, but it 
is contrary to their code of honour to surrender a fugitive who has 
claimed an asylum with them. 

The sections of the tribe living nearest our territory agreed to the 
first and third of our conditions, no doubt because they felt they were 
in our power, and had suffered considerably from the blockade. But 
the Bori Afridis would make no atonement for the past and give no 
security for the future, although they admitted liavi ng robbed and 
murdered our subjects. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
send a force against them. This force consisted of rather more than 
1,500 men, British and Native. The Afridis made no stand until wo 
reached their main position, when they offered a stout resistance, which, 
however, proved of no avail against the gallantry of the Guides and 66th 
(now Ist) Gurkhas. The Bori villages were then destroyed, with a loss 
to us of eight men killed and thirty-one wounded. 

Sufficient punishment having been inflicted, our force retired. The 
rear guard was hotly pressed, and it was late in the evening before the 
troops got clear of the hills. 

The tribesmen with whom we had just made friends sat in hundreds 
on the ridges watching the progress of the hglit. It was no doubt a 
great temptation to them to attack the ‘ infidels ’ while they were at 
their mercy, and considerable anxiety was felt by Lawrence and 
Edwardes as to the part which our new allies would play ; their relief 
was proportionate when it was found they intended to maintain a 
neutral attitude. 

I shall not further describe the events of that day, more especially as 
I was not fortunate enough to be in time to take part in the proceed- 
ings. I have only referred to this expedition as being typical of many 
little frontier fights, and because I remember being much impressed at 
the time with the danger of trusting our communications in a difficult 
mountainous country to people closely allied to those against whom we 
were fighting. This over-confidence in the good faith of our frontier 
neighbours caused us serious embarrassments a few years later during 
the Umbeyla campaign. 
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The force remained in camp for some time for the protection of the 
men employed in building the post, which was called Fort Mackeson, 
after the murdered Commissioner. When it was completed wc returned 
to Peshawar. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I HAD had a great deal of fever during my eighteen months’ residence 
at I^eshawar, and in April, 1854, I obtained six months’ leave to 
Kashmir. I travelled via Murree to Abbottabad, along the route now 
well known as the ‘ Gullies.’ Here I was joined by Lieutenant George 
Rodney Brown,* a subaltern of Horse Artillery, with whom I chummed 
at I’eshawar. 

Abbottabad was a very small place in those days. It was named 
after its first Deputy-Commissioner, James Abbott,]* famous for his 
journey via P>okhara and Khiva to Russia in 1889, undertaken for the 
release of Russian prisoners who were kept as slaves by the Turko- 
mans. Ho had just left, and had been succeeded as Deputy -Commis- 
sioner by a ('aptain Becher, who, fortunately for us, was away in the 
district. I say fortunately, because we were bent on visiting Khagan, 
and had obtained permission from the Commissioner of Peshawar to 
do so. He had told us to apply to Becher for assistance, but from 
what we heard of that ollicer, it did not seem likely he would help us. 
Khagan was beyond our border, and the inhabitants were said to be 
even more fanatical than the rest of the frontier tribes. The Commis- 
sioner, however, had given us leave, and as his Deputy appeared to be 
the kind of man to create obstacles, we made up our minds to slip 
away before ho returned. 

We started on the 21st !May, and marched to Habibula-Ki-Gliari. 
Here the road bifurcates, one brancli loading to Kashmir, the other to 
Khagan. We took the latter, and proceeded to Balakot, twelve miles 
further on, which was then our frontier post. There we found a small 
guard of Frontier Police, two of whom we induced to accompany us on 
our onward journey for the purpose of assisting to look after the baggage 
and collecting coolies. Three days’ more marching brought us to 
Khagan. The road almost the whole way from Balakot ran along a 
precipice overhanging the Nainsukli river, at that time of year a 
rushing torrent, owing to the melting of the snows on the higher 
ranges. The track was rough, steep, and in some places very narrow. 
We crossed and recrossed the river several times by means of snow- 
bridges, which, spanning the limpid, jade-coloured water, had a very 
pretty effect. At one point our shifcarris'l stopped, and proudly told 

* Now a retired Major-Cleiicral. 

t Now General Sir James Abbott, K.C.li. 

Men wlio carry the guns, and 2 >oint out the most likely places for game, etc. 

2—2 
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us that on that very spot their tribe had destroyed a Sikh army sent 
against them in the time of Hunjit Sing. It certainly was a place well 
chosen for a stand, not more than lifty yards wide, witli a perpendicular 
cliff on one side and a roaring torrent on the other. 

Tile people apparently did not object to our being in tlieir country, 
and treated us with mucli civility throughout our journey. AVe were 
enjoying ourselves immensely, so wdien an otlicial cover reached us 
with the signature of the dreaded Deputy-Commissioner in the corner, 
wo agreed that it would be unwise to open it just then. 

Khagan was almost buried in snow. The scenery was magnificent, 
and became every moment more wonderful as we slowly climbed the 
steep ascent in front of us ; range after range of snow'-capped mountains 
disclosed themselves to our view, rising higher and liigher into the air, 
until at last, towering above all, Nanga Psirbat* in all her spotless 
beauty was revealed to our astonislied and delighted gaze. 

We could not get beyond Khagan. Our coolies refused to go further, 
alleging as their reason the danger to be dreaded from avalanches in 
that month ; but I suspect that fear of hostility from the tribes further 
north had more to do with their reluctance to proceed than dread of 
falling avalanches. We remained at Khagan for two or three days in 
the hope of being able to shoot an ibex, but we were disappointed ; wo 
never even saw one. 

AVe retraced our steps with considerable regret, and reached ITabibula- 
Ki-Ghari on the 31st May. Here we received a second official docu- 
ment from Abbottabad. It contained, like the previous letter, which 
we now looked at for the first time, orders for our immediate return, 
and warnings that wo were on no account to go to Khagan. 8incc 
then Khagan has been more than once visited by British officers, and 
now a road is in course of constructioJi along the route we travelled, as 
being a more direct line of communication with Gilghit than that via 
Kashmir. 

We made no delay at Habibula-Ki-Ghari, but started at once for the 
lovely Vale of Kashmir, where we spent the summer, amusing ourselves 
by making excursions to all the places of interest and beauty we had so 
often heard of, and occasionally shooting a bear. The place which 
impressed me most was ]\Iartund,t where stand the picturesque ruins 
of a once renowned Hindu temple. These noble ruins arc the most 
striking in size and position of all the existing remains of the past 
glories of Kashmir. 

From Martund we made our way to Vernag, the celebrated spring 
which is supposed to be the source of tlie Jheluni river. The Moghul 
Fmperor Akbar built there a summer palace, and the arches, on which 
it is said rested the private apartments of the lovely Nur Johan, are 
still visible. 

* 26,000 feet above the sea-level. 


t Three miles east of Islamabad. 
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We wandered over the beautiful and fertile liolab valley, and pitched 
our little camp in the midst of groves of chunar, walnut, apple, cherry, 
and peach trees ; and we inarched up the Sind valley, and crossed the 
Zojji La Pass leading into Thibet. The scenery all along this route is 
extremely grand. On cither side arc lofty mountains, their peaks 
wrapped in snow, their sides clothed with pine, and their feet covered 
with forests, in which is to be found almost every kind of deciduous tree. 
From time to time we returned for a few days to Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, to enjoy the pleasures of more civilized society. Srinagar 
is so well known now’adays, and has been so often described in poetry 
and prose, that it is needless forme to dwell at length upon its delights, 
which, I am inclined to think, arc greater in imagination than in reality. 
It has been called the Venice of the East, and in some respects it 
certainly does remind one of the ‘ Pride of the Sea,’ both in its 
picturesqueness and (when one gets into the small and tortuous canals) 
its unsavouriness. Even at the time of which 1 am writing it was 
dilapidated, and the lunises looked exactly like those made by children 
out of a pack of cards, which a pul! of wind might bo expected to 
destroy. Of late years the grefiter part of the city has been injured 
by earthquakes, and Srinagar looks more than ever like a card city. 
The great beauty of the place in those days was the wooden bridges 
covered with creepers, and gay with booths and shops of all descriptions! 
which spanned the Jheluni at intervals for the three miles the river 
runs througli the town— now, alas ! for the artistic traveller, no more. 
Booths and shops have been swept away, and the creepers have 
disappeared — decidedly an advantage from a sanitary point of view, but 
destructive of the quaint picturesquoness of the town. 

The floating gardens are a uniciuc and very pretty characteristic of 
Srinagar. The lake is nowhere deeper than ten or twelve feet, and in 
some places much loss. These gardens are made by driving stakes into 
the bed of the lake, long enough to project three or four feet above the 
surface of the water. These stakes are placed at intervals in an oblong 
form, and arc bound togetlier by reeds and rushes twined in and out 
and across, until a kind of stationary raft is made, on which earth and 
tui’f are piled. In this soil seeds arc sown, and the crops of melons 
and other fruits raised in these fertile beds are extremely fine and 
abundant. 

The magnificent chunar-trees are another very beautiful feature of 
the country. They grow to a great height and girth, and so luxuriant 
and dense is their foliage that I have sat reading and writing for hours 
during heavy rain under one of these trees and kept perfectly dry. 

The immediate vicinity of Srinagar is very pretty, and the whole 
valley of Knslimir is lovely beyond description : surrounded by 
beautifully-wooded mountains, intersected with streams and lakes, and 
gay with flowers of every description, for in Kashmir many of the 
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gorgeous eastern plants and the more simple but sweeter ones of 
England meet on common ground. To it may appropriately bo applied 
the Persian couplet : 

‘Agar fardos baru-i ziuiiiii ast, luiiiiiii ast, liamin ast’ 

(If there be an Klysiuin on earth, it is this, it is this). 

The soil is extremely productive ; anything will grow in it. Put a stick 
into the ground, and in an extraordinary short space of time it becomes 
a tree and bears fruit. What were wo about, to sell such a country for 
three (juarters of a million sterling? It would have made the most 
perfect sanatorium for our troops, and furnished an admirable held for 
Pritish enterprise and colonization, its climate being as near perfection 
as anythmg can be. 

How sad it is that, in a country ‘ where every prospect pleases, only 
man ’ should be ‘ vile ’ ! And man, as he existed in Kashmir, was vile 
— vile, because so miserable. Tlie Mahoiuedan inhabitants were being 
ground down by Hindu rulers, wlio seized all their earnings, leaving 
them barely sutUcient to keep body and soul together. Wliat interest 
could such people have in cultivating their land, or doing any work 
beyond what was necessary to mere existence ? However hard they 
might labour, their elTorts would benefit neither themselves nor their 
children, and so their only thought was to get tlirough life with as little 
exertion as possible— -in the summer sitting in the sun absolutely idle 
the greater part of the day, and in the winter wrapped up in their 
blankets, under which were concealed curious little vessels called 
kangris, holding two or three bits of live cliarcoal. Every Kashmiri 
still carries one of those kangris, as the most economical way of keeping 
himself warm. 

Early in September we said good-bye to the happy valley and re- 
turned to Peshawar, where I rejoined tlie Mountain liatterv. 

In November, to my great delight, I was given my jacket. At first 
my happiness was somewhat damped by the fact that the troop to 
which I was posted was stationed at Umballa. I di«l not want to leave 
Pesliawar, and in the end I had not to do so, as a vacancy most 
opportunely occurred in one of the troops of Horse .\rtillery at that 
station, which was given to me. 

Life on the frontier in those days liad a great charm for most young 
men; there was always something of interest going on; military 
expeditions were constantly taking place, or being speculated upon, 
and one lived in hope of being amongst those chosen for active service. 
Peshawar, too, notwithstanding its unhealthinoss, was a favourite 
station with oflicers. To mo it was particularly pleasant, for it had 
the largest force of Artillery of any station in India except Meerut ; 
the mess was a good one, and was composed of as nice a set of fellows 
as were to be found in the army. In addition to the oflicers of the 
regiment, there wore a certain number of honorary members ; all the 
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staff and civilians belonged to the Artillery mess, and on guest-nights 
we sat down as many as sixty to dinner. Another attraction was the 
‘ coffee shop,’ an institution w'hich has now almost ceased to exist, at 
which we all congregated after morning parade and freely discussed 
the home and local news. 

The troop to which I was posted was composed of a magnificent 
body of men, nearly all Irishmen, most of whom could have lifted me 
up with one hand. They were fine riders, and needed to be so, for the 
stud-horses used for Artillery purposes at that time were not the quiet, 
well-broken animals of the present day. I used to try my hand at 
riding them all in turn, and thus learnt to understand and appreciate 
the amount of nerve, patience, and skill necessary to the making of a 
good Horse Artillery ‘ driver,’ with the additional advantage that I was 
brought into constant contact with the men. It also qualified mo to 
ride in the officers’ team for the regimental brake. The brake, it must 
bo understood, was drawn by six horses, each ridden postilion fashion 
by an officer. 

My troop was commanded by Captain Barr, a dear old f<*llow who 
had seen a good deal of service and was much liked by officers and 
men, but hardly the figure for a Horse Artilleryman, as he weighed 
about seventeen stone. On a troop parade Barr took up his position 
well in advance and made his own pace, but on brigade parades he had 
to conform to the movements of the other arms, and on these occasions 
he used to tell one of the subalterns as he galloped past him to come 
‘ left about ’ at the right time without waiting for his order. This, of 
course, wo were always careful to do, and by the time we had come 
into action Barr had caught us up and was at his post. 

During the winter of IHoI-oo I had .sovorid returns of I’eshawar 
fever, and by the beginning of the spring I was so reduced that I was 
given eight months’ leave on medical certificate, with orders to report 
myself at Mian Mir at its expiration, in view to my going through the 
riding course, there being no Biding- Master at Peshawar. 

I decided to return to Kj.shmir in the first instance, and thence to 
march across the Himalay:us to Simla. 

On my way into Kashmir I was fortunate enough to fall in with a 
very agreeable travelling companion — Lieutenant John Watson.* Ho 
was then Adjutant of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, and was looked upon as 
one of the most promising officers of the Frontier Force. We spent 
a very enjoyable time in Kashmir, and early in August I started for 
Simla with two brother officers named Light and Mercer, whose 
acquaintance I had only recently made, but who turned out to be very 
pleasant fellow'- travellers. 

We marched vui Kishtwar, Chamba, and Dhariusahv, a distance of 
about 400 miles, through most beautiful scenery. At the hist niuned 
* Now General Sir John Watson, V.C., K.C.B, 
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place I parted from my companions, who travelled onwards to Simla 
by the Kulu valley, while I took the shorter route via Bilaspur. 

The Simla of those days was not the busy and important place it has 
since become. The Giovernor- General seldom visited it, and the 
Commander-in -Chief only spent a summer there occasionally. When 
I arrived, Sir William Gomm, the Commander-in-Chief of that day, 
who had been spending the hot weather months there, was about to 
give up his command, and Colonel Grant,* who had been his Adjutant- 
General, had left not long before. 

The only thing of interest to myself which occurred during tho 
month I remained at Simla was that I lunched with Colonel Arthur 
Becher, the Quartermaster-General.f 1 think I hear my reader say, 
‘Not a very remarkable event to clwonicle.’ But tlnit lunch was a 
memorable one to me ; indeed, it was the turning-point in my career, 
for my host was good enough to say he should like to have mo in liis 
department some day, and this meant a great deal to me. Joining a 
department at that time generjilly resulted in remaining in it for tho 
greater part of one’s service. Tlierc was then no limit to the tenure 
of staff appointments, and the object of every ambitious young olhcer 
was to get into one department or another — political, civil, or the army 
staff. My father had always impressed upon me that tho politicnl 
department was the one to aspire to, and failing that, tlie Quarter- 
master- General’s, as in tho latter there was the best cliancc of seeing 
service. I had cherished a sort of vague hope that I might some day 
be lucky enougli to become a Deputy Assistant-Quartermastcr-General, 
for although I fully recognized tho advantages of a political career, I 
preferred being more closely associated with tho army, and I had seen 
enough of staff work to satisfy myself that it would suit me ; so tho 
few words spoken to me by Colonel Becher made me supremely happy. 

It never entered into my head that I should get an early appoint- 
ment ; the fact of the Quartermaster-Gcncrnl thinking of mo as a 
possible recruit was quite enough for me. I was in no hurry to leave 
the Horse Artillery, to which I was proud of belonging, and in which 
I hoped to see service while still on tho frontier. I left Himla very 
pleased with the result of my visit, and very grateful to Colonel Becher, 
who proved a good friend to me ever after, and I made my way to 
Mian Mir, where I went through the riding-school course, and then 
returned to Peshawar. 

The winter of 1850-56 passed much as tho cold weather generally 
does in the north of India. Our amusements consisted of an occasional 
race-meeting or cricket match. Polo was unknown in those days, and 
hunting the jackal, a sport which has been a source of so much recrea- 
tion to the Peshawar garrison for thirty odd years, had not then been 
thought of. It was a pleasant change to visit the outposts, and when- 

* The late Field Marshal Sir ralri<-k Grant, G.C.B., G.tJ.S.I. 

t The late Major General Sir Arthur llocher, K.U. B. 
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ever I got the chance I rode over to Mardan, where the Corps of Guides 
were stationed, commanded by that gallant soldier, Harry Lumsden,* * * § 
who had raised the corps in 1846 under the auspices of Henry Lawrence. 
Many were the good gallops I enjoyed with his hawks, hunting the 
auhara.^ Of work there was plenty at Peshawar, for the Brigadier, 
Sydney Cotton, J kept us alive with held days, enrcfully instilling into 
us his idea that parade-grounds Avere simply useful for drill and pre- 
liminary instruction, and that as soon as the rudiments of a soldier’s 
education had been learnt, the troops should leave their nursery, and 
try as far as possible to practise in peace what they would have to 
do in war. Sydney Cotton was never tired of explaining that the 
machinery of war, like all other machinery, should be kept, so to speak, 
oiled and ready for use. 

IMy dream of a staff appointment was realized more (piickly than I 
had expected. In tlie early part of 1856 the Surveyor-General applied 
for the services of two or tlirec experienced officers to assist in the 
survey of Kashmir. Liimsden, tlie D.A.Q.M.G., w’as one of those 
selected for the duty, and I was appointed to olliciatc for him. So 
delighted was I to get my foot on the lowest rung of the staff ladder, 
that I cheerfully agreed to the condition my Captain insisted upon, 
that 1 should perform my regimental duties in addition to the staff 
work. Things went merrily Avith me for a sliort time, when most 
unexpectedly my hopes of some day becoming Quartermaster- General 
of the Army in India Averc dashed to the ground by the Governor- 
General refusing to conhrm my appointment, because I had not passed 
the prescribed examination in Iliiuhistani. A rule existed requiring a 
language test, but it had seldom been enforced, certainly not in the 
case of ‘ acting appointments,’ so that this refusal came as a great bloAv 
to me. It had, hoAvever, excellent results, for it made me determined 
to pass ill Hindustani. It Avas then May, and in July the half-yearly 
examination Avasto bo held. I forthwith engaged the host nianshi^ at 
PosliaAvar, shut mysedf up, and studied Indian literature from morning 
till night, until I felt pretty conhdent of success. 

* The late (Jpneral Sir Harry Liinis<len, K.C.S.I., C. 1*. 

f Bastard lloriean. 

:}; This ollicor arrived in India as a Cornet in the 'iltli Light Dragoons in 
the year 1810, and altlioiigh, when he reaehed iVshawar with liis regiment — 
the ‘22iul Foot — in he had been forty-thfee yc'ars in (he army, and Avas 

sixty-ono years of age, ho had not even sneeceded to the command of a 
battalion. He was an ofliccr of unusual energy and aoGvity, a tine rider, a 
jMittcrn drill, and a thorough soldier all round. He was not fortunate enough 
to see much active sorviec, hut it must have been a soureo of consolation to 
him to feel, when ending his days as Governor of tlie Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea, that it Avas in a great measure owing to Ids forc'siglit and decision 
tliat there Avas no serious disturbance at Peshawar during the eventful summer 
of 18.")7. 

§ Instructor in Oriental languages. 
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Just before the examination took place, the officer who liad stepped 
into my shoes when I was turned out (Lieutenant Mordaunt Fitz- 
Gerald, of my own regiment) was offered an appointment m the Punjab 
Frontier Force. He consulted me as to the advisability of accepting it, 
and I told liim I thought ho ought not to do so. I considered this most 
disinterested advice, for I had good reason to believe tliat 1 should be 
re-appointed to the staff, sliouM the appointment again become vacant. 
Fortunately for me, Fitz-Gerald followed the usual procedure of those 
who delight in consulting tlieir friends. He listened to my advice, and 
then decided not to follow it. Accordingly, he joined the Punjab 
Frontier Force, whilst I, having passed the examination, went back to 
the coveted appointment, and continued in the department, with the 
exception of one or two short intervals, until 1B7B, when I left it 
as Quartermaster- General. 

The autumn of 1856 was a very sickly one at Peshawar ; fever was 
rife amongst the troops, and in the hope of shaking it off Prigadier 
Cotton got permission to take a certain number into camp. It was 
SSeptember, and the sun was still very hot, so that it was nece.ssary to 
begin the daily marcli long before dawn in order to reach the new 
camping ground while it was still tolerjibly cool. We crossed the Kabul 
river at Nowshera, which place was then being made into a station for 
troops, and marched about the Yusafzai plain for three weeks. The 
chief difficulty was the absence of water, and 1 had to prospect the 
country every afternoon for a sufficient supply, an<l to determine, with 
regard to this nine qua non, where the camp should be pitched the 
next day. On one occasion the best place I could discovcu* was between 
two and three miles off the main road. There was no difficulty in 
reaching it b^^ day, but I was afraid of some mistake being made when 
we had to leave it in the small hours of the morning, few things being 
more bewildering than to find one’s way in the dark from a camp 
pitched in the open country when once the tents have been struck. It 
was my duty to lead the column and see that it marched off in the 
right direction ; knowing how anxious the Prigadier was that the new 
ground should be reached while it was cool, and the men bo thuH saved 
from exposure to the sun, I was careful to note my position with regard 
to the stars, and to explain to the officer who was in orders to command 
the advance guard the direction lie must take. When the time came 
to start, and the Prigadier was about to order the bugler to sound the 
march, I saw that the advance guard was drawn up at riglit angles to 
the way in which we had to proceed. The officer commanding it was 
positive he was right, and in this he was supported by Prigadier Cotton 
and some of the other officers; I was eijually positive that ho was 
wrong, and that if we marched as ho proposed, we should find ourselves 
several miles out of our course. The Prigadier settled the (piestion by 
saying I was responsible for the troops going in the right direction, and 
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ordering mo to show the way. The country was perfectly bare, there 
was not a tree or object of any kind to guide me. and the distance 
seemed interminable. I heard opinions freely expressed that I was on 
the wrong road, and at last, when the Brigadier himself came up to me 
and said he thought I must have lost the way, I really began to waver 
in my conviction that I was right. At that moment my horse stumbled 
into a ditch, which proved to be the boundary of the main road. I was 
immensely relieved, the Brigadier was delighted, and from that moment 
I think ho was satisfied tliat I had, what is so essential to a Quarter- 
master-General in the field, the bump of locality. 

In October the Artillery moved into the practice camp at Chamkanie, 
about five miles from Bcshawar. It was intended that we should 
remain there for a couple of months, but before the end of that time I 
had to join the General at Itawal I’indi, where he had gone on a tour 
of inspection. Being anxious not to shirk my regimental duty, I did 
not leave Chamkanie until the last moment, and had but one day in 
which to reach Kawal Pindi, a distance of one humhx'd miles, which I 
accomplished on horseback between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., only stopping 
at Attock a short time for refreshment. 

This tour with General Heed ended my staff duties for a time, as 
the survey in Kashmir had come to an end and Lumsden rejoined his 
appointment before Christmas. 


(TIAPTKB V. 

Towards the close of the year 1S56, a rumour reached us tliat the 
Amir, Dost Mahomed Klian, was shortly expected to arrive at 
Peshawar to meet the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, who 
had recently been made a K.C.B. 

Before describing the Amir’s visit and its results, it seems desirable 
that I should briefly explain how and why the visit was brought about, 
and then endeavour to show what an important bearing its results had 
on the groat crisis which occurred so unexpectedly a few' months later. 

It will be remombered that the murdered Mackeson was succeeded 
as Conmussioner of Peshaw’ar by Herbert Edwardes, one of the most 
remarkable men that the Indian army has over produced, and who, as 
I have already mentioned, entirely concurred in my father’s expressed 
opinion as to the great advantage it would bo for the Government of 
India to enter into more friendly relations w’ith the Ruler of Kabul. 
They both htdd that the constant troubles all along our frontier were 
in a great measure duo to the Amir’s hostility, and that such troubles 
would increase rather than diminish unless w'e could succeed in 
establishing an entente cor dint e with Dost Mahomed. 
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In IS.") 1 Edwardes had a correspondence with the Governor-General 
on tlie subject, and on one occasion expressed liiinsclf as follows : ‘ My 
own feeling is, that wo have much injured Dost IMahomed, and may 
very well alToi’d to let by-gones be by-goncs. It would contribute much 
to the security of this frontier if open relations of goodwill were 
established at Kabul. Tliere is a sullenness in our present relations, as 
if both parties wei'o brooding over the past, and expecting an oppor- 
tunity in the future. This keeps up excitement and unrest, and 
prevents our inlluence and institutions taking root. T sliould be very 
glad to see a new ac(‘Ount opened on the basis of an open treaty of 
friendship and alliance.’ 

Lord Dalhousic was quite in accord with Edwardes. lie thought it 
very desirable to be on better terms witli Kabul, but believed tliis to be 
a result dhlicult to attain. ‘ I give you,’ he said in a letter to Edwardes, 
‘ carfc hlanchr, and if you can. only bring about such a result as you 
propose, it will be a new feather in yo\ir cap.’ 

Lord Dalliousie was supported l)y the Dritish Government in Ins 
opinion as to the desirability of coming to a better understanding witli 
the Amir. War with llussia was then imminent, nnd the strained 
condition of European politics made it expedient that we should bo on 
more amicable terms with Afghanistan. 

The Governor-General tlius wrote to Edwardes: 

‘ Prospects of a war between Russia and 'Furkey are watched with 
interest by all. ... In England they are tidgety regarding this border 
beyond all reason, and most anxious for that declared amity and that 
formal renewal of friendly relations which you advocate ij> your letter.’ 

The balance of Indian opinion, however, was against our making 
overtures to Dost Mahomed. John Lawrence, at that ti)nc the great 
power in the Punjab, was altogcthf'r opposed to l aiwardi's’s policy in 
this matter. He admitted that it might la; wise to renew intercourse 
with the Kabul ruler if ho lir.<t expressed his regret for previous mis- 
understandings ; but later he wrote to Edwardes : 

‘I dare say you arc right; still, I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that it is a mistake, and will end iti mixing us up in Afghan politit^s 
and allairs more than is d(;sirable. Tin* strength which a treaty can 
give us seems to be a delusion. It will be like the reed on which, if a 
man lean, it will break and pierce his hand.’ 

John Nicholson, Outrarn, and J.imcs Abl>ott agreed with Lawrence. 
They urged that any advance on our part wouM bo looked upon as an 
indication of conscious weakness ; and the probability was that an 
arrogant, irritated Mussulman ruh;r would regard an overture as a 
proof of our necessity, and would make our necessity his opportunity. 
But Lord Dalhousic, while anxious to avoid any communication being 
made which could be liable to misconstruction, saw neither objecJ ion 
nor risk in opening the door to reconciliation, provided no undue 
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anxiety was displayed on our part. The Governor- General practically 
left the matter in the hands of Kdwardes, who lost no time in trying to 
attain the desired object. The greatest forbearance and diplomatic 
skill were necessary to bring the negotiations to a satisfactory termina- 
tion, but they were concluded at last, most successfully, and to 
Edwardes alone is due the credit. It is instructive to read the full 
record* of this tedious and ditlicult piece of diplomacy, for it serves as 
an interesting example of Oriental subtlety and circumlocution, con- 
trasted with the straightforward dealing of a high-minded Englishman. 

The Amir wrote a letter to the Governor-General couched in most 
satisfactory terms, which he forwarded to Peshawar by the hand of his 
conlidential secretary, and which received, as it deserved, a very 
friendly reply. 'J'his resulted in Dost Mahomed sending his son and 
heir-apparent, Sardar (Ihulam Haidar Khan, to Peshawar, and deputing 
him to act as his Pletiipotentiarv in the negotiatiojis. Gliulam Haidar 
Khan reached Peshawar in March, 1855, where he was met by the 
Chief Comiiiissiontr, and on the 80th of that month the treaty was 
concluded. ‘ It guaranteed that we should respect the Amir’s posses- 
sions in Afghanistan, and never interfere with them ; while the Amir 
engaged similarly to respect Pritish territory, and to be the friend of 
our friends and the enemy of our enemies.’ 

Tlio Governor-General liad at first resolved to entrust to Edwardes 
the duty of meeting the expected Envoy from Kabul, and orders to that 
effect were issued. But Edwardes, more anxious for the success of 
the negotiations than for his own honour and glory, wrote to Lord 
Dolhousic suggesting that the Government of India should be repre- 
sented by tlie Cliief Commissioner of the Punjab, and promising to 
afford 8ir Jolm I.awrencc all the assistance in his power. Kdwardes 
believed that tlie importance of tlio treaty would be enhanced in the 
eyes of the Afghans by the presence of the higher oflicial ; and in this 
opinion the Governor- General concurred. On the conclusion of the 
treaty, Ta)rd Dalhousic wrote to Edwardes : ‘ I congratulate you and 
myself and all else concerned on this successful issue of the negotiations, 
which have now lasted just a year.’ 

This treaty of March, 1855, was only preliminary to that for the 
ratification of which the Amir came in person to Peshawar the follow- 
ing year. 

Towards the end of 1855 Dost ISIahomed found himself in con- 
siderable ditliculties, and appealed to us for assistance. A revolt had 
occurred at Herat, and a IVu’sian army was preparing to besiege that 
fortress ; the chiefs and people of Kandahar were disaffected ; and the 
province of Balkh was threatened with invasion both by the King of 
Bokhara and by Turkoman hord(*s. The Amir looked upon Herat as 

* See ‘ Memorials of the Life and Letters of Major-General Sir Herbert 
Edwardes. ' 
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an integral part of the Afghan dominions, and was very desirous of re- 
establishing his authority over that place and preventing its falling into 
the hands of the Persians ; but he felt himself too weak to have any 
hope of success without help from us in men and money. It was, 
therefore, Dost Mahomed’s interest to convince the British Govern- 
ment that the Shah had infringed the conditions of an engagement 
entered into with us in 1853, under which Persia abandoned all claim 
to Herat. The Amir thus hoped to establish a quarrel between 
England and Persia for his own benelit, and to secure our assistance 
against the latter power. To further this design, Dost Mahomed 
otTered to come to Peshawar and consult with the British authorities. 
Edwardes was in favour of the proposed visit. John Lawrence w'as 
opposed to it, saying ho did not think much good would result from such 
a meeting, because it could hardly bo anticipated that the views of the 
Amir and the British Government would coincide, and if Dost Mahomed 
should fail to obtain what ho wanted, his dissatisfaction would be a 
positive evil. The Governor-General admitted the force of these objec- 
tions, but in the end considered that they should bo set aside if the 
Amir was in earnest in desiring a consultation. ‘ A refusal or an 
evasion to comply with his wish,’ Lord Dalhousie thought, ‘ might be 
misunderstood, and although a meeting might lead to disappointment 
and disagreement, it would, at any rate, put the relations of the British 
Government with the Amir, as regards Herat, upon a clear footing.’ 

While this discussion was going on, the advance of a Persian army for 
the purpose of besieging H(‘rat, coupled with the insults offered to the 
British ll.'ig at Teheran, led to the declaration of war between England 
and Persia. The Chief Commissioner was therefore directed to tell the 
Amir that he w’ould be paid a periodical subsidy to aid him in carrying 
on hostile operations against Persia, subject to certain conditions. On 
receiving these instructions, the Chief Commissioner directed Edwardes 
to invite the Amir to an interview. Dost Mahomed accepted the 
invitation, but before the auspicious meeting could take place Ijord 
Dalhousie had left India, and Lord Canning reigned in his stead. 
Lord Dalhousie resigned on the ‘20th February, 1856, after having tilled 
the arduous and responsible position of Governor-General for no less 
than eight years, adding year by year fresh lustre to his splendid 
reputation. 

The first day of 1857 witnessed the meeting between the Amir of 
Kabul and the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. The Amir’s camp 
was pitched at the moutli of the Khyber Pass, and that of the Chief 
Commissioner on the plain near Jamrud. Barr’s troop of Horse 
Artillery formed part of the escort, so I was in the midst of it all. On 
the occasion of the Amir’s first visit to the English c/imp, there was a 
force present of upwards of 7,000 soldiers, including tlireo regiments of 
British Infantry ; the troops lined the road for more than a mile, and 
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it was evident that their strength and soldierly appearance inspired the 
Amir and his followers with a very salutary feeling of awe and 
admiration.* 

The result of the conferences between these two great personages was 
an agreement confirming the treaty of the year before. In addition, 
the Amir bound himself to keep up a certain number of regular troops 
for tlie defence of Afghanistan, so long as the war with Persia con- 
tinued, in consideration of a monthly subsidy of Rs. 100,000 and a gift 
of 4,000 muskets. He also engaged to communicate to the Govern- 
ment of India any overtures he might receive from Persia, and he con- 
sented to allow Pritish officers to visit certain parts of his dominions, 
either for the purpose of assisting his subjects against Persia, or to 
ascertain that the subsidy was properly applied. 

I have dwelt at some length on tins treaty with Afghanistan, first, 
because the policy of which this was the outcome was, as I have already 
shown, initiated by my father ; and, secondly, because I do not thinli 
it is generally understood how important to us were its* results. Not 
only did it heal the wounds left open from the first Afghan war, but it 
relieved England of a great anxiety at a time when throughout the 
length and breadth of India there was distress, revolt, bloodshed, and 
bitter distrust of our Native troops. Dost Mahomed loyally held to his 
engagements during the troublous days of the ^lutiny whieli so quickly 
followed this alliance, when, had he turned against us, we should 
assuredly have lost the Punjab; Delhi could never have been taken; 
in fact, I do not sec how any part of the country north of Bengal could 
have been saved. Dost Mahomed's own people could not understand 
his attitude. They freciucntly came to him during the Mutiny, throw- 
ing their turbans at his feet, and praying him as a Mahomedan to seize 
that opportunity for destroying the ‘ infidels.’ ‘ Hear the news from 
Delhi,’ they urged; ‘see the difficulties the Feringhis are in. M'hy 
don't you lead us on to take advantage of their weakness, and win back 
Peshawar ?’ f 

But I am anticipating, and must return to my narrative. 

The clause of the treaty which interested mo personally was that 
relating to British officers being allowed to visit Afghanistan, to give 
ofTect to which a Mission was despatched to Kandahar. It consisted 
of three officers, the brothers Harry and Peter liumsden, and Dr. 
Bellew, togc'thcr with two of Edwardes’s trusted Native Chiefs. The 
selection of Peter Lumsden as a member of this Mission again left the 
Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-Generalship vacant, and I was a 
second time appointed to officiate in his absence. 

Shortly afterwards the General of the division (General Reed) started 
on his tour of inspection, taking me with him as his stafT officer. 
Jhelum was the first place we visited. Whether the sepoys had then 
• ‘ Memorials of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes.’ t 
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any knowledge of what was so soon to happen is doubtful. If they 
had, there was no evidence that such was the case. Nothing could 
have been more proper or respectful than their behaviour ; no crimes 
were rejjortcd, no complaints were made. The British officers, cer- 
tainly, had not the slightest idea of the storm that was brewing, for 
they spoke in the warmest terms of their men. 

From Jhelum we went to liawal Pindi. John Lawrence happened 
to be in camp there at the time, and looked on at the General’s in- 
spection. At the conclusion of tlie parade he sent his secretary to ask 
me if I would like to be appointed to the Public Works Department. 
I respectfully declined the oiler, tliough very grateful for its having 
been made. Some of my friends doubted the wisdom of my refusing 
a permanent civil appointment ; but it meant having to give up soldier- 
ing, wliich I could not make up my mind to do, and though only 
officiating, I was already in the department to which of all others I 
wished to belong. 

Nowshera was the last station wo visited. It was the beginning of 
April, and getting rather hot for parading troops. I there met for the 
first time the present Commander-in-Chief in India, General Sir George 
■White, who was then a subaltern in the 27th (Inniskilling) Regiment. 

I recollect the commanding officer of the 55th, the Native Infantry 
corps at this station, who had served all his life with clean-looking, 
closely-shaven Hindustanis, pointing with a look of contempt, not to 
say disgust, to some Sikhs (a certain proportion of whom had been 
under recent orders enlisted in regiments of Native Infantry), and 
expressing his regret that he could not get them to sluivc their beards 
and cut their hair. ‘ They quite spoil the look of my regiment,’ he 
said. In less than two months’ time the Hindustanis, of whom the 
Colonel was so proud, had broken into open mutiny ; the despised 
Sikhs were the only men of the regiment who remained faithful ; and 
the commanding officer, a devoted soldier wlio lived for his regiment, 
and who implored that his men might not have their arms taken away, 
as he had ‘ implicit confidence ’ in them, and would ‘ stake his life on 
their fidelity,’ had blown his brains out because he found that con- 
fidence misplaced. 

Towards the end of April I was ordered to report on the capabilities 
of Cherat (now well known to all who have been stationed at Peshawar) 
as a sanatorium for European soldiers. I spent two or three days 
surveying the hill and searching for water in the neighbourhood. It 
was not safe to remain on the top at night, so I used to return each 
evening to the plain below, where my tent was pitched. On one 
occasion I was surprised to find a camp had risen up during my absence 
quite close to my tent. I discovered that it belonged to Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Nicholson, the Deputy-Commissioneri who was on his 
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tour of inspection, and very soon I received an invitation to dine with 
him, at which I was greatly pleased. John Nicholson was a name to 
conjure with in the Punjab. I had heard it mentioned with an amount 
of respect — indeed, awe — which no other name could excite, and I was 
all curiosity to see the man whose influence on the frontier was so 
great that his word was law to the refractory tribes amongst whom he 
lived. He had only lately arrived in Peshawar, having been trans- 
ferred from Bannu, a diflicult and troublesome district ruled by him as 
it had never been ruled before, and where he made such a reputation 
for himself that, while he was styled ‘a pillar of strength on the 
frontier’ by Lord Dalhousie, he was looked up to as a god by the 
Natives, who loved as much as they feared him. By some of them he 
was actually worshipped as a saint ; they formed themselves into a sect, 
and called themselves ‘ Nicholseyns.* Nicholson impressed me more 
profoundly than any man I had ever met before, or have ever met 
since. I have never seen anyone like him. He was the beau- ideal of 
a soldier and a gentleman. His appearance was distinguished and 
commanding, with a sense of power about him which to my mind was 
the result of his having passed so much of his life amongst the wild and 
lawless tribesmen, with whom his authority was supreme. Intercourse 
with this man amongst men made me more eager than ever to remain 
on the frontier, and I was seized with ambition to follow in his foot- 
steps. Had I never seen Nicholson again, I might have thought that 
the feelings with which he inspired mo were to some extent the result 
of my imagination, excited by the astonishing stories I had heard of 
his power and influence ; my admiration, however, for him was im- 
measurably strengthened when, a few weeks later, I served as his staff 
officer, and had opportunities of observing more closely his splendid 
soldierly qualities and the workings of his grand, simple mind. 

It was the end of April when I returned to Peshawar from Cherat, 
and rapidly getting hot. On the strength of being a D.A.Q.M.G., I 
had moved into a better house than I had hitherto been able to afford, 
which I shared with Lieutenant Hovenden of the Engineers. We 
were just settling down and making ourselves comfortable for the long 
hot weather, when all our plans were upset by the breaking out of the 
Mutiny. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The first threatenings of coming trouble were heard in the early part 
of 1857. During the months of February, March, and April, rumours 
reached us at Peshawar of mysterious chui^attis (unleavened cakes) 
being sent about the country with the object, it was alleged, of pre- 
paring the Natives for some forthcoming event. There was also an 
evident feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction in the minds of the sepoys. 
We heard that the 19th Native Infantry at Berhainpur, a military 
station about 100 miles from Calcutta, had broken open the bells-of- 
arms,*and forcibl 3 ' taken possession of their muskets and ammunition; 
that a sepoy named Mangal Pandy,t belonging to the 84th Native 
Infantry at Barrackpore, had attacked and severely wounded the 
Adjutant and Sergeant-Major of his regiment; that it was found neces- 
sary to disband the 19th on the 80th March, and tlie 84th on the 
6th May ; that bungalows had been burnt in several stations ; and that 
the sepoys at the Scliools of Musketry had objected to use the cart- 
ridges served out with the new rifles, because, it was asserted, they 
were greased with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard, the one being as 
obnoxious to the prejudices of the Hindu as the other is to those of the 
Mussulman. 

It seems strange on looking back that tliese many warnings should 
have passed almost unheeded, and that there should have been no 
suspicion amongst the oflicers serving with Native regiments that dis- 
content was universal amongst the sepoys, and that a mutiny of the 
whole Bengal Army was imminent. But at that time the reliance on 
the fidelity of tlie Native troops was unbounded, and officers believed 
implicitly in the contentment and loyalty of their men. Their faitli in 
them was extraordinary. Even after half the Native army had 
mutinied and many officers had been murdered, those belonging to 
the remaining regiments could not believe that their own particular 
men could be guilty of treachery. 

At Peshawar there was not the slightest suspicion of the extent to 
which the evil had spread, and we were quite tliunderstruck when, on 
the evening of the 11th May, as we were sitting at moss, the telegraph 
signaller rushed in breathless with excitement, a telegram in his hand, 
which proved to be a message from Delhi ‘ to all stations in the Punjab,’ 
conveying the startling intelligence that a very serious outbreak had 
occurred at Meerut the previous evening, that some of tlie troopers 
from there had already reached Delhi, that the Native soldiers at the 

* Place w'here the arms and accoiitrciiients of Native regiments were 
kept. 

T This name was the origin of the sepoys generally being called Pandies. 
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latter place had joined the mutineers, and that many officers and 
residents at both stations had been killed. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Davidson, commanding the 16th Irregular 
Cavalry, who happened to be dining at mess that evening, was the first 
to recover from the state of consternation into which we were thrown 
by the reading of this telegram. He told us it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the Commissioner and the General should at once be put 
in possession of this astounding news, and at the same time impressed 
upon us the imperative necessity for keeping it secret. 

Davidson then hurried off to the Commissioner, who with his deputy, 
Nicholson, lived within a stone’s-throw of the mess. Edwardes drove 
at once to the General’s house, while Nicholson came to our mess. 
He too pointed out to us the importance of preventing the news from 
getting about and of keeping it as long as possible from the Native 
soldiers. 

We had at Peshaw’ar three regiments of Native Cavalry and five of 
Native Infantry, not less than 5,000 men, while the strength of the two 
British regiments and the Artillery did not exceed 2,000. This European 
force was more than sufficient to cope with the eight Native corps, but 
in the event of any general disturbance amongst the Native troops, W’e 
had to calculate on the probability of their being joined by the 50,000 
inhabitants of the city, and, indeed, by the entire population of the 
Peshawar valley ; not to speak of the tribes all along the border, who 
w ere sure to rise. 

It was an occasion for the gravest anxiety, and the delay of even a 
few hours in the sepoys becoming aware of the disastrous occurrences 
at Meerut and Delhi meant a great deal to us. 

Fortunately for India, there w'cre good men and true at Peshawar in 
those days, when liesitation and irresolution would have been fatal, 
and it is w'orthy of note that they w ere comparatively young men— 
Edwardes was thirty-seven, Nicholson thirty-five ; Neville Chamber- 
lain, the distinguished Commandant of the Punjab Frontier Force (who 
wiis hastily summoned from Kohat, where he happened to be on his 
tour of inspection), was thirty-seven ; and the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton, 
though much older, being sixty-five, was not only exceptionally young for 
his years and full of energy and intelligence, but actually much younger 
than the average of General officers commanding stations in India. 

At once, on hearing of the Mutiny, Edw'ardcs, acting in unison with 
Nicholson, sent to the post-office and laid hands on all Native corre- 
spondence ; the letters they thus secured showed but too plainly how 
necessary w'as this precaution. The number of seditious papers seized 
was alarmingly great ; they were for the most part couclied in figurative 
and enigmatical language, but it was quite sufficiently clear from them 
that every Native regiment in the garrison was more or less implicated 
and prepared to join the rebel movement. 


; i --2 
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A strong interest attaches to these letters, for they brought to light 
the true feeling of the Natives towards us at the time, and it was 
evident from them that the sepoys had really been niade to believe 
that we intended to destroy their caste by various unholy devices, of 
which the issue of contaminating cartridges was one. The seeds of 
disaffection had been sown by agitators, who thought they saw an 
opportunity for realizing their hope of overthrowing our rule, main- 
tained as it w'as by a mere handful of Europeans in the midst of a vast 
population of Asiatics. This feeling of antagonism, only guessed at 
before, was plainly revealed in these letters, never intended to meet 
the European eye. Some corps did not appear to be (juite so guilty as 
others, but there could now be no doubt that all were tainted with dis- 
loyalty, and that none of the Hindustani troops could any longer be 
trusted. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, the Tdth May, I received a note from 
the General commanding the division directing me to present myself 
at his house the following morning, which I accordingly did. Besides 
General Heed I found there the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton ; the Com- 
missioner, Herbert Edwardes; the Deputy Commissioner, John 
Nicholson; Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, and (’aptain Wright, 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-Gcneral, who, hko myself, had been sum- 
moned to record the decisions that might be arrived at. 

This meeting was a most momentous one, and I remember being 
greatly impressed witli the calm and comprehensive view of the situa- 
tion taken by Edwardes and Nicholson. Tliey had already been in 
communication with the ('hief Commissioner, and had, previous to the 
meeting, received a telegram from him approving generally of the 
severid proposals they contemplated. Jolm I.awrencc also inforined 
them that the authorities at Lahore had decided on disarming the 
Native troops at Mian ?dir tliat very morning. 

The problem to be solved was how the Punjab could best be made 
secure with the small force of British troops aviulable — all told not 
more than 15, (XX), with 84 guns —against upwards of C5,(X)0 Natives 
of whom 42,0(X) were Hindustanis), with 02 guns.'*' In all stations 

* At Meerut, Dtlbi, and Kurki, and in the I’unjal* there were: 

Hr it mil I'roojis, 

MKN. 

2 Regiments of Cavalry • - - 1,410 

12 Regiments of In fantrv - 12,021 

9 Troops of Horse Artifleiy 1,017 

.5 Light Field Batteries - 415 

10 Companies of Foot Artillerymen - 837 



Total 


10.:{03 


84 
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Native troops preponderated, and in some there were no European 
soldiers at all. 

Edwardes and Nicholson pfave it as their opinion that the only chance 
of keepin^^ the I^unjab and the frontier quiet lay in trusting the Chiefs 
and people, and in endeavouring to induce them to side with us against 
the Hindustanis. They undertook to communicate, regarding the 
raising of levies and fresh troops, with their friends and acquaintances 
along the border, who had proved such staunch allies in 1B48-49, when 
we were fighting with the Sikhs. How nobly these loyal men re- 
sponded to tlie demand made upon them, and how splendidly the 
frontier and Punjab soldiers whom they brought to our assistance 
behaved, will bo seen hereafter. 

Amongst other matters of importance, it was proposed by those two 
able soldier-civilians, Edwardes and Nicholson, that General Peed, as 
the senior officer in the Punjab, should join the Chief Commissioner at 
Kawal Pindi, leaving Brigadier Cotton in command at Peshawar ; that 
a Movable Column, composed of reliable troops, should be organized at 
some convenient place in the Punjab,* prepared to move in any direction 


Xativr 

J’nutps. 



MKS. 

oesH. 

7 Kegimeiits of Ligljt (.'avalrv - 

8,.51 t 


I t Kegimenls of Irregular Cavalrv and 

(Juides Cavalrv 

8.519 


81 IlegiuH'nts of Kegular Infanti v • . 

ir» Kegimeutsof Irregidar Infantry and 

.50,188 


(Jiiides Infantry 

s 


8 Troops ol Horse Ai tillery 

111 

18 

«> Light Field Batteries 

980 

80 (3 batteries liad only 

‘2 Mountain Batteries 

19-2 

1 guns each) 

1 4 {1 battery had 8, the 

8 Companies of Foot Artillerv - 

8)80 

other 0 guns) 

Head -Quarters and 1*2 Comi>ani<s of 

SaiiiK'is and Miners - 

1.891 


Total - 

(),5,178 

()‘2 


The above liguns show the tivoi>s at full strength. There were ]>iolxibly 
not more than ir»,000 Hritish sohliers in the, Punjab available for duty in 
May, 1857. 

* The original proj>osal was that the Movable Column should bo formed at 
.Ihelum, and comjx>sod of the ‘ilth Foot from Rawal Findi, the 27th Foot from 
No\v.shrra, a troop of Horse Artillery from Peshawar, a Native Field Battery 
from .nielum, the tJuides from Murdan, the Hdli Irregtilar Cavalry from 
Kawal Pindi, the Kuinaon battalion from Murree, tlu> 1st Punjab Infantry 
from Bannn, and a wing of the ‘2ml Punjab Cavalry from Kobat. But events 
devtdojH'd .so rapidly that before the column was fornunl every one of these 
troops was otherwise emjdoyed. Itwa.s thought unwise to unduly weaken the 
Peshaw ar valley ; the troop of Horse Artillery, therefore, stotxl fast, the 27 th 
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where its services might be required ; that the Hindustani regiments 
should be scattered as much as possible, in order to prevent dangerous 
combinations; that a detachment of Punjab Infantry from Kohat 
should replace the Hindustani sepoys in the fort of Attock, which was 
a very important position, as it contained a magazine, and covered the 
passage of the Indus ; and that a small guard of Pathan levies, under 
a tried and trusty frontier Native officer, should be placed in charge of 
the Attock ferry. 

All these proposals were cordially and unanimously agreed to by the 
military authorities present. 

The question of the command of the Movable Column was then 
discussed. It was considered essential that the officer selected should, 
in addition to otlier necessary qualifications, have considerable experience 
of the country, and an intimate knowledge of Native soldiers. It was 
no ordinary command. On the action of the Movable Column would 
depend, to a great extent, the mamtenance of peace and order through- 
out the Punjab, and it was felt that, at such a crisis, the best man must 
be selected, irrespective of seniority. It was a position for which Cotton 
and Nicholson would have given much, and for which they were \vell 
qualified, but there was important work for them to do at Peshawar. 
Neville Chamberlain was available, and there was a general consensus 
of opinion that he should be appointed. It was necessary, liowevcr, to 
refer the matter to the Chief Commissioner, with a request that he 
would submit it for the orders of the Coinmander-in-Chief. This course 
was adopted, and in a few hours a reply was received from General 
Anson nominating Chamberlain to the command. My anxiety as to 
the Commander-in-Chief’s decision was very considerable; for Brigadier 
Chamberlain, to my infinite delight and astonishment, had offered, in 
the event of his being appointed, to take me with him as his staff 
officer — the most wonderful piece of good fortune that could have come 
to me ; my readers must imagine my feelings, for it is impossible for 
me to describe them. My most sanguine hopes seemed about to be 
more than realized ; for though the serious aspect of affairs seemed to 
promise the chance of active service, I little thought that I should be 
lucky enough to be employed as the staff officer of such a distinguished 
soldier as Neville Chamberlain. 

When the meeting was over I was ordered to take the several 
messages, which Wright and I had written out, to the telegraph office, 

Foot was halted at Attock, and the 24th Foot and Kumaon battalion were kept 
at their stations ready to move towards the frontier. The Guides, 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, and bst Punjab Infantry were ordered to Delia, and the KJth Irregular 
Cavalry and the Native Field Battery were not considered sufliciently loyal to 
l)c employed on such a duty. Eventually, the column was formed of one 
troop of Horse Artillery, one Field Battery, and one Infantry regiment, all 
Britisli and all from Sialkot. 
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and see them despatched myself ; as they disclosed more or less the 
measures that liad been decided upon, it was necessary to avoid any 
chance of their falling into the hands of Native clerks. One of the 
messages* contained a summary of the proceedings of the council, and 
was addressed to the commanding officers of all stations in the Punjab, 
with the view of imparting confidence, and letting them know what 
steps were being taken for the protection of the British residents 
throughout the province. This duty having been carried out, I returned 
home in a not unpleasant frame of mind, for though the crisis was a 
grave one, the outlook gloomy, and the end doubtful, the excitement 
was great. There were stirring times in store for us, when every man’s 
powers would be tested, and the hopefulness of youth inclined me to 
look only on the bright side of the situation. 

My equanimity was somewhat disturbed later in the day by an 
occurrence which caused me a good deal of annoyance at the time, 
though it soon passed away. Nicholson came to my house and told me 
that the proceedings at the meeting that morning had in some un- 
accountable manner become known ; and he added, much to my 
disgust, that it was thought I might perhaps have been guilty of the 
indiscretion of divulging them. I was very angry, for I had appreciated 
as much as anyone the immense importance of keeping the decisions 
arrived at perfectly secret ; and I could not help showing something of 
the indignation I felt at its having been thought possible that I could 
betray the confidence reposed in me. I denied most positively having 
done so; upon which Nicholson suggested that we should proceed 
together to the telegraph office and see whether the information could 
have leaked out from there. The signaller was a mere boy, and 
Nicholson’s imposing presence and austere manner w ere quite too much 
for him ; he was completely cowed, and, after a few hesitating denials, 

* The full ti'xt of tlic incvssage was as follows : 

‘From General Heed, Peshawar. 

‘To Sir John Lawrence, Rawal Pindi, the Commander-in -Chief, Simla, and 
otfieer.s commanding all stations in the Punjab resiMJctively ; to be for- 
warded by the assistant in charge of the telegraph office, or iK)st, as the 
case may be. 

‘The senior military officer in the Punjab, Major-General Reed, having this 
morning received news of the disjirining of the troo}>s at Mian Mir, a council 
of war was held, consisting of General Reed, Brigadier Cotton, Brigadier 
Neville ChamVierlaiii, Colonel Eilwanles, and Colonel Nicholson, and the 
following measures were decided on, subject to the confirmation of tlie Com- 
mander-in-Chief. General Reed assumes the chief n»ilitary command in the 
Punjab ; his Iload-t|)narters will be the Head-Quarters of the Punjab Civil 
Government, and a Movable Column will be formed at Jhclum at once, con- 
sisting of [the troops wore here detailed]. The neces^sary oitlers for this 
column have been issued. The column will nio\e on eveiy point in the 
Punjab where o[>cn mutiny retiuires to bo put down hy fonre, and officers 
commanding at all stations in the Punjab will co-oprato with the column.’ 
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he admitted having satisfied the curiosity of a friend who had inquired 
of him how the authorities intended to deal with the crisis. This was 
enough, and 1 was cleared. The result to me of this unpleasant 
incident was a delightful increase of intimacy with the man for whom 
above all others I had the gi’eatest admiration and most profound 
respect. As if to make up for his momentary injustice, Nicholson was 
kinder to mo than ever, and I felt I had gained in him a firm and 
constant friend. So ended that eventful day. 

At that time it was the custom for a staff officer, who had charge of 
any Government property, to have a guard of Native soldiers in charge 
of his house. That night it happened that my guard was furnished by 
the 64 th Native Infantry, a regiment with a particularly bad reputation, 
and which had, in order to give effect to the measures proposed at the 
morning’s meeting, been ordered to leave Peshawar and proceed to the 
outposts. The intercepted letters showed that this regiment was on 
the point of mutinying, and I could not help feeling, as I lay down on 
my bed, which, as usual in the hot weather, was placed in the verandah 
for the sake of coolness, how completely I was at the mercy of the 
sentry who walked up and down within a few feet of me. Fortunately, 
he was not aware that his regiment was suspected, and could not know 
the reason for the sudden order to march, or my career might have 
been ended then and there. 

AVithin a week from that time I had started for llawal Pindi to be 
ready to join the Movable Column, which was to be formed at 
Wazirabad as soon as the troops could be got together. I took with 
me only just enough kit for a hot-weather march, and left everything 
standing in my house just as it was, little thinking that I should never 
return to it or be quartered in Peshawar again. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Before proceeding with the account of my experiences with the Movable 
Column, and the subsequent operations for the suppression of the 
rebellion, in which I was fortunate enough to take part, it will, I think, 
be advisable, for the better understanding of the whole situation, to 
devote a little time to the consideration of the progress of events from 
the first appearance of symptoms of disaffection in Lower Bengal, to the 
crisis I have just been describing, when Peshawar became involved in 
the general disturbance. 

The substitution of a new rifle for the old musket with which the 
sepoys had hitherto been armed entailed a different kind of drill ; and 
in order that this drill should be speedily learned by the whole Native 
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army, depots were formed at convenient places for the instruction of 
selected men from every corps, who, on becoming proficient, were to 
return and instruct their own regiments. One of these depots was at 
Dum-Dum, and as early as the 24th January General Hearsay, com- 
manding the Presidency division, reported to Head- Quarters that he 
perceived an ‘ unpleasant feeling ’ amongst the Native soldiers learning 
the new drill, caused by a belief instilled into them ‘ by designing 
persons, most likely Brahmins,’ that they were to be forced to embrace 
Christianity, and that for the furtherance of this object the new ball- 
cartridges received from the arsenal at Fort William were greased with 
the fat of pigs and cows, with the intention of violating the religious 
prejudices and destroying the caste of those who would have to bite 
them. 

A little later v arious acts of incendiarism took place at other stations 
in the command, and Hearsay became more than ever convinced that 
there was grave dissatisfaction amongst the troops. He therefore 
ordered a Court of Inquiry to bo held to enable him to ascertain the 
real cause of the ill-feeling which so evidently existed. 

In the General’s opinion, the statements recorded in the proceedings 
of this Court clearly established the fact, that the Native ofheers and 
sepoys were undoubtedly imbued with the belief that an unholy 
mixture of cow’s fat and lard had been used in the maiiufacture of the 
new cartridge, and ho recommended that the rifle ammunition should 
in future be made up with the same description of paper that had always 
been used for the muste3t- cartridge, which, he conceived, would put an 
end to their suspicions and uneasiness. 

The General, however, was told in reply that it was impossible to 
use the old paper for the new cartridge, as the bore of the rifle being 
much smaller than that of the musket, thinner paper was indispensable; 
and he was directed to inform the sepoys that the new paper, though 
tougher and less bulky, was made of exactly the same material as the 
old. With respect to the lubricating mixture, he w’as to announce that 
the Government had authorized the preparation of a grease, composed 
of wax and oil, which was to be made up and applied to the cartridges 
by the men themselves. These orders w'ere carefully explained to the 
Native troops, but wdthout any good result. Their religious objection 
to the new' cartridge was not removed, and they frankly acknowdedged 
their fears. 

On the 0th February an officer of the 84th Native Infantry at 
Barrackpore was informed by a sepoy of his company that the four 
Native regiments at that station, fearing that they w'ould be forced to 
destroy their caste and become Christians, had determined to rise 
against their oflicers, and when they had plundered and burned their 
bungalows, to proceed to Calcutta and try to seize Fort William, or, if 
that proved beyond their pow'ers, to take possession of the treasury. 
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This circumstance was reported to Government by General Hearsay 
on the 11th February. In the same letter he said, ‘ We have at 
Barrackpore been living upon a mine ready for explosion,’ and he 
reported a story which had reached him from Dum-Dum of a sepoy, on 
his way to cook his food with his lotar^' full of water, meeting a low- 
caste man belonging to the arsenal where the Enfield cartridges were 
being manufactured. This man, it was said, asked the sepoy to allow 
him to drink from his lota. The sepoy, a Brahmin, refused, saying ; 
*I have scoured my Jota; you will defile it by your touch.’ The low- 
caste man replied : ‘ You think much of your caste, but wait a little : 
the Sahib-logue\ will make you bite cartridges soaked in cow’s fat, and 
then where will your caste be T The sepoy no doubt believed the man, 
and told his comrades what was about to happen, and the report 
rapidl^' spread to other stations. 

Early in March several of the Hindu sepoys belonging to the Dum- 
Dum School of Musketry expressed their unwillingness to bite the new 
cartridge, and the Commandant proposed that the drill should be altered 
so as to admit of the cartridge being torn instead of bitten. Hearsay 
supported the proposal, remarking that the new mode of loading need 
not be made to appear as a concession to agitation, but as part of the 
drill for the new weapon. Events, however, moved so quickly that, 
before sanction could be received to this suggestion, the troops at Ber- 
hampur had broken into open mutiny. They refused to receive their 
ammunition, on the ground of its being polluted, oven after it was 
explained to them that they were not being gii»en the new cartridges, 
but those which had been made up in the regiment a year before. That 
night they broke open the bells-of-arms, and carried off their muskets. 

The Government then became aware that prompt action was neces- 
sary. They decided that such open mutiny could not be excused on the 
grounds of religious scruples, and ordered the regiment to be disbanded. 
As Berhampur was somewliat isolated, and some distance from 
European troops, it was arranged that the disbandment should take 
place at the Head-Quarters of the Presidency division, and the 19th 
Native Infantry was accordingly ordered to march to Barrackpore. 

The revolt of this regiment brought forcibly before Lord Canning and 
his advisers the perilous position of Ivower Bengal, owing to the paucity 
of European troops. Well may the authorities have been startled, for 
between Calcutta and Meerut, a distance of 900 miles, there were only 
four regiments of British infantry and a few scattered Artillerymen, 
numbering in all less than 5,000, while the Native troops amounted to 
upwards of 55,000. One of the four Infantry regiments was at Fort 

* A inctal drinking vessel, wliich the Hindu religiously guards against 
defilement, and to which he clings as a cherished positssion wlien lie has 
nothing else belonging to him in the world. 

t European officers. 
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William ; but as only a portion of it could be spared for the disband- 
ment of the 19th, a special steamer was despatched to Eangoon to bring 
over the 84th Foot. This regiment reached Calcutta on the 20th March, 
and on the 31st the disbandment of the mutinous Native Infantry 
regiment was carried out. The men were paid up and escorted across 
th river Hughly, whence they were allowed to proceed to their homeS/ 
They behaved in the most orderly manner on the march from Ber- 
hampur and throughout the proceedings, and as they left the parade- 
ground they cheered General Hearsay, and wished him a long life, 
apparently well pleased at being let off so easily. 

At Barrackpore itself an outbreak had occurred two days before in 
the 34th Native Infantry. As I have already related, the sepoy, Mangal 
Bandy, shot at the sergeant-major.* The Adjutant, on hearing what 
had happened, galloped to the parade-ground. As ho neared the 
quarter-guard ho was fired at, and his horse shot by the mutineer, who 
then badly wounded him with a sword as he was trying to disentangle 
himself from the fallen animal. The General now appeared on the 
scene, and, instantly grasping the position of affairs, rode straight at 
Mangal Bandy, who stood at bay with his musket loaded, ready to 
receive him. There was a shot, the whistle of a bullet, and a man fell 
to the ground— but not the General ; it was the fanatic sepoy himself, 
who at the last moment had discharged the contents of his musket into 
his own breast I The wretched man had been worked up to a pitch of 
madness by the sepoys of his regiment, who stood by while he attacked 
the Adjutant, and w’ould have allowed him to kill their Commander, 
but they were too great cowards to back him up openly. Mangal 
Bandy was not dead. He was taken to the hospital, and eventually was 
tried by a Court-Martial composed of Native officers, sentenced to death, 
and hanged in the presence of all the troops at ]^arrackpore. The 
Native officer in command of the quarter-guard met the same fate, and 
the regiment was then disbanded. 

The orders for the disbandment of the 19th and 34th Native Infantry 
were directed to be read to every Native corps in the service, audit was 
hoped that the quick retribution which had overtaken these regiments 
would check the spirit of mutiny throughout the army. For a time 
this hope appeared to be justified. Satisfactory reports were received 
from different parts of Bengal, and anything like a serious or general 
outbreak was certainly not contemplated by the authorities. General 
Hearsay reported to Government that he had directed the European 
troops, temporarily located at Barrackpore, to return to their respective 
cantonments, as he did not think it probable that ho w'ould reciuiro 
their presence again. About the same time Sir John Lawrence, after 
visiting the Musketry School at Sialkot, wrote hopefully to the 

* Each Hindiistaiii regiment had a European sergeant-major and quarter- 
master-sergeant 
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Governor-General of the aspect of affairs in the Punjab. Lord Canning; 
and his advisers, owing to these favourable reports, were on the point 
of sending the 84th Foot back to Burma, when news reached them 
from Upper India of the calamitous occurrences at Meerut and Delhi. 

The Meerut division was commanded by Major-General Hewitt, an 
officer of fifty years’ service, and the station of Meerut by Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson, Commandant of the Bengal Artillery. The garrison 
consisted of the 6th Dragoon Guards, a troop of Horse Artillery, a 
battery of Field Artillery, a company of Foot Artillery, tlie 1st Bat- 
talion 60th KiHes, and three Native corps — the 3rd Light Cavalry, and 
the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 

Towards the end of April incendiar^^ fires began to take place, and 
the Native soldiers evinced more or less disrespect in their manner 
towards their officers. These signs of disaffection were followed by the 
refusal of some of the troopers of the 3rd Liglit Cavalry to receive their 
cartridges, although the commanding officer carefully explained to them 
that they were not the new cartridges, but the very same they had 
always used, and that according to the new drill they were not required 
to bite them when loading their carbines. 

A Court of Inquiry was held to investigate the matter, composed 
entirely of Native officers, three of whom belonged to the offending 
regiment. The verdict of the Court was that no adequate cause could 
be assigned for the disobedience of orders in refusing to receive and use 
the cartridges that were served out. ‘ The only conclusion the Court 
can arrive at in regard to this point is that a report seems to have got 
abroad which in some vague form attaches suspicion of impurity to the 
materials used for making these cartridges, but the Court are 
unanimously of opinion that there is nothing whatever objectionable 
in the cartridges of the 3rd Begiment Light Cavalry, and that they may 
be freely received and used as heretofore without in the slightest degree 
affecting any religious scruple of either a Hindu or Mussulman, and if 
any pretence contrary to that is urged, that it must be false.’ This 
opinion, it must be remembered, was the opinion of Natives, not 
Europeans, and was given only sixteen days before the outbreak 
occurred at Meerut. 

After carefully reviewing the evidence brought before the Court, and 
considering the opinion expressed by the Native officers who composed 
it, the Comraander-in-Chief decided to try the eighty-five men who had 
refused to receive the cartridges by a General Court-Martial composed 
entirely of their own countrymen. The Court was formed of six 
Mahomedans and nine Hindus, six Native officers being brought over 
from Delhi for the purpose. 

The prisoners were tried on the 8th May, found guilty, and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for ten years. 

The following morning there was a parade of the whole of the Meerut 
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garrison, and the finding and sentence of the Court were read to the 
men. The eighty-five troopers were then stripped of their uniform and 
fetters were fastened on their ankles. As each culprit was marched 
forward, he called on his comrades to rescue him, but no response came 
from the ranks ; and when the ceremony was finished the prisoners 
were marched down the line and escorted to the gaol. In liis report of 
the parade to Army Head-Quarters, General Hewitt stated that ‘ the 
majority of the prisoners seemed to feel acutely the degradation to 
which their folly and insubordination had brought them. The re- 
mainder of the troops are behaving steady and soldier-like.’ 

The action of the Heerut authorities in putting the prisoners in irons 
on the parade-ground, in the presence of their regiment, before being 
made over to the civil power, met with the disapproval of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Governor-General. The former expressed his 
regret at the unusual procedure. The latter was more pronounced, and 
thus expressed himself : ‘ The riveting of the men’s fetters on parade, 
occupying, as it did, several hours, in the presence of many who were 
already ill-disposed and many who believed in the cartridge fable, must 
have stung the brigade to the (piick. The consigning the eighty-five 
prisoners after such a ceremony to gaol with no other than a Native 
guard over them was folly that is inconceivable.’ 

The procedure was no doubt unusual, and it certainly was most im- 
prudent, under the circumstances, to trust the gaol to a Native guard. 
I think also, considering the number of the prisoners, and the length 
of time necessary for riveting the fetters, that it was not judicious to 
subject the troops to such a severe and protracted trial of their nerves 
and patience ; but, before acquiescing in Lord Canning’s sweeping con- 
demnation, it should be considered that the object of the punishment 
was to produce a deterrent effect on those who were likely to follow the 
bad example that had been set them, and as the offence of the troopers 
had been public and ostentatious, General Hewitt no doubt thought it 
right to make the punishment as marked and public as possible. 

The next day was Sunday, and outwardly the cantonment of Meerut 
had assumed its usual appearance of Sabbath calm ; but there was an 
undercurrent of unrest— there was considerable commotion in the Native 
bazaars, which were unusually crowded, and had not the European 
officers been blinded by over-confidence in their men, signs might have 
been perceived amongst the Native soldiers of preparation for some 
untoward event. 

It was late in the day before the storm burst. The Chaplain of 
Meerut tells us that he was about to start with his wife for evening 
service, when the Native nurse warned them of coming danger, beseech- 
ing her mistress to remain indoors, and, on being asked to explain, 
saying there would bo a fight with the sepoys. The idea seemed 
incredible, and the Chaplain would have paid no attention to the 
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warning had not his wife been greatly alarmed. At her earnest request 
he took his two children with them in the carriage, instead of leaving 
them in the house with the ayah^ as had been intended. It was soon 
apparent that the ayah had not spoken without reason, for before the 
church was reached sounds of musketry were heard and columns of 
smoke were seen rising above the quarter occupied by the Native troops. 
As the Chaplain arrived at the church enclosure, the buglers of the 60th 
Rifles, who were drawn up ready to enter the church, sounded the 
‘ alarm ’ and the ‘ assembly.’ The parade was dismissed, and as the 
British soldiers rushed to the barracks for their arms and ammunition, 
the congregation rapidly dispersed, some to their homes, others to seek 
safety in the nearest quarter-guard. 

It was the custom before the Mutiny for our soldiers to attend Divine 
Service unarmed, save with their side-arms. The Native soldiers were 
aware of this, and they no doubt calculated on the 60th Rifles being 
safe and almost defenceless inside the churcli as soon as the bells ceased 
tolling. What they were not aware of was the fact that, owing to the 
lengthening days and the increasing heat, the evening church parade 
had been ordered half an hour later than on the previous Sunday. The 
mutineers therefore showed their hand half an hour too soon, and as 
they galloped down the 60th Rifles lines they came upon the men fully 
armed and rapidly falling in. Being thus disappointed in their hope of 
surprising the white soldiers, the 3rd Cavalry proceeded without a 
moment’s delay to the gaol, broke into the cells, and released their 
eighty-five comrades and all the other prisoners, about 1,200 in number. 

While this was going on, the two Native Infantry regiments 
assembled on their respective parade-grounds in wild excitement, dis- 
charging their muskets at random, and setting lire to their own huts. 
The British officers, hearing the tumult, hastened to their lines and did 
their best to restore order, but in vain. The sepoys had gone too far, 
and were absolutely deaf to threats and entreaties. They did not 
attack their own officers, but warned them to get away, telling them 
the Company’s ‘ raj ’* was at an end. Their clemency, however, did 
not extend to officers of other regiments. 

Colonel Finnis, who had served forty years with the sepoys, and 
firmly believed in their loyalty, was the first victim ; he fell riddled 
with bullets from a volley fired by the 20th, while exhorting the men 
of liis own regiment (the 11th) to be true to their salt. The work of 
destruction then began in earnest, in which the population from the 
bazaars and the neighbouring villages eagerly joined, for (as the Com- 
missioner reported) they were armed and ready for the onslaught before 
the sepoys commenced the attack, plainly showing how perfectly they 
were aware of what was about to happen. They poured forth in 
thousands from every direction, and in a surprisingly short time almost 

* Rule. 
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every bungalow belonging to a British officer serving with Native troops 
was gutted and burnt. Besides Colonel Finnis, seven officers, three 
officers’ wives, two children, and every stray European man, woman and 
child in the outskirts of the cantonments were massacred. 

It was now time for the sepoys to think of themselves. They had 
thrown off all allegiance to the Sarkar ;* they had been guilty of 
murder, robbery, and incendiarism, and they knew that retribution 
must speedily overtake them if they remained at Meerut ; they there- 
fore lost no time in making their escape towards Delhi. They had 
had ample opportunity for consultation with the Native officers from 
that station, who had come to Meerut as members of the Court-Martial 
on the men of the 3rd Light Cavalry, and they knew perfectly well 
that the troops at Delhi were prepared to help them to seize the 
magazine and resuscitate the old Moghul dynasty. ‘ To Delhi I To 
Delhi I’ was their cry, and off they went, leaving naught behind them 
in their lines but the smouldering fires of their officers’ houses and the 
lifeless bodies of their English victims. 

But it will be asked, Where were the British troops ? Where indeed ? 
On the alarm being given, the British troops got under arms ‘ in an 
incredibly short time,’ but there was unaccountable delay in marching 
them to the spot where their help was so greatly needed. The 
Carabineers occupied barracks within a few hundred yards of the Native 
Infantry lines, the 60th Rides were only about a mile and a half away, 
and the Artillery lay just beyond the 60th. The Brigadier (Wilson) 
despatched one company of the Rifles to guard the treasury, another he 
left to protect the barracks, and with the remainder, accompanied by 
the Carabineers and Artillery, he leisurely proceeded towards the 
Native Infantry lines. It was almost dark when he arrived, but there 
was light enough to discern, from the ruined houses and the dead 
bodies of the murdered officers lying about, in what a merciless spirit 
the revolt had been perpetrated. A few shots were fired from behind 
the burning huts, but not a single living being was visible, except two or 
three Native troopers who were dimly perceptible in the distance 
coming from the direction of the gaol, and it was evident that the 
sepoys as a body had vanished. But wliither? A lengthened dis- 
cussion took place as to what was the best course to pursue, which only 
resulted in the troops being marched back to their own end of the 
cantonment and bivouacking on the mall for the night. The General 
and Brigadier, misled by the tumult in the city, which they could 
distinctly hear, came to the conclusion that the sepoys had congregated 
within its walls and might shortly be expected to attack that part of the 
station where the European residents chiefly lived. It was not dis- 
covered till the next morning that all three Native regiments had made 
for Delhi. 


^ British Goveniment. 
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It is easy to be wise after the event, but one canziot but feel that 
there was unaccountable, if not culpable, want of energy displayed by 
the Meerut authorities on this disastrous occasion. The officer in com- 
mand was afterwards severely censured for not acting with sufficient 
promptitude on first hearing of the outbreak ; for not trying to find out 
where the mutineers had gone ; and for not endeavouring to overtake 
them before they reached Delhi. The Government of India finally 
signified their disapproval by removing General Hewitt from his com- 
mand. 

Wilson, the Brigadier, like everyone else at Meerut, appears to have 
been completely taken by surprise. But why this should have been 
the case, after the warning that had been given by the mutinous con- 
duct of the 3rd Cavalry, and why no steps should have been taken 
after the exasperating parade on the 9th to guard against a possible, 
if not probable, outbreak, is difficult to understand ; and can only be 
accounted for by that blind faith in the Native soldier, and disbelief in 
his intention or ability to revolt, which led to such unfortunate results 
all over India. 

The following story wall exemplify how completely the authorities at 
Meerut were blinded by this misplaced confidence. On the afternoon 
of the 9th the British officers of the 3rd Light Cavalry went to the gaol 
to pay up the prisoners belonging to their regiment. When Lieutenant 
Hugh Gough,* who was one of these officers, returned to his house, a 
Hindu Native officer, belonging to the troop Gough w'as temporarily 
commanding, told him that the men had determined to rescue their 
comrades, and that the Native guard over the gaol had promised to 
help them. Gough went at once to his commamling officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth, and reported w'hat he liad heard, but the 
Colonel pooh-poohed the idea as ridiculous, and told Gough ho must 
not give credence to anytiiing so monstrous. 

Later in the day Gough met Brig idier Wilson and told him of the 
warning w’hich had been given to him, w'ithout, however, producing 
any impression ; the information was received with the same con- 
temptuous disbelief displayed by Colonel Carmichael Smyth. 

The following day (Sunday), late in the afternoon, the same Native 
officer, attended by tw'o troopers, galloped to Gough’s house, shouting 
to him that the hnlaf had begun, and that the Native Infantry were 
firing on their officers. Gough mounted his horse, and, accompanied 
by the three Cavalry soldiers, proceeded as quickly as possible to the 
Infantry parade-ground, where he arrived just as the wild scene of 
excitement and confusion I have before described was at its height. 
The sepoys, some in uniform, some in their own Native clothes, were 
rushing about in the maddest disorder, yelling, shouting, and dancing 

* Now Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., G.C. B. 
t Tumult. 
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as if possessed, while the flames from the burning huts shed a lurid 
light on the demoniacal proceedings. 

When Gough’s party appeared in sight, the sepoys called to the three 
troopers to get out of the way, as they wanted to shoot the sahib. No 
notice being taken of this warning, they fired straight at the whole 
party, but without hitting anyone. Gough, seeing things had gone too 
far for him to do any good, rode oil' with his little escort to his own 
lines, where he found the men busy saddling their horses, and helping 
themselves to anirnunition from the regimental magazine, which they 
had broken open. He endeavoured in vain to allay the excitement ; 
one or two shots were fired at him by recruits, but no determined attempt 
was made to take his life, and at last the Native officers combined to 
force him away, saying they could no longer answer for his safety. 

It was then all but dark. Gough rode ol’f towards the European 
lines, still accompanied by his trusty Native escort, and on liis way 
came upon an enormous crowd of people from the bazaar, armed with 
sv/ords, sticks, and anything they could get hold of, who tried to stop 
him. Through these ho charged, closely followed by the Native officer 
and two troopers, who did not leave him ujitil he was within sight of 
the Artillery mess. Then they pulled up, and said they could go no 
further. Gough did all he could to persuade them to remain with him, 
but to no purpose. They told him it was impossible for them to 
separate themselves from their friends and relations, and making the 
officer they had so carefully protected a respectful salaam, they rode off 
to join their mutinous comrades. Gough never heard of them again, 
though ho tried hard to trace what had become of the men who proved 
themselves such ‘ friends in need.’ 

However much the authorities at Meerut deserved to be censured for 
their dilatoriness in dealing with the revolt in the first instance, anti their 
lack of energy in not trying to discover in what direction the mutineers 
had gone, I doubt whetlier anything would have been gained by follow- 
ing them up, or whether it would have been possible to overtake them 
before they reached Delhi. Only a very few European Cavalry were 
available for pursuit, for the Carabineers, having lately arrived in India, 
were composed mainly of recruits still in the riding-school, and their 
horses for the most part were quite unbroken. These fe\r, with the six 
Horse Artillery guns, might have been despatched ; but the mutineers 
had a considerable start, the Cavalry could not liave been overtaken, 
and as soon as the Infantry became aware that they were being 
followed, they would have scattered themselves over the country, the 
features of which were familiar to them, and, favoured by the darkness, 
could have defied pursuit. Delhi is forty miles from Meerut, and it 
would not have been possible for the 60th Rifles, marching in the 
terrible heat of the month of May, to have reached that place before 
the next evening (the 11th), and, as was afterwards ascertained, the 
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work of murder and devastation there began on the morning of that 
day. The three Native Infantry regiments and the battery of Artillery 
stationed at Delhi were prepared to join the insurgent troopers from 
Meerut directly they arrived. The magazine, with its vast stores of 
war material, was in the hands of the King, and the 150,000 inhabitants 
of the city were ready* to assist in the massacre of the white men and 
women, and the destruction of their property. 

After careful consideration of all the circumstances of the revolt at 
Meerut, I have come to the conclusion tiiat it would have been futile 
to have sent the small body of mounted troops available in pursuit of 
the mutineers on the night of the 10th May, and that, considering the 
state of feeling throughout the Native Army, no action, however 
prompt, on the part of the Meerut authorities could have arrested the 
Mutiny. The sepoys had determined to throw off their allegiance to 
the British Government, and the when and the how were merely 
questions of time and opportunity. 


CHAPTER Vlll. 

While the events I have recounted were taking place, the Commander- 
in- Chief and the Head-Quarters staff were on their way up country 
inspecting the troops at the various stations cn route to Simla, at which 
place it had been arranged that the summer of 1857 was to bo spent. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India at that time was General the Hon. 
George Anson, an officer of forty-three years’ service, but without 
much Indian experience, having been only four years in the country. 
He was an able, intelligent man, an excellent judge of character, a 
great authority on whist and on horses, and he was well known in 
London society, which was somewhat surprised when he accepted an 
appointment in India~tho command of the Meerut division. He did 
not, however, remain long in that position, for he was soon given the 
command of the Madras Army, and a year and a half later became 
Commander-in Chief in India. General Anson was present at Waterloo 
as an Ensign, but had seen no service afterwards, and until he arrived 
in India had held no high appointment. 

When the Commander-in-Chief left Calcutta the previous autumn, 
all was apparently quiet in the Native army. Ho visited the principal 
military stations, amongst others Meerut and Delhi, and although 
reports of an uneasy feeling amongst the Native troops in the Presi- 
dency division had reached him from time to time, it was not until he 
arrived at Umballa, about the middle of March, that these reports were 
confirmed by personal communication with the sepoys attending the 
School of Musketry which had been formed at that station. 
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On the occasion of the Commander-in-Chief’s inspection of the School, 
he learnt from the men of the various regiments under instruction how 
strongly opposed they were to using a cartridge which they believed to 
be injurious to their caste. Anson listened attentively to all the sepoys 
had to say, and then explained to them in a manly, sensible speech, 
that the old cartridge was not suited to the rifle about to be introduced. 
A new cartridge had, therefore, to be made ; but they must not listen 
to any foolish rumour as to its being designed to destroy their caste, 
lie assured them, ‘ on the honour of a soldier like themselves,’ that it 
had never been, and never could be, the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to coerce the religious feeling of either the military or the civil 
population of India, or to interfere in any way with their caste or 
customs. He told the Native officers to do all in their power to allay 
the men’s unfounded fears, and called upon them to prove themselves 
worthy of the high character they had hitherto maintained ; he con- 
cluded by warning all ranks that the Government w'ere determined not 
to yield to insubordination, which would be visited with the severest 
punishment. 

The demeanour of the sepoys was most respectful, and when the 
parade was over they expressed their high sense of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s goodness. They declared that he had removed their own 
objections, but that the story was universally believed by their country- 
men and relations, and if they were to use the cartridge they must 
become social outcasts. 

General Anson, feeling that the doubts and anxieties of the men with 
regard to the use of the new cartridges were by no means imaginary, 
suspended their issue until a special report had been prepared as to the 
composition of the paper in which they were wrapped.* 

" ‘ I am not so mucli surnrised,’ wrote Ccueral Anson to Lord Canning 011 
the 23rd Mareli, ‘at their objections to the cartridges, having seen them. I 
had no idea they contained, or, rather, are smeared with, such a quantity of 
grease, wliich looks exactly like fat. After ramming down tlie ball, the 
muzzle of tlie musket is covered with it. This, however, will, I imagine, not 
be the case with those prepared according to the late instructions. But tliere 
are now misgivings about the {)apcr, and I think it so desirable that they 
should bo assured that no animal grease is used in its manufacture, that I 
have oidcrcd a special report to be made to me on that head from Meerut, and 
until I receive an answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable material is 
used, no firing at the depots l»y the se|)oys will take place. It would be easy 
to dismiss the detachments to their regiments without any ])ractice, on the 
ground tliat the hot weather is .so advanced, and that very little progress 
could be made, but I do not think that would be admissible. The question, 
having been raised, must be settled. It w’ould only be deferred till another 
year, and I trust that the measures taken by the Government when the objec- 
tion was first made, and the example of the punishment of the 19th Native 
Infantry and of the other delinquents of the 70tli, now being tried by a General 
Court-Martial, will have the effect wo desire.’-— K A yk, vol. i., p. 558. 

4—2 
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Having thus done all that ho could at the time to allay any feeling 
of uneasiness, and hoping that the nows of the disbandment of the 
19th Native Infantry would check the spirit of insubordination, General 
Anson continued his journey to Simla, that beautiful place in the 
Himalayas, 7,000 feet above the sea, which has since become the seat 
'of the Government of India and Army Head-Quarters during the liot 
weather montlis. 

The Commander-in-Chief had been at Simla rather more than a 
month, when, on the afternooji of Tuesday, the 12th May, an Aide-de- 
camp galloped in from Umballa (the Head-Quarters station of the 
Sirhind division), distant eighty miles, bringing with him a copy of the 
telegraphic message which had been despatched from Delhi the previous 
day to ‘ all stations in the Punjab,’ and which had caused such con- 
sternation at Peshawar on the evening of the 11th May. 

Sir Henry Darnard, commanding the Sirhind division, desired the 
Aide-de-camp (his own son) to inform the Commander-in-Chief that 
the temper of the three Native regiments at Umballa was more than 
doubtful, and that it seemed advisable that the three regiments of 
British Infantry stationed in the hills near Simla should be ordered at 
once to Umballa. So urgent did this seem to Barnard, that, in antici- 
pation of sanction from the Commander-in-Chief, ho told Ins son to 
warn the 7oth Foot as ho passed through Kasauli to be prepared for an 
immediate move. 

General Anson at once saw the necessity for taking prompt action. 
That same afternoon he despatched an Aide de-camp to Kasauli to 
order the 7oth to proceed without delay to Ihnballa, and the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers at Dagshai to follow the 7oth as soon as carriage could be 
collected ; also to warn the 2nd Bengal F usiliers at Subathu to be ready 
to move. Expresses were sent at the same to Ferozepore and Jullundur 
directing that a European guard should be placed in charge of the 
magazine at the former place, and a detachment of European Infantry 
thrown into the fort of Pliilour from the latter. The confidence re- 
posed in the Native army before the Mutiny was so great that these 
two important magazines, like almost all the arsenals and magazines 
in India, were guarded by Native soldiers, and subsequent events 
proved that, but for General Anson’s timely precautions, the mutineers 
must have obtained possession of the magazines at Ferozepore and 
Philour.* 

* Surely those wliorn God has a iiiiiul to destiny, He first deprives of their 
senses ; fur not only were the inagazine.s at Delhi and Cawniiore allowed to 
fall into the enemy’s hands, but the great arsenal at Allahabad narrowly 
escajMjd the same fate. Up till May, 18.57, thi.s fort was garrisoned only by 
Native soldiers. Early in that month sixty worn-out Euro|)ean iKUisioners 
were brought to Allaliabad from Chunar, with whose assistance, ana that of n 
few hastily raised Volunteers, Lieutenants llussell and Tod Brown of the 
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Anson had not long to wait before he received confirmation of the 
alarming news brought by General Barnard’s son. The very next 
afternoon a letter arrived from Meerut giving an account of the out- 
break on the 10th, and a few particulars of what had occurred at Delhi. 
The Commander-in-Chief immediately decided on proceeding to 
Umballa, to superintend personally the organization of the force 
which, as lie rightly judged, would have to be sent to Delhi. There 
was no hesitation on General Anson’s part, or delay in issuing the 
necessary orders.* The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers were directed to march 
to Umballa, and an Aitillery officer was sent express to Philour with 
instructions for a third-class siege-train to be got ready, and for reserve 
Artillery and Infantry ammunition to be despatched to Umballa. 
Orders were also issued for the Nasiri battalion, stationed at Jutog, 
near Simla, and for the company of Native Artillery at Kangra and 
Nurpurf to march with all expedition to Philour, for the purpose of 
accompanying the siege-train ; and for the Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas 
Debra Dun, and the Sappers and Miners at Rurki, to proceed to 
Meerut. 

Having thus pressed forward the measures for the suppression of the 
revolt which to him seemed most urgent, General Anson left Simla 
early on the 14tli May, within forty-eight hours of the receipt of the 
first news of the outbreak, and reached Umballa the following morning. 
His last act at Simla was to draft a circular which he hoped would have 
the effect of allaying excitement in the Native army. 

The report which Sir Henry Barnard had to make to the Chief on 
his arrival at Umballa was not reassuring. The troops at that station 
consisted of Her Majesty’s 9th I.ancers, tw o troops of Horse Artillery, 
the 4th Bengal Light Cavalry, and tw^o regiments of Native Infantry. 
The 75th Foot and 1st Bengal Fusiliers had just marched in wdth only 
thirty and seventy rounds of ammunition per man, respectively, and 
(from want of carriage) without tents or baggage. The Commissariat 
and Medical Departments were totally \mprepared to meet the require- 
ments of a force suddenly ordered to take the field ; there w’ere no 
doolies for the sick ; supplies were difficult to collect, for the bazaars 


Bengal Artillery, were able to overawe and disarm the Native gnanl on the very 
night on wliich the regiments to which they belonged mutinied in the ad joining 
euntonment. These two gallant offieei*s had taken the ]>reeautiou to till the 
cellars l)elow the armoniy (which contained some 50,000 or 60,000 stands of 
arms) with barrels of powder, their intention being to 1)1oav np the whole place 
in the event of the sepoys getting the ui)|ht hand. This determination was 
known to all in tlie fort, and no doubt had something to say to the gnanl 
sidmiitting to be disanm'd. 

* He has been accused of dilatoriness and want of <leeision after bearing tlie 
news. 

t Places at the foot of the Himalayas. 
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were partially deserted ; there was a scarcity of contractors, and no 
ammunition was available nearer than Philour, eighty miles off. 

At Delhi all the Europeans who had not escaped had been massacred, 
and the city had been taken possession of by the Native garrison and 
the mutinous troops from Meerut in the name of the old King. 

At Meerut the European troops were entrenching themselves ; the 
surrounding district was in the most complete disorder, and the civil 
courts powerless. 

At Umballa and Jullundur, although the presence of European 
troops had hitherto kept the Native regiments from open mutiny, it 
was evident that they were not in the least to be depended upon. 

At Ferozepore an aggravated revolt had occurred, and at Lahore it 
had been found necessary to disarm all the Native troops. 

From below Meerut there was no intelligence whatever, but it 
seemed more than probable that the spirit of rebellion had broken out 
in many stations, and later this was known to be the case. 

To add to the Cbmmander-in-Chief’s anxieties, it was reported that 
the Nasiri battalion at Jutog had got out of hand for a time and refused 
to march to Philour, while a detachment of the same corps at Kasauli 
plundered the treasury, rendering it necessary to send back 100 men of 
the 75th Foot to reinforce the depot at that place, where a large number 
of European soldiers’ families were collected. 

The behaviour of the Gurkhas gave rise to a panic at Simla, which, 
however, did not last long. Lord William Hay,* who was Deputy- 
Commissioner at the time, induced most of the ladies, with their 
children, to seek a temporary asylum with the Raja of Kiunthal.f 
Hay himself managed to keep Simla quiet, and the men of the Nasiri 
battalion coming to their senses, order was restored throughout the 
hills. The money taken from the Kasauli treasury was nearly all 
voluntarily given up, and before the year was out the battalion did us 
good service. 

It was a long list of troubles that was placed before the Commander- 
in -Chief. Disturbing as they all were, each requiring prompt and 
special action, there was one amongst them which stood out in bold 
relief — the situation at Delhi ; and to wrest that stronghold from the 
hands of the mutineers was, General Anson conceived, his most pressing 
obligation. But could it be done with the means at his disposal ? He 
thought not ; and in this opinion he was supported by the senior officers 
at Umballa, with whom the question was anxiously discussed at a 
conference held at Sir Henry Barnard’s house on the 16th May.J It 

* Now the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

t A small hill state near Simla. 

It is a remarkable fact that the five senior officers at this confc'rcnce were 
all dead in less than seven weeks. General Anson, Brigadier Hallifax, com- 
manding the Umballa station, and Colonel Mo watt, commanding the Artillery, 
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was nevertheless determined to push on to Delhi, and General Hewitt 
was asked what force lie could spare from Meerut to co operate with 
the Umballa column. He was warned that time was an object, and 
that the 28rd May was the date on which his troops would probably be 
required to start. All details were carefully considered. The first 
difficulty to be overcome was the want of carriage. No organized 
system of transport — one of the most essential requirements of an 
efficient army — existed, and, owing to the restlessness and uncertainty 
which prevailed throughout the country, the civil authorities were 
unable to collect carts and camels with the usual rapidity.* 

That afternoon General Anson received a letter from Sir John 
Lawrence urging the importance of an immediate advance on Delhi, 
and giving an outline of the measures he proposed to adopt in the 
Punjab. He asked the Commander in-Chief to give a general sanction 
to the arrangements, and concluded with these words : “I consider 
this to be the greatest crisis which has ever occurred in India. Our 
European force is so small that, unless effectively handled in the outset, 
and brought to bear, it will prove unequal to the emergency. But 
with vigour and promptitude, under the blessing of God, it will prove 
irresistible.’ 

Anson naturally hesitated to advance with an inefficient and only 
partially equipped force against a strongly-fortified city wdth an immense 
ju-med population, defended by many thousand desperate mutineers, 
and in his reply (dated the 17th May) he put the case plainly before Sir 
John Lawrence. He pointed out that the Europeans were without 
tents ; that there were no guns at Umballa or Meerut heavier than six 
or nine pounders with which to batter down the walls of Delhi ; that 
the required amount of carriage could not be provided in less than 
sixteen or twenty days ; and that the three Native corps at Umballa 
could not be depended upon. He asked Sir John whether he considered 
‘ it would be prudent to risk the small European force we have here in 
an enterprise against Delhi,’ and he wrote : ‘ My own view of the state 
of things now is, by carefully collecting our resources, having got rid of 
the bad materials which we cannot trust, and having supplied their 
places with others of a better sort, it would not be very long before we 
could proceed, without a chance of failure, in whatever direction we 
might please.’ Adding, ‘ this is now the opinion of all here whom I 
have consulted — the Major-General and Brigadier, the Adjutant- 
General, Quartermaster-General and Commissary-General.’ Anson 
concluded his letter with the following words : ‘ It would give me 


died within ten days Adjutant-General of the Arniy, was 

killed at Badli-ki-Sei Kj ^“’uard died at Delhi 

on the f)th July. r LlBPAj^y 

• See Kaye’s ‘Hi? ^ 
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great satisfaction to have your views upon the present crisis, for I would 
trust to them more than to my experience/ 

John Lawrence, who was straining every nerve to check the Mutiny 
and prevent a general rising of the population, was impatient at the 
idea of delay, and lost no time in giving Anson his opinion. He 
telegraphed it briefly on the 20th, and the following day he wrote to 
the effect that he knew Delhi well, having been stationed there for 
nearly thirteen years, and it seemed incredible to him that mutineers 
could hold and defend it ; his belief was ‘ that, with good management 
on the part of the civil officers, it would open its gates on the approach 
of our troops.’ He admitted that ‘ on military principles, in the present 
state of affairs, it may not be expedient to advance on Delhi until the 
Meerut force is prepared to act.’ But he protested against European 
soldiers being ‘ cooped up in their cantonments, tamely awaiting the 
progress of e'^ents.’ He w'ent on to say : ‘ Pray only reflect on the 
whole history of India. Where have we failed when we acted vigor- 
ously ? Where have we succeeded when guided by timid counsels ? 
Clive with 1,200 men fought at Plassy, in opposition to the advice of 
his leading officers, beat 40,000 men, and conquered Bengal.’ 

That Sir John Lawrence greatly under-estimated the difficulties 
which Anson had to overcome we now know. Delhi did not open its 
gates on our approach, but for more than three months defied all our 
efforts to capture it. And in his eagerness to get the Commander-in- 
Chief to think as he did, the resolute Chief Commissioner forgot that 
Clive— not with 1,200 men, but with 11,000 disciplined troops — had to 
deal in the open field with an enemy little better than a rabble; 
whereas Anson liad to attack a strong fortress, amply supplied with 
stores and ammunition, possessing a powerful armament, and held by 
soldiers who were not only well trained and equipped, but were fighting 
for their lives, and animated by religious fanaticism. 

Still, there can be no doubt that John Lawrence’s views as to the 
necessity for Delhi being taken at all hazards were correct. The 
Governor-General held the same opinion, and strongly urged it upon 
Anson, w^ho loyally responded, and during the short time he remained 
at Umballa strenuously exerted himself to equip the troops destined for 
the arduous task. 

While preparing for his advance on the Moghul capital, Anson did 
not neglect to provide, as far as lay in his power, for the safety of 
Umballa. The soldiers’ wives and children were sent to Kasauli ; a 
place of refuge was made for the non combatants at the church, round 
which an entrenchment was thrown ; a garrison, about 500 strong, was 
formed of the sick and weakly men of tho several European regiments, 
assisted by some of the Patiala troops ; and as an additional security 
half the Native corps were sent into the district, and the other half with 
the column to Delhi. 
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John Lawrence had stron^^ly advocated the policy of trusting the 
Maharaja of Patiala and the Rajas of Jhind and Nabha. The attitude 
of these Chiefs was of extreme importance, for if they had not been 
well disposed towards us, our communication with the Punjab w’ould 
have been imperilled. There was therefore much anxiety at Umballa 
as to the course Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha (the three principal members 
of the great Phulkian family) w'ould elect to take. Douglas Forsyth,* 
Deputy-Commissioner of Umballa, who was a personal friend of the 
Maharaja of Patiala, at once sought an interview with him. He was 
beginning to explain to the Maharaja the difficulties of the situation, 
when he was interrupted by His Highness, who said he w'as aw^are of 
all that had happened ; on which Forsyth asked if it w^as true that 
emissaries from the King of Delhi had come to Patiala. The Maharaja 
pointed to some men seated at a little distance, saying, ‘ There they 
are.’ Forsyth theii asked for a "word in private. As soon as they were 
alone, he addressed the Maliaraja thus: ‘ Afaharaja sahih, answer 
me one (piestion : Are you for us, or against us ?’ The Maharaja’s 
reply w’as very hearty : ‘ As long as I live I am yours, but you know I 
have enemies in my own country ; some of my relations are against 
me — my brother for one. What do you w’ant done?’ Forsyth then 
asked the ]\[aharaja to send some of his troops towards Kurnal to keep 
open the Grand Trunk Road. The Maharaja agreed on the under- 
standing that Kuropeans should soon be sent to support them — a very 
necessary condition, for he knew' that his men could only be trusted so 
long as tliere w'as no doubt of our ultimate success. 

Patiala was true to Ids word, and throughout the Mutiny the Phulkian 
Chiefs remained perfectly loyal, and performed the important service 
of keeping open communication betw'een Delhi and the Punjab. f 

On the 19th May General Anson was cheered by hearing from John 
laiwrence that the Corps of Guides and four trusty Punjab regiments 
were proceeding by forced marches to join him. On the 21st he 
receive<l a message from the Governor- General informing him that 
European troops were coming from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon. He 
also heard of the arrival of the siege-train at Umballa, and he had the 
satisfaction of telegraphing to the Chief Commissioner that the first 
detachment of the column destined for Delhi had started. 

On the 28rd the Commander-in-Chief communicated his plan of 
operations to General Hewitt. Itw'as ns follows: Two brigades were 
to advance from Umballa, commanded by Brigadier Hallifax of the 
75th Foot, and Colonel Jones of the 60th Rifies; and one brigade from 
Meerut, under the command of Brigadier Archdale Wilson. The two 
former were to be concentrated at Kurnal by the 30th May, and were 
then to advance, under General Anson, so as to arrive opposite Baghput 

* The late Sir Douglas Forsyth. K.C.S.I. 

+ See ‘The Lite of Sir Douglas Forsyth.’ 
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on the 5th June, at which place they were to be joined by the Meerut 
brigade, and the united force was then to proceed to Delhi. 

All his arrangements being now completed, Anson left Umballa on 
the 24th May, and reached Kurnal the following morning. On the 26th 
he was struck down by cholera, and in a few hours succumbed to that 
fatal disease. His last words expressed a hope that his country would 
do him justice, and it is grievous to feel that, in estimating his work 
and tlie difficulties he had to encounter, full justice has not been done 
him. Anson has been undeservedly blamed for vacillation and want 
of promptitude. He was told to ‘ make short work of Delhi,’ but before 
Delhi could be taken more men had perished than his whole force at 
that time amounted to. The advice to march upon Delhi was sound, 
but had it been rashly followed disaster would have been the inevitable 
result. Had the Commander-in-Chief been goaded into advancing 
without spare ammunition and siege Artillery, or with an insufficient 
force, he must have been annihilated by the overwhelming masses of 
the mutineers — those mutineers, who, we shall see later, stoutly 
opposed Barnard’s greatly augmented force at Badli ki- Serai, would 
almost certainly have repulsed, if not destroyed, a smaller body of 
troops. 

On the death of General Anson the command of the Field Force 
devolved on Major-General Sir Henry Barnard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I WILL now continue my story from the time I left Pesliawar to join 
the Movable Column. 

On the 18th May Brigadier Chamberlain and I arrived at Rawal 
Pindi, where we joined the Chief Commissioner, who had got thus far 
on his way to his summer residence in the Murree Hills when tidings 
of the disaster reached him. One of Sir John Lawrence’s first acts 
after talking over matters with Chamberlain was to summon Edwardes 
from Peshawar, for he wished to consult with him personally about the 
question of raising levies and enlisting more frontier men, the only one 
of Edwardes’s and Nicholson’s proposals regarding which the Chief 
Commissioner had any doubt ; it appeared to him a somewhat risky 
step to take, and he desired to give the matter very careful considera- 
tion before coming to any decision. I remember being greatly struck 
with the weight given by Lawrence to Edwardes’s opinion. He called 
him his Councillor, he eagerly sought his advice, and he evidently 
placed the utmost reliance on his judgment. 

During the six days that we remained at Rawal Pindi waiting for the 
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Movable Column to be assembled, I spent the greater part of my time 
in the Chief Commissioner’s office, drafting or copying confidential 
letters and telegrams. I thus learned everything that was happening 
in the Punjab, and became aware of the magnitude of the crisis through 
which we were passing. This enabled me to appreciate the tremendous 
efforts required to cope with the danger, and to understand that the 
fate of Delhi and the lives of our countrj'men and countrywomen in 
Upper India depended upon the action taken by the authorities in the 
Punjab. I realized that Sir John Lawrence thought of every detail, 
and how correct was his judgment as to which of his subordinates 
could, or could not, be trusted. The many European women and 
children scattered over the province caused him the greatest anxiety, 
and he wisely determined to collect them as much as possible at hill 
stations and the larger centres, where they would be under the protec- 
tion of British troops ; for this reason he ordered the families of the 
European soldiers at Sialkot (who were being withdrawn to join the 
Movable Column) to be sent to Lahore. But, notwithstanding all that 
had occurred, and was daily occurring, to demonstrate how universal 
was the spirit of disaffection throughout the Native Army, Brigadier 
Frederick Brind, who commanded at Sialkot, could not be brought to 
believe that the regiments serving under his command would ever 
prove disloyal, and he strongly objected to carry out an order which he 
denounced as ‘ showing a want of confidence in the sepoys.’ John 
Lawrence, however, stood firm. Brind was ordered to despatch the 
soldiers’ families without delay, and advised to urge the civilians and 
military officers to send away their families at the same time. A few 
of the ladies and children were sent off, but some were allowed to 
remain until the troops mutinied, when the Brigadier was one of the 
first to pay the penalty of his misplaced confidence, being shot down by 
one of his own orderlies. 

We had not been long at Bawal Pindi before we heard that the un- 
easiness at Peshawar was hourly increasing, and that the detachment 
of the 65th Native Infantry* at Nowshera had mutinied and broken 
open the magazine. The military force in the Peshawar valley had 
been considerably weakened by the withdrawal of the 27lh Foot 
and Corps of Guides; it was evident that disaffection was rapidly 
spreading, and what was still more alarming was the ominously rest- 
less feelings amongst the principal tribes on the frontier. Nicholson 
encountered considerable difficulty in raising local levies, and there was 
a general unwillingness to enlist. Our disasters in Kabul in 1841-42 
had not been forgotten ; our cause was considered desperate, and even 
Nicholson could not persuade men to join it. It was clear that this 
state of affairs must not be allowed to continue, and that some decisive 

* The Head -Quarters of tliis regiment had been sent to Mardan in place of 
the Guides. 
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measures must quickly be taken, or there woiild be a general rising 
along the frontier. 

Matters seemed to be drawing to a head, when it was wisely deter- 
mined to disarm the Native regiments at Peshawar without delay. 
This conclusion was come to at midnight on the 21st May, when the 
news of the unfortunate occurrences at Nowshera reached Pdwardes, 
who had returned that morning from Kawal Pindi. lie and Nicholson 
felt that no time was to be lost, for if the sepoys heard that the regi- 
ment at Nowshera had mutinied, it would be too late to attempt to 
disarm them. Going forthwith to the Brigadier’s house, they com- 
municated their views to Sydney Cotton, who tlioroughly appreciated 
the urgency of the case, and, acting with the most praiseworthy 
decision, summoned the commanding ollicers of all the Native regi- 
ments to bo at his house at daybreak. 

When they were assembled, the Brigadier carefully explaiiK'd to the 
officers how matters stood. He pointed out to them that their regi- 
ments were known to be on the verge of mutiny, and that they must 
be disarmed forthwith, ending by expressing his great regret at having 
to take so serious a step. 

The officers were quite aghast. They were persistent and almost in- 
subordinate in expressing their conviction that the measure was wholly 
uncalled-for, that the sepoys were thoroughly loyal, and that, notwith- 
standing what had occurred in other places, they had perfect confidence 
in their men. 

The Brigadier, who knew the officers well, felt that every allowance 
should be made for them, called upon as they were to disarju the men 
with whom they had been so long associated, and in wliom they still 
implicitly believed. But although he regarded the officers’ remon- 
strances as natural and excusable. Cotton never wavered in his decision, 
for he was experienced enough to sec that tlie evil was widespread and 
deep-seated, and that any display of confidence or attempt at concilia- 
tion in dealing with the disaffected regiments would be worse than 
useless. 

The parade, which was ordered for 7 a.m., was conducted with great 
judgment. The European troops were skilfully disposed so as to render 
resistance useless, and four out of the five regular Native regiments 
were called upon to lay down their arms. Tlie fifth regiment — the 
2l8t Native Infantry* — was exempted from this indignity, partly 
because it had shown no active symptoms of disaffection, was well 
commanded and had good officers, and partly because it would have 
been extremely difficult to carry on the military duties of the station 
without some Native Infantry. 

The two regiments of Irregular Cavalry were also spared the disgrace 


Now the Ist Ih^ngal Infantry. 
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of being disarmed. It was hoped that the stake the Native officers and 
men had in the service (their horses and arms being their own property) 
would prevent them from taking an active part in the Mutiny, and it 
was believed that the British officers who served with them, and who 
for the most part were carefully selected, had sufficient influence 
over tlieir men to keep them straight. This hope proved to be not 
altogether without foundation, for of the eighteen regiments of Irregular 
C'avalry which existed in May, 1857, eight are still borne on the strength 
of the Bengal Army ; while of the ten regiments of Begular Cavalry 
and seventy-four of Infantry, none of the former, and only eleven of 
the latter, now remain. 

How immediate and salutary were the effects of the disarmament on 
the inhabitants of the Peshawar valley will be seen by the following 
account which Kdwardcs gave of it. ‘ As we rode down to the dis- 
arming a very few Chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us ; and 
I remember judging from their faces that they came to see which way 
the tide would turn. As wo rode back friends were as thick as summer 
flies, and levies began from that moment to come in.’ 

The 8ubadar-Major of the 51st— one of the four regiments disarmed 
— had a few days before w’ritten to the men of the 64th, who were 
divided amongst the outposts, calling upon them to return to Peshawar 
in time to join in the revolt fixed for the 22nd ^fay. The letter ran ; 

‘ In whatever way you can manage it, come into Peshawar on the 21st 
instant. Thoroughly understand that point ! In fact, eat there and 
drink here.’ The rapidity with which the disarmament had been 
carried through spoilt the Subadar- Major’s little game ; he hud, how- 
ever, gone too far to draw back, and on the night of the 22nd he 
deserted, taking witli him 250 men of the regiment. His hopes were a 
second time doomed to disappointment. However welcome 250 
muskets might have been to the Afridis, 250 unarmed sepoys were no 
prize ; and as our neighbours in the hills had evidently come to the 
conclusion that our raj was not in such a desperate state as they 
had imagined, and that their best policy was to side with us, they 
caught the deserters, with the assistance of the district police, and made 
them over to the authorities. The men were all tried by Court-Martial, 
and the 8ubadar-Major was hanged in the presence of the whole 
garrison. 

On the 23rd May, the day after the disarmament, news was received 
at Peshawar that the 55th Native Infantry had mutinied at Mardan, 
and that the 10th Irregular Cavalry, which was divided between 
Nowahera and Mardan, had turned against us. A force was at once 
despatched to restore order, and Nicholson accompanied it as political 
officer. No sooner did the mutineers, on the morning of the 25th, catch 
sight of the approaching column than they broke out of the fort and 
fled towards the Swat hills. Nicholson pursued with his levies and 
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mounted police, and before night 120 fugitives were killed and as many 
more made prisoners. The remainder found no welcome among the 
hill tribes, and eventually became wanderers over the country until they 
died or were killed. Poor Spottiswoode, the Colonel, committed suicide 
shortly before the Peshawar troops reached Mardan. 


CHAPTER X. 

While I was employed in the Chief Commissioner’s office at Rawal 
Pindi it became known that the Mutineers intended to make their 
stand at Delhi, and immediately urgent demands came from the Head- 
Quarters of the army for troops to be sent from the Punjab. Sir John 
Lawrence exerted himself to the uttermost, even to the extent of 
denuding his own province to a somewhat dangerous degree, and the 
Guides and 1st Punjab Infantry, wliich had been told off for the 
Movable Column, were ordered instead to proceed to Deliii. 

The Guides, a corps second to none in Her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
was commanded by Captain Daly,* * * § and consisted of three troops of 
Cavalry and six companies of Infantry. The regiment had got as far 
as Attock, when it received the order to proceed to Delhi, and pushed 
on at once by double marches. Tlic 4th Sikhs, under Captain liothney, 
and the 1st Punjab Infantry, under Major Coke,f followed in quick 
succession, and later on the following troops belonging to the Punjab 
Frontier Force were despatched towards Delhi : a squadron of the Ist 
Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant John Watson (my companion in 
Kashmir) ; a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, under liieutenant 
Charles Nicholson:]; (John Nicholson’s brother) ; a sipiadron of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenaait Youngliusband ; and the 2nd 
and 4th Punjab Infantry, commanded respectively by Captains 
G. Green § and A. Wilde. !| 

We (Brigadier Chamberlain and I) remained at Rawal Pindi until 
the 24th May to give our servants and horses time *0 reach Wazirabad, 
and then started on a mail-cart for the latter place, which we reached on 
the 27th. Lieutenant James Walker,1f of the Bombay Engineers, 
accompanied us as the Brigadier’s orderly officer. 

* The late General Sir Henry Daly, G.C.B. 

t Now Genenil Sir John Coke, G.C.H. 

X Afterwards coinniandcd by Lieutenant, now General, Sir Dighton 
Probyn, V.C., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

§ The late Major-General Sir George Green, K.C.B. 

il The late Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Wilde, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

The late Gmenl James Walker, C.B., sometime Surveyor-General in 
India. 
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The Grand Trunk Road, which runs in a direct line from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, was then in course of construction through the Punjab, and 
in places was in rather an elementary condition. The drivers of the 
mail-carts sent along their half-wild and entirely unbroken ponies at 
racing speed, regardless alike of obstacles and consequences. With an 
enterprising coachman the usual pace was about tw'elve miles an liour, 
including stoppages. As we were recklessly flying along, the Brigadier, 
who was sitting in front, perceived that one of the reins had become 
unbuckled, and warned Walker and me to look out for an upset. Had 
the coachman not discovered the state of his tackle all might have been 
well, for the ponies needed no guiding along the well-known road. 
Unfortunately, however, he became aware of what had happened, lost 
his head, and pulled the reins ; the animals dashed otT the road, there 
was a crash, and we found ourselves on the ground, scattered in 
difTerent directions. No great damage was done, and in a few minutes 
we had righted the cart, rc-harnessed the ponies, and were rushing along 
as before. 

In order that the authorities at llawal Pindi might be able to com- 
municate with the Movable Column wl\ile on the march and away from 
telegraph stations, w'hich were few and far between in 1857, a signaller 
accompanied us, and travelled with his instruments on a second mail- 
cart, and wherever we halted for the day he attached his wire to the 
main line. Ho had just completed the attachment on our arrival at 
Wazirabad, when I observed that the instrument was w’orking, and on 
drawing the signaller’s attention to it, he read off a message w hich w^as 
at that moment being transmitted to the Chief Commissioner, informing 
him of the death of the Commander-in-Chief at Kurnal the previous 
day. This sad news did not directly affect the ^Movable Column, 
as it had been organized by, and w^as under the orders of, the 
Punjab Government, which for tlie time being had become responsible 
for the military, as w^ell as the civil, administration in the north of 
India. 

The column had marched into Wazirabad the day before w e arrived. 
It consisted of Major Hawes’ troop of European Horse Artillery, a 
European battery of Field Artillery, commanded by Captain Bourchier,* 
and Her Majesty's 52nd Light Infantry, commanded by Colonel George 
Campbell. In addition, and with a view to reducing the Native 
garrison of Sialkot, a wing of the 9th Bengal Light Cavalry and the 
d5th Native Infantry were attached to the column. 

My first, duty at Wazirabad was to call upon the senior officer, 
Colonel Campbell, and inform him that Brigadier Chamberlain had 
come to take over command of the Movable Column. I found the 
Colonel lying on his bed trying to make himself as comfortable as it 


Now General Sir George Bourchier, K.C.B. 
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was possible with the thermometer at 117 ® Fahrenheit. We had not 
met before, and lie certainly received me in a very off-hand manner. 
He never moved from his recumbent position, and on my delivering 
my message, he told me he was not aware tliat the title of Brigadier 
carried military rank with it ; that he understood Brigadier Chamberlain 
was only a Lieutenant- Colonel, whereas he held the rank of Colonel in 
Her Majesty’s army ; and that, under these circumstances, he must 
decline to acknowledge Brigadier Chamberlain as his senior otllcer. I 
replied that I would give his message to the Brigadier, and took my 
leave. 

When Chamberlain heard what had occurred, lie desired me to return 
to Campbell and explain that he had no wish to dispute the question of 
relative seniority, and that in assuming command of the column he 
was only carrying out tlie orders of the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Campbell, who technically speaking had the right on his s’de, was not 
to be appeased, and requested me to inform the Brigadier of his 
determination not to serve under an ollicer whom he considered to be 
his junior. 

This was not a pleasant beginning to our duties with the column, and 
Chamberlain thought that wo had better take our departure and leave 
Campbell in command until the (piestion could be settled by superior 
authority. Campbell was accordingly asked to march the troops to 
Lahore, to which place we continued our journey by mail-cart. 

At the same time a reference was made to 8ir John Lawrence and 
General Reed, which resulted in tlic decision that, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it was essential that an ollicer of Indian 
experience should be in command of the column, and that (’ampbell, 
having only been a very short time in the country, did not fulfil this 
condition ; but Campbell was told that, if he objected to servo under 
Chamberlain, he could remain at Lahore with the Head-Quarters of 
his regiment. Campbell, who at heart was really a very nice fellow 
and ail excellent officer, would not be separated from the .V 2 nd, and 
agreed to serve under the Brigadier, reserving to himself the right (>f 
protesting when the new Command(‘r-in-Chief slionld arri\ e in India. 

There was probably another reason for Campbell not wishing to 
serve under (Jiamberlain besides that of being senior to him in the 
army, in tlie fact that the Brigadier was a servant of ‘ John Company,' 
while Campbell belonged to the ‘ Queen’s Service.’ From the time of 
the establishment of a local army there had existed an absurd and 
unfortunate jealousy between the officers of the Queen’s and Com- 
pany’s services, and one of the best results of the Mutiny was its gradual 
disappearance. This ill-feeling influenced not only fellow-countrymen, 
but relations, even brothers, if they belonged to the different services, 
and was distinctly prejudicial to the interests of the Government. It 
is difficult to understand how so puerile a sentiment could have been so 
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long indulged in by officers who no doubt considered themselves sensible 
Englishmen.* 

On the Slst May we arrived at Lahore, where we found everyone in 
a state of considerable excitement. Lahore was and is the great centre 
of the Punjab, and to it non-combatants and English ladies with their 
children were hurrying from all the outlying districts. In the city 
itself there was a mixed population of nearly 100,000, chiefly Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, many of the former old soldiers who had served in the 
Khalsa Army. The fort, which was within the walls of the city, W'as 
garrisoned by half a regiment of sepoys, one company of European 
Infantry, and a few European Artillerymen. Mian Mir, five miles ofiT, 
was the Head-Quarters of the Lahore division ; it was a long, straggling 
cantonment, laid out for a much larger force than it has ever been 
found necessary to place there, with the European Infantry at one end 
and the European Artillery at the other, separated by Native troops. 
This arrangement (which existed in almost every station in India) is 
another proof of the implicit confidence placed in the Native army — a 
confidence in mercenary soldiers of alien races which seems all the 
more surprising when we call to mind the warnings that for nearly a 
liundred years had been repeatedly given of the possibility of disaffection 
existing amongst Native troops. 

There were four Native regiments at Mian Mir, one of Cavalry and 
three of Infantry, while the European portion of the garrison consisted 
of one weak Infantry regiment, tw’o troops of Horse Artillery, and four 
companies of Foot Artillery. This force was commanded by Brigadier 
Corbett, of the Bengal Army ; he had been nearly forty years in the 
service, was mentally and physically vigorous, and had no fear of 
responsibility. Ilobert Montgomeryf was then chief civil officer at 
Lahore. He was of a most gentle and benevolent nature, with a 
rubicund countenance and a short, somewhat portly figure, which 
characteristics led to his being irreverently called ‘ Pickwick,’ and 
probably if he had lived in less momentous times he would never have 
been credited with the great qualities which the crisis in the Punjab 
proved him to possess. 

On receipt of the telegraphic news of the outbreaks at Meerut and 
Delhi, Montgomery felt that immediate action was necessary. He at 
once set to work to discover the temper of the Native troops at Mian 
Mir, and soon ascertained that they w'ero disaffected to the core, and 
wore only waiting to hear from their friends in the south to break into 


* Now, except for tiio short interval, every olHcer who has joined the Indian 
Army since 1861 must, in the first instance, have belonged or been attached 
to one of Her Majesty’s British regiments : the great majority have been 
I'ducated at Sandhurst or Woolwich, and all feel that they are members of 
the same army. 

t The late Sir Robert Montfitomory, G.C.B, 
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open mutiny. He thoroughly understood the Native character, and 
realized the danger to the whole province of there being anything in 
the shape of a serious disturbance at its capital ; so after consulting his 
various officials, Montgomery decided to suggest to the Brigadier the 
advisability of disarming the sepoys, or, if that were considered too 
strong a measure, of taking their ammunition from them. Corbett met 
him quite half-Avay ; he also saw that the danger was imminent, and 
that prompt action was necessary, but he not unnaturally shrank from 
taking the extreme step of disarming men whose loyalty had never until 
then been doubted — a step, moreover, which he knew would be keenly 
resented by all the regimental officers— he therefore at first only agreed 
to deprive the sepoys of their ammunition ; later in the day, however, 
after thinking the matter over, he came to the conclusion that it would 
bo better to adopt Montgomery’s bolder proposal, and he informed him 
Jiccordingly that ho would ‘ go tlie whole hog.’ 

I do not think that Corbett’s action on this occasion has been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. That he decided rightly there can be no doubt, 
but very few officers holding commands in India at that time would 
have accepted such responsibility. His knowledge as to what had 
happened at Meerut and Delhi was based on one or two meagre 
telegrams, and the information Montgomery gave him as to the 
treacherous intentions of the sepoys at Mian Mir had been obtained by 
means of a spy, who, it was quite possible, might have been actuated 
by interested motives. 

Having made up his mind what should be done, Corbett had the good 
sense to understand that success depended on its being done quickly, 
and on the Native troops being kept absolutely in the dark as to wliat 
was about to take place. A general parade was ordered for the next 
morning, the Idth May, and it was wisely determined not to put 
off a ball w’hich was being given that evening to the officers of 
the 81st Foot. The secret was confided to very few, and the great 
majority of those who were taking part in the entertainment were 
ignorant of the reason for a parade having been ordered the following 
morning— an unusual proceeding which caused a certain amount of 
grumbling. 

When the sepoys were drawn up, it was explained to them in then- 
own language that they were about to bo deprived of their arms, in 
order to put temptation out of their reach, and save them from the 
disgrace of being led away by the evil example of other corps. Whilst 
they were being thus addressed, the Horse Artillery and Slst Foot took 
up a second lino immediately in rear of the Native regiments, the guns 
being quietly loaded with grape during the manceuvre. The regiments 
were then directed to change front to the rear, when they found them- 
selves face to face with the British troops. The order was given to the 
sepoys to ‘ pile arms one of the regiments hesitated, but only for a 
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moment; resistance was hopeless, and the word of command was 
sullenly obeyed. 

The same morning the fort of Lahore was secured. Three companies 
of the 81st marched into it at daylight, relieved the sepoys of their 
guards, and ordered them to lay down their arms. Another company 
of the same regiment travelled through the night in carriages to 
Umritsar, the holy city of the Sikhs, and occupied the fortress of 
Govindgarh. Montgomery had been very anxious about these two 
strongholds, and it was a great satisfaction to him to know that they 
were at length safely guarded by British bayonets. 

Although, as I have 'said, we found Lahore in a state of considerable 
excitement, it was satisfactory to see how fully the situation had been 
grasped, and how everything that was possible had been done to 
maintain order, and show the people of the Punjab that we were 
prepared to hold our own. Montgomery’s foresight and decision, and 
Corbett’s hearty and willing co-operation, checked, if not altogether 
stopped, what, under less energetic management, wovild assuredly have 
resulted in very grievous trouble. Excitement was Inevitable. There 
was a general stir throughout the province. Lahore was crowded with 
the families of European soldiers, and with ladies who had come there 
from various parts of the Punjab, all in terrible anxiety as to what 
might bo the ultimate fate of their husbands and relatives ; some of 
whom were with Native regiments, whose loyalty was more than 
doubtful ; some with the Movable Column, the destination of which 
was uncertain ; while others were already on their way to join the army 
hurrying to Delhi. 

The difficulty with Campbell having been settled, Chamberlain 
assumed the command of the Movable Column, the advent of which on 
the 2nd June was hailed with delight by all the Europeans at Lahore*. 
A regiment of British Infantry and two batteries of Artillery afforded 
a mucli needed support to the handful of British soldiers keeping guard 
over the great capital of the Punjab, and gave confidence to the Sikhs 
and others disposed to be loyal, but who were doubtful as to the wisdom 
of siding with us. 

The disturbing element was the Native troops which accompanied 
the column. They had not shown openly that they contemplated 
mutiny, but we knew that they were not to be trusted, and were only 
watching for an opportunity to break out and escape to Delhi with 
their arms. 

I was living with the Brigadier in a house only a few minutes’ wall? 
from the garden where the Native regiments were encamped, and the 
spies we were employing to watch them had orders to come to me 
whenever anything suspicious should occur. During the night of the 
8th June one of these men awoke me with the news that the 35th 
Native Infantry intended to revolt at daybreak, and that some of tliem 

6—2 
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had already loaded their muskets. • I awoke the Brigadier, who directed 
me to go at once to the British officers of the regiment, tell them what 
we had heai'd, and that he would bo with them shortly. As soon as 
the Brigadier arrived the men were ordered to fall in, and on their 
arms being examined two of them were found to have been loaded. 
The sepoys to whom the muskets belonged were made prisoners, and I 
was ordered to see them lodged in the police-station. 

Chamberlain determined to lose no time in dealing with the case, 
and although Drum-Head Courts- Martial were then supposed to be 
obsolete, he decided to revive, for this occasion, that very useful means 
of disposing, in time of war, of grave cases of crime. 

The Brigadier thought it desirable that the Court-Martial should be 
composed of Native, rather than British, officers, as being likely to be 
looked upon by the prisoners as a more impartial tribunal, under the 
peculiar circumstances in which we were placed. This was made 
possible by the arrival of the 1st Punjab Infantry — Coke’s Kifles — a 
grand regiment under a grand Commander, liaised in 1B49, composed 
chiefly of Sikhs and Pathans, and possessing Native officers of 
undoubted loyalty, the 1st Punjab Infantry had taken part in almost 
every frontier expedition during the previous eight years. Its history 
was a glorious record of faithful and devoted service, such as can only 
be rendered by brave men led by officers in whoiii they believe and 
trust.* The Subadar-Major of the corps was a man called Mir Jaffir, 
a most gallant Afghan soldier, who entered the British service during 
the first Afghan \var, and distinguished himself greatly in all the sub- 
sequent frontier fights. This Native oflicer was made president of the 
Court-Martial. The prisoners were found guilty of mutiny, and 
sentenced to death. Chamberlain decided that they should be blown 
away from guns, in the presence of their own comrades, as being the 
most awe-inspiring means of carrying the sentence into effect, f A 
parade was at once ordered. The troops were drawn up so as to form 
three sides of a square ; on the fourth side were two guns. As the 
prisoners were being brought to the parade, one of them asked me if 
they were going to be blown from guns. I said, ‘Yes.’ He made no 
further remark, and they both walked steadily on until they reached 
the guns, to which they were bound, when one of them requested that 
some rupees he had on his person might be saved for his relations. 
The Brigadier answered : ‘ It is too late I ’ The word of command was 

* During the operations in the Kohat Pass in February, 1850, within 
twelve months of the corps being raised, several of the men were killed and 
wounded. Among the latter was a Pathan named Mahomed Gul. Ho was 
.shot through the body in two places, and as Coke sat by him while he was 
dying, he said, with a smile on his face : ‘ Sahib, I am hap])y ; but promise 
me one thing -^on’t let my old mother want. I leave her to your care.’ 

t Awe inspiring certainly, but ju’obably the most humane, as being a sure 
and instantaneous mode of execution. 
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given ; the guns went off simultaneously, and the two mutineers were 
launched into eternity. 

It was a terrible sight, and one likely to haunt the beholder for 
many a long day; but that was what was intended. I carefully 
watched the sepoys’ faces to see how it affected them. They were 
evidently startled at the swift retribution which had overtaken their 
guilty comrades, but looked more crest-fallen than shocked or horrified, 
and wo soon learnt that their determination to mutiny, and make the 
best of their way to Delhi, was in nowise changed by the scene they 
had witnessed. 


CHAPTER XI. 

For a few days after our arrival at Laliore nothing could be settled a§ 
to the further movements of the column. It was wanted in all parts 
of the Punjab: Ferozepore, ^lultan, Jhelum, Sialkot, Umritsar, 
Jullundnr, Philour, liudhiana — all these places were more or less 
disturbed, and all were clamorous for help. 

At Ferozepore the Native regiments* broke out on the 13th ^lay, 
when they made a daring, but unsuccessful effort to seize the arsenal, 
situated inside the fort and the largest in Upper India. Had that 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, Delhi could not have been captured 
without very considerable delay, for the besieging force depended 
mainly upon Ferozepore for the supply of munitions of war. The 
fort had been allowed to fall into bad repair, and the mutineers had no 
difficulty in forcing their way inside ; there, fortunately, they were 
checked by the wall which surrounded the arsenal, and this obstacle, 
insignificant as it was, enabled the guard to hold its own. Originally 
this guard consisted entirely of Native soldiers, but, as I have already 
recorded, after the outbreak at Meerut, Europeans had been told off 
for the charge of this important post ; so strong, however, here as else- 
where, was the belief in the loyalty of the sepoys, and so great was 
the reluctance to do anything which might hurt their feelings, that the 
Native guard was not withdrawn. This same guard, when the attack 
took place, did its best to assist the assailants, and even prepared 
scaling-ladders to enable the latter to gain access to the magazine 
enclosure. The Europeans, however, were equal to the emergency; 
they overpowered and disarmed their treacherous companions, and 
then succeeded in beating off and dispersing the attacking party. 

Being foiled in this attempt, the mutineers returned to the canton- 
ment, set fire to the church and other buildings, and then started for 
Delhi. Ferozepore had a large European garrison, a regiment pf 

* One Cavalry and two Infantry. 
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Infantry, a battery of Field Artillery, and a company of Foot Artillery, 
and was supposed to be able to look after itself, although affairs had 
been greatly mismanaged. 

Multan had next to be considered. Matters at that station were 
very unsettled, and indeed were causing the authorities grave anxiety, 
but Multan was more fortunate than many places, in being in the 
hands of an unusually able, experienced officer. Major Crawford 
Chamberlain. Consequently, the Commander-in* Chief and Chief 
Commissioner agreed, while fully appreciating the great value of 
Multan, that the presence of British troops was less urgently needed 
there than elsewhere, and it was decided they could not bo spared 
from the Punjab for its protection. 

The garrison at Multan consisted of a troop of Native Horse 
Artillery, two regiments of Native Infantry, and the 1st Irregular 
Cavalry, composed entirely of Hindustanis from the neighbourhood of 
Delhi ; while in the old Sikh fort there wore about fifty European 
Artillerymen, in charge of a small magazine. The station was 
nominally commanded by an officer who had been thirty-four years in 
the army, and had great experience amongst Natives; but ho had 
fallen into such a bad state of health, that he was quite unfit to deal 
with the crisis which had now arrived. The command, therefore, was 
practically exercised by Chamberlain. Next to Delhi and Lahore, 
Multan was the most important place in Upper India, as our com- 
munication with the sea and southern India depended on its 
preservation. 

To Chamberlain’s own personality and extraordinary influence over 
the men of the Ist Irregular Cavalry must bo attributed his success. 
His relations with them were of a patriarchal nature, and perfect 
mutual confidence existed. Ho knew his hold over them was strong, 
and he determined to trust them. But in doing so ho had really no 
alternative — had they not remained faithful, Multan must have been 
lost to us. One of his first acts was to call a meeting at his house of 
the Native officers of the Artillery, Infantry, and his own regiment, to 
discuss the situation. Taking for granted the absolute loyalty of these 
officers, he suggested that a written bond should bo given, in which 
the seniors of each corps should guarantee the fidelity of their men. 
The officers of his regiment rose en viasse^ and placing their signet- 
rings on the table, said: ^ Kabul sir-o-chasm' (‘Agreed to on our 
lives ’). The Artillery Subadar declared that his men had no scruples, 
and would fire in whichever direction they wore required ; while the 
Infantry Native officers pleaded that they had no power over their 
men, and could give no guarantee. Thus, Chamberlain ascertained 
that the Cavalry were loyal, the Artillery doubtful, and the Infantry 
were only biding their time to mutiny. 

Night after night sepoys, disguised beyond all recognition, attempted 
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to tamper with the Irregular Cavalry. The Wurdi- Major,* * * § a particu- 
larly fine, handsome Bangar^\ begged Chamberlain to hide himself in 
his house, that he might hear for himself the open proposals to 
mutiny, massacre, and rebellion that were made to him ; and the pro- 
mises that, if they succeeded in their designs, he (the Wurdi-Major) 
should be placed upon the gaddi I of Multan for his reward. Cham- 
berlain decUned to put himself in such a position, fearing he might not 
be able to restrain himself. 

Matters now came to a climax. A Mahomedan Siibadar of one of 
the Native Infantry regiments laid a plot to murder Chamberlain and 
his family. The plot was discovered and frustrated by Chamberlain’s 
own men, but it became apparent that the only remedy for the fast 
increasing evil was to disarm the two Native Infantry regiments. 
How was this to be accomplished with no Europeans save a few 
gunners anywhere near ? Sir John La\vrence was most pressing that 
the step should bo taken at once ; he knew the danger of delay ; at the 
same time, he thoroughly appreciated the difficulty of the task which 
he was urging Chamberlain to undertake, and ho readily responded to 
the latter’s request for a regiment of Punjab Infantry to be sent to him. 
The 2nd Punjab Infantry was, therefore, despatched from Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and at the same time the Ist Punjab Cavalry arrived from Asni,§ 
under Major Hughes, '| who, hearing of Chamberlain’s troubles, had 
marched to Multan without waiting for orders from superior authority. 

The evening of the day on which these troops reached Multan, the 
British officers of the several regiments were directed to assemble at 
the Deputy- Commissioner’s house, when Chamberlain told them of the 
communication he had received from Sir John Lawrence, adding that, 
having reliable information that the Native Infantry were about to 
mutiny, he liad settled to disarm them the next morning. 

* Native Adjutant. 

t A name ajlplied by the Hindus to any Rajput who has, or whose ancestors 
have, been converted to Islam. There were several Ramjars in the 1st 
Irregulars. One day in June, Shaidad Khan, a Resaidar of this class, came 
to Chamberlain, and said: ‘There was a rumour that ho (Chamberlain) had 
not as much conlidenee in RatujarH as in other chusses of the regiment, and he 
came to be comforted’ ! Chamberlain a.sked him to sit down, and sent to the 
banker of the regiment for a very valuable sword which he had given him for 
safe custody. It had belonged to one of the Amirs of Sindh, was taken in 
battle, and given to Chamberlain by Major Fitzgerald, of the Sindh Horse. 
On the sword being brought, Chamberlain handed it over to Shaidad Kliaii 
and his sect for safety, to be returned when the Mutiny was over. The tears 
rose to the Native ollicer’s eyes, he touched Chamberlain’s knees, and swore 
that death alone would sever the bond of iitlelity of which the sword was the 
token. Ho took his leave, thorouglily satisfied. 

X Throne. 

§ A station since abandoned for Rajnnpur. 

11 Now General Sir W. T. Hughes, K.C.B. 
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It was midnight before the meeting broke up. At 4 a.m. the Horse 
Artillery troop and the two Native Infantry regiments were ordered to 
inarch as if to an ordinary parade. When they had gone about a 
quarter of a mile they were halted, and the Punjab troops moved 
quietly between them and their lines, thus cutting them off from their 
spare ammunition ; at the same time the European Artillerymen took 
their places with the guns of the Horse Artillery troop, and a carefully 
selected body of Sikhs belonging to the^ 1st Punjab Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant John Watson, was told off to advance on the troop and 
cut down the gunners if they refused to assist the Europeans to work 
the guns. 

Chamberlain then rode up to the Native Infantry regiments, and 
after explaining to them tlie reason for their being disarmed, he gave 
the word of command, ‘Pile arms!’ Thereupon a sepoy of the 62nd 
shouted: ‘Don’t give up your arms; fight for them!’ Lieutenant 
Thomson, the Adjutant of the regiment, instantly seized him by the 
throat and threw him to the ground. The order was repeated, and, 
wonderful to relate, obeyed. The Native Infantry regiments were then 
marched back to their lines, while the Punjab troops and Chamberlain’s 
Irregulars remained on the ground until the arms had been carted off 
to the fort. 

It was a most critical time, and enough credit has never been given 
to Chamberlain. Considering the honours which were bestowed on others 
who took more or less conspicuous parts in the Mutiny, ho was very 
insufficiently rew’arded for this timely act of lieroism. Had he not shown 
such undaunted courage and coolness, or had there been the smallest 
hesitation, Multan would certainly have gone. Chamberlain managed 
an extremely diflicult business in a most masterly manner. His per- 
sonal influence insured his own regiment continuing loyal throughout 
the Mutiny, and it has now the honour of being the Ist Regiment of 
Bengal Cavalry, and the distinction of wearing a different uniform from 
every other regiment in the service, being allowed to retain the bright 
yellow which the troopers wore when they were first raised by Colonel 
James Skinner, and in which they performed such loyal service.* 

At Jhelum and Sialkot it was decided that, as the Native troops had 
been considerably reduced in numbers, the danger was not so great as 
to require the presence of the Movable Column. 

Umritsar had been made safe for the time, but it was a place the 

* The two disarmed regiments remained quietly at Multan for more than a 
year, wlien, with una(;couutable incoiiHisteiicy, a 8udd«*n spirit of revolt seized 
them, and in August, 18.08, they broke out, tried to get possession of the giins, 
murdered tlie Adjutant of the Bombay Fusiliers, and then fled from the 
station. But order by that time had been quite restored, our }>osition in the 
Punjab was secure aud nearly all the sepoys were killed or captured by 
the country people. 
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importance of which could not be over-estimated, and it was thought 
that keeping a strong column in its vicinity for a few days would 
materially strengthen our position there. Moreover, Umritsar lay in 
the direct route to Jullundur, where the military authorities had 
proved themselves quite unfitted to deal with the emergency. It was 
decided, therefore, that Umritsar should be our objective in the first 
instance. We marched from Lahore on the 10th June, and reached 
Umritsar the following morning. 

News of a severe figlit at Badli-ki- Serai had been received, which 
increased our anxiety to push on to Delhi, for wo feared the place 
might be taken before we could get there. But to our mortification it 
was decided that the column could not be spared just then even for 
Delhi, as there was still work for it in the Punjab. To add to our dis- 
appointment, wo had to give up our trusted Commander; for a few 
hours after our arrival at Umritsar a telegram came to Neville Cham- 
berlain offering him the Adjutant-Generalship of the Army in succession 
to Colonel Chester, who had been killed at Badli-ki-Serai. He accepted 
the ofYer, and I made certain I should go with him. My chagrin, there- 
fore, can easily be understood when he told me that I must remain with 
the column, as it would be unfair to his successor to take away the staff 
officer. Wo were now all anxiety to learn who that successor should 
be, and it was a satisfaction to hear that John Nicholson was the man. 

Chamberlain left for Delhi on the Idth ; but Nicholson could not join 
for a few days, and as troops were much needed at Jullundur, it was 
aiTanged that the column should move on to that place, under the 
temporary command of Campbell, and there await the arrival of the 
new Brigadier. 

On my going to Campbell for orders, he informed me that he was no 
longer the senior officer with the column, as a Colonel Denniss, junior 
to him regimentally, but his senior in army rank, had just rejoined the 
52nd. Accordingly I reported myself to Denniss, who, though an 
officer of many years’ service, had never before held a command, not 
even that of a regiment ; and, poor man I was considerably taken aback 
when he hoard that he must be in charge of the column for some 
days. lie practically left everything to me — a somewhat trying posi- 
tion for almost the yoimgest officer in the force. It was under these 
circumstances I found what an able man Colonel Campbell really was. 
He correctly gauged Denniss’s fitness, or rather unfitness, for the com- 
mand, and appreciating the awkwardness of my position, ad\*ised me so 
wisely that I had no difficulty in carrying on the work. 

We reached Jullundur on the 20th, Nicholson taking over command 
the same day. He had been given the rank of Brigadier-General, 
which removed all grounds for objection on the part of Campbell, and 
ho two soon learnt to appreciate each other, and became fast friends. 

Jullundur was in a state of the greatest confusion. The Native 
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troops, consisting of a regiment of Light Cavalry and two regiments of 
Native Infantry, began to show signs of disaffection soon after the out- 
break at Meerut, and from that time until the 7 th June, when they 
broke into open mutiny, incendiary fires were almost of daily occurrence. 

The want of resolution displayed in dealing with the crisis at Jullun- 
dur was one of the regrettable episodes of the Mutiny. The European 
garrison consisted of Her Majesty’s 8th Foot and a troop of Horse 
Artillery. The military authorities had almost a whole month’s warning 
of the mutinous intentions of the Native troops, but though they had 
before them the example of the prompt and successful measures 
adopted at Lahore and Peshawar, they failed to take any steps to pre- 
vent the outbreak. 

The Brigadier (Johnstone) was on leave at the commencement of the 
Mutiny, and during his absence the treasure was placed in charge of a 
European guard, in accordance with instructions from Sir John Law- 
rence. This measure was reversed as soon as the Brigadier rejoined, 
for fear of showing distrust of the sepoys, and another wise order of 
the watchful Chief Commissioner — to disarm the Native troops— was 
never carried out. The Commissioner, Major Edward Lake, one of 
Henry Lawrence’s most capable assistants, had also repeatedly urged 
upon Johnstone the advisability of depriving the sepoys of their arms, 
but his advice remained unheeded. When the inevitable revolt took 
place European soldiers were allowed to be passive spectators while 
property was being destroyed, and sepoys to disappear in the darkness 
of the night carrying with them their muskets and all tlie treasure and 
plunder they could lay their hands on. 

A futile attempt at pursuit was made the following morning, but, as 
will be seen, this was carried out in so half-hearted a manner, that the 
mutineers were able to get safely across the Sutlej with their loot, not- 
withstanding that the passage of this broad river had to be made by 
means of a ferry, where only very few beats were available. Having 
reached Philour, the British troops were ordered to push on to Delhi, 
and as Jullundur was thus left without protection. Lake gladly 
accepted the offer of the Baja of Kapurthala to garrison it with his 
own troops. 

There was no doubt as to the loyalty of the Baja himself, and his 
sincere desire to help us ; but the mismanagement of affairs at 
Jullundur had done much to lower our prestige in the eyes of his 
people, and there was no mistaking the offensive demeanour of his 
troops. They evidently thought that British soldiers had gone never 
to return, and they swaggered about in swash-buckler fashion, as only 
Natives who think they have the upper hand can swagger. 

It was clearly Lake’s policy to keep on good terms with the Kapur- 
thala people. His position was much strengthened by the arrival of 
our column ; but we were birds of passage, and might be off at any 
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moment, so in order to pay a compliment to the officers and principal 
men with the Kapurthala troops, Lake asked Nicholson to meet them 
at his house. Nicholson consented, and a durbar was arranged. I was 
present on the occasion, and was witness of rather a curious scene, 
illustrative alike of Nicholson and Native character. 

At the close of the ceremony Mehtab Sing, a general officer in the 
Kapurthala Army, took his leave, and, as the senior in rank at the 
durbar, was walking out of the room first, when I observed Nicholson 
stalk to the door, put himself in front of Mehtab Sing and, waving him 
back with an authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the room. 
The rest of the company then passed out, and when they had gone, 
Nicholson said to Lake : ‘ Do you see that General Mehtab Sing has 
his shoes on Lake replied that he had noticed the fact, but tried to 
excuse it. Nicholson, however, speaking in Hindustani, said ; ‘ There 
is no possible excuse for such an act of gross impertinence. Mehtab 
Sing knows perfectly well that ho would not venture to step on his own 
father’s carpet save barefooted, and he has only committed this breach 
of etiquette to-day because lie thinks we are not in a position to resent 
the insult, and that he can treat us as he would not have dared to do a 
month ago.’ Mehtab Sing looked extremely foolish, and stammered 
some kind of apology ; but Nicholson was not to be appeased, and con- 
tinued; ‘If I were the last Englishman left in Jullundur, you’ 
(addressing Mehtab Sing) ‘ should not come into my room with your 
shoes on ;’ then, politely turning to Lake, lie added, ‘ I hope the Com- 
missioner will now allow me to order you to take your shoes off and 
carry them out in your own hands, so that your followers may witness 
your discomfiture.’ Mehtab Sing, completely cowed, meekly did as ho 
was told. 

Although in the kindness of his heart Lake had at first endeavoured 
to smooth matters over, he knew Natives well, and he readily admitted 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s action. Indeed, Nicholson’s uncompro- 
mising bearing on this occasion proved a great help to Lake, for it had 
the best possible effect upon the Kapurthala people ; their manner at 
once changed, all disrespect vanished, and there was no more swagger- 
ing about as if they considered themselves masters of the situation. 

Five or six years after this occurrence I was one of a pig-sticking 
party at Kapurthala, given by the Kaja in honour of the Commaiider- 
in-Chief, Sir Hugh Ilose.t When riding home in the evening I found 
myself close to the elephant on which our host and the Chief were 
sitting. The conversation happening to turn on the events of the 
Mutiny, I asked what had become of General Mehtab Smg. The 
Ilaja, pointing to an elephant a little distance off on which two Native 

* No Native, in Native dress, keeps his shoes on when he enters a room, 
unless ho intends disrespect. 

t The late Field Marshal Lord Strathnairn, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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gentlemen were riding, said, ‘ There ho is.’ I recognized the General, 
and making him a salaam, which he politely returned, I said to him, 
‘ I have not had the pleasure of meeting you since those hot days in 
June, 1857, when I was at Jullundur.’ The Raja then asked me if I 
knew Nicholson. On my telling him I had been his staff officer, and 
with him at the durbar at Lake Sahib's house, the Raja laughed 
heartily, and said, ‘ Oh I then you saw Mehtab Sing made to walk out 
of the room with his shoes in his hand ? Wo often chaff him about 
that little affair, and tell him that he richly deserved the treatment he 
received from the great Nicholson Sahib,' 

Sir Hugh Rose was greatly interested in the story, which he made 
mo repeat to him as soon as wo got back to camp, and he was as much 
struck as I was with this spontaneous testimony of a leading Native to 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s procedure. 

On taking over command, Nicholson’s first care was to establish an 
effective system of intelligence, by means of which he was kept 
informed of wiiat was going on in the neighbouring districts ; and, 
fully recognizing the necessity for rapid movement in the event of any 
sudden emergency, he orgiwiized a part of his force into a small flying 
column, the infantry portion of which was to be carried in ehkas,* I 
was greatly impressed by Nicholson’s knowledge of military affairs. 
He seemed always to know exactly what to do and the best way to do 
it. This was the more remarkable because, tliough a soldier by pro- 
fession, his training had been chiefly that of a civilian — a civilian of 
the frontier, however, where his soldierly instincts had been fostered in 
his dealing with a lawless and unruly people, and where he had 
received a training which was now to stand him in good stead. 
Nicholson was a born Commander, and this was felt by every officer 
and man with the column before he had been amongst them many 
days. 

The Native troops with the column had given no trouble since we 
left Lahore. We were travelling in the direction they desired to go, 
which accounted for their remaining quiet ; but Nicholson, realizing 
the danger of having them in our midst, and the probability of their 
refusing to turn away from Delhi in the event of our having to retrace 
our steps, resolved to disarm the 35th. The civil authorities in the 
district urged that the same course should be adopted with the 33rd, a 
Native Infantry regiment at Hoshiarpur, about twenty-seven miles 
from Jullundur, which it had been decided should join the column. 
The Native soldiers with the column already exceeded the Europeans 
in number, and as the addition of another regiment would make the 
odds against us very serious, it was arranged to disarm the 35th before 
the 33rd joined us. 

We left Jullundur on the 24th June, and that afternoon, accom- 
* A kind of light cart. 
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panied by the Deputy-Commissioner of the district, I rode to Philour 
to choose a place for the disarming parade. The next morning we 
started early, the Europeans heading the column, and when they 
reached the ground wo had selected they took up a position on the 
right of the road, the two batteries in the centre and the 52nd in wings 
on either flank. The guns were unlimbered and prepared for action. 
On the left of the road was a serai,* behind which the officer com- 
manding the 85th was told to take his regiment, and, as he cleared it, 
to wheel to the right, thus bringing liis men in column of companies 
facing the line of Europeans. This manteuvre being accomplished, I 
was ordered to tell the commanding officer that the regiment was to be 
disarmed, and that the men were to pile arms and take off their belts. 
The sepoys and their British officers were equally taken aback ; the 
latter had received no information of what was going to happen, while 
the former had cherished the hope that they would be able to cross the 
Sutlej, and thence slip off with their arms to Delhi. 

I thought I could discover relief in the British officers’ faces, certainly 
in that of Major Younghusband, the Commandant, and when I gave 
him the General’s order, he murmured, ‘ Thank God 1’ He had been 
with the 85 th for thirty -three years ; ho had served with it at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, throughout the first Afghan war, and in Sale’s defence of 
Jalalabad; he had been proud of his old corps, but knowing probably 
that his men could no longer bo trusted, he rejoiced to feel that they 
were not to be given the opportunity for further disgracing themselves, f 
The sepoys obeyed the connnand without a word, and in a few minutes 
their muskets and belts were all packed in carts and taken off to the 
fort. 

As the ceremony was completed, the 83rd arrived and was dealt with 
in a shnilar manner ; but the British officers of this regiment did not 
take things so quietly — they still believed in their men, and the 
Colonel, Sandeman, trusted them to any extent. Ho had been with 
the regiment for more than two-and-thirty years, and had commanded 
it throughout the Sutlej campaign. On hearing the General’s order, ho 
exclaimed : ‘ What 1 disarm my regiment ? I will answer with my 
life for the loyalty of every man 1’ On my repeating the order the 
poor old fellow burst into tears. His son, tho late Sir Robert Sande- 
inan, who was an Ensign in the regiment at tho time, told me after- 
wards how terribly his father felt tho disgrace inflicted upon the 
regiment of which he was so proud. 

It was known that the wing of the 9th Light Cavalry was in com- 
munication with tho mutineers at Delhi, and that the men were only 
waiting their opportunity ; so they would also certainly have been dis- 

* A four- walled enclosure for the acconiniodation of travellers. 

t It will be remembered that this was the regiment in wlrich two men had 
been found with loaded muskets, and blown away from guns at Lahore, 
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armed at this time, but for the idea that such a measure might have a 
bad effect on the other wing, which still remained at Sialkot. The 
turn of this regiment, however, came a few days later. 

Up till this time we all lioped that Delhi was our destination, but, 
greatly to our surprise and disappointment, orders came that morning 
directing the column to return to Umritsar; the state of the Punjab 
was causing considerable anxiety, as there were several stations at 
which Native corps still remained in possession of their arms. 

The same afternoon I was in the Philour fort with Nicholson, when 
the telegraph- signaller gave him a copy of a message from Sir Henry 
Barnard to the authorities in the Punjab, begging that all Artillery 
ohicers not doing regimental duty might be sent to Delhi, where their 
services were urgently required. I at once felt that this message 
applied to me. I had been longing to find myself at Delhi, and lived 
in perpetual dread of its being captured before I could get there ; now 
at last my hopes seemed about to be realized in a legitimate manner, 
but, on the other hand, I did not like the idea of leaving Nicholson — 
the more closely I was associated with him the more I was attracted 
by him — and I am always proud to remember that ho did not wish to 
part with me. Ho agreed, however, that 1115^ first uuiy was to my 
regiment, and only stipulated that before leaving him I should find 
someone to take my place, as he did not know a single officer with the 
column. This I was able to arrange, and that evening Nicholson and 
I dined tete-a-tete. At dawn the next morning I loft by mail-cart for 
Delhi, my only kit being a small bundle of bedding, saddle and bridle, 
my servants having orders to follow with my horses, tents, and other 
belongings. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The mail-cart rattled across the bridge of boats, and in less than an 
hour I found rnysedf at Ludhiana, at the house of George Ricketts,'* 
the Deputy Commissioner. Ricketts’s bungalow was a resting-place 
for everyone passing through en route to Delhi. In one room 1 
found Lieutenant Williams of the 4 th Sikhs, who had been dangerously 
wounded three weeks before, while assisting Ricketts to prevent the 
Jullundur mutineers from crossing the Sutlej. 

While I was eating my breakfast, Ricketts sat down by my side am 
recounted a stirring tale of all that had happened at Philour anc 
Ludhiana consequent on the rising of the Native regiments at Jullundur 
The mutineers had made, in the first instance, for Philour, a smal 

• George Ricketts, Ivsfj., C.B., afterwards a member of the Board of Revenu' 
of the North-West Provinces, 
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cantonment, but important from the fact of its containing a fair-sized 
magazine, and from its situation, commanding the passage of the 
Sutlej. It was garrisoned by the 3rd Native Infantry, which furnished 
the sole guard over the magazine — a danger which, as I have mentioned, 
had fortunately been recognized by the Commander -in- Chief when he 
first heard of the outbreak at Meerut. The men of the 3rd remained 
quiet, and even did good service in helping to drag the guns of the 
siege-train across the river, and in guarding the treasury, until the 
mutineers from Jullundur arrived on the 8th June. They then gave 
their British officers warning to leave them, saying they did not mean 
to injure them or their property, but they had determined they would 
no longer serve the Sirkar. Twelve British officers (there could not 
have been more), confronted by 3,000 sepoys, felt themselves powerless, 
and retired to the fort. 

Ricketts had with him at that time an assistant named Thornton,* 
who had gone to Bhilour to lodge some money in the treasury. This 
officer had started to ride back to liudhiana, when he suddenly became 
aware of what had happened, and how perilous was the position. Had 
ho consulted his own safety, he would have returned and taken refuge 
in the fort, instead of which he galloped on, having to pass close by the 
mutineers, until he reached the bridge of boats, which, with admirable 
coolness and presence of mind, he cut behind him, then, hurrying on, 
he informed Ricketts of what had taken place ; and that the rebels might 
shortly be expected to attempt the passage of the river. Fortunately 
the 4th Sikhs from Abbottabad had that very morning marched into 
Ludhiana, and Hicketts hoped, with their assistance, to hold the sepoys 
in check until the arrival of the British troops, which he believed must 
have been despatched from Jullundur in pursuit of the mutineers. 

The garrison of liudhiana consisted of a detachment of the 3rd Native 
Infantry, guarding the fort, in which was stored a large amount of 
powder. The detachment was commanded by Lieutenant Torke, who, 
on hearing Thornton’s story, went at once to the fort. He was much 
liked by liis men, who received him quite civilly, but told him they 
know that their regiment had joined the rebels from Jullundur, and 
that they themselves could no longer obey his orders. Ricketts then 
understood that he had but the 4th Sikhs and a small party of troops 
belonging to the Raja of Nabha to depend upon. There were only two 
officers with the 4th Sikhs — Captain Rothney, in command, and 
Lieutenant Williams, the Adjutant. Taking three companies of the 
regiment under Williams, and two guns of the Nabha Artillery, one 
dragged by camels, the other by horses, Ricketts started oil towards 
the bridge of boats. Galloping on alone, ho found that the gap in the 
bridge made by Thornton had not been repaired, which proved that the 

* Thomas Thornton, Esq., C.S.I., afterwards Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. 
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rebels had not crossed by that passage, at all events. Ho widened the 
gap by cutting adrift some more boats, and then had himself ferried 
across the river, in order to ascertain the exact state of affairs at 
Philour. He learnt that no tidings had been received of any British 
troops having been sent from Jullundur in pursuit of the mutineers, 
who, having failed to get across the bridge, owing to Thornton’s timely 
action, had gone to a ferry reported to be three miles up the river. 

Kicketts recrossed the river as quickly as he could, and joined 
Williams. It was then getting dark, but, hoping tliey might still be in 
time to check the rebels, they pushed on in the direction of the ferry, 
which proved to be nearer six than three miles away. The ground was 
rough and broken, as is always the case on the banks of Indian rivers, 
swollen as they often are by torrents from the hills, which leave behind 
boulders and debris of all kinds. They made but little way ; one of 
the gun-camels fell lame, the guides disappeared, and they began to 
despair of reaching the ferry in time, when suddenly there was a 
challenge and they knew they were too late. The sepoys had succeeded 
in crossing the river and were bivouacking immediately in front of them. 

It was not a pleasant position, but it liad to be made the best of ; 
and both the civilian and the soldier agreed that their only chance was 
to fight. Williams opened fire with his Infantry, and Bickctts took 
command of the guns. At the first discharge the horses bolted witli 
the limber, and never appeared again ; almost at the same moment 
Williams fell, shot through the body. Bicketts continued the fight 
until his ammunition was completely expended, when he was reluctantly 
obliged to retire to a village in the neighbourhood, but not until he had 
killed, as he afterwards discovered, about fifty of the enemy. 

Eicketts returned to Ludhiana early the next morning, and later in 
the day the mutineers passed through the city. They released some 
500 prisoners who were in the gaol, and helped themselves to what 
food they wanted, but they did not enter the cantonment or the fort. 
The gallant little attempt to close the passage of the Sutlej was entirely 
frustrated, owing to the inconceivable want of energy displayed by the 
so-called ‘ pursuing force had it pushed on, the rebels must have been 
caught in the act of crossing the river, when Ricketts’s small party 
might have afforded considerable help. The Europeans from Jullundur 
reached Philour before dark on the 8th ; they heard the firing of 
Ricketts’s guns, but no attempt was made by the officer in command 
to ascertain the cause, and they came leisurely on to Ludhiana the 
following day. 

Having listened with the greatest interest to Ricketts’s story, and 
refreshed the inner man, I resumed my journey, and reached Umballa 
late in the afternoon of the 27th, not sorry to get under shelter, for the 
monsoon, which had been threatening for some days past, burst with 
great fury as I was leaving Ludhiana. 
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On driving to the dak-bnngalow I found it crowded with officers, 
some of whom had been waiting there for days for an opportunity to 
go on to Delhi ; they laughed at me when I expressed my intention of 
proceeding at once, and told me that the seats on the mail-carts had to 
be engaged several days in advance, and that I might make up my 
mind to stay where I was for some time to come. I was not at all 
prepared for this, and I determined to get on by hook or by crook ; as 
a preliminary measure, I made friends with the postmaster, from 
whose office the mail-carts started. From him I learnt that my only 
chance was to call upon the Deputy- Commissioner, by whose orders 
the seats were distributed. I took the postmaster’s advice, and thus 
became acquainted with Douglas Forsyth, who in later years made a 
name for himself by his energetic attempts to establish commercial 
relations with Yarkand and Kashgar. Forsyth confirmed what I had 
already heard, but told me that an extra cart was to be despatched that 
night, laden with small-arm ammunition, on which I could, if I liked, 
get a seat, adding : ‘ Your kit must be of the smallest, as there will be 
no room for anything inside the cart.’ 

I returned to the dak-bungalow, overjoyed at my success, to find 
myself quite an important personage, with everyone my friend, like 
the boy at school who is the lucky recipient of a hamper from homo. 
‘Take me with you!’ was the cry on all sides. Only two others 
besides the driver and myself could possibly go, and then only by 
carrying our kits in our laps. It was finally arranged that Captain 
Law and Lieutenant Packe should be my companions. Packe was 
lamed for life by a shot through his ankle before we had been forty- 
eight hours at Delhi, and Law was killed on the 2Brd July, having 
greatly distinguished himself by his gallantry and coolness under fire 
during the short time he served with the force. 

We got to Kurnal soon after daybreak on the 28th. It was occupied 
by a few of the Eaja of Jhind’s troops, a Commissariat officer, and one 
or two civilians, who were trying to keep the country quiet and collect 
supplies. Before noon we passed through Panipat, where there was a 
strong force of Patiala and Jhind troops, and early in the afternoon we 
reached Alij)ur. Here our driver pulled up, declaring he would go no 
further. A few days before there had been a sharp fight on the road 
between Alipur and Delhi, not far from Badli-ki- Serai, where the 
battle of the 8th June had taken place, and as the enemy were 
constantly on the road threatening the rear of the besieging force, the 
driver did not consider it safe to go on. We could not, however, stop 
at Alipur, so after some consultation we settled to take the mail-cart 
ponies and ride on to camp. We could hear the boom of guns at 
intervals, and as we neared Delhi we came across several dead bodies 
of the enemy. It is a curious fact that most of these bodies were 
exactly like mummies; there was nothing disagreeable about them. 

6 
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Why this should have been the case I cannot say, but I often wished 
during the remainder of the campaign that the atmospheric influences, 
which, I presume, had produced this effect, could assert themselves 
more frequently. 

We stopped for a short time to look at the position occupied by the 
enemy at Badli-ki- Serai ; but none of us were in the mood to enjoy 
sight-seeing. We had never been to Delhi before, and had but the 
vaguest notion where the Eidge (the position our force was holding) 
was, or how the city was situated with regard to our camp. The 
sound of heavy firing became louder and louder, and we knew that 
fighting must be going on. The driver had solemnly warned us of the 
risk we were running in continuing our journey, and when we came to 
the point where the Grand Trunk Eoad bifurcates, one branch going 
direct to the city and the other through the cantonment, wo halted for 
a few minutes to discuss which we should take. Fortunately for us, 
we settled to follow that which led to the cantonment, and, as it was 
then getting dark, we pushed on as fast as our tired ponies could go. 
The relief to us when we found ourselves safe inside our own piquets 
may be imagined. My father’s old staff-ofiicer, Henry Norman, who 
was then Assistant-Adjutant-General at Head-Quarters, kindly asked 
me to share his tent until I could make other arrangements. He had 
no bed to offer me, but I required none, as I was thoroughly tired out, 
and all I wanted was a spot on which to throw myself down. A good 
night’s rest quite set me up. I awoke early, scarcely able to believe in 
my good fortune. I was actually at Delhi, and tlie city was still in the 
possession of the mutineers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Before entering on the narrative of what came under my own 
observation during the three months I was at Delhi, I will relate what 
took place after Sir Henry Barnard succeeded General Anson in 
command on the 26th May, and how the little British force maintained 
itself against almost overwhelming odds during the first three weeks 
of that memorable siege. 

Barnard had served as Chief of the Staff in the Crimea, and had 
held various staff appointments in England; but ho was an utter 
stranger to India, having only arrived in the country a few weeks 
before. He fully realized the difficulties of the position to which he 
had so unexpectedly succeeded, for he was aware how unjustly Anson 
was being judged by those who, knowing nothing of war, imagined ho 
could have started to attack Delhi with scarcely more preparation than 
would have been necessary for a morning’s parade. The officers of the 
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column were complete strangers to him, and he to them, and he was 
ignorant of the characteristics and capabilities of the Native portion of 
his troops. It must, therefore, have been with an anxious heart that 
he took over the command. 

One of Barnard’s first acts was to get rid of the unreliable element 
which Anson had brought away from Umballa. The Infantry he sent 
to Rohtuk, where it shortly afterwards mutinied, and the Cavalry to 
Meerut. That these troops should have been allowed to retain their 
weapons is one of the mysteries of the Mutiny. For more than two 
months their insubordination had been apparent, incendiarism had 
occurred which had boon clearly traced to them, and they had even 
gone so far as to fire at their officers; both John Lawrence and Robert 
Montgomery had pressed upon the Commander-in-Chief the ad\isability 
of disarming them ; but General Anson, influenced by the regimental 
officers, who could not believe in the disaffection of tlieir men, had not 
grasped the necessity for this precautionary measure. The European 
soldiers with the column, however, did not conceal their mistrust of 
these sepoys, and Barnard acted wisely in sending them away ; but it 
was extraordinary that they should have been allowed to keep their 
arms. 

On the 5th June Barnard reached Alipur, ^vithin ten miles of Delhi, 
where he decided to await the arrival of the siege-train and the troops 
from Meerut. 

The Meerut brigade, under Brigadier Wilson, had started on the 
27th May. It consisted of two squadrons of the Carabineers, Torabs’s* 
troop of Horse Artillery, Scott’s Field Battery and two 18 pounder 
guns, a wing of the 1st Battalion 60th Rifles, a few Native Sappers 
and Miners, and a detachment of Irregular Horse. 

Early on the 60th the village of Ghazi-u-din-nagar (now known as 
Ghaziabad) close to the Hindun river, and about eleven miles from 
Delhi, was reached. Thence it was intended to make a reconnaissance 
towards Delhi, but about four o’clock in the afternoon a vedette 
reported that the enemy were approaching in strength. A very careless 
look-out had been kept, for almost simultaneously with the report a 
round shot came tumbling into camp. The troops fell in as quickly as 
possible, and the Artillery came into action. The Rifles crossed the 
Hindun suspension bridge, and, under cover of our guns, attacked the 
enemy, who were strongly posted in a village. From this position 
they were speedily dislodged, and the victory was complete. Seven 
hundred British soldiers defeated seven times their number, capturing 
five guns and a large quantity of ammunition and stores. Our loss 
was one officer and ten men killed, and one officer and eighteen men 
wounded. 


Tlie late Major-General Sir Harry Tombs, V.C., K.C. B. 
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The following day (Sunday) the enemy reappeared about noon, but 
after two hours’ fighting they were again routed, and on our troops 
occupying their position, they could be seen in full retreat towards 
Delhi. The rebels succeeded in taking their guns with them, for our 
men, prostrated by the intense heat and parched with thirst, were quite 
unable to pursue. We had one officer and eleven men killed, and two 
officers and ten men wounded. Among the latter was an ensign of the 
60th Kifles, a boy named Napier, a most gallant young fellow, full of 
life and spirit, who had won the love as well as the admiration of his 
men. He w’as hit in the leg, and the moment lie was brought into 
camp it had to be amputated. When tlie operation was over, Napier 
was heard to murmur, ‘ I shall never lead the Kifles again ! I shall 
never lead the Kifles again !’ His wound lie thought little of. What 
grieved him w'as the idea of having to give up his career as a soldier, 
and to leave the regiment he was so proud of. Napier was taken to 
Meerut, where he died a few days afterwards.* 

On the 1st Juno Wilson’s force was strengthened by the Sirmur 
battalion of Gurkhas, f a regiment which later covered itself with glory, 
and gained an undying name by its gallantry during the siege of Delhi. 

On the 7th June Wilson’s brigade crossed the Jumna at Baghput, 
and at Alipur it joined Barnard’s force, the men of which loudly 
cheered their Meerut comrades as they marched into camp with the 
captured guns. The siege-train had arrived the previous day, and 
Barnard was now ready for an advance. His force consisted of about 
600 Cavalry and 2,400 Infantry, with 22 field-guns. There wore 
besides 150 European Artillerymen, chiefly recruits, with the siege- 
train, which comprised eight 18-poundcrs, four B-inch and twelve 
5^-inch mortars. The guns, if not exjwdly obsolete, were quite un- 
suited for the work that had to be done, but they were the best pro- 
curable. George Campbell, in his ‘ Memoirs of my Indian Career,’ 
thus describes the siege-train as he saw it passing through Kurnal : ‘ I 
could not help thinking that it looked a very trumpery affair with 
which to bombard and take a great fortified city ;’ and ho expressed his 
‘ strong belief that Delhi would never be taken by that battery.’ 

Barnard heard that the enemy intended to oppose his march to 
Delhi, and in order to ascertain their exact position he sent Lieutenant 
Hodson (who had previously done good service for the Commander-in- 
Chief by opening communication with Meerut) to reconnoitre the road. 
Hodson reported that the rebels were in force at Badli-ki- Serai a little 
more than halfway between Alipur and Delhi. Orders were accord- 
ingly issued for an advance at midnight on the 7th June. 

When it became known that a battle was imminent, there was great 
enthusiasm amongst the troops, who were burning to avenge the 

* The Chaplain’s Narrative of the siege of Delhi, 
t Now the Ist Battalion, 2nd Gurkhas. 
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massacres of Meerut and Delhi. The sick in hospital declared they 
would remain there no longer, and many, quite unfit to walk, insisted 
on accompanying the attacking column, imploring their comrades not 
to mention that they were ill, for fear they should not be allowed to 
take part in the fight.* 

The mutineers had selected an admirable position on both sides of 
the main road. To their right was a serai and a walled village capable 
of holding large numbers of Infantry, and protected by an impassable 
swamp. To their left, on some rising ground, a sand-bag battery for 
four heavy guns and an 8-inch mortar had been constructed. On both 
sides the ground was swampy and intersected by water-cuts, and about 
a mile to the enemy’s left, and nearly parallel to the road, ran the 
Western Jumna Canal. 

At the hour named, Brigadier Hope Grant, f commanding the 
Cavalry, started with ton Horse Artillery guns, three squadrons of the 
9th Lancers, and fifty Jhind horsemen under Lieutenant Hodson, with 
the object of turning the enemy’s left flank. Shortly afterwards the 
main body marched along the road until the lights in the enemy’s 
camp became visible. Colonel Showers, who had succeeded Hallifax 
in the command of the 1st Brigade,]: moved off to the right of the road, 
and Colonel Graves, who had taken Jones’s place with the 2nd Brigade, § 
to the left. The heavy guns remained on the road with a battery of 
Field Artillery on either flank. Just as day broke our guns advanced, 
but before they were in position the fight began by a cannonade from 
the rebel Artillery, which caused us severe loss. To this destructive 
fire no adequate reply could be made ; our guns were too few and of 
too small calibre. To add to our difficulties, the Native bullock -drivers 
of our heavy guns went off witli their cattle, and one of the waggons 
blew up. At this critical moment Barnard ordered Showers to charge 
the enemy’s guns, a service which was performed with heroic gallantry 
by Her Majesty’s 75th Foot, who carried the position at the point of 
the bayonet, with a loss of 19 officers and men killed and 43 wounded. 
Then, supported by the Ist Fusiliers, the same regiment dashed across 
the road and burst open the gates of the serai. A desperate fight 
ensued, but the sepoys were no match for British bayonets, and they 
now learnt that their misdeeds were not to be allowed to go unpunished. 
Gravis’s brigade, having passed round the appeared on the 

enemy’s right rear, while Grant with his Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
threatened their left. Tlio defeat was complete, and the rebels retreated 
hastily towards Delhi, leaving their guns on the ground. 

* ‘ Siege of Delhi ; by an Oflicor who served there.’ 

t The late General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. 

J 75th and 1st Bengal Fusiliei's. 

§ Ist Battalion 60th Riflos, 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, and Sirmui' Imttalioru 

H Swampy ground. 
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Although the men were much exhausted, Barnard determined to 
push on, for he feared that if he delayed the rebels might rally, and 
occupy another strong position. 

From the cross-roads just beyond Badli-ki- Serai could be soon the 
llidge on which the British force was to hold its own for more than 
three months during the heat of an Indian summer, and under the rain 
of an Indian monsoon. At this point two columns were formed, Bar- 
nard taking command of the one, which proceeded to the left towards 
the cantonment, and Wilson of the other, which moved along the city 
road. Wilson’s column fought its way through gardens and enclosures 
until it reached the western extremity of the Kidge. Barnard, as he 
came under the fire of the enemy’s guns, made a flank movement to 
the left, and then, wheeling to his right, swept along the Kidge from 
the Flagstaff Tower to Hindu Kao’s house, where the two columns 
united, the rebels flying before them. 

Barnard had achieved a great success and with comparatively small 
loss, considering the formidable position occupied by the enemy, their 
great strength in Artillery, and their superiority in numbers. 

Our casualties were 51 killed and 131 wounded. Among the former 
was Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General of the Army. Of the troops 
opposed to us it was reckoned that 1,000 never returned to Delhi; 
thirteen guns were captured, two of them being 24-pounders. 

I have frequently wandered over the Kidge since 1857, and thought 
how wonderfully we were aided by finding a ready-made position— not 
only a coign of vantage for attack, but a rampart of defence, as Forrest* 
describes it. This Kidge, rising sixty feet above the city, covered the 
main lino of communication to the Punjab, upon the retention of which 
our very existence as a force depended. Its left rested on the Jumna, 
unfordablo from the time the snow on the higher ranges begins to melt 
until the rainy season is over, and of sufficient width to prevent our 
being enfiladed by field-guns ; although, on the immediate right, bazaars, 
buildings, and garden-walls pJTorded cover to the enemy, the enclosed 
nature of the ground was so far advantageous that it embarrassed and 
impeded them in their attempts to organize an attack in force upon 
our flank or rear ; and a further protection was afforded by the 
Najafgarh which during the rains submerges a vast area of land. 

The distance of the Kidge from the city walls varied considerably. 
On our right, where the memorial monument now stands, it was about 
1,200 yards, at the Flagstaff Tower about a mile and a half, and at the 
end near the river nearly two miles and a half. This rendered our left 
comparatively safe, and it was behind the Ridge in this direction that 
the main part of our camp was pitched. The Flagstaff Tower in the 
centre was the general rendezvous for the non-combatants, and for 


* ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ by George W. Forrest. 
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those of the sick and wounded who were able to move about, as they 
could assemble there and hear the news from the front without much 
risk of injury from the enemy’s fire. 

The Flagstaff Tower is interesting from the fact that it was here the 
residents from the cantonment of Delhi assembled to make a stand, 
on hearing that the rebels from Meerut were murdering the British 
officers on duly within the city, that the three Native regiments and 
battery of Field Artillery had joined the mutineers, and that at any 
moment they themselves might expect to be attacked. The tower was 
150 feet high, with a low parapet running round the top, approached 
by a narrow winding staircase. Here the men of the party proposed 
to await the attack. The ladies, who behaved with the utmost coolness 
and presence of mind, were, with the wives and children of the few 
' European non-commissioned officers, placed for their greater safety on 
the stairs, where they were all but suffocated by the stifling heat in 
such a confined space. The little party on the roof consisted of some 
twenty British officers, the same number of half-caste buglers and 
drummers, and half a dozen European soldiers. Not a drop of water, 
not a particle of food, was to be had. No help appeared to bo coming 
from Meerut, in the direction of which place many a longing and 
expectant glance had been cast during the anxious hours of that 
miserable 11th May. Constant and heavy firing was heard from the 
city and suburbs, and the Cavalry were reported to bo advancing on 
the cantonment. 

Before evening the weary watchers realized that their position was 
untenable, and that their only possible chance of escaping the fate 
which had befallen the officers within the city (whose dead bodies had 
been inhumanly sent in a cart to the Tower) lay in flight. Shortly 
before dark the move was made, the women and children were crowded 
into the few vehicles available, and accompanied by the men, some on 
foot and some on horseback, they got away by the road leading 
towards Umballa. They were only just in time, for before the last of 
the party were out of sight of the cantonment, crowds of Natives 
poured into it, burning, plundering, and destroying everything they 
could find. 

Amongst the fugitives from Delhi was Captain Tytler, of the 38th 
Native Infantry, who, after a variety of vicissitudes, reached Umballa 
safely with his wife and children. When Anson’s force was being 
formed for the advance on Delhi, Tytler was placed in charge of the 
military treasure chest, and through some unaccountable negligence 
Mrs. Tytler was allowed to accompany him. I believe that, when 
Mrs. Tytler’s presence became known to the authorities, she would have 
been sent out of camp to some safe place, but at that time she was not 
in a fit state to travel, and on the 2l8t June, a few days after the force 
took up its position under a heavy cannonade, she gave birth to a son in 
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the waggon in which she was accommodated. The infant, who was 
christened Stanley Delhi Force, seems to have been looked upon by 
the soldiery with quite a superstitious feeling, for the father tolls us 
that soon after its birth he overheard a soldier say ; ‘Now we shall get 
our reinforcements ; this camp was formed to avenge the blood of 
innocents, and the first reinforcement sent to us is a new-born infant.’ 
Keinforcements did actually arrive the next day. 

It was on the afternoon of the 8th June that the British force was 
placed in position on the llidge. The main piquet was established at 
Hindu Kao’s house, a large stone building, in former days the country 
residence of some IVIahratta Chief. About one hundred and eighty 
yards further to the left was the observatory, near which our heavy 
gun battery was erected. Beyond the observatory was an old Pathan 
mosque, in which was placed an Infantry piquet with two field-guns. 
Still further to the left came the Flagstaff Tower, held by a party of 
Infantry with two more field guns. At the extreme right of the 
Kidge, overlooking the trunk road, there was a strong piquet with a 
heavy battery. 

This was the weak point of our defence. To the right, and somewhat 
to the rear, was the suburb of Sabzi Mandi (vegetable market), a succes- 
sion of houses and walled gardens, from whicli the rebels constantly 
threatened our dank. To protect this part of the position as much as 
possible, a battery of three IB-pounders and an Infantry piquet was 
placed on wliat was known as the General’s Mound, with a Cavalry 
piquet and two Horse Artillery guns immediately below. In front of 
the Ridge the ground was covered with old buildings, enclosures, and 
clumps of trees, whicli afforded only too perfect shelter to the enemy 
when making their sorties. 

As described by the Commanding Engineer, ‘ the eastern face of 
Delhi rests on the Jumna, and at the season of tlie year during which 
our operations were carried on, the stream may be described as wash- 
ing the face of the walls. The river front was therefore inacces- 
sible to the besieging force, while at the same time tlic mutineers 
and the inhabitants of the city could communicate freely across the 
river by means of the bridge of boats and ferries. This rendered it 
impossible for us to invest Delhi, even if there had been a sufficient 
number of troops fur tlie purpose. M’e were only able, indeed, to 
direct our attack against a small portion of the city wall, while through- 
out the siege the enemy could freely communicate with, and procure 
supplies from, the surrounding country. 

‘ On the river front tlie defences consisted of an irregular wall with 
occasional bastions and towers, and about one half of the length of tliis 
face was occupied by the palace of the King of Delhi and its outwork, 
the old Moghul fort of Selimgarh. 

‘The remaining defences consisted of a succession of bastioned 
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fronts, the connecting curtains being very long, and the outworks 
limited to one crown-work at the Ajrnir gate, and Martello towers 
mounting a single gun, at the points where additional flanking fire to 
that given by the bastions themselves was required.’ 

The above description will give some idea of the strength of the 
great city which the British force had come to capture. For more than 
two months, however, our energies were devoted not to capturing the 
city, but to defending ourselves, having to be ever on the watch to 
guard our communication with the Punjab, and to repel the enemy’s 
almost daily sorties. 

The defences of ])('lhi, which remain almost unaltered up to the 
present day, w'ero modernized forms of the ancient works that existed 
when the city fell before Lord Lake’s army in 1803. These works had 
been strengthened and improved some years before the Mutiny by 
Lieutenant Robert Napier. f How thoroughly and effectually that 
talented and distinguished Engineer performed the duty entrusted to 
him, we wlio had to attack Delhi could testify to our cost. 

Barnard was not left long in doubt as to the intentions of the rebels, 
who, the very afternoon on which he occupied the Ridge, attacked 
Hindu Rao’s liouse, where the Sirmur battalion, two companies of the 
60th Riilcs, and two of Scott’s guns had been placed. The enemy 
were driven off before dark. The following day tliey began to can- 
nonade from the city walls, and in the afternoon repeated their 
attack. 

That same morning a welcome reinforcement reached camp, the 
famous Corps of Guides having arrived as fresh as if they had returned 
from an ordinary held day, instead of having come off a march of 
nearly COO miles, accomplished in the incredibly short time of twenty- 
two days, at the most trying season of the year. The General, having 
inspected them, said a few words of encouragement to the men, who 
begged their gallant Commandant to say how proud they were to 
belong to the Delhi l'k:)rce. Their usefulness Avas proved that same 

* The bastions Avere small, eacli mounting from ton to fourteen pieces of 
Artillery ; they were ])rovided Avith masonry ]iarajAets about 12 feet in thick- 
ness, and Avero about 16 feet high. The curtain consisted of a sinque masonry 
wall or rampart 1(1 I'oet in height, 11 feet thick at top, and 14 or 1.5 feet at 
l>ottom. Tliis main Avail carried a parapet loopholed for musketry 8 feet in 
height and 3 fe('t in thickness. The Avholo of the land front Avas covered by a 
fauKSchrayo of varying lliiekness, ranging from 16 to 30 feet, and liaving a 
vertical scarp Avail 8 feet high ; exterior to this Avas a dry diteh about 25 feet 
in width. Tim counterscarp Avas simply an earthen slope, easy to descend. 
The glacis was very narroAv, extending only 60 or 60 yards from the counter- 
scarp, and covering barely onc-half of the AV'alls from the besiegers’ view. 
These walls Avero about seven miles in circumference, and included an area 
of about three Rouare miles (see Colonel Baird-Smith’s report, dated 
Heptember 17, 1857). 

t The late Field Marshal Loixl Napier of Magdala, G.O.B., G.C.S.I. 
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afternoon, when, in support of the piquets, they engaged tlic enemy in 
a hand-to-hand contest, and drove them back to the city. 

It was close up to the walls that Qumtin Battye, the dashing Com- 
mander of the Guides Cavalry, received his mortal wound. He was 
the brightest and cheeriest of companions, and although only a sub- 
altern of eight years’ service, he was a great loss. I spent a few hours 
with him on my way to Delhi, and I remember how his handsome face 
glowed when he talked of the opportunities for distinguishing them- 
selves in store for the Guides. Troud of his regiment, and beloved by 
his men, who, grand fellows tliemsclves, were captivated by his many 
soldierly qualities, he had every prospect before him of a splendid 
career, but he was destined to fall in his first fight. He was curiously 
fond of quotations, and the last words he uttered were ' Dulce et 
decorum cst 2)ro pafrid mori.' 

While our Infantry and Field Artillery were busily engaged with the 
enemy, the few heavy guns wo had were put in position on the lUdge. 
Great things were hoped from them, but it was soon found tliat they 
were not powerful enough to silence the enemy’s fire, and that our 
small supply of ammunition was being rapidly expended.* The rebels' 
guns were superior in number and some in calibre to ours, and wore 
well served by the Native Artillerymen whom we had been at such 
pains to teach. Barnard discovered, too, tliat his deficiencies in men 
and materiel prevented regular approaches being made. I’here were 
only 150 Native Sappers and ]\liners with our force, and Infantry 
could not bo spared for working parties. 

On the 10th Juno another determined attack was made on Hindu 
Rao’s house, which was repulsed by the Sirniur battalion of Gurkhas 
under its distinguished Commandant, Major lieid.f Tlio mutineers 
quite hoped that the Gurkhas would join them, and as they were 
advancing they called out : ‘ We arc not firing ; wo want to speak to 
you; we want you to join us.’ The little Gurkhas replied, ‘Oh yes; 
we are coming,’ on which they advanced to within twenty paces of 
the rebels, and, firing a well - directed volley, killed nearly thirty 
of them. 

The next day the insurgents made a third attack, and were again 
repulsed with considerable loss. They knew that Hindu Rao’s house 
was the key of our position, and througliout the siege they made the 
most desperate attempts to capture it. But Barnard had entrusted 
this post of danger to the Gurkhas, and all efforts to dislodge them were 
unavailing. At first Reid had at Ins command only his own battalion 
and two companies of the 60th Rifles ; but on the arrival of the Guides 

* So badly off were we for aniinunitioii for the heavv gtnis at this time, 
that it was found necessary to uso the shot fired at us by the enemy, and a 
reward was offered for every 24-{)ounder shot brought into the Artillery Park. 

+ Now General Sir Charles Beid, G.C.B. 
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their Infantry were also placed at his disposal, and whenever he 
sounded the alarm he was reinforced by two more companies of the 60th. 
Hindu Kao’s house was witliin easy range of nearly all the enemy’s 
heavy guns, and was riddled through and through with shot and shell. 
Reid never (piittcd the Ridge save to attack the enemy, and never once 
visited the camp until carried into it severely wounded on the day of the 
final assault. Hindu Rao’s house was the little Gurkhas’ hospital as 
well as their barrack, for their sick and wounded begged to be left with 
their comrades instead of being taken to camp.* 

Failing in their attempts on the centre of the position, the mutineers 
soon after daylight on the 12th, having concealed themselves in the 
ravines adjoining IMetcalfe House, attacked the Flagstad Tower, the 
piquet of which was composed of two Horse Artillery guns and two 
companies of the 75th Foot, under the command of Captains Dunbar 
and Knox. A heavy fog and thick mist rolling up from the low 
ground near the Jumna completely enveloped the Ridge and the left 
front of our position, hiding everything in the immediate vicinity. 
The pi([uet was on the point of being relieved by a detachment of the 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers, when a large body of the enemy, who had crept 
up unobserved, made a rusli at the Flagstad Tower, and as nearly as 
possible captured the guns. The pi<|uet was hardly pressed, Knox and 
sevefal men were killed, and but for the timely arrival of two com- 
panies of the 60th, the rebels would have gained the day. 

This engagement was scarcely over, when masses of insurgents 
advanced from the Sab/i idandi upon Hindu Rao’s house, and into the 
gardens on the right Hank of the camp, threatening the Mound piquet. 
Reserves were called up, these attacks, in their turn, were repulsed and 
the rebels were pursued for some distance. It was most fortunate that 
both attacks did not take place simultaneously, as was the obvious 
intention of the enemy, for our strength would not have been sufficient 
to repel them both at the same moment. 

In order to prevent the mutineers frc>in coming to such close quarters 
again, a piquet was placed in Metcalh ’s House, and the Mound to the 
rear of the ridge facing the Sabzi Idandi was strengthened. These 
precautions ought to, and would, have been taken before, but for the 
want of men. Our soldiers were scarcely ever off duty, and this fresh 
demand made it impossible at times to provide a daily relief for the 
several piquets. 

Our resources in siege guns and ammunition were so limited, daily 
sorties, disease, and heat were making such ravages amongst our small 
force, there was so little hope of receiving any considerable reiuforco- 
nients, and it appeared to bo of such paramount importance to capture 

* Fojrest’s ‘Indian Mutiny’ and Norman’s ‘Narrative of tlio Siege of 
Delhi,’ two interesting accounts from which I shall often quote. 
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Delhi without further delay, that Barnard agreed to a proposal for 
taking it by a coup de main. 

The particular details of tho project and disposition of the troops 
were worked out by three young officers of Engineers, under the 
direct orders of the General, and were kept a profound secret ; even the 
Commanding Engineer was not made acquainted with them. Secrecy 
was, of course, of vital importance, but that the officers who ought to 
have been chiefly concerned were kept in ignorance of tho scheme, 
shows there was little of that confidence so essential to success existing 
between the Commander and those who were in the position of his 
prmcipal advisers. Practically the whole force was to be engaged, 
divided into three columns — one to enter by the Kashmir gate, the 
second by the Lahore gate, and tlie third was to attempt an escalade. 
The three columns, if they succeeded in effecting an entrance, were to 
work their way to the centre of the city, and there unite. 

It was intended that these columns should move off from camp so as 
to arrive at the wails just before daybreak ; accordingly, at one o’clock 
on the morning of tho 13th Juno the troops were suddenly paraded and 
ammunition served out, and then for the first time the Commanders of 
the three columns and tho stall were made acquainted with tho 
General’s intentions. It so happened that tho 75th Foot, which had 
followed the enemy into the grounds of Metcalfe House after tho 
repulse on tho Flagstaff Tower the previous morning, had through 
some oversight never been recalled ; their absence was only discovered 
when the order was given for tho rcgiiiKait to turn out, and a consider- 
able time was wasted in sending for it and bringing it back to camp. 
Day was breaking when this regiment received its ammunition, and all 
hope of an unperceived advance to the walls had to be given up. Tho 
troops were therefore dismissed, and allowed to turn in, having been 
uselessly disturbed from their much-needed rest. 

The failure to give effect to the yoimg Engineer officers’ plan may be 
looked upon as a merciful dispensation of Providence, which saved us 
from what would almost certainly have been an irreparable disaster. 
When we think of the Iiard fighting encountered when the assault did 
take place under much more favourable circumstances, and how tho 
columns at the end of that day were only just able to got inside the 
city, those who had practical knowledge of the siege can judge what 
chance there would have been of these smaller columns accomplishing 
their object, even if they had been able to take tho enemy by surprise. 

Tho 13th and 14th passed in comparative quiet ; but early on tho 
15th a strong force advanced from Delhi against tho Metcalfe House 
piquet, with the object of turning our left flank, but it was driven back 
with considerable loss. 

On the 17th we were attacked from almost every direction — a 
maiKBuvro intended to prevent our observing a battery whifch was 
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being constructed close to an Idgah,* situated on a hill to our right, 
from which to enfilade our position on the Kidge. As it was very im- 
portant to prevent the completion of this battery, Barnard ordered it to 
be attacked by two small columns, one commanded by Tombs, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, the other by lleid. Tombs, with 400 of the 60th 
Itifles and 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 60 of the Guides Cavalry, 20 Sappers 
and Miners, and his own troop of Horse Artillery, moved towards the 
enemy’s left, wliilc lieid, with four companies of the 60th and some of 
his own Gurkhas, advanced through Kishenganj against their right. 
Tombs drove the rebels through a succession of gardens till they 
reached the Idgah, where they made an obstinate but unavaihng re- 
sistance. The gates of the mos(iue were blown open, and thirty-nine 
of its defenders w'ere killed. Tombs himself was slightly wounded, 
and had two horses killed, making five which had been shot under this 
gallant soldier since the commencement of the campaign. Reid’s 
attack was equally successful. He comidetely destroyed the battery, 
and indicted heavy loss on the enemy. 

The next day but one the rebels issued fi’om the city in great force, 
and threatened nearly every part of our position. The fighting was 
severe throughout the afternoon, the piquets having again and again to 
be reinforced. Towiuxls evening, while nearly all the Infantry were 
thus engaged, a large party of the insurgents, passing unperceived 
tlirough the suburbs and gardens on our right, reappeared about a mile 
and a half to our reiu*. Very few troops were left in camp, and all 
Hope Grant, who was in command at the time, could collect was four 
or five squadrons of (Rivalry and twelve guns. He found the enemy 
ill a strong position, against which his light guns could make but little 
impression, while their Artillery and well-placed Infantry did us con- 
siderable damage. Tombs’s troop especially sulfered, and at one time 
his guns were in imminent danger of being captured. Just at this 
moment some of the Guides Cavalry rode up. ‘ Daly, if you do not 
charge,’ called out Tombs, ‘my guns are taken.’ Daly spurred into 
the bushes, followed by about a dozen of his gallant Guides. He 
returned with a bullet through his shoulder, but the momentary diver- 
sion saved the guns.f 

As long as it was light the steady fire of the Artillery and the dashing 
charges of the Cavalry kept the rebels in check ; but in the dusk of the 
evening their superior numbers told : they very nearly succeeded in turn- 
ing our flank, and for some time the guns were again in great jeopardy; 
the 9th Lancers and Guides, bent on saving them at all hazards, 
charged the enemy ; but, with a ditch and houses on each side, their 
action was paralyzed, and their loss severe. All was now in confusion, 
the disorder increasing as night advanced, when a small body of 

* A Mahomed an place of worship and sacrifice. 

t ‘ Siege of Delhi ; by an Officer who served there.’ 
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Infantry (about 300 of the 60th Rifles) came up, dashed forward, and, 
cutting a lane through the rebels, rescued the guns,* 

Our loss in this affair amounted to 3 oflicers and 17 men killed, and 
7 officers and 70 men wounded. Among the latter was Hope Grant, 
who had his horse shot under him in a charge, and was saved by the 
devotion of two men of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers) and a 
Mahomedan sowar of the 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

It w'as nearly midnight before the troops returned to camp. The 
enemy had been frustrated in their attempt to force our rear, but they 
had not been driven back ; we had, indeed, been only just able to hold 
our own. The result of the day added considerably to the anxiety of 
the Commander. lie saw that the rebels had discovered our weak 
point, and that if they managed to establish themselves in our rear, our 
communication with the Punjab would be cut off, our small force would 
be invested, and vhthout supplies and reinforcements it would be im- 
possible to maintain our position against the daily increasing strength 
of the insurgents. Great was the despondency in camp when the 
result of the day’s fighting was known ; but the line spirit which 
animated the force throughout tlie siege soon asserted itself, and our 
men cheerfully looked forward to the next encounter with the enemy. 

At daybreak Grant was again upon the ground, but found it 
abandoned. Many dead men and horses were lying about, and a 
9*pounder gun, left by the enemy, was brought into camp. 

The troops had scarcely got back, hoping for a little rest, when the 
enemy again resumed their attack on the rear, and opened fire at so 
short a distance that their shot came right through the camp. But on 
this occasion they made no stand, and retreated as soon as our troops 
showed themselves. 

In order to strengthen our position in rear a battery of two 
18-pounders was constructed, supported by Cavalry and Infantry 
piquets, and most of the bridges over the drain from the Najafgarh 
jhil were destroyed. 

For two days after the events I have just described the hard-worked 
little body of troops had comparative rest, but our spies informed us 
that the enemy were being largely reinforced, and that we might 
expect to be hotly attacked on the 23rd. 

For some time an idea had been prevalent amongst the Natives that 
the English raj was not destined to survive its hundredth year, and 
that the centenary of Clive’s victory on the field of Plassy on the 23rd 
June, 1737 , would see its downfall. This idea was strengthened in the 
Native mind by the fact that the 23rd June, 18.'>7, was a date propitious 
alike for Hindus and Mahomedan s ; the Jattsa, a Hindu religious 
festival, was to take place on that day, and there was also to be a new 

* Forrest’s ‘The Indian Mutiny.’ 
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moon, which the Mahomedans looked upon as a lucky omen; the 
astrologers, therefore, declared that the stars in their courses would 
fight for the mutineers. If, however, prophecies and omens alike 
appeared to favour the rebels, fortune was not altogether unkind to us, 
for on the 22nd a reinforcement reached Khai, twenty-two miles from 
Delhi, consisting of six Horse Artillery guns, a small party of British 
Infantry, a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and the Head- 
Quarters of the 4th Sikhs, numbering in all about 850 men. 

A staff officer was sent at once to Khai to hurry on the force and 
tell them how urgently tlieir assistance was required in camp ; this 
appeal was responded to with the utmost alacrity, and early the next 
evening the welcome reinforcement made its appearance. 

It had scarcely arrived before the Artillery on the city walls opened 
fire, while guns, which had been brought into the suburbs, enfiladed 
our right and concentrated a heavy fire on Hindu Kao’s house which 
the few guns wo had in position were quite unable to silence. The 
rebel Infantry occupied Kishenganj and Sabzi Mandi in force, and 
threatened to advance on the Mound batter}’, while a constant 
musketry fire was maintained upon the Kidge. Keid reported that the 
mutineers made a desperate attack at about twelve o'clock, and that no 
men could have fought better ; they charged the Kifies, the Guides, 
and the Gurkhas again and again. The cannonade raged fast and 
furious, and at one time it seemed as though the day must be lost. 
Thousands were brought against a mere handful of men ; but Keid 
knew the importance of his position, and was determined at all 
hazards to hold it until reinforcements arrived.* 

The mutineers were checked, but not driven off. The first attempt 
from the ^lound battery failed to repulse them, and Colonel Welch- 
man, who was in command, was dangerously wounded. Every 
available man in camp had been engaged, and as a last resource the 
2nd Fusiliers and the 4th Sikhs, wlio had just arrived from Khai, 
were sent to the front. Showers was placed in command, and shortly 
before the day closed he succeeded in forcing the enemy to retire. So 
the anniversary of Plassy saw us, though hardly pressed, undefeated, 
and the enemy’s hopes unfulfilled. Tlioy lost over 1,000 men. Our 
casualties were 1 officer and men killed, and 8 officers and 118 men 
wounded. The heat all the while was terrific, and several of our men 
were knocked over by the sun. 

The lesson taught us by this severe fighting was the importance of 
occupying the Sabzi Mandi, and thus preventing the enemy from 
approaching too close to the camp and enfilading the Kidge. This 
entailed more constant duty upon our already overworked soldiers, but 
Barnard felt tliat it would not do to run the risk of another such struggle. 


Reid’s own rcjjort. 
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A piquet of 180 Europeans was accordingly placed in the Sabzi Mandi, 
part in a serai on one side of the Grand Trunk Eoad, and the rest in 
a Hindu temple on the opposite side. These posts were connected by 
a line of breastworks with the Hindu Rao piquets, and added con- 
siderably to the strength of our position. 

After the 23rd there w’ero real or threatened attacks daily ; but we 
were left fairly undisturbed until the 27th Juno, when the Metcalfe 
and Sabzi Mandi piquets were assaulted, and also the batteries on the 
Ridge. These attempts were defeated without any very great loss, 
only 13 of our men being killed, and 1 ollicer and 48 men wounded. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

I WILL now continue my story from the 29th June, the morning after 
my arrival in camp, when I awoke full of excitement, and so eager to 
hear all my old friend Norman could tell me, that I am afraid he must 
have been considerably bored with my (luestions. 

It is impossible for me to describe my pleasure at finding myself a 
member of a force which had already gained imperishable fame. I 
longed to meet and know the men whose names were in everyone’s 
mouth. The hero of the day was Harry Tombs, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, an unusually handsome man and a tliorough soldier. His 
gallantry in the attack on the Idgah, and wherever he had been 
engaged, was the general talk of the camp. I had always heard of 
Tombs as one of the best officers in the regiment, and it was with 
feelings of respectful admiration that I made his acquaintance a few 
days later. 

Jemmy Hills,* one of the subalterns in Tombs’s troop, was an old 
Addiscombe friend of mine; he delighted in talking of his Commander, 
in dilating on his merits as a soldier and his skill in handling each arm 
of the service. As a cool, bold leader of men Tombs was unsurpassed: 
no fire, however hot, and no crisis, however unexpected, could take 
him by surprise ; he grasped the situation in a moment, and issued his 
orders without hesitation, inspiring all ranks with confidence in his 
power and capacity. He was somewhat of a martinet, and was more 
feared than liked by his men until they realized what a grand leader 
he was, when they gave him their entire confidence, and were ready to 
follow him anywhere and everywhere. 

Another very distinguished officer of my regiment, whom I now met 
for the first time, and for whom I ever afterwards entertained the 
warmest regard, was Edwin Johnson, f Assistant-Adjutant* General of 

* Now Lieutenant-General Sir James Hills-Johnes, V.C., G.C. B. 
t The late General Sir Edwin Johnson, G.C.B. 
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the Bengal Artillery, in which capacity he hail accompanied Brigadier 
Wilson from Meerut. He had a peculiarly bright intellect — somewhat 
caustic, but always clever and amusing. He was a delightful 
companion, and invariably gained the confidence of those with whom 
he worked. 

Johnson was the first person on whom I called to report my arrival 
and to find out with which troop or battery I was to do duty. He told 
me that the Quartermaster-General wished to keep me in his depart- 
ment. So, after visiting General Chamberlain,* who I knew would be 
anxious to hear all that had been going on in the Movable Column 
since his departure, I made my way to Colonel Becher, whom I found 
suffering from the severe wound he had received a few days before, 
and asked him what was to be my fate. He replied that the question 
had been raised of appointing an officer to help the Assistant-Adjutant- 
General of the Delhi Field Force, who found it impossible to carry on 
the daily increasing work single-handed, and that Chamberlain had 
thought of mo for this post. Had Chamberlain’s wish been carried 
out my career might have been ijuite changed, but while he was 
discussing the ([uestion with Sir Henry Barnard, Donald Stewart 
unexpectedly arrived in camp. 

I was waiting outside Sir Henry Barnard’s tent, anxious to liear 
what decision had been come to, when two men rode up, both looking 
greatly fatigued and half starved ; one of them being Stewart. He 
told me they had had a most adventurous ride ; but before waiting to 
hear his story, f I asked Norman to suggest Stewart for the new 
appointment — a case of one word for Stewart and two for myself, I am 
afraid, for I had set my heart on returning to the Quartermaster- 
General’s department. And so it was settled, to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, Stewart becoming the D.A.A.G. of the Delhi Field Force, and I 
the D.A.Q.M.G. with the Artillery. 


CHAPTOR XV. 

That my readers may better understand our position at the time I 
joined the Delhi Field Force, I might, I think, quote with advantage 
from a letterj written the very day of my arrival by General Barnard 
to Sir John Lawrence, in which he describes the difficulties of the 
situation, hitherto met by the troops with the most determined courage 
and endurance, but to \V'hich no end could be seen. When he took 

* Chamberlain had been given the rank of Brigadier-General on his arrival 
at Didhi. 

t The account of this adventurous ride is given in the Appendix. 

t See Kaye’s ‘ History of the Indian Mutiny.’ 
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over the command, he wrote, he was expected to be able to silence at 
once the fire from the Mori and Kashmir bastions, and then to bring 
his heavy guns into play on the walls and open a way into the city, 
after which, it was supposed, all would be plain sailing. But this 
programme, so plausible in theory, was absolutely impossible to put 
into practice. In spite of every effort on our part, not a single one of 
the enemy’s guns was silenced ; they had four to our one, while the 
distance from the Kidge to the city walls w’as too great to allow of our 
comparatively light guns making any impression on them. Under 
these circumstances the only thing to be done w'as to construct batteries 
nearer to the city, but before these could be begun, entrenching tools, 
sandbags, and other necessary materials, of which the Engineers were 
almost entirely destitute, had to be collected. The troops were being 
worn out by constant sanguinary combats, and the attacks to which 
they were exposed required every soul in camp to repel them. It was 
never certain where the enemy intended to strike, and it was only by 
the most constant vigilance that their intentions could be ascertained, 
and the men were being incessantly withdrawn during tlie scorching 
heat of the day from one place to another. General Barnard concluded 
as follows : ‘ You may ask why wo engage in these constant combats. 
The reason simply is that when attacked we must defend ourselves, 
and that to secure our camp, our hospitals, our stores, etc., every living 
being has to be employed. The whole thing is too gigantic for the force 
brought against it.’ 

Soon after Barnard wrote these lines reinforcements began to arrive, 
and our position was gradually improved. By the 3rd J uly the follow- 
ing troops had reached Delhi : four Horse Artillery guns (two British 
and two Native), a detachment of European Foot Artillery, the Head- 
Quarters of Her Majesty’s Bth and Gist Foot, one 8(|uadron of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry, the Ist Punjab Infantry, and some newly-raised 
Sikh Sappers and Artillery. Tlie strength of the force was thus in- 
creased to nearly 6,600 men of all arras. The enemy’s reinforcements, 
however, were out of all proportion to ours — mutineers from Jullundur, 
Nasirabad, Nimach, Kotah, Gwalior, Jhansi, and Kohilkand arrived 
about this tune. Those from Bohilkand crossed by the bridge of boats 
and entered the city by the Calcutta gate ; we could distinctly see 
them from the Ilidge, marching in perfect formation, with tlieir bands 
playing and colours flying. Indeed, throughout the siege the enemy’s 
numbers were constantly being increased, while they had a practically 
unlimited number of guns, and the well- stocked magazine furnished 
them with an Inexhaustible supply of ammunition. 

I found myself under fire for the first time on the 80th June, when 
an attack was made on the Sabzi Mandi piquet and Hindu Kao’s house. 
Eight of our men were killed and thirty wounded ; amongst the latter 
were York^ and Packe, both attached to the 4th Sikhs. It appeared 
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certain that these two officers were wounded by the Hindustanis of 
tjtieir own regiment ; Packe, who was shot through the ankle, being so 
close up to the breastwork that it was scarcely possible for the bullet 
which hit him to have come from the front. Consequently all the 
Hindustanis in the 4th Sikhs were disarmed and turned out of camp, 
as it was manifestly undesirable to have any but the most loyal soldiers 
in our ranks. 

In the afternoon of the same day I was ordered to accompany a 
column under Brigadier Showers, sent on reconnoitring duty towards 
the Idgah, where we heard that the enemy were again constructing a 
battery. It had not been commenced, but the intention to build one 
was evident, for we found a number of entrenching tools, and a quantity 
of sandbags. 

The question of attempting to take the city by a coup de main was 
now again discussed. It was urged that our numbers, already small, 
were being daily reduced by casualties and sickness ; that the want of 
proper equipment rendered it impossible to undertake regular siege 
operations ; and that a rising in the Punjab was imminent. The chances 
of success were ccrtauiiy more favourable than they were on the 
18th June. The force to bo employed was stronger ; all concerned — 
the staff, commanders, and troops— were fully apprised of what was 
intended, and of the part they would have to play ; above all, the 
details of the scheme, which was drawn up on much the same lines 
as the former one, were carefully worked out by Lieutenant Alex. 
Taylor,* who had recently come mto camp, and was acting temporarily 
as Commanding Engineer. 

Of the supreme importance of regaining possession of Delhi there 
can be no doubt whatever. But nevertheless the undertaking would, 
at that time, have been a most desperate one, and only to be justified 
by the critical position in which we were placed. In spite of the late 
reinforcements, wo were a mere handful compared with the thousands 
within the walls. Success, therefore, depended on the completeness of 
the surprise ; and, as we could make no movement without its being 
perceived by the enemy, surprise was impossible. Another strong 
reason against assaulting at that time w^as the doubtful attitude of some 
of the Hindustani Cavalry still witli us ; the whole of the effective 
troops, too, would have to bo employed, and the sick and w’ounded — a 
large number — left to the mercy of the Native followers. 

General Barnard carefully weighed all the arguments for and against 
the proposal, and at last reluctantly consented to the attack being 
made, but the discovery of a conspiracy amongst the Natives in camp 
caused it to be countermanded— a great disappointment to many, and 
there was much cavilling and discontent on the part of some, who 

* Now General Sir Alexander Taylor, G.O.B. 
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could not have sufficiently appreciated the difficulties and risks of the 
undertaking, or the disastrous consequences of a repulse. 

On the inoriiing of tlie day on which it had been arranged that the 
assault should be made, the staff at Delhi received a most valuable 
addition in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel Baird-Smith, of the Bengal 
Engineers. Summoned from Rurki to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, wliose health had broken down, Baird-Smith was within 
sixty miles of Delhi on the 2nd July, when news of the intended move- 
ment reached him. He started at once, and arrived in camp early on 
the 3rd, but only to find that the assault had been postponed. 

On the afternoon of the ord July the enemy came out in force (5,000 
or 6,000 stroi^g with several guns), and occupied the suburbs to our right. 
The troops were turned out, but instead of attacking us and returning 
to the cit3’ as usual when it became dark, the rebels moved off in tlie 
direction of Alipur, wliere wo had an outpost, which was held by 
Younghusbaiid’s s(pmdron of the 5th Punjab (’avalrv. They reached 
Alipur about midnight, and had tliey attacked the serai at once with 
Infantry, Yoimghusband and liis men could liardly luive ( scaped, but 
fortunately they opened upon it with Artillery. 'I’his gave the sowars 
time to mount and fall back on Rhai, the next post, ten miles to the 
rear, whicii was garrisoned by the friendly troops of the .Ihind Raja# 
The sound of the guns being heard in camp, a column under the com- 
mand of Major Coke was got ready to pursue should the insurgents 
push up the Trunk Road, or to cut them off should tlu'y try to make 
their way back to the city. Besides his own corps (the 1st Punjab 
Infantry), Coke was given a wing of the 61st Foot, six Horse and six 
Field Artillery guns, one squadron of the Carabiiu'ers, one K(p]adron of 
the 9th Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry ; in all about HOO Infantry, 
300 Cavalry, and 12 guns, and I was sent with him as staff officer. 

It was generally believed that the enemy were on tlie look-out for 
treasure coming from tlie Punjab, which xvas known to be under the 
charge of a Native guard, and we quite expected to have a long chase 
after them ; we were, therefore, surprised to see them, as day broke, 
crossing our front on their way back to l)cihi. 

The rebels were moving on fairl\ ligh ground, but bidweeii us and 
them was a swamp rendered almost impassahle hy recent heavy rain. 
It extended a considerable distance on either side, and as there was no 
other way of getting at the rapidly retreating foe, it had to be crossed. 
Our Artillery opened lire, and (’oke advanced with the Cavalry and 
Infantry. The swamp proved to bo very difficult ; in it men and 
horses floundered hopelessly, and before wo were clear the enemy had 
got away with their guns ; they were obliged, however, to leave behind 
all the plunder taken from Alipur, and a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition. My share of the loot was a nice-looking, white, country-bred 
pony, which I found tied to a tree. I promptly annexed it, glad to 
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save my own horse, and I con^^ratulated myself on having made a 
most useful addition to my small stud. It did not, however, remain 
long in my possession, for a few days afterwards it was claimed by its 
rightful owner, Lieutenant Younghusband. 

The heat was great, and as the soldiers were much distressed, liaving 
been under arms for ten hours. Coke halted the Infantr^^ portion on 
the banks of the Western Jumna Canal instead of returning direct to 
camp. While we were enjoying a much-needed rest wo were un- 
expectedly attacked by some fresli troops {including about 800 Cavalry) 
which had hurried out from the city. I was startled from a sound 
sleep by lieavy tiring, and saw the enemy advancing within a few 
hundred yards of our halting-place, ('oke formed his Infantry along 
the bank of the canal, and sent a mounted olliccr to recall the Cavalry 
and Artillery. The enemy came on very boldly at first, but the steady 
fire of our Infantry kept them at bay, and wlien the guns arrived wo 
had no dilllculty in driving them otl. J'hey loft 80 dead on the field ; 
we had on our side 8 killed and 28 wounded, besides losing several 
liritish soldiers from sunstroke. 

Major Coke was much grieved by the loss in this engagement of a 
Native friend of his, a Chief of the Kohat border, by name Mir MubaVak 
Shah. He was a grand specimen of a fronti<‘r Khan,* and on hearing 
that the 1st runjab Infantry was ordered to Lelhi expressed his deter- 
mination to accompany it. lie got together a troop of eighty of his 
own followers, and leaving Kohat on the 1st June, overtook Coke at 
Kiirnal on the 27th, a distance of nearly tiOO miles. A day or two 
afterwards Coke’s men were approached by the Hindustanis of the 
2nd runjab Cavalry, and some Native ollicers of the 9th Irregulars, 
who tried to induce them to join in the rebellion. Advances were made 
in the first instance to Mir Mubarak Shah and Mir Jaflir, the Subadar- 
Major of the 1st Punjab Infantry, who at once informed (’oke of what 
was going on. As soon ns the regiment reached Delhi the matter was 
investigated, and the Native ollicers who had endeavoured to tamper- 
with the men were identified, tried, and executed. 

About noon on the nth July we heard the woeful tidings that General 
Dariiard was seized with cholera. The army had never been free from 
that terrible scourge since the Commander-in-(’hief fell a victim to it 
on the 2()th May, and now it had attacked his successor, who was 
carried oil aft(U’ a few hours’ illness. The feeling of sadness amongst 
the troops at the loss of their General was iiniversal. J'liroughoiit the 
six trying weeks he liad been in command of the force he had never 
spared himself. At work from morning till night in and about the 
trenches, ho personally attended to evc'ry detail, and had won the 
respect and regard of all in camp. 


Mahoiuodans of gtKKl family are so styled in iiortlierii India. 
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Few Commanders were ever placed in a more difficult position than 
Barnard. He arrived at Umballa when the Native troops, to whose 
characteristics and peculiarities (as I have already remarked) he was a 
complete stranger, were thoroughly disaffected, and within a week of his 
taking over the command of the Sirhind division the IMutiny broke out. 
Without any previous knowledge of Indian warfare, he found himself 
in front of Delhi with a force altogether too weak to effect the object 
for which it was intended and without any of the appliances to ensure 
success ; while those who did not realize the extreme risk involved 
never ceased clamouring at a delay wdiich was unavoidable, and urging 
the General to undertake a task which was impossible. 

Barnard has been blamed, and not unjustly, for mistrusting his 
own judgment and for depending upon others for advice about matters 
on which an experienced Commander ought to have been the best able 
to decide. But every allowance must be made for the position he was 
so unexpectedly called upon to fill and the peculiar nature of his sur- 
roundings. Failing health, too, probably weakened the self-reliance 
which a man who had satisfactorily performed the duties of Chief of 
the Staff in the Crimea must at one time have possessed. 

On the death of Sir Henry Barnard, General hoed assumed com- 
mand. He had joined the force on the morning of the action of Badli- 
ki-Serai, but though senior to Barnard, he was too much knocked up 
by the intense heat of the long journey from Peshawar to take part in 
the action, and he had allowed Barnard to continue in command. 

For the next few days we had a comparatively (juiet time, of which 
advantage was taken to render our position more secure towards the 
rear. The secrecy and rapidity with which the enemy had made their 
way to Alipur warned the authorities how easily our communication 
with the Punjab might be cut off. Baird- Smith saw the necessity for 
remedying this, and, acting on his advice, Kced had all the bridges 
over the Western Jumna Canal destroyed for several miles, except one 
required for our own use. The Phulchudder acpicduct, which carried 
the canal water into the city, and along which horsemen could pass to 
the rear of our camp, was blown up, as was also the Bussye bridge 
over the drain from the Najafgarh /V/tV, about eight miles from camp. 

We were not left long in peace, for on the morning of the 9th .Inly 
the enemy moved out of the city in great force, and for several hours 
kept up an incessant cannonade on our front and right flank. 

The piquet below the General’s Mound happened to be held this day 
by two guns of Tombs’s troop, commanded by Second Lieutenant 
James Hills, and by thirty men of the (kirabineers under Lieutenant 
Stillman. A little beyond, and to the right of this piejuet, a Native 
officer’s party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry had been placed to w^atch 
the Trunk lioad. These men were still supposed to bo loyal ; the 
regiment to which they belonged had a good reputation, and as 
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Christie’s Horse had done excellent service in Afghanistan, where 
Neville and Crawford Chamberlain had served with it as subalterns. 
It was, therefore, believed at the Mound piquet that ample warning 
would be given of any enemy coming from the direction of the Trunk 
Boad, so that the approach of some horsemen dressed like the men of 
the 9th Irregulars attracted little notice. 

Stillman and Hills wore breakfasting together, when a sowar from 
the Native officers’ party rode up and reported that a body of the 
enemy’s Cavalry were in sight. Hills told the man to gallop to Head- 
Quarters with the report, and to warn Tombs as he passed his tent. 
Hills and Stillman then mounted their men, neither of them having 
the remotest idea that the news of the enemy’s advance had been pur- 
posely delayed until there was not time to turn out the troops. They 
imagined that the sowar was acting in good faith and had given them 
sufficient notice, and w’hile Hills moved his guns towards the position 
from which he could command the Trunk Hoad, Stillman proceeded to 
tlio top of the Mound in order to get a better view of the ground over 
which the enemy were said to be advancing. The troop of the Cara- 
bineers w'as thus left by itself to receive the first rush of the rebel 
Cavalry ; it was composed of young soldiers, some of them quite 
untrained, who turned and broke. 

The moment Hills saw the enemy he shouted, ‘Action front!’ and, 
in the hope of giving his men time to load and tiro a round of grape, he 
gallantly charged the head of the column singlc-liandod, cut down the 
leading man, struck the second, and then was then ridden down him- 
self. It ha<l been raining heavily, so Hills wore his cloak ; which 
probably saved his life, for it was cut through in many places, as were 
his jacket and even his shirt. 

As soon as the body of the enemy had passed on. Hills, extricating 
himself from his horse, got up and searched for his sword, which he 
had lost in the melee. He had j\ist found it when he was attacked by 
throe men, two of whom were mounted ; he fired at and wounded the 
first man ; then caught the lance of the second in his left hand, and 
ran him through the body with liis sword. The first assailant coming 
on again, Hills cut him down, upon which ho was attacked by tho 
third man on foot, who succeeded in wrenching his sword from him. 
Hills fell in tho struggle, and must have been killed, if Tombs, who 
had been duly warned by the sowar, and had hurried out to the piquet, 
had not come to the rescue and saved his plucky subaltern’s life.* 

Notwithstanding Hills’s gallant attempt to stop the sowars, his men 
had not time to fire a single round before they were upon them. Their 
object, however, was not to capture these two guns, but to induce the 
Native Horse Artillery to join them, and galloping past the piquet, they 

* Tombs and Hills both received the Victoria Cross for Uicir gallantry. 
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made straight for the troop, and called upon the men to bring away 
their guns. The Native Artillerymen behaved admirably : they not 
only refused to respond to the call, but they bogged the men of the 
European troop, which was unlimbered close by, to tire through them 
on the mutineers. 

Knowing nothing of what was happening, I was standing by my tent, 
watching my horses, which had just arrived from Philour, as they 
crossed the bridge over the canal cut wliich ran at the rear of our 
camp, when the enemy’s (iavalry galloped over tiio bridge, and for a 
few moments my animals seemed in considerable danger ; the sowars, 
however, having lost more than one-third of their number, and having 
failed in their attempt to get hold of the Native Horse Artillery guns, 
were bent upon securing their r(;treat rather than upon plunder. My 
servants gave a wonderful account of the many perils they had en- 
countered — somewhat exaggerated, I dare say — but they had done mo 
a real good service, having marched 200 miles through a very disturbed 
country, and arriving with animals and baggage in good order. Indeed, 
throughout the Mutiny my servants behaved admirabl}’. The Jihid- 
maigar (table attendant; never failed to bring me my food under the 
hottest lire, and the saiccs (grooms) w('re always present with the 
horses whenever they were rc(iuired. apparently qihte indiirerent to the 
risks they often ran. Moreover, they became imbued with such a 
warlike spirit tliat, when I was invalided in April, 1858, four of them 
enlisted in a regiment of Bengal (,’avalr\\ The hJiid maigar died soon 
after the Mutiny, but two of his brothers were afterwards in my 
service ; one, who was with me during the Jmshai expedition and the 
w'hole of the Afghan war, never left me for more than twenty years, 
and we parted with mutual regret at Bombay on board the P. and O. 
steamer in which I took my final departure from India in April, 189;i. 

Mine was not a solitary instance ; not only the oflicers’ servants, but 
the followers belonging to European regiments, such as cook-boys, 
aaices and hhistics (water-carriers), as a rule, ])ohaved in the most 
praiseworthy manner, faithful and brave to a degree. So much w’as 
this the case, that when the troopers of the 9th Lancers were called 
upon to name the man they considered most worthy of the Victoria 
Cross, an honour which Sir Colin Campbell purposed to confer upon 
the regiment to mark his appreciation of the gallantry displayed by all 
ranks during the campaign, they unanimously chose the head hhutie ! 
Considering the peculiar position we were in at the time, it is some- 
what remarkable that the conduct of the Native servants should have 
been so generally satisfactory. It speaks as well, I think, for the 
masters as the servants, and proves (what I have sometimes heard 
denied) that Native servants are, as a rule, kindly and considerately 
treated by their European masters. 

To return to my story. The cannonade from within and without the 
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city continued unceasing, and the enemy had again to be driven out of 
the near suburbs. This duty was entrusted to General Chamberlain, 
whom I accompanied as one of his staff officers. His column consisted 
of about 800 Inftmtry and six guns, a few more men joining us as we 
passed the Ridge. This was the first occasion on which I had 
witnessed fighting in gardens and walled enclosures, and I realized 
how difficult it W'as to dislodge men who knew how to take advantage 
of the cover thus afforded. Our soldiers, as usual, fought W'ell against 
very heavy odds, and before we were able to force the enemy back into 
the city we had lost 1 officer and 40 men killed, and 8 officers and 163 
men wounded, besides 11 poor fellows missing: every one of whom 
must have been murdered. The enemy had nearly 500 men killed, and 
considerably more than that number wounded. 

The result of the day’s experience was .so far satisfactory that it 
determined General Reed to get rid of all the Hindustani soldiers still 
remaining in camp. It was clear that tlie Native officers’ party near 
the Mound piquet had been treaclierous ; none of them were ever seen 
again, and it was generally believed that they had joined the enemy in 
their dash through the camp. The other Native soldiers did not 
hesitate to denounce tlieir Hindustani comrades as traitors ; the latter 
were conse(]uently all sent away, except a few men of the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry wlio wore deprived of their horses and employed solely as 
orderlies. It was also thought advisable to take the guns from the 
Native troop of Horse Artillery. A few of the younger men belonging 
to it deserted, but the older soldiers continued faithful, and did good 
work in the breaching batteries. 

There was a .short lull after our fight on the 9th — a sure .sign that the 
enemy's loss was lieavier than they had calculated upon. When the 
mutineers received reinforcements wc were certain to be attacked 
within a few hours, but if no fresli troops arrived on the scene wo could 
generally depend upon a day or two’s respite. 

Our next tight was on the 14th July. The rebels came out on that 
morning in great number.s, attacking Hindu Rao’s house and the Sabzi 
Mandi piquets, and supported by a continuous tire of Artillery from the 
walls. For some hours we remained on the defensive, but as the 
enemy’s numbers increased, and we wore greatly harassed by their fire, 
a column was formed to dislodge them. It was of about the usual 
strength, viz., 800 Infantry and six Horse Artillery guns, with the 
addition of a few of the Guides Chivalry and of Hodson’s newly-raised 
Horse. The command was given to Rrigadier Showers, and I was sent 
as his staff officer ; Reid joined in at the foot of the Ridge with all the 
men that could bo spared, and Brigadier-General C^hamberlain also 
accompanied the column. 

Wo moved on under a very heavy fire until we reached an enclosure 
the wall of which w'as lined with the enemy. The troops stopped short, 
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when Chamberlain, seeing that they hesitated, called upon them to 
follow him, and gave them a splendid example by jumping his horse 
over the wall. The men did follow him, and Chamberlain got a ball in 
his shoulder. 

We had great difficulty in driving the enemy back ; they contested 
every inch of the ground, the many serais and walled gardens affording 
them admirable cover ; but our troops were not to be withstood ; 
position after position Was carried until we found ourselves in sight of 
the Lahore gate and close up to the walls of the city. In our eagerness 
to drive the enemy back we had, however, come too far. It was im- 
possible to remain where w'c were. Musketry from the walls and grape 
from the heavy guns mounted on the Mori and other bastions com- 
mitted terrible havoc. Men were falling on all side.s, but the getting 
back w'as hazardous to the last degi’ee. Numerous as the enemy were, 
they had not the courage to stand against us as long as we advanced, 
but the first sign of retreat was tlie signal for them to leave their shelter 
and press us the whole way to camp. 

When the retirement commenced I was with the two advanced guns 
in action on the Grand Trunk Koad. The subaltern in charge was 
severely wounded, and almost at the same moment one of his sergeants, 
a smart, handsome fellow, fell, shot tlirougli the h'g. Seeing some 
men carrying him into a hut at the side of the road, I shouted : ‘ Don’t 
put him there ; he will be left behind ; get a doolie for him, or put him 
on the limber.’ But what with the incessant fire from the enemy’s 
guns, the bursting of shells, the crashing of shot through the branches 
of the trees, and all the din and hubbub of battle, I coidd not have 
been heard, for the poor fellow with anotlu'r wounded man was left in 
the hut, and both were murdered by the mutineers. So many of the 
men with the two guns were //or.v dc comhat, and the horses were so 
unsteady (several of them being wounded), that there was great 
difficulty in limbering up, and I was helping tlie drivers to ke(;p the 
horses quiet, when I suddeidy felt a tremendous l)low on my back which 
made me faint and sick, and I was afraid 1 should not be able to 
remain on my horse. The poweiless feeling, however, passed off, and 
I managed to stick on until I got laick to camp. I had been hit close 
to the spine by a lujllet, and tlie wound would probably have been fatal 
but for the fact that a leather pouch for caps, which I usually wore in 
front near my pistol, had somehow slipped round to the l)ack ; the bullet 
passed through this before entering iny body, and was thus prevented 
from penetrating very deep. 

The enemy followed us closely right up to our piquets, and but for 
the steadiness of the retirement our casualties must have been oven 
more numerous than they w'cre. As it was, they amounted to45 men 
killed, 16 officers and 177 men wounded, and 2 men missing. 
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The enemy’s loss was estimated at 1,000. For hours they were seen 
carrying the dead in carts back to the city. 

My wound, though comparatively slight, kept me on the sick-list for 
a fortnight, and for more than a month I could not mount a horse or 
put on a sword-belt. I was lucky in that my tent was pitched close to 
that of John Campbell Brown, one of the medical officers attached to 
the Artillery. He had served during the first Afghan war, with Sale’s 
force, at Jalalabad, and throughout both the campaigns in the Punjab, 
and had made a great reputation for himself as an army surgeon. He 
looked after me while I was leid up, and I could not have been in 
better hands. 

The Delhi Force was fortunate in its medical officers. Some of the 
best in the army were attached to it, and all that was possible to be 
done for the sick and wounded under the circumstances was done. 
But the poor fellows had a bad time of it. A few of the worst cases 
were accommodated in the two or three houses in the cantonment that 
had escaped destruction, but the great majority had to put up wdth 
such shelter from the burning heat and drenching rain as an ordinary 
soldiers’ tent could provide. Tliose who could bear the journey and 
were not likely to be fit for duty for some time were sent away to 
Meerut and Umballa; but even with the relief thus alVorded, tlie hos- 
pitals throughout the siege were terribly o\ercrowded. Anaesthetics 
were freely used, but antiseptics were practically unknown, conse- 
(piently many of the severely w'ounded died, and few amputation 
cases survived. 

A great aggravation to the misery and discomfort in hospital was the 
plague of flies. Delhi is at all times noted for having more than its 
share of these drawbacks to life in tlie Fiast, but during the siege they 
were a perfect pest, and for the short time I was laid up I fully 
realized the sutTering which our sick and wounded soldiers had to 
endure. At night the inside of my tent was black with flies. At the 
first ray of light or the smallest shako to the ropes, they were all astir, 
and for the rest of the day there was no peace ; it w'as even difficult to 
cat without swallowing one or more of the loathsome insects. I had to 
brush them away with one hand while I put the food into my mouth 
with the other, and more than once I had to rush from the table, a 
dy having eluded all my efTorts to prevent his going down my throat. 

As soon as I could get about a little, but before I was able to perfomi 
niy legitimate work, I was employed in helping to look after the con- 
servancy of the camp and its surroundings — an extremely disagreeable 
but most important duty, for an Indian army must always have a 
largo following, for which sanitary arrangements are a difficulty. Then, 
large convoys of camels and bullock-carts arrived daily with supplies 
and stores, and a considerable number of transport animals had to bo 
kept in readiness to follow up the enemy with a suitably sized force, 
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whenever wo could drive them out of the city. Without any shelter, 
and often with insufficient food, deaths amongst the animals were 
of constant occurrence, and, unless their carcases could at once be 
removed, the stench became intolerable. Every expedient was resorted 
to to get rid of this nuisance. Some of the carcases were dragged to a 
distance from camp, some were buried, and some were burnt, but, not- 
withstanding all our efforts, many remained to bo gradually devoured 
by the jackals which prowled about the camp, and by the innumer- 
able birds of prey which instinct had brought to Delhi from tlie 
remotest parts of India.* 

At a time when the powers of each individual were taxed to the 
uttermost, the strain on the Commander of the force was terribly 
severe. IMind and body were incessantly at work. Twice in the short 
space of six weeks had the officer holding tliis responsible position 
succumbed, and now a third was on the point of breaking down. 
Major-General heed's health, never very strong, completely failed, and 
on the 17th July, only twelve days after succeeding Sir Henry Bar- 
nard, he had to give up the command and leave the camp on sick 
certificate. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

General Reed was succeeded by J^rigadier Archdale Wilson, tlie 
officer who commanded the Meerut column at the beginning of the 
campaign, and who was so successful in the fights on the Hindun. 
Though a soldier of moderate capacity, Wilson was (juite the best of 
the senior officers present, three of whom were superseded by his 
selection. Two of these, ('ongreve, Acting-Adjutant-Gimeral of Queen’s 
troops, and Graves, who had bia-n Brigadier at Delhi when the Mutiny 
broke out, left the camp on being passed over ; the third, Longfield, 
took Wilson’s place as Brigadier. 

Wilson’s succession to the command gave great relief to the troops 
on account of the systematic manner in whicli he arranged for the 
various duties, and the order and method ho introduced. The com- 
parative rest to the troops, as well as the sanitary improvements he 
effected, did a good deal for the health of the force. Wilson also took 
advantage of the reinforcements we had received to strengthen our 
position. As far as possible he put a stop to the practice of following 
up the enemy close to the city walls when they were driven off after 
an attack (a practice which had cost us many valuable lives), content- 
ing himself with preventing the rebels from remaining in the immediate 
vicinity of our advanced posts. 

* ‘Adjutants,’ never seen in ordinary times further north than Bengal, 
appeared in hundreds, and were really usehil scavengers. 
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The day after Heed’s departure another sharp and prolonged attack 
was made upon the Hidge batteries and Babzi Mandi piquets, and in 
the afternoon a column was sent to drive the enemy away. It con- 
sisted of four Horse Artillery guns, 750 Infantr 3 ^ and the Guides 
Cavalry. Lieutenant- Colonel Jones, of the 60th Hides, commanded 
the column, and, having gained experience from the lesson we had 
received on the 14th, he took care not to approach too near to the city 
walls, but cleared the Sabzi IMandi, and took up a good position, wliere 
ho remained for some little time. This unusual procedure seemed to 
disconcert the cnein 3 % most of whom returned to the citj^ while those 
who remained to dglit did not come to such close quarters as on pre- 
vious occasions. Nevertheless, we had 1 oflicer and 12 men killed, 
8 odicers and 66 men wounded, and 2 men were missing. 

The four following days passed without an^^ serious attack being 
made, but an unfortunate accident occurred about this time to a cousin 
of mine, Captain Greensill, of the 24th Foot. Ho was attached to the 
Fngineer department, and v’as ordered to undertake some reconnoit- 
ring duty after d;irk. On nearing the enemy’s position he halted his 
escort, in order not to attract attention, and proceeded alone to examine 
the ground. The signal whicli he had arranged to give on his return 
was apparently misunderstood, for as he approached the escort tired ; 
he Wiis mortally wounded, and died in gi*ejit agony the next morning. 

The last severe contest took place in the Babzi Mandi on the 18th, 
for by this time the Engineers’ incessant labour had resulted in the 
clearing away of the old serais and walled gardens for some distance 
round the posts held by our piquets in that suburb. The ‘ Bammy 
House ’ piquet, to the right front of Hindu Hao’s house, was greatly 
strengthened, and cover was provided for the men occupying it — a 
very necessary measure, exposed as the piquet was to the guns on the 
Burn and ^fori bastions, and within grape range of the latter, while 
the enemy’s Infantry were enabled to creep close up to it unperceived. 

The improvements we had made in this part of our position were, 
uo doubt, carefully watclied and noted by the rebels, who, finding that 
all attempts to dislodge us on the right ended in their own discomti- 
ture, determined to try whether our left was not more vulnerable 
than they had found it in the earlier days of the siege. Accordingly 
early on the 28rd they sallied forth from the Kashmir gate, and, occu- 
pying Ludlow Castle and its neighbourhood, shelled Metcalfe House, 
the stable piquet, and the mosque piquet on the Hidge. As all attempts 
to silence the enemy’s guns with our Artillei\y proved unavailing, and 
it was feared that if not dislodged they would establish a battery at 
Eudlow Castle, a small column under Brigadier Showers moved out by 

cutting through the Hidge on our left, its object being (in conjunc- 
tion with the Metcalfe House piquets) to turn the enemy’s right and 
capture their guns. 
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The troops detailed for this duty consisted of six Horse Artillery 
guns, 400 British Infantry, 360 of the Ist Punjab Infantry, and a party 
of the Guides Cavalry, in addition to 250 men detached frotn the 
Metcalfe House piquets. The advance of the column up tlie road lead- 
ing towards the Kashmir gate appeared to be unnoticed until it arrived 
close to tlie enemy, who then opened with grape. Our troops pressed 
on, and in their eagerness to capture the guns, which were being with* 
drawn, got too near the city walls. Hero Showers was wounded, and 
the command devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, of the 60th, who 
skilfully conducted the retirement. Our loss was 1 otliccr and 11 men 
killed, 5 officers and 34 men wounded. Captain Law, one of my two 
companions on the mail-cart from Umballa, was the officer killed. 

The enemy were fairly quiet between the 23rd and 81st July, on 
which date they moved out of the city in considerable strength, with 
the intention of making a temporary bridge across the cut in the 
sw'ampy ground I have before described, and so threatening our rear. 
A column under Coke w'as sent to the other side of the cut to intercept 
the enemy should they succeed in getting across; this column was 
joined at Alipur by the Kinnaon battalion (composed of Gurkhas and 
hill-men), about 400 strong, which had just arrived froin the Punjab 
as escort to a large store of ammunition. The services of these troops 
were, however, not required, for the rain, which had been coming down 
in torrents for some hours, had caused such a rush of water that the 
bridge was carried away before it w'as completed. Tlie enemy then 
retired towards the city. On reaching the suburbs they were re- 
inforced by a large body of Infantry, and a most determined attack 
was made on the right of our position. This occurred about sunset, 
and all night the roar of musketry and artillery was kept up without a 
moment’s cessation. 

The next day was the anniversary of a great Mahomedan festival, 
wlien it was the custom for the King to pray and make sacrilico at the 
Idgah, in commemoration of Abraham’s intended oilering up of 
Isinnail.* On this particular occasion, however, the sacrilices were to 
be dispensed with in deference to Hindu prejudices,t and in their stead 
a tremendous united cllort was to be made by Hindus and iMussuhnans 
to exterminate the Peringhis. All the morning of the 1st August 
mosques and Hindu temples were crowded with worshippers oilering 
up prayers for the success of the great attempt, and in the afternoon 
the rebels, mad with excitement and fanaticism, issued in countless 
numbers from the city gates, and, shouting the Moslem battle-cry, 
advanced and threw themselves on our defences. They were driven 
back by our deadly volleys, but only for a moment ; they quickly re- 

* According to the religion of iHlain, Ishiiiuil, not Isaac, was to have been 
olfered up by A))raham. 

t Forrests ‘Tim Indian Mutiny.’ 
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formed and made a fresh attack, to be stopped again by our steady, 
uncompromising hre. Time after time they rallied and hurled them- 
selves against our breastworks. All that night and well on into the 
next day the fight continued, and it was past noon before the devoted 
fanatics became convinced that their gods had deserted them, that 
victory was not for them, and that no effort, however heroic on their 
part, could drive us from the Kidge. The enemy’s loss was heavy, 
ours trifling, for our men were admirably steady, well protected by 
breastworks, and never allowed to show themselves except when the 
assailants came close up. We had only 1 officer and 9 men killed and 
36 men wounded. 

The officer w'as Lieutenant Eaton Travers, of the 1st Punjab 
Infantry. He had been seven years with the regiment, and had been 
present with it in nearly all the many frontier fights in which it had been 
engaged. He was a bright, happy fellow, and a great friend of mine. 
As Major (’oke, his commanding officer, published in regimental 
orders : ‘ Tliis gallant soldier and true-hearted gentlenian w’as beloved 
and respected by the officers and men of the regiment. His loss is an 
irreparable one.’ 

The enemy were much depressed by the failure of the Bakhra Id 
attack, from which they had expected great things. They began to 
despair of being able to drive us from our position on the Bidge, which 
for seven weeks had been so hotly contested. They heard that 
Nicholson with his Movable Column was hastening to our assistance, 
and they felt that, unless they could gain some signal victory before 
reinforcements reached ns, we should take our place as the besiegers, 
instead of being, as hitherto, the besieged. Disaffection within the 
city ^valls was on the increavSe; only the semblance of authority 
remained to the old and well-nigh impotent King, while some of his 
sons, recognizing their perilous position, endeavoured to open negotia- 
tions with us. Many of the sepoys were reported to be going off to 
their homes, sick and weary of a struggle the hopelessness of which 
they had begun to realize. 

Our work, however, was far from being finished. Notwithstanding 
losses from death and desertion, the enemy still outnumbered us by 
about eight or nine to one. 

All this time our communication with the Punjab was maintained, 
and we regularly received letters and newspapers from England by 
the northern route ; but for several weeks w'e had had no news from 
the south. Humours of disasters occasionally reached us, but it was 
not until the second week in July that wo heard of the fight at Agra, 
the retirement of our troops, and the flight of all the residents into 
the fort. 

These scraps of intelligence, for they were more scraps, written often 
in Greek character, some screwed into a quill, some sewn between the 
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double soles of a man’s shoe, and some twisted up in the messenger’s 
hair, were eagerly looked for, and as eagerly deciphered when they 
came. It was cheering to learn that Allahabad was '^afe, that Lucknow 
was still holding out, that troops from Madras, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius had reached Calcutta, and that Lord Elgin, taking a states- 
manlike view of the situation, had diverted to India* the force intended 
for the China expedition, and we fondly hoped that some of the six 
British regiments reported by one messenger to have arrived at Cawn- 
pore would be sent to the assistance of the Delhi Force. 

Strangely enough, we knew nothing of the death of Sir Henry Law- 
rence or General Wheeler, and had not even heard for certain that 
Cawnpore liad fallen and that Lucknow was besieged, while there were 
constant reports that Wheeler was marching up the Trunk Hoad. 
Being most anxious to get some authentic intelligence, Normanf on 
the loth July wrote a letter in French addressed to General Wheeler at 
Cawnpore, or whoever might be in command between that place and 
Delhi, giving an account of our position at Delhi, and expressing a 
hope that troops would soon march to our assistance. The letter was 
entrusted to two sepoys of the Guides, who carried out their ditlic\dt 
task most faithfully, find on the .‘Ird August returned with the follow- 
ing reply from General Havelock, addressed to Major-General Heed: 

‘Cawnpore, lel't hank of the Canges, 

‘ 2u(h Jtdi/, 1857. 

‘ My deapv General, 

‘Yesterday I saw Captain Norman’s letter of the 15th instant 
from Delhi, addressed to Sir Hugh Wheeler. That gallant officer and 
the whole of his force were destroyed on the ‘27th June by a base act of 
treachery. Sir Henry Somerset is Commander-in-Chief in India and 
Sir Patrick Grant in Bengal. Under the orders of the supreme 
Government I have been sent to retrieve affairs here. I have specific 
instructions from which I cannot depart. I have sent a duplicate of 
your letter to Sir P. Grant. In truth, though most anxious to march 
on Delhi, I have peremptory orders to relieve liUcknow. I have, 

* Since writing the alK>ve it has heen brought to niy notice that the 
promptitude witli whieli tlie troops w<-rc diverted to India was due in a great 
measure to the foresight of Sir (h'orge Cr(;y, the Covernor of the Cape, who, 
on hearing of the serious state of affairs in India, immediately oruered all 
transports which touched at the Capi; on their way t<j take part in the China 
Expeditionary Force, to ]iroceed dire.ctly to (Jalcutta insteatf of to Singapore. 
He also despatched us mnny of tin; Cape garrison as lie could spare, with 
stores, etc., to India. It is right, therefore, that he should share with Lord 
Elgin the credit of having so quickly grasped the magnitude of the crisis 
through which India was jiassing. 

t Owing to Brigadier-Ueiicrai Chamberlain having been jdaced ho7'3 de 
cmnbdt by the severe wound he received the previous day, Norman was 
carrying on the duti<.H of Adjutant-General. 
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thank God, been very successful. I defeated the enemy at Futtehpore 
on the 12th, and Pandu Naddi on the 15th, and this place, which I re- 
captured on the 16th. On each occasion I took all the guns. Immense 
reinforcements are coming from England and China. Sir Patrick 
Grant will soon be in the field himself. Lucknow holds out. Agra is 
free for the present. I am sorry to hear you are not quite well. I beg 
that you will let me hear from you continually.’ 

Two days afterwards another letter was received ; this time from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser-Tytler, A.Q.M.G., with Havelock’s force. 
It was addressed to Captain Earle, A.Q.M.G., Meerut, and ran as 
follows : 

‘ Cawnpore, July 

‘ General Havelock has crossed the river to relieve Lucknow, which 
vill be^eftected four days hence. He has a strong force with him, and 
[le has already thrashed the Nana and completely dispersed his force. 
We shall probably march to Delhi with four or five thousand 
Europeans and a heavy Artillery, in number, not in weight. The 
Clhina force is in Calcutta, 5,0(X) men. J.Iore troops expected imine- 
liately. We shall soon be with you.’ 

These sanguine expectations were never fulfilled I Instead of liUck* 
now being relieved in four days, it was nearly four months before that 
result was achieved, and instead of troops from Cawnpore coming to 
lelp us at Dc'lhi, the troops from Delhi formed the chief part of the 
force which relieved Lucknow. 

While we were rejoicing at the prospect of being reinforced by a large 
number of British soldiers, a gloom was cast over the whole camp by 
die rumour tliat Sir Henry Lawrence was dead. As the first British 
Killer of the Punjab, Henry Tjawrence was known by reputation to, and 
respected by, every man belonging to the l>elhi Force, and all realized 
what a serious loss his death would be to the beleaguered garrison ot 
Lucknow. Much time, however, was not given us for lamentation, for 
it the end of tlie first week in August another attempt was made to 
Irive us from the Metcalfe House pitpiets. Guns were again brought 
)ut through the Kashmir gate, and posted at Ludlow (’astle and the 
Kudsiabagh ; at the same time a number of Infantry skirmishers kept 
up an almost constant fire from the jungle in front of our position. 
The losses at the piquets themselves were not heavy, good cover having 
been provided ; but the communications between the piquets and our 
main position were much exposed and extremely hazardous for the 
reliefs. It was felt that the enemy could not be allowed to remain in 
such close proximity to our outposts, and Showei-s (who had recovered 
from his slight wound) was again ordered to drive them off, for which 
purpose he was given a strong body of Infantry, composed of Europeans, 
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Sikhs, and Gurkhas, a troop of Horse Artillery, a squadron of the 9th 
Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry. The result was a very brilliant little 
affair. The orders on this occasion were to ‘ move up silently and take 
the guns at Ludlow Castle.* The small column proceeded in the 
deepest silence, and the first sound heard at dawn on the 12th August 
was the challenge of the enemy’s sentry, ‘ Ho come dar V (Who comes 
there ?). A bullet in his body was the reply. A volley of musketry 
followed, and effectually awoke the sleeping foe, who succeeded in 
letting off two of their guns as our men rushed on the battery. An 
Irish soldier, named Reegan, springing forward, prevented the discharge 
of the third gun. He bayoneted the gunner in the act of applying the 
port- fire, and was himself severely wounded. The rebel Artillerymen 
stood to their guns splendidly, and fonglit till they were all killed. The 
enemy’s loss was severe ; some 250 men were killed, and four guns 
were captured. On our aide 1 officer and 19 men wore killed, 7 officers 
and 85 men wounded, and 5 men missing. Amongst the wounded was 
the gallant Commander of the column, and that fine soldier, Major 
John Coke, the Commandant of the 1st Punjab Infantry. The return 
to camp was a stirring sight : the captured guns were brought home in 
triumph, pushed along by the soldiers, all madly cheering, and the 
horses ridden by men carrying their muskets with bayonets fixed. 

The following morning tlic Punjab Movable Column arrived. 
Nicholson had preceded it by a few days, and from him I heard all 
about his fight with the Sialkot mutineers at Trimmu Ghat and the 
various marches and counter-marches which he had made since I left 
him at Philour. 

The column was a most welcome addition to our force. It now 
consisted of the 52nd Light Infantry, a wing of the 61st Foot, a Field 
Battery, a wing of the 1st Baluch Regiment, and the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, beside 200 newly-raised Multani Cavalry and 400 military 
police. This brbught up our effective force to about 8,000 rank and 
file of all arms.* A more powerful siege-train than wo had hitherto 
possessed was on its way from Ferozepore, and three companies of the 
8th Foot, detachments of Artillery and the GOth Ritles, the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, and about 100 recruits for the 4th Sikhs were also marching 
towards Delhi. In addition, a small contingent from Kashmir and a 
few of the Jhind Raja’s troops were shortly expected, after the arrival 
of which nothing in the shape of reinforcements could be looked for 
from the north. 

Nor could wo hope for any help from the south, for no definite news 
had been received from Havelock .since his letter of the 25th of July, 
and rumours had reached us that, finding it impossible to force liis way 
to Lucknow, he had been obliged to retire upon Cawnpore, It was felt, 

* There were besides in camp at this time 1,535 sick and wounded, not- 
withstanding that several hundred men liad been sent away. 
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therefore, that if Delhi were to be taken at all, it must be taken 
quickly, before our augmented numbers should be again diminished by 
sickness and casualties. 

The enemy knew our position as well as we did, and appreciating 
the great value the siege-train would be to us, they decided on making 
a supreme effort to intercept it. A few days before they had been 
foiled by Hodson in an attempt to cut off our communication with the 
Punjab, and were determined to ensure success on this occasion by 
employing a really formidable force. Tliis force left Delhi on tjie 
24th August, and proceeded in the direction of the Najafgarh y/riZ. 

At daybreak the following morning Nicholson started with sixteen 
Horse Artillery guns, 1,600 Infantry and 460 Cavalry, his orders being 
to overtake the enemy and bring them to action. I hoped to have 
been of the party, but Nicholson’s request to have me as his staff 
olHcer was refiised, as I had not been taken off the sick-list, though I 
considered my wound was practically healed. 

It proved a most difficult march. The rain fell in torrents, and the 
roads were mere quagmires. In the first nine miles two sAvamps had 
to be got through, on crossing which Nicholson heard that the 
insurgents were at Najafgarh, twelve miles further off. lie deter- 
mined to push on, and at 4 p.m. ho found them occupying a strong 
position about a mile and three-quarters in length. In front was an 
old serai which was held in force with four guns, and on either side 
and in rear of the serai was a village e<iually strongly held ; while 
running round the enemy’s right and rear was a huge drainage cut, 
swollen by the heavy rain. This cut, or nulla, was crossed by a 
bridge immediately behind the rebels’ position. Nicholson advanced 
from a side-road, which brought him on their right with the nulla 
flowing between him and them. Even at the ford the water Avas 
breast-high, and it Avas Avith much difficulty and not Avithout a good 
deal of delay that our troops crossed under a heavy fire from the serai. 
It was getting late, and Nicholson had only time to make a hasty 
reconnaissance. He decided to attack the serai, drive out the 
mutineers, and then, changing front to the left, to sweep down their 
line and get possession of the bridge. 

As the Infantry Averc about to advance, Nicholson thus addressed 
them : ‘ Men of the 61st, remember what Sir Colin Campbell said at 
Cliilianwala, and you have heard that he said the same to his gallant 
Highland Brigade at the Alma. I haA^e the same request to make of 
you and the men of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. Hold your fire until 
within twenty or thirty yards, then fire and charge, and the serai is 
yours.^ Our brave soldiers followed these directions to tlio letter, and, 
under cover of Artillery fire, carried the serai. Front was then 
changed to the left as had been arranged, and the line swept along the 
enemy’s defences, the rebels flying before them over the bridge. They 
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confessed to a loss of mere than 800 men, and they left in onr hands 
thirteen field-pieces and a large quantity of ammunition, besides all 
their camp equipage, stores, camels, and horses. Our casualties were 
2 officers and 23 men killed, and 3 officers and 68 men wounded — two 
of the officers mortally, the third dangerously. 

The enemy in tlio city, imagining from the size of the force sent 
with Nicholson that we could not have many troops left in camp, 
attacked us in great strength on the following morning (26th), but 
were beaten off with a loss on our side of only 8 killed and 
13 wounded. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

By the 6th September all the reinforcements tliat could be expected, 
including the siege train (consisting of thirty- two pieces of ordnance 
with ample ammunition) had arrived in camp, and the time had now 
come when it was necessary for Wilson to determine whether Delhi 
was to be assaulted, or whether the attempt must be given up. Long 
exposure to sun and rain began to tell terribly on tlie troops ; sickness 
increased to an alarming extent, and on the 31st August tliere were 
2,368 men in liospital — a number which, six days later, luul risen to 
2,977. 

Norman, on wliosc figures implicit reliance can be placed, states 
that on this date tlie total number of effective rank and file of all 
arms, Artillery, Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry, including gun- 
Lascars, Native drivers, newly-raised Sikh Pioneers, and recruits for 
the Punjab regiments, was 8,748. 

The strength of the British troops was 3,217, composed of 
08O Artillery, 443 Cavalry, and 2,294 Infantry. The Infantry corps 
were mere skeletons, the strongest being only 409 effective rank and 
file. The .Tind, which had arrived three weeks before with 6(X) healthy 
men, had already dwindled to 242 fit for duty. 

The above numbers are exclusive of the Kashmir Contingent of 
2,200 men and four guns, wliich had by this time reached Delhi; and 
several hundred men of the Jiiind troops (previously most usefully 
employed in keeping open our communication with Kurnal) were, at 
the Raja’s particular request, brought in to share in the glory of the 
capture of Delhi, the Raja himself accompanying them. 

No one was more alive than the Commander of the Delhi P'ie.ld 
Force to the fact that no further aid could be expected, and no one 
realized more keenly than he did that the strength of the little army 
at his disposal was diminishing day by day. But Wilson had never 
been sanguine as to the possibility of capturing Delhi without aid from 
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the south. Ill a letter to Baird-Smith dated the 20th August, he dis- 
cussed at length his reasons for not being in a position to ‘ hold out 
any hope of being able to take the place until supported by the force 
from below.’ lie now was aware that no troops could be expected 
from the south, and Sir John Lawrence plainly told him that he had 
sent him the last man he could spare from tlie Punjab. On the 29th 
August Lawrence wrote to Wilson: ‘There seem to be very strong 
reasons for assaulting as soon as practicable. Every day’s delay is 
fraught with danger. Every day disaffection and mutiny spread. 
Every day adds to the danger of the Native Princes taking part 
against us.’ But Wilson did not find it easy to make up his mind to 
assault. He was ill. llcsponsibility and anxiety had told upon him. 
Ho had grown nervous and hesitating, and the longer it was delayed 
the more difficult the task appeared to him. 

Fortunately for the continuance of our rule in India, Wilson had 
about him men who understood, as he was unable to do, the impossi- 
bility of our remaining any longer as we were. They knew that 
Delhi must either be taken or the army before it withdrawn. The 
man to whom the Commander first looked for counsel under these 
conditions — Baird-Smith, of the Bengal Engineers — proved himself 
worthy of the high and responsible position in which he was placed. 
He too was ill. Naturally of a delicate constitution, the climate and 
exposure had told upon him severely, and the diseases from which ho 
was suffering were aggravated by a wound ho had received soon after 
his arrival in camp. He fully appreciated the tremendous risks which 
an assault involved, but, in his opinion, they were less than were those 
of delay. Whether convinced or not by his Chief Engineer’s argu- 
ments, Wilson accepted his advice and directed him to prepare a plan 
of attack. 

Baird-Smith was strongly supported by Nicholson, Chamberlain, 
Daly, Norman, and Alex. Taylor. They were one and all in com- 
munication with the authorities in the Punjab, and they knew that if 
‘ Delhi were not taken, and that speedily, there would be a struggle 
not only for European dominion, but even for European existence 
within the Punjab itself.’* 

Our position in that province was, indeed, most critical. An 
attempted conspiracy of Mahomedan tribes in the Murree Hills, and 
an insurrection in the Gogaira district, had occurred. Both these 
affairs were simply attempts to throw off the British yoke, made in the 
belief that our last hour was come. The feeling that prompted them 
was not confined to the Mahomedans; amongst all classes and races in 
the Punjab a spirit of restlessness was on the increase ; even the most 
loyally disposed were speculating on the chances of our being able to 

* Punjab Administration Report, 1857-68. 
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hold our own, and doubting the advisability of adhering to our cause. 
On the part of the Sikhs of the Manjha* there was an unwillingness to 
enlist, and no good recruits of this class could be obtained until after 
Delhi had fallen. 

It was under these critical circumstances that a council of war was 
convened to decide definitely whether the assault sliould take place 
or not. 

Nicholson was not a man of many intimacies, but as his staff officer 
I had been fortunate enough to gain his friendship. I was constantly 
with him, and on this occasion I was sitting in his lent before he set 
out to attend the council. He had been talking to me in confidential 
terms of personal matters, and ended by telling me of his intention 
to take a very unusual step should the council fail to arrive at any 
fixed determination regarding the assault. ‘ Delhi must be taken,’ ho 
said, ‘ and it is absolutely essential that this should be done at once ; 
and if Wilson hesitates longer, I intend to propose at to-day's meeting 
that he should be superseded.’ I was greatly .startled, and ventured to 
remark that, as Chamberlain was hors de combat from his wound, 
Wilson’s removal would leave him, Nicholson, senior officer with the 
force. He smiled as he answered : ‘ I have not overlooked that fact. 
I shall make it perfectly clear that, under the circumstances, I could 
not possibly accept the command myself, and I .shall propose that it bo 
given to Campbell, of the 52nd ; I am prepared to serve tmder him for 
the time being, so no one can ever accuse me of being influenced by 
personal motives.’ 

Happily, Nicholson was not called upon to take so unusual a step. 
I walked with him to the Head-Quarters camp, waited in great excite- 
ment until tlie council of w’ar was over, arid, when Nicholson issued 
from the Generars tent, learnt, to my intense relief, that Wilson had 
agreed to the assault. 

That Nicholson would have carried out his intention if the council 
had come to a different conclusion I have not the sliglffcst doubt, and 
I quite believe that his masterful spirit would have effected its purpose 
and borne down all opposition. Whether his action would have been 
right or wrong is another question, and one on which there is always 
sure to be great difference of opinion. At the time it seemed tome that 
he was right. The circumstances were so exceptional — Wilson would 
have proved himself so manifestly unfit to cope with them had he 
decided on further delay — and the consequences of such delay would 
have been .so calamitous and far-reaching, that even now, after many 
years have passed, and after having often thought over Nicholson’s 
intended action and discussed the subject with other men, I have not 
changed my opinion. 

* The tract of country between the Sutlej and Itavi rivers. 
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In anticipation of an attack on Delhi, preparations had been com- 
menced early in September, one of the first of these being to form a 
trench to the left of the ‘ Sammy House,’ at the end of which a battery 
was constructed for four 0-poundcrs and two 24- pounder howitzers. 
The object of this battery was to prevent sorties from the Lahore or 
Kabul gates passing round the city wall to annoy our breaching batteries, 
and also to assist in keeping down the fire from the Mori bastion.* 
This battery, moreover, led the enemy to believe that we should attack 
them from our right, whereas it had been resolved to push the main 
attack from our left, where we could approach nearer to the walls under 
cover, and where our Hank was completely protected by the river. 
The Engineers had also employed tliemselves in getting ready 10,000 
fascines, as many gabions, and 100,000 sand-bags, besides field inaga- 
zincs, scaling-ladders, and spare platforms. 

On the 7th September Wilson issued an order informing the force 
that arrangements for the assault would be commenced at once. He 
dwelt upon the liardships and fatigue which had been cheerfully borne 
by otlicers and men, and expressed his hope that they would bo re- 
warded for tlioir past labours, ‘ and for a cheerful endurance of still 
greater fatigue and exposure.’ He reminded tlie troops of the reasons 
for the deadly struggle in wliicli they were engaged, and he called upon 
all ranks to co-opei’ate heart and soul in tlie arduous work now before 
them. 

Ground was broken that evening. Unfortunately Baird-Smith was 
not able to personally superintend the construction of the breaching 
batteries, but he had in his .second-in-command, Alex. Taylor, a 
thoroughly practical hhigineer, who not only knew how to work him- 
self, but how to get work out of others. Ever alert and cheerful, he 
was trusted and looked up to by all his subordinates, and was of all 
others the very man to be placed in charge of such a ditlicult and 
dangerous duty. 

The first battery, known as No. l,was traced out in two parts, about 
700 yards from the ]\Iori bastion, which the riglit half, with its five 
IB-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, was intended to silence ; while 
the left half, with its four 24-pounders, was to hold the Kashmir 
bastion in check. 

All night the Engineers worked a« the batterjs but although before 
day broke it was nearly finished and armed, it was not ready to open 
fire until close on sunrise. The enemy did not fail to take advantage 
of this chance. They poured in round after round of shot and grape, 
causing many casualties. Their fire slackened as our guns were gradu- 
ally able to make themselves felt, and by the afternoon it was silenced. 
Nothing remained of the Mori bastion but a heap of ruins. No. 1 


Norman’s narrative. 
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battery was commanded by Major Jamos Brind,* the bravest of the 
brave. It was said of him that he ‘ never slept ’ ; and Reid (of ‘ Hindu 
Kao ’ fame) wrote of him : ‘ On all occasions the exertions of this 
noble officer were indefatigable. He was always to bo found whore his 
presence was most required ; and the example he set to officers and 
men was beyond all praise.’ 

No. 2 battery was next taken in liand. This was erected in front of 
Ludlow Castle, and about 500 yards from the Kashmir gate. like 
No. 1, it was formed in two parts, the right lialf being intended for 
seven heavy howitzers and two 18-pounders, and the left for nine 
24-pounders, commanded respectively by Majors Kayo and Campbell. 
All these guns were intended to breach the Kashmir bastion, where 
the main assault was to be made. 

Up till this time the enemy had imagined that the attack would be 
delivered from our right, and they were quite taken by surprise when, 
on the evening of the 8th September, we occupied Ludlow Castle. 

Baird-Smith showed his grasp of the situation in attacking from our 
left, notwithstanding the greater distance of this part of our position 
from the city wall. No counter-attack could be made on that dank, 
and the comparatively open ground between the Kashmir and Mori 
bastions would assist us in protecting the assaulting columns. 

As soon as the enemy discovered their mistake, they did their utmost 
to prevent our batteries being constructed ; but the Imginecrs wore not 
to be deterred. By the morning of the 11th No. 2 battery was com- 
pleted, armed, and unmasked, and No. 3 and No. 4 batteries were 
marked out in the Kudsiabagh. No. 3, commanded by Major Scottj 
was constructed for six 18-pounders, and twelve 51 -inch mortars under 
Captain Blunt. Norman in his narrative says : ‘ The establishment of 
Major Scott’s battery within 180 yards of the wall, to arm which heavy 
guns had to be dragged from the rear under a constant fire of musketry, 
was an operation that could rarely have been e(|ualled in war.’ During 
the first night of its construction 39 men were killed and wounded ; but 
with rare courage the workmen continued their task. They were 
merely unarmed pioneers; and witli that passive bravery so character- 
istic of Natives, as man after man was knocked over, they would stop 
a moment, weep a little over a fallen friend, place his body in a row 
along with the rest, and then work on as before. } 

No. 4 battery, armed with ton heavy mortars, and commanded by 
Major Tombs, was placed under the shelter of an old building, about 
half-way between No. 2 and No. 3 batteries. J 

* Tlie late General Sir .lanws lirind, 

f ‘The Indian Mutiny,' by Forre.st. 

X When his Royal Iligluie.ss tlie rrinee of Wales was coming to India in 
1875, I obtained perini.ssion fioni Lird Napier t»r Magdala, who was then 
Commander-in -Chief, to erect miniature embja.sures to mark the gun of 
direction of CiOch of the breaching batteries ; and on these embrasures ai<‘ 
recorded the number, armament, and object of the batteries. 
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I was posted to the left half of No. 2 battery, and had charge of the 
two right guns. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 11th Septem- 
ber we opened fire on the Kashmir bastion and the adjoining curtain, 
and as the shots told and the stones flew into the air and rattled down, 
a loud cheer burst from the Artillerymen and some of the men of the 
Carabineers and 9th Lancers who had volunteered to work in the 
batteries. The enemy had got our range with wonderful accuracy, and 
immediately on tlio screen in front of the right gun being removed, a 
round shot came through the embrasure, knocking two or three of us 
over. On regaining my feet, 1 found that the young Horse Artillery- 
man who was serving the vent while I was laying the gun had had his 
right arm taken off. 

In the evening of the same day, when, wearied with hard work and 
exhausted by the great heat, we were taking a short rest, trusting to the 
shelter of the battery for protection, a sliower of grape came into us, 
severely wounding our commander, Campbell, whose place was taken 
by Edwin Johnson. We never left the battery until the day of the 
assault — the 14th — except to go by turns into Ludlow Castle for our 
meals. Night and day the overwhelming fire was continued, and the 
incessant boom and roar of guns and mortars, with the ceaseless rain 
of shot and shell on the city, warned the mutineers that their punish- 
ment was at hand. We were not, however, allowed to have it all our 
own way. Unable to fire a gun from any of the three bastions we were 
breaching, the enemy brought guns into the open and enfiladed our 
batteries. They sent rockets from their martello towers, and they 
maintained a perfect storm of musketry from their advanced trench 
and from the city walls. No part of the attack was left unsearched by 
their fire, and though three months’ incessant practice had made our 
men skilful in using any cover they had, our losses were numerous, 
d27 officers and men being killed and wounded between tlie 7th and 
14th September. 

On the evening of the Iffth September Nicholson came to see wdiether 
we gunners had done our work thoroughly enough to warrant the 
assault being made the next morning. He was evidently satisfied, for 
when he entered our battery he said : ‘ I must shake hands with you 
fellows ; you have done your best to make my work easy to-morrow.’ 

Nicholson was accompanied by Taylor, who had to make certain that 
the breaches were practicable, and for this purpose he detailed four 
subaltern officers of ICngineers to go to the walls as soon as it was dark, 
and report upon the condition they were in. Grcathcd and Home 
were told off for the Water bastion breach, and Medley and Lang* for 
that of the Kashmir bastion. Lang asked to be allowed to go while it 
was yet daylight ; Taylor agreed, and with an escort of four men of 
the COth Kiffes he crept to the edge of the cover in the Kudsiabagh, 
• Colonel Arthur Lang is the only one of the four now alive. 
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and then, running up the glacis, sat on top of the counterscarp for 
a few seconds studying the ditch and the two breaches. On his return 
Lang reported the breaclies to be practicable ; as, however, it was 
desirable to ascertain whether ladders would be necessary, he was sent 
again after dark, in company with Medley. They took a ladder and a 
measuring-rod with them, and were escorted by an officer and twenty- 
four rillemen, of whom all but six were loft under cover in the Kudsia- 
bagh. Tisng slipped into the ditcli, wbicli ho found to be sixteen feet 
deep. Medley handed liim the ladder and rod, and followed him with 
two ridemen, the other four remaining on the crest of the glacis to 
cover their retreat. With the help of the ladder they ascended the 
berm and measured the lieiglit of tlie wall. Two miiiutes more, and 
they would have reached the top of the breach, but, quiet as they had 
been, their movements had attracted attention, and several of the 
enemy were heard running towards the breach. The whole party re- 
ascended as rapidly as possible, and, throwing themselves on the grass, 
waited in breathless silence, hoping the sepoys would go away, and that 
tlicy might be able to make another attempt to reach the top of the 
breach. The rebels, however, gave no signs of retiring, and as all needful 
information had been obtained, they determined to run for it. A volley 
was fired at the party as they dashed across the open, but no one was hit. 

Greathed and Home had been equally successful, and by midnight 
Baird- Smith was able to report to General Wilson that both breaches 
were practicable. 

Baird-Smith urged the importance of attacking without delay. Ue 
pointed out the impossibility of continuing the high pressure at which 
nearly every man'^ in the force had been working during the past few days ; 

■** Xearly every ina?j was on duty. The daily state of the several corps 
must have been very siniilar to ti»e following one of tlie 75th Foot. 

DAILY STATE 

OF 

If.M.’S T.orii REGIMENT. 


Camp Delhi, 1.3th Sej)loniher, 1857. 



Kcrgcantfl. 

DrumnurH. 

llauk aud File. 

Fit to turn out - - 1 

1 

5 

37 

On duty ■ - - | 

29 

6 

i 

361 


(Sd.) E. ColTItTKNAY, 

True copy. Sergt. -Major, 

(Sd.) R. BAimni, Lieut. -Adj., 75th Rogt. 

75tli Regiment. 
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that the tension was becoming too severe to last ; and that every hour 
that passed without assaulting was a loss to us and a gain to the enemy. 

Before Wilson and Baird- Smith separated, orders had been issued 
for the attack to be made at daybreak the next morning, the 14tli. 

It was arranged tliat tliere were to be four assaulting columns and 
one reserve column. 

The first, second and third columns, whicli were to operate on our 
left, were under the command of Brigadier-General Nicholson, who 
personally led No. 1 column. It consisted of : 

MKV. 


Her Majesty’s T.'itli Foot 


- 300 

1st Bengal Fusiliers 


2r.o 

2nd Punjab Infantry 


-ir.o 


Total - 

- 1,000 


and was meant to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion. 

I am iiuk'hted to tlie. kindiu'ss of jMrs. Bartto’, the widow of my gallant 
friend and comrade, (Jeneral Kieliard Barter, 0. B., wlio served thronghoiit 
tlic Mutiny with the 7'dh Foot, lirst as A<ljutant ami afterwards as Captain, for 
the above ‘ Daily State ’ and for the following extract from tliat otlicer’s diary : 

‘ In tlie evening the order was published for the storming of Delhi a little 
before daybreak tlie next morning, Sentember 14, and we each of us looked 
carefully to the reloading of our }»istols, tilling of llasks, and getting as good 
protection as jiossible for our lieads, which would be expo.sc<i so much going 
uj) the ladders. I wound two puggris or turhans round my old forage cait, 
with the last lettt r from the hills [Mrs. Barter was then at Kasauli, in the 
Himalayas] in the ton, and committed my.self to the care of Providence. 
There was not much .sleep tluit night in our camp. I dro])pcd oif now and 
then, but never for long, and whenever I woke I could see that there was a 
light in more than one of the ollieers’ tents, and talking was going on in a low 
tone amongst tlie men, tlie snap[>ing of a lock or s[)i ingiiig of a ramrod sound- 
ing far in the still air, telling of preparation for the coming strife. A 
little after midnight we fell in as (piietly as possible, and by the light of a 
lantern the or<h rs for the assault were then rea<l to the men. They were to 
the following ]iurport : Any otrnvr or man who might be wounded was to be 
left wliere he fell ; no one was to step from the ranks to help him, as there 
were no men to sjiare. If the assault weie .sueees.sful be wouhl be taken away 
ill the doolies, or litter.s, and carried to the rear, or wherever he could best 
receive medical assistance. If we failed, w'ouiided and sound sliould bo 
Jirepared to bear the worst. There was to be no plumlering, but all prize 
taken was to be jmt into a common .stock I'or fair division after all was over. 
No prisoners were to lie made, as we had no one to guard them, and care was to 
be taken tliat no women or children were injured. To this the men aiisweierl 
at once, by “No fear, sir.” Tlie ollieers now pledged their honours on their 
sw'ords to abide by these ordei*s, and the men then promised to follow' tlieir 
example. At this moment, just as the regiment was about to march otf, 
Father Bertrand came upiii his vestments, and, addressing tlie Colonel, begged 
for permission to bless the regiment, saying: “We may dilfer some of us in 
niatU^rs of religion, Init the blessing of an old man and a clergyman can do 
nothing but good.” The Colonel at once assented, and Father Bertrand, 
lifting his hands to Heaven, blessed the regiment in a most impressive 
manner, ofTeriiig up at the same time a prayer for our success and for mercy 
on the souls of those soon to die.’ 
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No. 2 column, under Brigadier Jones, of Her Majesty’s 61st Foot, 
consisted of : 

MEN. 

Her Majesty’s 8 th Foot - - - • 250 

2iid Bengal Fusiliers .... 250 

4tli Sikhs 350 

Total • - 850 


and was intended for the storming of the breach near the Water 
bastion. 

No. 3 column, under Colonel Campbell, of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light 
Infantry, consisted of : 


Her ]Maj(‘sl v’s 52iid Ligl 

it Infantry 

M KV. 
2(J0 

Kumaon Battalion 


250 

l.st ihinjab Infantry 


- 500 


Total - 

950 


and was told otT to enter the Kashmir gate after it had been blown in. 

No. 4 column was to operate on our right. It was commanded by 
Major Heid, of tlie Sirmur battalion, and was composed of that 
regiment, the Guides Infantry, and such men from tlic pi(iucts (Euro- 
pean and Native) as could be spared. Its strength was B60 men, 
besides 1,200 of the Kashmir Contingent, and its orders were to attack 
the suburbs of Kisenganj and Paharipur, and support the main attack 
by effecting an entrance at the Kabul gate. 

The Eeserve column, under Brigadier Longheld, Her Majesty's 
8th Foot, was told to await the result of the attack, ajid afford assist- 
ance wherever required. It consisted of : 


MEN'. 

Her Maj(;Hty’s hist Foot- - - - 250 

4th Funjah Iii{iiiitiy ... 450 

Wing Buluch battalion . - - ;i 00 

Total - - 1,000 


with 300 of tlie Jhind Contingent. 

There were besides 200 of the 60th Rifles, who were to cover the 
advance of Nicholson’s columns, and join the reserve as soon as the 
assaults had been carried out. 

In order to provide these five columns, in all hardly 5,000 strong, tlio 
services of every man who could bear arms had to bo put into requisi- 
tion. Piquets were weakened to a dangerous extent, and many of the 
sick and wounded who ought to have been in hospital were utilized for 
the protection of the camp. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was intended, as I have before said, that the assault should be 
delivered at break of day, but many of the men belonging to the regi- 
ments of the storming force had been on piquet all night, and it took 
some time for them to rejoin their respective corps. A further delay 
was caused by our having to destroy the partial repairs to the breaches 
which the enemy had succeeded in ejecting during the night, notwith- 
standing the steady fire we liad kept up. 

While we were thus engaged, the Infantr}' were ordered to lie down 
under cover. Standing on the crenellated wall whicli separated 
Ludlow Castle from the road, I saw Nicholson at the liead of his 
column, and wondered what was passing through his mind. Was he 
thinking of the future, or of the wonderful part he had played during 
the past four months ? At Pi'shawar he had been Kdwardcs’s right 
hand. At the head of the ^lovable Column he had been mainly 
instrumental in keeping the Punjab quiet, and at Dellii everyone felt 
that during the short time he had been with us he was our guiding 
star, and that but for liis presence in the camp the assault which he 
was about to lead would probably never have come off. He w’as 
truly ‘ a tower of strength.’ Any feeling of reluctance to serve under 
a Captain of the Company’s army, wliich had at first been felt by 
some, had been completely overcome by his wonderful personality. 
Each man in the force, from the General in command to the last- joined 
private soldier, recognized that the man whom the wild people on the 
frontier liad deified — the man of wluun a little time before Edwardes 
had said to Lord Canning, ‘ You may rely upon this, that if ever there 
is a desperate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson is the man to 
do it ’ — was one who had proved liiinself beyond all doubt capable of 
grappling with the crisis through which we were passing — one to follow 
to the deatli. Faitli in the Commander who had claimed and been 
given the post of honour was unbounded, and every man was prepared 
‘ to do or die ’ for him. 

The sun liad risen liigh in the heavens, when the breaching guns 
suddenly ceased, and each soldier felt he had but a brief moment in 
which to brace liimself for the coming coiiHict. Nicholson gave the 
signal. The OOth Rifles with a loud cheer dashed to the front in 
skirmishing order, while at the same moment the lieads of the first, 
and second columns appeared from the Kudsiabagh and moved steadily 
towards the breaches. 

No sooner were the front ranks seen by the rebels than a storm of 
bullets met them from every side, and oflicers and men fell thick on 
the crest of the glacis. Then, for a few seconds, amidst a blaze of 
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musketry, the soldiers stood at the edge of the ditch, for only one or 
two of the ladders had come up, the rest having been dropped by their 
killed or wounded carriers. Park figures crowded on the breach, hurl- 
ing stones upon our men and daring them to come on. i\rore ladders 
were brought up, thev were thrown into the ditch, and our men, leap- 
ing into it, raised them against the escarp on the other side. Nicholson, 
at the head of a part of his column, was the first to ascend the breacli 
in the curtain. The remainder of his troops diverged a little to the 
right to escalade the breach in the Kashmir bastion. Here Lieutenants 
Barter and Fitzgerald, of the Toth Foot, were the first to mount, and 
here the latter fell mortally wounded. The breaches were quickly 
filled with dead and dying, but the rebels were hurled back, and the 
ramparts which had so long resisted us were our own. 

The breach at the Water bastion was carried by No. 2 column. No 
sooner was its head seen emerging from the cover of the old Custom- 
house than it was met by a terrible discharge of musketry. Both the 
Engineer ofiieer« (Greathed and Hovenden) who were leading it fell 
severely wounded, and of the thirty-nine men who carried the ladders 
twenty-nine were killed or wounded in as many seconds. The ladders 
were immediately seized by their comrades, who, after one or two vain 
attempts, succeeded in placing them against the escarp. Then, amidst 
a shower of stones and bullets, the soldiers ascended, rushed the breach, 
and, slaying all before them, drove the rebels from the walls. 

No. 3 column had in the meanwhile advanced towards the Kashmir 
gate and halted. I.ieutenants Home and Salkeld, with eight Sappers 
and Miners and a bugler of the .V2nd Foot, went forward to blow the 
gate open. The enemy w’erc apparently so astounded at the audacity 
of this proceeding tliat for a minute or two they ollered but slight 
resistance. They soon, however, di.scovered how small the party was 
and the object for whiclt it had come, and forthwith opened a deadly 
fire upon the gallant little han<l from the top of the gateway, from the 
city wall, and through tlie open wicket. 

The bridge over the ditch in front of tlie gateway had been destroyed, 
and it was with some difiiculty tliat the single beam which remained 
could he crossed. Home with the men carrying tlie powder-bags got 
over first. As the bags were being attached to the gate. Sergeant 
Carmichael was killed and Havildar Madhoo wounded ; the rest then 
slipped into the ditch to allow the firing })arty wlueli had come up 
under Salkeld to carry out its share of the duty. 

While endeavouring to lire the cliarge, Salkeld, being shot through 
the leg and arm, handed the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, who fell 
mortally wounded, but not until he had successfully performed his task. 

As soon as the explosion had taken place, Bugler Hawthorne sounded 
the regimental call of the 52nd. Meeting with no response, he sounde l 
twice again. The noise of firing and shouting was so great that neither 
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the sound of the bugle nor that of the explosion reached the column, 
but Campbell, after allowing the firing party what he thought was 
sufficient time, gave the order to advance. Captain Crosse, of the 5‘2nd, 
was the first to reacli tlio gate, followed closely by Corporal Taylor of 
his own company, and Captain Synge of the same regiment, who was 
Campbell’s Brigade -Major. In single file along the narrow plank they 
crossed the ditch in which lay the shattered remnant of the gallant little 
band ; they crept through the wicket, which was the only part blown 
in, and found the interior of the gateway blocked by an 18-pounder 
gun, under which were lyiiig the scorched bodies of two or three sepoys, 
who had evidently been killed by the explosion. The rest of the column 
followed as rapidly as the precarious crossing would admit, and when 
Campbell got inside he found himself face to face with both Nicholson’s 
and Jones’s columns, which, after mounting the three breaches, poured 
in a mingled crowd into the open space between the Kashmir gate and 
the church. 

No. 4 column advanced from the Sab/i Mandi towards Kisenganj 
and Paharipur. Keid, the commander, was unfortunately wounded 
early in the day. Several other officers were cither killed or wounded, 
and for a little time a certain amount of confusion existed owing to 
some misconception as to whether the command of the column should 
be exercised by the senior officer with the regular troops, or by the 
political officer with the Kashmir Contingent. The fighting was very 
severe. The enemy were in great numbers, and strongly posted on the 
banks of tlie canal — indeed, at one time there appeared to be a likeli- 
hood of their breaking into our weakly- guardial camp or turning the 
Hank of our storming parties. The guns at Hindu Kao’s house, how- 
ever, prevented such a catastrophe by pouring shrapnel inffi the ranks 
of the ri bels ; and just at tlie critical moment Hope (Jrant brought up 
the Cavalry brigade, winch had been covering the assaulting columns. 
The Horse Artillery dashed to the front and opened fire upon the 
enemy. From the gardens and houses of Kisenganj, only two or three 
hundred yards off, the mutineers poured a deadly fire of musketry on 
our men, and from the bastion near the liahore gate showers of grape 
caused serious losses amongst them. Owing to the nature of the 
ground the Favalry could not charge. Had they retired the guns would 
have been captured, and had the guns been withdrawn tlie jiosition 
would have been lost. For two hours the troopers drawn up in battle 
array sat motionless, while their ranks were being cruelly raked. Not 
a man wavered. Hope Grant and four of his staff had their horses 
killed under them ; two of them were wounded, and Hope Grant liim- 
self was hit by a spent shot. In Toinbs’s troop of Horse iVrtillery 
alone, 25 men out of 50 were wounded, and 17 horses oil her killed or 
wounded. The 9th Lancers had casualties amongst the men, and 
lost 71 horses. ‘ Nothing daunted,’ wrote Hope Grant, ‘ those gallant 

9 
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Goldiers held their trying position with patient endurance ; and on my 
praising them for their good behaviour, they declared their readiness to 
stand the fire as long as I chose. The behaviour of the Native Cavalry,’ 
he added, ‘ was also admirable. Nothing could be steadier ; nothing 
could be more soldierlike than their bearing.’ 

The bold front shown by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry enabled 
No. 4 column to retire in an orderly manner behind Hindu llao’s house, 
and also assisted the Kashmir Contingent in its retreat from the Idgah, 
where it was defeated with the loss of four guns. The repulse of this 
column added considerably to our difficulties by freeing many hundi-eds 
to take part in the fight which was being fiercely carried on within the 
city. 

Meanwhile the three assaulting columns had made good their lodg- 
ment on the walls. The guns in the Kashmir and Water bastions had 
been turned so as to allow of their being used against the foe, and pre- 
parations were made for the next move. 

Nicholson’s orders were to push his way to the Ajmir gate, by the 
road running inside the city wall, and to clear the ramparts and bastions 
as he went. Jones was to make for the Kabul gate, and Campbell for 
the Jama Masjid. 

These three columns reformed inside the Kashmir gate, from which 
point the first and second practically became one. Nicholson, being 
accidentally separated from his own column for a sliort time, pushed 
on with Campbell’s past the church, in the direction of the Jama 
Masjid, while the amalgamated column under Jones’s leadership took 
the rampart route past the Kabul gate (on the top of which Jones had 
planted a British flag), capturing as they advanced all the guns they 
found on the ramparts, and receiving no clveck until the Burn bastion 
was reached by some of the more adventurous spirits. Here the enemy, 
taking heart at seeing but a small number of opponents, made a stand. 
They brought up a gun, and, occupying all the buildings on the south 
side of the rampart with Infantry, they poured forth such a heavy fire 
that a retirement to the Kabul gate had to be effected. 

It was at this point that Nicholson rejoined his own column. His 
haughty spirit could not brook the idea of a retirement ; however slight 
the check might be, he knew that it would restore to the rebels the 
confidence of which our hitherto successful advance had deprived them, 
and, believing that there was nothing that brave men could not achieve, 
he determined to make a fresh attempt to seize the Burn bastion. 

The lane which was again to be traversed was about 200 yards long, 
with the city wall and rampart on the right, and on the left flat-roofed 
houses with parapets, affording convenient shelter for the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters. 

As the troops advanced up this lane the mutineers opened upon them 
a heavy and destructive fire. Again and again they were checked, and 
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again and again they reformed and advanced. It was in this lane that 
Major Jacob, the gallant Commander of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, fell, 
mortally wounded. His men wanted to carry him to the rear, but he 
would not allow them to remain behind for him, and refused theii’ help, 
urging them to press forward against the foe. The officers, leading far 
ahead of their men, were shot down one after the other, and the men, 
seeing them fall, began to waver. Nicholson, on this, sprang forward, 
and called upon the soldiers to follow him. Ho was instantly shot 
through the chest. 

A second retirement to the Kabul gate was now inevitable, and 
there all that was left of the first and second columns remained for 
the night. 

Campbell’s column, guided by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who from his 
intimate acquaintance with the city as Magistrate and Collector of 
Delhi was able to conduct it by the route least exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, forced its way to the vicinity of the Jama Masjid, where it 
remained for half an hour, hoping that the other columns would come 
to its assistance. They, however, as has been shown, had more than 
enough to do elsewhere, and Campbell (who was wounded), seeing no 
chance of being reinforced, and having no Artillery or powder-bags with 
which to blow in the gates of the Jama Masjid, fell back leisurely and 
in order on the church, where he touched what was left of the Beserve 
column, which had gradually been broken up to meet the demands of 
the assaulting force, until the 4th Punjab Infantry alone remained to 
represent it. '' 

While what I have just described was taking place, I myself was 
with General Wilson. Edwin Johnson and I, being no longer required 
with the breaching batteries, had been ordered to return to our staff 
duties, and wo accordingly joined the General at Ludlow Castle, where 
he arrived shortly before the assaulting columns moved from the cover 
of the Kudsiabagh. 

Wilson watched the assault from the top of the house, and when he 
was satisfied that it had proved successful, he rode through the Kash- 
mir gate to the church, where he remained for the rest of the day. 

He was ill and tired out, and as the day wore on and he received 
discouraging reports, he became more and more anxious and depressed. 
He heard of Beid’s failure, and of Beid himself having been severely 
wounded; then came the disastrous news that Nicholson had fallen, 
and a report (happily false) that Hope Grant and Tombs were both 
killed. All this greatly agitated and distressed the General, until at 
last he began seriously to consider the advisability of leaving the city 
and falling back on the Bidge. 

I was ordered to go and find out the truth of these reports, and to 
ascertain exactly what had happened to No. 4 column and the Cavalry 
on our right. 


9—2 
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Just after starting on my errand, while riding through the Kashmir 
gate, I observed by the side of the road a doolie, without bearers, and 
with evidently a wounded man inside. I dismounted to see if I could 
be of any use to the occupant, when I found, to my grief and conster- 
nation, tliat it was John Nicholson, with death written on his face. He 
told mo that tlie bearers had put the doolie down and gone off to 
plunder ; that he was in great pain, and wished to be taken to the 
hospital. He was lying on his back, no wound was visible, and but for 
the pallor of his face, always colourless, there was no sign of the agony 
he must have been enduring. On my expressing a hope that ho was 
not seriously wounded, he said : ‘ I am dying ; there is no chance for 
me.’ The sight of that great man lying helpless and on the point of 
death was almost more than I could bear. Other men had daily died 
around me, friends and comrades had been killed beside me, but I never 
felt as I felt then — to lose Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to 
lose everything. 

I searched about for the doolie-bearers, who, with other camp- 
followers, were busy ransacking the houses and shops in the neigh- 
bourhood, and can-ying off everything of the slightest value they could 
lay their hands on. Having with difficulty collected four men, I put 
them in charge of a sergeant of the 61st Foot. Taking down his name, 
I told him Avho the wounded officer was, and ordered him to go direct 
to the field hospital. 

That was the last I saw of Nicholson. I found time to ride several 
times to the hospital to inquire after him, but I was never allowed to 
see him again. 

Continuing my ride, I soon came up with Hope Grant’s brigade. It 
had shortly before been relieved from its perilous and unpleasant 
position as a target for the enemy by the timely arrival of the Guides 
Infantry and a detachment of the lialuch battalion. I was rejoiced to 
find Tombs alive and unhurt, and from him and other officers of my 
regiment I learnt the tremendous peppering they had undergone. 
Hodson was also there with his newly-raised regiment, some officers 
of the 9th Lancers, and Highton iTobyn, Watson, and Younghusband, 
of the Punjab Cavalry. Probyn was in great spirits, having fallen 
temporarily into the command of his squadron, owing to Charles 
Nicholson (John Nicholson’s younger brother) having been selected to 
take Coke’s place with the 1st Punjab Infantry. Probyn retained 
his command throughout the campaign, for Charles Nicholson was 
wounded that very morning while gallantly leading his regiment. 
His right arm was being amputated when his heroic brother was 
carried mortally wounded into the same hospital, and laid on the bed 
next to him. 

It seemed so important to acquaint the General without delay that 
Hope Grant and Tombs were both alive, that the Cavalry had been 
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relieved from then exposed position, and that there was no need for 
further anxiety aboui Beid’s column, that I galloped back to the church 
as quickly as possible. 

Tl\e news I was able to give for the moment somewhat cheered the 
General, but did not altogether dispel his gloomy forebodings ; and the 
failure of Campbell’s column (which just at that juncture returned to 
the church), the hopelessness of Nicholson’s condition, and, above all, 
the heavy list of casualties ho received later, appeared to crush all 
spirit and energy out of him. His dejection increased, and he became 
more than over convinced that his wisest course was to withdraw from 
the city. Ho would, I think, have carried out this fatal measure, not- 
withstanding that every officer on his staff was utterly opposed to any 
retrograde movement, liad it not been his good fortune to have beside 
him a man sufficiently bold and resolute to stimulate his flagging 
energies. liaird-Snhth’s indomitable courage and determined perse- 
verance were never more conspicuous than at tliat critical moment, 
when, though suffering intense pain from his wound, and weakened by 
a wasting disease, he refused to be put upon tlio sick-list ; and on 
Wilson appealing to him for advice as to whether lie should or should 
not hold on to the position wo had gained, the short but decisive answer, 
‘ We must hold on,’ was given in such a determined and uncompro- 
mising tone that it put an end to all discussion. 

Neville Chamberlain gave similar advice. Although still suffering 
from his wound, and only able to move about with difficulty, he had 
taken up his position at Hindu Bao’s house, from which he exercised, 
as far as his physical condition \vould allow, a general supervision and 
control over the events that took place on the right of the Bidge. He 
was accompanied by Daly and a very distinguished Native officer of 
the Guides, named Khan Sing Bosa, both of whom, like Chamberlain, 
W'ero incapacitated by wounds from active duty. From the top of 
Hindu Bao’s house Chamberlain observed the first successes of the 
columns, and their subsequent checks and retirements, and it was 
while he was there that he received two notes from General Wilson. 
In the first, written after the failure of the attacks on the Jama Masjid 
and the Lahore gate, the General asked for the return of the Baluch 
battalion, which, at Chamberlain’s request, had been sent to reinforce 
Beid’s column, and in it he expressed the hope that ‘ we shall bo able 
to hold what wo have got.’ In the second note, written at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the General asked whether Chamberlain ‘ could do 
anything from Hindu Bao’s house to assist,’ adding, ‘ our numbers are 
frightfully reduced, and we have lost so many senior officers that the 
men are not under proper control ; indeed, I doubt if they could bo 
got to do anything dashing. I want your advice. If the Hindu 
Bao’s pi(|uet cannot bo moved, I do not think we shall bo strong 
enough to take the city.’ Chamberlain understood General Wilson’s 
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second note to imply that he contemplated withdrawing the troops 
from the city, and he framed his reply accordingly. In it he urged 
the necessity for holding on to the last ; he pointed out the advantages 
already gained, and the demoralization thereby inflicted upon the 
enemy. The dying Nicholson advocated the same course with almost 
his latest breatii. So angry and excited was he when ho w'as told of 
the General’s suggestion to retire, that he exclaimed, ‘ Thank God I 
have strength yet to shoot him, if nocessar3^’ There was no resisting 
such a consensus of responsible and reliable opinion, and Wilson gave 
up all idea of retreating. 

During the afternoon of the 14th, Norman, Johnson, and I, at the 
General’s desire and for his information, visited every position occupied 
by our troops within the city walls. In some places there was great 
confusion —men without their officers, and officers without their men — 
all without instructions, and not knowing what was going on in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the inevitable result of the rapid advance 
We did what we could to remedy matters, and were able to report to 
Wilson that our troops were holding the wall from tlio Water bastion 
to the Kabul gate in sufficient strength. Dut this was all the comfort 
we could give him. The fact is, too much had been ottempted on that 
eventful morning. Wo should have been satisfied with gaining pos- 
session of the Kashmir and Water bastions, and getting a lodgment 
within the city walls. Tliis was as much as three sucli w('ak columns 
should have tried, or been asked to accomplish. No one who was 
present on that occasion, and experienced the difficulty, indeed im- 
possibility, of lieeping soldiers in hand while engaged in fighting along 
narrow streets and tortuous lanes, would ever again attempt what was 
expected of the assaulting columns. 

While engaged in this duty we (Norman, Johnson and I) were 
attacked by a party of the enemy who liad been hiding in considerable 
numbers in a side-lane watching for a chance. A figlit ensued ; wo 
had only a small guard with us, but, fortunately, the firing was heard 
by the men of a near piquet, some of whom came to our help. With 
their assistance we drove off the sepoys, but in the scrimmage my poor 
mare was shot. She was a very useful animal, and lier death was a 
great loss to me at the time. 

At sunset on the 14th of September only a very small portion of the 
walls of Delhi was in our possession. The densely-populated city re- 
mained to be conquered. The magazine, the palace, and the Fort of 
Selirngarh, all strongly fortified, were still in the hands of the enemy. 
The narrow strip of ground we had gained liad been won at severe loss* 
Three out of the four officers who commanded the assaulting columns 
had been disabled, and 66 officers and 1,104 men had been killed and 
wounded. 

The night of the 14th was spent by the General and staff in 
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‘ Skinner’s house,’* close to the church. Rest was badly needed, for 
almost everyone in the force, officers and men alike, had been hard at 
work, night and day, for a week. That night, luckily, we were allowed 
to be at peace, for whether it was that the rebels were as tired as we 
were, or that they were busy making preparations for further resistance, 
they did not disturb us ; and when day broke we were all refreshed 
and ready to continue the struggle. At one time, indeed, early in the 
evening, the enemy appeared from tlieir movements to be preparing to 
attack us, but just at that moment tlie band of the 4 th Punjab Infantry 
struck up ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer I’ upon which the men of the regiment 
did cheer, most lustily, and other regiments caught up and continued 
the inspiriting hurrahs, which apparently had the effect of disconcerting 
the mutineers and keeping them quiet. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On the morning of the ir>th the situation was reviewed, and prepara- 
tions made for the coiuiuest of the city. Order was restored amongst 
the troops, who, as I have shown, had become somewhat demoralized 
by the street fighting. Regiments and brigades were got together; 
raids were made on all the store shops within reach, and every bottle 
of beer and spirits was broken, f Some of the liquor would doubtless 
have been of great use in the hospitals, but there was no means of re- 
moving it, and the General wisely determined that it was best to put 
temptation out of the men’s way. Guns and mortars were placed into 

* Tlic bouse ))clongGd to the Skinner family, and was originally built by 
James Skinner, a Kurasian, who serve<l the JVlogbul Emperor with great dis- 
tinction towards tbc end of tbe last century. Wben Lord Lake broke u}> that 
Maboniedan Prince’s power, Skinner entered tbe service of tbe East India 
Conij)any and rose to tbe rank of Major. He was also a C.B. He raised tbe 
famous Skinner’s Horse, now tbe 1st Bengal Cavalry. His father was an 
officer in one of His Majesty’s regiments of Foot, and after one of Lord Clive’s 
battles married a Rajput lady of good family, who with her father and mother 
had been taken j)risoners, Skinner himself married a Maboniedan, so tliat 
be bad an interest in tbe three religions, Christian, Hindu, and Maboniedan, 
and on one occasion, wben left on the ground severely wounded, bo made a 
vow that if liis life were spared lie would build three places of worship — a 
church, a temnle, and a mosque. He fulblled bis vow, and a few years later 
he built tbe ebureb at Delhi, and the tem}»le and mosque which are in close 
proximity to it. (8ee Note at end of volume.) 

t A report was circulated that a large number of our men bad fallen into 
the trap laid for them by the Native shopkeepers, and were disgracefully 
drunk. I beard that a few men, overcome by beat and bard work, bad given 
way to temptation, but I did not see a single drunken man throughout the 
day of tbe assault, although, as I have related, I visited every jiosition held 
by our troops within the walla of the city. 
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position for shelling the city and palace, and a few houses near, where 
the enemy’s sharpshooters liad established themselves, were seized and 
occupied. We soon, however, gave up attacking such positions, for wo 
found that street fighting could not be continued without the loss of 
more men than we had to spare, and that the wisest plan would be to 
keep the soldiers under cover as mucdi as possible while we sapped 
from house to house. A battery commanding Selimgarh and part of 
the palace was constructed in the college gardens, and a breach was 
made in the wall of the magazine, which was captured the next morn- 
ing with but slight loss. 

On the 16th, and again on the 18th, Chamberlain took command of 
the troops inside the city while the General rested for a few hours. 
Ho was, as he expressed himself in a note to Chamberlain, ‘ completely 
done.’ 

Tlio enemy now began to draw in their line. The suburbs were 
evacuated, and riding through the Sabzi Mandi, Kisenganj and 
Paharipur, we gazed with wonder at the size and strength of the works 
raised against us by the mutineers, in attacking which we had ex- 
perienced such heavy loss during the early days of the siege, and from 
which No. 4 column had been obliged to retire on the day of the assault. 

The smaller the position that had to bo defended, the greater became 
the numbers concentrated in our immediate front, and every inch of 
our way through the city was stoutly disputed ; but the advance, 
though slow, was steady, and considering the numbers of the insurgents, 
and the use they made at close quarters of tlicir Field Artillery, our 
casualties were fewer than could have been expected. 

I had been placed under the orders of Taylor, liaird-Smith’s inde- 
fatigable Lieutenant, who directed the advance towards tho Lahore 
gate. We worked through houses, courtyards, and lanes, until on the 
afternoon of the 19th we found ourselves in rear of the Burn bastion, 
the attempt to take which on the 14th had cost tho life of the gallant 
Nicholson and so many other brave men. We liad with us fifty 
European and fifty Native soldiers, the senior officer of tho party being 
Captain Gordon, of the 75th Foot. A single door separated us from 
the lane which led to the Burn bastion. Lang, of the Engineers, burst 
this door open, and out dashed the party. Bushing across the lane 
and up the ramp, the guard was completely surprised, and the bastion 
was seized without our losing a man. 

Early the next day wc were still sapping our way towards the 
Lahore gate, when we suddenly found ourselves in a courtyard in which 
were huddled together some forty or fifty hanias* who were evidently 
as much in terror of tho sepoys as they were of us. Tho men of our 
party nearly made an end of these unfortunates before their officers 


Sellers of grain and lenders of nionoy. 
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could interfere, for to the troops (Native and European alike) every 
man inside the walls of Delhi was looked upon as a rebel, worthy of 
death. These people, however, were unarmed, and it did not require a 
very practised eye to see that they were inoffensive. We thought, 
however, that a good fright would do them no harm, and might 
possibly help us, so for a time we allowed them to believe that tliey 
were looked upon as traitors, but eventually told them their lives 
would be spared if they would take us in safety to some place from 
which we might observe how the Tjahore gate was guarded. After 
considerable hesitation and consultation amongst themselves they 
agreed to two of their party guiding Lang and me, while the rest re- 
mained as hostages, with the understanding that, if we did not return 
within a given time, they would be shot. 

Our trembling guides conducted us througli liouses, across court- 
yards, and along secluded alleys, without our meeting a living creature, 
until wo found ourselves in an upper room of a house looking out on 
the Chandni Chauk,* and within fifty yards of the Lahore gate. 

From the window of this room we could see beneath us tlio sepoys 
lounging about, engaged in cleaning their muskets and other occupa- 
tions, while some, in a lazy sort of fashion, were acting as sentries 
over the gateway and two guns, one of which pointed in the direction 
of the Sabzi Mandi, the other down the lane behind the ramparts 
leading to the Lurn bastion and Kabul gate. I could see from the 
number on their caps that these sepoys belonged to the 5th Native 
Infantry. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the feasibility of taking the Tiahore 
gate in rear, wo retraced our steps. 

The two hanias behaved well throughout, but were in such a terrible 
fright of anything happening to us that they would not allow us to 
leave the shelter of one house until they liad carefully reconnoitred the 
way to the next, and made sure that it was clear of the enemy. This 
occasioned so much delay that our friends had almost given us up, and 
were on the point of requiring the hostages to pay the penalty for the 
supposed treachery of our guides, when wo reappeared on the scene. 

We then discussed our next move, and it was decided to repeat the 
manoeuvre wdiich had been so successful at the Lurn bastion. Tlie 
troops were brought by the route we had just traversed, and drawn up 
behind a gateway next to the house in which wo had been concealed. 
The gate was burst open, and rushing into the street, we captured the 
guns, and killed or put to flight the sepoys whom we had watched 
from our upper chamber a short time before, without losing a man 
ourselves. 

This was a great achievement, for wo were now in possession of the 

* ‘Silver Bazaar,’ the main street of Delhi, in which were, and still are, 
situated all the principal jewellers’ and cloth -merchants’ shops. 
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main entranoo to Delhi, and the street of the city leading direct from 
the Lahore gate to the palace and Jama Masjid. We proceeded up 
this street, at first cautiously, but on finding it absolutely empty, and 
the houses on either side abandoned, we pushed on until we reached 
the Delhi Bank. Here there was firing going on, and round shot 
flying about from a couple of guns placed just outside the palace. But 
this was evidently an expiring effort. The great Mahomedan mosque 
had just been occupied by a column under the command of Major 
James Brind; while Ensign McQueen,* of the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
with one of his own men had pluckily reconnoitred up to the chief 
gateway of the palace, and reported that there were but few men left 
in the Moghul fort. 

The honour of storming this last stronghold was appropriately 
reserved for the 60th Rifles, the regiment which had been the first to 
engage the enemy on the banks of the Hindiin, nearly four months 
before, and which throughout the siege had so greatly distinguished 
itself. 

Home, of the Engineers, the hero of the Kashmir gate exploit, first 
advanced with some Sappers and blew in the outer gate. At this, the 
last struggle for the capture of Delhi, I wished to be present, so 
attached myself for the occasion to a party of the 60th Rifles, under 
the command of Ensign Alfred Heathcote. As soon as the smoke of 
the explosion cleared away, the 60th, supported by the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, sprang through the gateway; but we did not get far, for 
there was a second door beyond, chained and barred, which was with 
difficulty forced open, when the whole party rushed in. The recesses 
in the long passage which led to the palace buildings were crowded 
with wounded men, but there was very little opposition, for only a few 
fanatics still held out. One of these — a Mahomedan sepoy in the 
uniform of a Grenadier of the 37th Native Infantry— stood quietly 
about thirty yards up the passage with his musket on his hip. As we 
approached he slowly raised his weapon and fired, sending the bullet 
through McQueen’s helmet. The brave fellow then advanced at the 
charge, and was, of course, shot down. So ended the 20th September 
a day I am never likely to forget. 

At sunrise on the 21st a royal salute proclaimed that we were again 
masters in Delhi, and that for the second time in the century the great 
city had been captured by a British force. 

Later in the day General Wilson established his Head-Quarters in 
the Dewan-i'khas (the King’s private hall of audience), and, as was in 
accordance with the fitness of things, the 60th Rifles and the Sirmur 
battalion of Gurkhasf were the first troops of Her Majesty’s army to 

* Now Lieutenant-General Sir John McQueen, K.C.B. 

t The Gurkhas became such friends with the men of the 1st Battalion 
60th Rifles during the siege — the admiration of brave men for bravo men — 
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garrison the palace of the Moghnls, in which the traitorous and 
treacherous massacre of 'English men, women and children had been 
perpetrated. 

The importance of securing the principal members of the Royal 
Family was pressed upon the General by Chamberlain and Hodson, 
who both urged that the victory would be incomplete if the King and 
his male relatives were allowed to remain at large. Wilson would not 
consent to any force being sent after them, and it was with considerable 
reluctance that he agreed to Hodson going on this hazardous duty with 
some of his own men only. The last of the Moghul Emperors had 
taken refuge in Humayun’s tomb, about seven miles from Delhi, 
where, on the afternoon of the 21st, he surrendered to Hodson on 
receiving a promise from that officer that his own life and the lives of 
his favourite wife and her son should be spared. Hodson brought 
them all into Delhi and placed them under a European guard in a 
house in the Chandni Chauk, thus adding one more to the many 
valuable services he had rendered throughout the siege. 

I went with many others the next day to see the King ; the old man 
looked most wretched, and as he evidently disliked intensely being 
stared at by Europeans, I quickly took my departure. On my way 
back I was rather startled to see the three lifeless bodies of the King’s 
two sons and grandson lying exposed on the stone platform in front of 
the Kotwali, On enquiry I learnt that Hodson had gone a second 
time to Humayun’s tomb that morning -with the object of capturing 
these Princes, and on the way back to Delhi had shot them with his 
own hand— an act which, whether necessary or not, has undoubtedly 
cast a blot on his reputation. His owui explanation of the circum- 
stance was that he feared they w’ould be rescued by the mob, who 
could easily have overpow'ered his small escort of 100 sowars, and it 
certainly would have been a misfortune had these men escaped. At 
the time a thirst for revenge on account of the atrocities committed 
within the walls of Delhi was so great that the shooting of the Princes 
seemed to the excited feelings of the army but an act of justice ; and 
there were some men, whose opinions were entitled to the greatest 
respect, who' considered the safety of the British force w’ould have 
been endangered by the escape of the representatives of the house of 
Taimur, and that for this reason Hodson’ s act was justified. 

My own feeling on the subject is one of sorrow that such a brilliant 
soldier should have laid himself open to so much adverse criticism. 
Moreover, I do not think that, under any circumstances, he should 
have done the deed himself, or ordered it to be done in that summary 


that they inado a s})ccial request to bo allowed to wear the same uniform os 
their ‘ brothers ’ in the Rifles. This was acceded to, and the 2ud Gurkhas 
are very proud of the little red line on their facings. 
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inarmer, unless there had been evident signs of an attempt at a 
rescue. 

But it must be understood that there was no breach of faith on 
Hudson’s part, for ho steadily refused to give any promise to the 
Princes that their lives should be spared; he did, however, un- 
doubtedly by this act give colour to the accusations of blood-thirstiness 
which his detractors were not slow to make. 

The news that v/e had occupied the palace, and were in complete 
possession of the city of Delhi, consoled Nicholson on his deathbed. 
From the first there was little hope that this valuable life could be 
saved. He was taken into hospital in a fainting condition from 
internal hemorrhage, and he endured excruciating agony ; but, wrote 
General Chamberlain, ‘throughout those nine days of suffering he 
bore himself nobly ; not a lament or sigh ever passed his lips.’ His 
every thought was given to his country, and to the last ho materially 
aided the military authorities by his clear-sighted, sound, and reliable 
advice. His intellect remained unclouded to the end. With his latest 
breath he sent messages of tender farewell to his mother, hoping she 
would be patient under his loss, and to his oldest and dearest friend, 
Herbert Edwardes. After his death some frontier Chiefs and Native 
officers of the Multani Horse were permitted to see him, and I was 
told that it was touching beyond expression to see these strong men 
shed tears as they looked on all that was left of the leader they so 
loved and honoured. 

Thus ended the great siege of Delhi, and to no one could the tidings 
of its fall have brought more intense relief and satisfaction than to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. Although in the first instance Sir 
John Lawrence certainly under-estimated the strength of the Delhi 
defences and the difficulties with which General Anson had to contend, 
he fully realized them later, and even at the risk of imperilling the 
safety of his own province by denuding it of troops, he provided the 
means for the capture of the rebel stronghold, and consequently the 
army of Delhi felt they owed him a deep debt of gratitude. 

Like Norman when writing his narrative of the siege, I feel I cannot 
conclude my brief account of it without paying my small tribute of 
praise and admiration to the troops who bore themselves so nobly from 
the beginning to the end. Their behaviour throughout was beyond all 
praise, their constancy was unwearied, their gallantry most con- 
spicuous ; in thirty- two different fights they were victorious over long 
odds, being often exposed to an enemy ten times their number, who, 
moreover, had the advantage of ground and superior Artillery ; they 
fought and worked as if each one felt that on his individual exertions 
alone depended the issue of the day; they willingly, nay, cheerfully, 
endured such trials as few armies have ever been exposed to for so 
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long a time. For three months, day after day, and for the greater 
part of the day, «very man had to be constantly under arms, exposed 
to a scorching Indian sun, which was almost as destructive as, and 
much harder to bear than, the enemy’s never-ceasing fire. They saw 
their comrades struck down by cholera, sunstroke, and dysentery, 
more dispiriting a thousand times than the daily casualties in action. 
They beheld their enemies reinforced while their own numbers rapidly 
decreased. Yet they never lost heart, and at last, when it became 
evident that no hope of further reinforcements could be entertained, 
and that if Delhi were to be taken at aU it must be taken at once, they 
advanced to the assault with as high a courage and as complete a 
confidence in the result, as if they were attacking in the first flush and 
exultation of troops at the commencement of a campaign, instead of 
being the remnant of a force worn out, by twelve long weeks of 
privation and suffering, by hope deferred (which truly ‘maketh the 
heart sick’), and by weary waiting for the help which never came. 
Batteries were thrown up within easy range of the walls, than which 
a more heroic piece of work was never performed ; and finally, these 
gallant few, of whom England should in very truth be everlastingly 
proud, stormed in the face of day a strong fortress defended by 

80.000 desperate men, provided with everything necessary to defy 
assault. 

The list of killed and wounded bears witness to the gallantry of all 
arms of the service. The effective force at Delhi never amounted to 

10.000 men. Of these 992 were killed and 2,845 wounded, besides 
hundreds who died of disease and exposure. Where all behaved nobly, 
it is difficult to particularize ; but it will not, I hope, be considered 
invidious if I specmlly draw my readers’ attention to the four corps 
most constantly engaged : the 60th Eifles, the Sirmur battalion of 
Gurklias, the Guides, and the 1st Punjab Infantry. Placed in the very 
front of the position, they were incessantly under fire, and their losses 
in action testify to the nature of the service they performed. The 
60th Eifles left Meerut with 440 of all ranks ; a few days before the 
assault they received a reinforcement of nearly 200, making a total of 
640 ; their casualties were 389. The Sirmur battalion began with 
450 men, and were joined by a draft of 90, making a total of 540 ; their 
loss in killed and wounded amounted to 319. The strength of the 
Guides when they joined was 550 Cavalry and Infantr}^ and their 
casualties were 303. The 1st Punjab Infantry arrived in Delhi with 
8 British officers and 664 Natives of all ranks. Two of the British 
officers were killed, and the third severely w'ounded, and of the 
Natives, 8 officers* and 200 men were killed and wounded ; while out 

* Amongst the Native officers killed was Subadar Ruttun Sing, who fell 
mortally wounded in the glacis. He was a Patiala Sikh, and had been 
invalided from the service. As the 1st Punjab Infantry neared Delhi, Major 
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of the British officers attached to the regiment during the siege 1 was 
killed and 4 wounded. Further, it is a great pleasure to me to dwell 
on the splendid service done by the Artillery and Engineers, The 
former, out of their small number, had 365 killed or disabled, and the 
latter two-thirds of their officers and 293 of their men. I cannot more 
appropriately conclude this chapter than by quoting the words of Lord 
Canning, who, as Governor- General of India, wrote as follows in giving 
publication to the Delhi despatches : ‘ In the name of outraged 
humanity, in memory of innocent blood ruthlessly shed, and in acknow- 
ledgment of the first signal vengeance inflicted on the foulest treason, 
the Governor-General in Council records his gratitude to Major-General 
Wilson and the brave army of Delhi. He does so in the sure conviction 
that a like tribute awaits them, not in England only, but wherever 
within the limits of civilization the news of their well earned triumph 
shall reach.’ 


CHAPTEE XX. 

The fall of Delhi was loudly proclaimed, and the glad tidings spread 
like wildfire throughout the length and breadth of India, bringing 
intense relief to Europeans everywhere, but more especially to those 
in the Punjab, who felt that far too great a strain was being put upon 
the loyalty of the people, and that failure at Delhi would probably 
mean a rising of the Sikhs and Punjabis. Salutes were fired in honour 

Coke saw the old man standing in the road witli two swords on. He begged 
to be taken back into the service, and when Coke demurred he said : ‘ What ! 
my old corps going to figlit at Delhi without me ! I liope you will let me 
lead my old Sikh company into action again. I will break these two swords 
in your cause.’ Coke acceded to the old man’s wish, and throughout the 
siege of Delhi he displayed the most splendid courage. At the great attack 
on the ‘ Sammy House ’ on the Ist and 2nd August, when Lieutenant Travers 
of his regiment was killed, Ruttun Sing, amidst a shower of })ullet8, junqwjd 
qn to the jiarapet and sliouted to the enemy, who were storming the pimiet : 
‘ If any man wants to fight, let him come here, and not stand firing like a 
coward ! I am Ruttun Sing, of Patiala.’ He then sprang down among the 
enemy, followed by the men of his company, and drove them off with 
heavy loss. 

On the moniing of the assault the regiment had marched down to the 
rendezvous at Ludlow Castle, ‘left in front.’ While waiting for the Artille^ 
to fii’e a few final rounds at the breaches, tlie men sat down, and, falling in 
again, were doing so ‘right in front.’ Ruttun Sing came up to Lieutenant 
Charles Nicholson, who was commanding the regiment, and said : ‘We ought 
to fall in “left in front,” ’ thereby making his own conijiany tlie leading one 
in the assault. In a few minutes more Ruttun Sing was mortally wounded, 
and Dal Sing, the Jemadar of his company, a man of as great courage as 
Ruttun Sing, but not of the same excitable nature, was killed outnglit. 
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of the victory at all the principal stations, but the Native population of 
the Punjab could not at first be made to believe that the Moghul 
capital, with its hordes of defenders, could have been captured by the 
small English army they saw marching through their province a few 
months before. Even at that time it seemed all too small for the task 
before it, and since then they knew it had dwindled down to less than 
half its numbers. It was not, indeed, until they had ocular demonstra- 
tion of our success, in the shape of the loot which some of the Native 
followers belonging to the besieging force took back to their homes, 
that they became convinced of the reality of our victory. 

Sir John Lawrence being painfully alive to the weakness of our 
position in the Punjab, as compared to the great strength of the Sikhs, 
on hearing the news of the capture of Delhi, begged General Wilson 
to send back at once a Pritish regiment as a practical proof that our 
triumph was complete, and that he no longer needed so many troops. 
But though the city was in our possession, a great deal remained to be 
done before a single soldier could be spared. Above all things, it was 
necessary to open up communication with Cawnpore and Lucknow, in 
order to ascertain exactly the state of affairs in that part of the country. 
We had heard of the failure of Havelock’s attempts to reach Lucknow, 
and of his having been obliged in the end to retire to Cawnpore and 
wait for reinforcements, but we had not been able to learn whether 
such reinforcements had reached him, or how long the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow was likely to hold out. 

No time w<is wasted at Delhi. On the ‘21st September, the very day 
after the palace was occupied, it was decided to despatch a column to 
Cawnpore ; but, on account of the weakened condition of the whole 
force, there was considerable difficulty in detailing the troops for its 
composition. Tiio total strength of the corps* eventually selected 
amounted to 7o0 British and 1,900 Native soldiers, with sixteen field- 
guns. 

No officer of note or high rank being available, the command of the 
column should have been given to the senior regimental officer serving 

* Two troops of Horse Artillery, with four guns and one howitzer eaeh. 
eonunandod rcs|M‘otivoly hy Captains Heiniuington and Hluut. One Field 
Battery, with six guns, I'onnnanded by Captain Boniohier. One British 
Cavalry regiment, the tMli Lancers, reduecd to ,‘iOO men. eommamled by Major 
Ouvry. Two British Infantry regiments (tin* Stli ami 75lh Foot), commanded 
resjKietively hy Major Hinde and CajUain Gordon, which could only numhor 
between tlnuu 4.^i0 men. Detiiolunents of three Funjab Cavalry regiments, 
the Ist, 2nd and f»th, commanded by Lieutenants john Watson. Dighton 
Probyii and George Younghusband, nniulKuing in all .‘120 men. A detach- 
ment of llodson’s Ihu-se, coniniamle»l by Lieutenant Hugh Go\igh, and con- 
sisting of 180 men. Two Punjab Infantry regiments, oommamh d by Captains 
Green and Wilde, eaeh about 600 men ; and ‘200 SapjH'rs and Mim*rs, with 
whom were Lieuteuauts Home ami Laug. 
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with it, viz., Colonel Hope Grant, of tho 9th Lancers; but for some 
unexplamed motive Lieutenant- Colonel Greathed, of the 8th Foot, was 
chosen by General Wilson. Captain Bannatyno, of the same regiment, 
was appointed Iiis Brigade -Major, and I was sent with the column as 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. On tho fall of Delhi the 
wdiole of the Head-Quarters staff returned to Simla, except Henry 
Norman, whose soldierly instincts made him prefer accompanying the 
column, in order that he might be ready to join Sir Colin Campbell, tho 
newly-appointed Commander-in-Chief, who had shortly before arrived 
in India. 

Nicholson’s funeral was taking place as we inarched out of Delhi, at 
daybreak on the morning of the 24th September. It was a matter of 
regret to me that I was unable to pay a last tribute of respect to my 
loved and honoured friend and Commander b}’ following his body to 
the grave, but I could not leave tlie cohnnn. That march through 
Delhi in the early morning light was a gruesome proceeding. Our way 
from the Lahore gate by the Chandni Chaiik led through a veritable city 
of the dead ; not a sound was to be heard but the falling of our ow n 
footsteps; not a living creature was to be seen. Dead bodies w'cro 
strewn about in all directions, in every attitude tliat tho death-struggle 
had caused them to lussume, and in every stage of decomposition. We 
marched in silence, or involuntarily spoke in whispers, as though fear- 
ing to disturb those ghastly remains of humanity. Tho sigljta wo 
encountered wore horrible and sickening to the last degree. Here a 
dog gnawed at an uncovered limb ; there a vulture, disturbed by our 
approach from its loathsome meal, but too completely gorged to fly, 
fluttered away to a safer distance. In many instances the positions of 
the bodies were appallingly life like. Some lay w'ith their arms up- 
lifted as if beckoning, and, in<.Lcd, tbu whole scene was weird and 
terrible beyond description. Our liorsea seemed to feel the horror of it 
as much as wo did, for they shook and snorted in evident terror. The 
atmosphere was unimaginably disgusting, laden as it was with the 
most noxious and sickening odours. 

It is impossible to de.scribe the joy of breathing the pure air of the 
open country after .such a hornhle experience ; but W'o had not escaped 
untainted. That niglit we bad several cases of cholera, one of the 
victims being Captain Wilde, the Commandant of tlie 4th Punjab 
Infantry. He was sent back to Delhi in a hopeless condition, it was 
thought, hut he recovered, and did excellent work at tho head of his 
fine regiment during the latter part of tlio campaign. 

After a march of eleven miles wc reached Giiazi-uddin nagar, to find 
the place deserted. We halted the next day. The baggage animals 
were out of condition after their long rest at Delhi ; and it was neces- 
sary to overhaul their loads and get rid of the superlluous kit and 
plunder which the followers bad brought away with them. Wo were 
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accompanied on our march by a few enterprising civilians, who had 
found their way into Delhi the day after we took possession of the 
palace. Amongst them was Alfred Lyall,* a schoolfellow of mine at 
Eton. He was on his way to take up the appointment of Assistant- 
Magistrate at Bulandsliahr, wliere he was located when the Mutiny 
broke out. As wo rode along he gave me a most interesting little 
Iiistory of his personal experiences during the early days of May, from 
the time when the lirst symptoms of the coming storm were felt, until 
that when the surrounding country rose 01 masse, and he and those 
with him had to seek shelter at Meerut. I should like to repeat bis 
story for the benefit of my readers, but I refrain, as it would lose so 
much by my telling ; and I hope that some day Sir Alfred Lyall may 
be induced to tell his own story in tlic picturesque and attractive 
language whicli is so W(dl known and so much appreciated by the 
reading public. 

hlarly on liie morning of the ‘28tb, Norman, lA’all, and I, marching 
with Watson’s Cavalry, two or tliree miles in advance of the column, 
arrived at cross-roads, one leading to liulandsbahr, the other to Mala- 
garh, a fort belonging to a Mabome<lan of the name of Walidad Khan, 
who, wh<‘n the British rule was in uheyance, assumed authority over 
the district in the name of the Emperor of Delhi. Wo halted, and, 
having put out our picpiets, lay down and waited for the dawn. From 
information obtained hy the civil ollicers willi the column, we sus- 
pected that large numbers of mutineers were collected in the neigh 
bourhood. 

We were not left long in doubt as to tlie correctness of our surmisinga, 
for wo were soon rudely awakened by the rattle of shots exchanged 
betvveen our vedettes and those of the enemy. Information was sent 
back at once to the advance guard and to our ('ommandor, while wo 
act to work to jvseertain the enemy's exact position ; this proved to be 
at Bulondshahr, and we were within a couple of miles of the main 
body. 

As W'o advanced the rebel Eavalrv fell back, and when we got under 
fir© of their guns, our Horse Artillery came into action; our Infantry 
coming up, found the enemy occupying an extremely strong position, 
in the gaol and a w'alled serai at the entrance to tlie town, their left 
being covered by the enclosed gardtuis and ruined houses of the de.serted 
civil station, wdthin which they were eoHeeted in conside rable force. 
From these jxiints they were driven by the Tfilli Foot, who, in a mosi 
dashing manner, captured two Ibponnder guns, while a third wivs taken 
by the Cavalry. Tlie rebels then began to ndreat, and were followed 
up by a small body of ('avalry, under Drysdale.t of the 9th Lancers, 

* Afterwanls Sir AHivd hyall, (FC. I. K., K.lMl. , hicut«*nant-(iovenior of 
llic North-West PruviiaTs, and now a inmiher of the Indian Council. 

t Now General Sir William Drysilttlc K.C.U. 
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with whom were Sarel, of the same regiment, Augustus Anson of the 
84th Foot, and myself. We soon became entangled in narrow streets, 
but at last found ourselves in a gateway leading out of the town, which 
was crowded with bullock- carts, Hying townspeople, and a number of 
the enemy, some on horseback, some on foot. There we had hard 
fighting ; Sarel was wounded in the act of running a sepoy through 
the body, the forefinger of his right hand being taken off by a bullet, 
which then passed through his left arm; Anson was surrounded by 
mutineers, and performed prodigies of valour, for which he was 
rewarded with the Victoria Cross. I was riding a Waziri horse, which 
had belonged to John Nicholson, and as it had been a great favourite 
of his, I had commissioned a friend to buy him for me at the sale of 
Nicholson’s effects. He was naturally impetuous, and, being now 
greatly excited by the firing and confusion, plunged about a good deal. 
He certainly was not a comfortable mount on that day, but all the 
same he saved my life. In the midst of the melee I observed a sepoy 
taking deliberate aim at mo, and tried to get at him, but the crowd 
between him and me prevented my reaching him. He fired; my 
frightened animal reared, and received in his head the bullet which w'as 
intended for me.* 

The work fell chiefly on the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Major 
Ouvry, who commanded them, must have been a proud man that day, 
for they behaved splenditlly. Two of IJlunt’s guns also, under an old 
Addiscombe friend of mine named Cracklow, did excellent service. The 
9th Lancers, under Hrysdale, performed wonders ; and the three 
squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, under their gallant young leaders, 
Probyn, Watson, and Younghusband, and the s(iuadron of Hudson's 
Horse, under Hugh Gough, showed of what good stuff they were made. 
Our casualties were 6 men killed, fi officers and men wounded. The 
enemy’s loss w'as 300. A large quantity of ammunition and baggage 
fell into our hands, including many articles plundered from Kuropean 
men and women. 

After the fight was over, the column passed through the towui, and 
our camp was pitched about a mile beyond, on the bsinks of the Kali 
Naddi. The same afternoon Mulagarh was reconnoitred, but was 
found to be de.serted, a satisfactory result of the morning’s action, for 
the fort, if defended, would have given us some trouble to take. 
Walidad Khan evidently hoped to become a power in the district, for 
he had begun to make gun-carriages, and we found roughly-cast guns 
on the lathes ready for boring out. It was d(‘cidcd that Malagarh 
Fort, which was full of articles of every description taken from the 
English residents, should be destroyed. Its demolition, liowever, took 

* The horsf?, althougli badly hurt, \va.s not killed, and eventually Aid me 

{HKttl tw'rviei'. 
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some time to effect, and as we could not move till transport came 
from Meerut to convey our wounded officers and men back to that 
place, the column halted at Bulandshahr for four days. 

On the afternoon of the 1 st October the fort was blown up, and most 
unfortunately, while supcrintendinj^ the operation. Lieutenant Home 
was killed.* The mine had been laid and the slow-match lighted, but 
the explosion not following as quickly as was expected. Home thought 
the match must have gone out, and went forward again to relight it. 
At that moment the mine blew up. His death was greatly felt in 
camp, happening as it did when all the excitement of battle was over. 

We left Bulandshalir, and said good-bye to Lyall on the 3 rd October, 
feeling that he was being placed in a position of considerable risk, 
thrown as he was on his own resources, with general instructions to 
re-establish the authority of the British Government. He was not, 
however, molested, and after two or three days he was joined by a 
small body of troops from Meerut. During the months that followed 
he and his escort had several alarms and some smart skirmishes ; for 
Kohilkand, a large tract of country to the east of Bulandshahr, was 
held by the rebels until the following spring, and Lyall’s district w'as 
constantly traversed by bodies of mutinous sepoys. 

On the afternoon of the same day we reached Khurja, a fair-sized 
Mahomedan town, from which some of our Cavalry soldiers were 
recruited. Tlie first tiling that met our eyes on arrival at this place 
was a skeleton, ostentatiously placed against the side of a bridge leading 
to the encamping ground ; it was headless, and the bones were hacked 
and broken. It was pronounced by more than one doctor to be the 
skeleton of a European woman. This sight maddened the soldiery, 
who demanded vengeance, and at one time it seemed that the town of 
Khurja would have to pay the penalty for the supposed crime. The 
whole force was greatly excited. At length calmer counsels prevailed. 
The people of the town protested their innocence, and expressed their 
anxiety to be our humble servants ; they were, as a whole, given the 
benefit of the doubt, but some soldiers found in the towui, belonging to 
regiments which had mutinied, were tried, and hanged or acquitted 
according to the evidence given. 

Some excitonient was caused on reaching camp by the appearance of 
a fakir seated under a tree close to where our tents were pitclied. The 
man was evidently under a vow of silence, which Hindu devotees often 
make as a penance for sin, or to (‘urn a title to more than a fair share 
of happiness in a future life. On our addressing him, the fakir pointed 
to a small wooden platter, making signs for us to examine it. The 
platter had been quite recently used for mixing food in, and at first 

* This was tlie Engineer ollicer who had such a miraeidous escape when he 
blew in the Kashmir gate at Delhi, for which act of gallantry he had been 
l^roniised the Victoria Oos.s. 
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tliere seemed to be nothin" unusual about it. On closer inspection, 
however, we discovered that a detachable square of wood liad been let 
in at the bottom, on reinoviii" which a hollow became visible, and in it 
lay a small folded paper, that proved to be a note from General Have- 
lock, written in the Greek character, containing the information that 
he was on his way to the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and bogging 
any Commander into whose hands the communication might fall to 
push on as fast as possible to his assistance, as ho sorely needed rein- 
forcements, having few men and no carriage to speak of. This decided 
Greathed to proceed witlx as little delay as might be to Cawnpore. 

Just before we left Bulandshahr, a spy reported to me that an 
English lad}" was a prisoner in a village some twenty miles off, and 
that she was anxious to bo rescued. As on cross-examination, how- 
ever, the story did not appear to me to bo very reliable, I told the man 
he must bring me some proof of tlie presence of the lady in the village. 
Accordingly, on the arrival of the column at Khurja, he appeared with 
a piece of paper on which was written ‘ Miss Martindale.’ This 
necessitated the matter being inquired into, and I obtained the 
Brigadier 8 permission to make a detour to the village in question. I 
started off, accompanied by Watson and Probyn, with their two 
squadrons of Cavalry. We timed our marcli so as to reach our desti- 
nation just before dawn ; the Cavalry surrounded the village, and with 
a small escort we three [)roceeded up tlie little street to the house where 
the guide told us the lady was confined. Not only was the house 
empty, but, with the exception of a few sick and bedridden old people, 
there was not a soul in the village. There had evidently been a hasty 
retreat, which puzzled me greatly, as I liad taken every precaution to 
ensure secrecy, for I feared that if our intention to rescue the lady 
became known she would be carried off. As day broke we searched 
the surrounding crops, and found the villagers and some soldiers hidden 
amongst them. Tliey one and all denied that there was the slightest 
truth in the story, and as it appeared a Nvaste of time to further prose- 
cute the fruitless search, we were on the point of starting to rejoin our 
camp, when there was a cry from our troopers of ^ Mrm sahib hai T 
(Here is the lady), and presently an excessively dusky girl about 
sixteen years of age appeared, clad in Native dress. We had some 
difficulty in getting the young woman to tell us what had happened ; 
but on assuring her that no harm should bo done to those with whom 
she was living, she told us that she was the daughter of a clerk in the 
Commissioner’s office at Sitapur ; tliat all her family had been killed 
when the rising took place at that station, and that she had been 
carried off by a sowar to his borne. We asked her if she wished to come 
away with us. After some hesitation she declined, saying the sowar 
had married her (after the Mahomedan fashion), and was kind to her, 
and she had no friends and relations to go to. On asking her why she 
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had sent to let us know she was there, she replied that she thought 
she would like to join the British force, which she heard was in the 
neighbourhood, but on further reflection she had come to the con- 
clusion it was best for her to remain where she was. After talking to 
her for some time, and making quite sure she was not likely to change 
her mind, we rode away, leaving her to her sowar, with whom she was 
apparently quite content.* I need hardly say we got unmercifully chaffed 
on our return to camp, when the result of our expedition leaked out. 

At Somna, where wo halted for the night, we heard that the 
Mahomedan insurgents, the prisoners released from gaol, and the rebel 
Rajputs of tlie neighbourhood, were prepared to resist our advance on 
Aligarh, and that they expected to bo aided by a large number of 
mutineers from Delhi. We came in sight of Aligarh shortly before 
daybreak on the 5th October. Our advance was stopped by a motley 
crowd drawn up before the walls, shouting, blowing horns, beating 
drums, and abusing the Feringhis in the choicest Hindustani ; but, so 
far as we could see, there were no sepoys amongst them. The Horse 
Artillery coming up, these valiant defenders quickly fled inside the city 
and closed the gates, leaving two guns in our possession. Thinking wo 
should be sure to attack and take the place, they rushed through it to 
tlie other side, and made for the open country. But we had had 
enough of street fighting at l^clhi. Our Cavalry and Artillery were 
divided into two parties, which moved round the walls, one to the 
right and the other to the left, and united in pursuit of the fugitives at 
the further side. Wc followed them for several miles. Home had 
concealed themselves in the high crops, and were discovered by the 
Cavalry on their return march to camp. Ouvry formed a long line, 
and one by one the rebels, starting up as the troopers rode through the 
fields, xvere killed, while our loss was trifling. 

The inhabitants of Aligarh had apparently had a bad time of it 
under the rebel rule, for they expressed much joy at the result of the 
morning’s work, and were eager in their profters to bring in supplies 
for our troops and to otherwise help us, 

111 as we could afTord to weaken our column, it was so neceesary to 
keep the main lino of communication open, and put a stop to the dis- 
order into which the country had fallen, that it was decided to leave 
two companies of Punjabis at Aligarh, as a guard to the young civilian 
who was placed in charge of the district. 

Fourteen miles from Aligarh on the road to Cawnpore there lived 
two Rajputs, twin brotluTs, who had taken such a prominent part in 
tlie rebellion that a price had been put on tlicir heads, and for the 

* A few years afterward.'^ she communicated with the civil authorities of the 
district, ami made out sucli a pitiful story of ill-treatmeut by her Mahomedan 
huaband, that sho was scut to Calcutta, where some ladies wem good enough 
to look after her. 
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future peace of the district it was considered necessary to capture them. 
In order to surprise them the more completely, it was given out that 
the column was to march towards Agra, from which place disquieting 
news had been received, while secret orders were issued to proceed 
towards Cawnpore. The Cavalry went on in advance, and while it was 
still dark, succeeded in surrounding the village of Akrabad, where dwelt 
the brothers. In attempting to escape they were both killed, and three 
small guns were found in their house loaded and primed, but we had 
aarived too suddenly to admit of their being used against us.* We dis- 
covered besides a quantity of articles which must have belonged to 
European ladies — dresses, books, photographs, and knick knacks of 
every description — which made us feel that the twins had richly 
deserved their fate. 

We lialted on the 7th, and on the 8th marched across country to 
Bryjgarh (a prettily situated village under a fortified hill), our object 
being to get nearer to Agra, the reports from which place had been 
causing us anxiety, and likewise to put ourselves in a position to inter- 
cept the llohilkaiid mutineers, who we were told were on their way to 
Lucknow. 

No sooner had we got to Bryjgarh than we received information 
that the detachment we had left behind at Aligarh was not likely to bo 
left undisturbed, and at the same time an urgent call for assistance 
came from Agra, where a combined attack by insurgents from Gwalior, 
Mhow, and Delhi was imminent. Fifty of Ilodson's Horse, under a 
European officer, and a sufficient number of infantry to make the 
detachment we had left there up to 200, were at once dcspatclied to 
Aligarh. It was clear, too, that tlie appeal from Agra must be re- 
sponded to, for it was an important place, tlie capital of the North- 
West Provinces ; tlie troops and residents lia<l been shut up in the fort 
for more than three montlis, and the letters, which followed each other 
in quick succession, showed that the authorities were considerably 
alarmed. It was felt, therefore, that it was imperative upon us to turn 
our steps towards Agra, but it entailed our inarching forty-eight miles 
out of our way, and having to give up for the Lime any idea of aiding 
Havelock in the relief of Lucknow. 

The column marched at midnight on the 8th OetoIxT, the Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry, which I /iccoiiipanii-d, pu.sbing on iia fast as 
possible. AVe had done thirty six miles, when vve were advised from 
Agra that there was no need for .so much haste, as the enomy, having 
heard of our approach, were retiring; we accordingly halted, nothing 
loath, till the Infantry came up. 

Early the next morning, the 10th October, we reached Agra. Cross- 
ing the Jumna by a bridge of boats, we passed under the walls of the 
picturesque old fort built by the Emperor Akbar nearly dOO years 
before. 
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Tho European residents who had been prisoners within the walls of 
the fort for so long streamed out to meet and welcome us, overjoyed 
at being free at last. We presented, I am afraid, but a sorry appear- 
ance, as compared to the neatly-dressed ladies and tho spick-and-span 
troops who greeted us, for one of tho fair sex was overheard to remark, 

‘ Was ever such a dirty-looking lot seen '?’ Our clothes were, indeed, 
worn and soiled, and our faces so bronzed that tho white soldiers were 
hardly to be distinguished from their Native comrades. 

Our questions as to what had become of the enemy, who we had 
been informed had disappeared with such unaccountable celerity on 
hearing of the advance of the column, were answered by assurances 
that tliere was no need to concern ourselves about them, as they had 
fled across the Kari Naddi, a river thirteen miles away, and were in 
full retreat towards Gwalior. It was a little diflicult to believe in the 
complete dispersion of the formidable rebel army, the mere rumoured 
approach of which had created such consternation in the minds of the 
Agra authorities, and had caused the many urgent messages imploring 
us to push on. 

Our doubts, however, were met with the smile of superior knowledge. 
We were informed that the rebels had found it impossible to get their 
guns across to the Agra side of the stream, and that, feeling themselves 
powerless without them to resist our column, they had taken them- 
selves off with tho least possible delay. We were asked with some 
indignation, ‘ Had not the whole country round been scoured by 
thoroughly trustworthy men without a trace of the enemy being dis- 
covered?’ And we were assured that we might take our much-needed 
rest in perfect contidence that w’e were not likely to be disturbed. We 
w'ere further told by those who were responsible for the local Intelli- 
gence Department, and w ho wer(‘ repeatcally questioned, that tliey had 
no doubt whatever their information was correct, and that there was 
no need to follow up tho enemy until our troops were rested and 
refreshed. 

Wo were then not aware of what soon became painfully apparent, 
that neither the information nor the opinions of the lieads of the civil 
and military administration at Agra were to bo relied upon. That admini- 
stration had, indeed, completely collapsed ; llicre was no controlling 
authority ; tho crisis had produced no one in any responsible position 
wdio understood the nature of the convulsion through which w'e w'ere 
passing ; and endless di-^cussion had resulted (as must always bo the 
case) in fatal indecision and timidity. 

We could hardly have been expected to know that the government 
of 80 great a province was in tho hands of men who w'ere utterly unfit 
to cope with tho difficulties of an emergency such as had now arisen, 
although in quieter times they had filled their positions with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the State. 
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That this was the case can be proved beyond a doubt, but I do not 
give it as an excuse for our being caught napping by the enemy, which 
we certainly were. We ought, of course, to liave reconnoitred the sur- 
rounding country for ourselves, and posted onr piquets as usual ; and 
we ought not to have been induced to neglect these essential military 
precautions by the confident assertion of the Agra authorities that the 
enemy were nowhere in our neighbourhood. 

The Brigadier gave orders for our camp to be pitched as soon as the 
tents should arrive, but he saw no necessity for posting piquets until 
the evening. Accordingly, I marked out tlie camp on the brigade 
parade-ground, which had been selected as best suited for the purpose 
— a grassy, level, open spot, a mile and a half from the fort. On the 
left and rear were the ruined lines of the two Native Infantry regiments 
which had been disarmed and .sent to their homes, and the charred 
remains of the British olheers' houses. To the right and front there 
was cultivation, and the high crops, almost ready to bo reaped, shut out 
the view of the country beyond. 

As the tents and baggage could not arrive for some time, I got leave 
to go with Norman, Watson, and a few others to breakfast in the fort. 
We had scarcely sat down, bent on enjoying sucli an unusual event as 
a meal in ladies’ society, when we were startled by the rt'port of a gim, 
then another and another. Springing to our feet, there was a general 
exclamation of, ‘ What can it mean? Not tlio enemy, surely !’ But 
the enemy it was, as wo were soon convinced by our host, who, having 
gone to a point from which he could get a view of the surrounding 
country, came back in hot haste, to tell us that an action was taking 
place. 

We who belonged to the column luirricd down the stains, jumped on 
our horses, (ind galloped out of the fort and along the road in the 
direction of the firing. Wc had got but half-way to camp, when wo 
were met and almost borne down by an enormous crowd, consisting of 
men, women, and cliildren of every shade of colour, animals and 
bagg?age all mixed up in inextricable confusion. On tliey rushed, 
struggling and yelling as if pursued hy demons. 

The refugees from the fort, tired of llieir long impriHonment, had 
taken advantage of the security which they thought was assured by tlie 
arrival of the column to visit their deserted homes. Two-thirds of the 
lfK),000 inhabitants of the city had also flocked out to see the troops 
who Imd taken part in the capture of Delhi (the rej>ort of which 
achievement was still uiiiver.sally dishelieved;, to watch our camp being 
pitched, and to see what was going on generally. All this varied 
crowd, in terror at the first sound of firing, made for the fort and city, 
and were met in their flight by the heavy baggage of the column on its 
way to camp. Instantly, elephants, camels, led horses, doolie -bearers 
carrying the sick and wounded, bullocks yoked to heavily-laden carts, 
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all becoming panic-stricken, turned round and joined in the stampede. 
Elephants, as terrified as their malioiiist* sliuilUcd along, screaming 
and trumpeting ; drivers twisted the tails of their long-suffering bullocks 
with more than usual energy and heartlessncss, in the vain hope of 
goading them into a gallop ; and camels had their nostrils rent asunder 
by the men in charge of them, in their unsuccessful endeavours to urge 
their phlegmatic animals into something faster than their ordinary 
stately pace. 

Into this surging multitude wo rushed, but for a time our progress 
was completely checked. Eventually, however, by dint of blows, 
threats, and shouts, we managed to force our way through the motley 
crowd and reach the scene of action. AVhat a sight was that we came 
upon 1 I seem to see it now as distinctly as I did then. Independent 
fights were going on all over the parade-ground. Here, a couple of 
Cavalry soldiers were charging each other. There, the game of bayonet 
versus sword was being carried on in real earnest. Further on, a 
party of the enemy’s Cavalry were attacking one of Blunt’s guns 
(which they succeeded in carrying off* a short distance). Just in front, 
the 75th Foot (many of the men in their shirt-sleeves) were forming 
square to receive a body of the rebel horse. A little to the left of the 
75th, Kenmiington’s troop of Horse Artillery and Bourcliier’s battery 
had opened fire from the park without waiting to put on their accoutre- 
ments, wliile the horses were being hastily harnessed by the Native 
drivers and saices. Still further to liie left, the 9th Lancers and 
Gough’s squadron of Ilodson’s Horse were rapidly saddling and falling 
in. On the right the Hth Foot and the 2nd and 4lh Punjab Infantry 
were busy getting under arms, while l)eyond, the tlu'ee stjuadrons of 
Punjab Cavalry, under Probyn and Young]iusl)and, were hurrying to 
get on the enemy’s flank. 

Watson galloped off to take command of the Punjab (’avalry, and 
Norman and I rode in different directions to search for the Brigadier. 
While thus employed, I was stopped by a dismounted .so/eur, who 
danced about in front of me, waving his puf/ri j before the eyes of my 
horse with one hand, and brandishing Ins sword with the other. I 
could not get the frightened animal near enough to use my sword, and 
iny pistol (a Deane and Adams revolver), with which I tried to shoot 
my opponent, refused to go off, so I felt myself pretty well at his 
mercy, when, to my relief, 1 saw him fall, having been run through 
the body by a man of tlie 9th Taineera who had come to my rescue. 

Being unable to find the Brigadier, I attached myself to the next 
senior officer, Major Frank Turner, wlio commanded the Artillery. 
Gradually the enemy were beaten off, and tlic troops formed them- 
selves up ready for pursuit, or whatever they might be called upon to 
do. At this juncture Greathed appeared on the ground. 

* Men in charge of the elephants. t Turban. 
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With less experienced troops the surprise — and a thorough surprise 
it was— would in all probability have had serious results. Most of the 
men were asleep under the few tents which had already arrived, or 
such shelter as could be obtained near at hand, when first one round 
shot, then another, came right into their midst from a battery con- 
cealed in the high crops to our right front. At the same time half a 
dozen rebels, one of them playing the mujara,* rode quietly up to the 
Quarter-Guard of the 9th Lancers and cut down the sentry. Being 
dressed, like Brobyn’s men, in red, they were mistaken for them, and 
w’ere thus enabled to get close to the guard. This act was quickly 
followed by a general rush of the enemy’s Cavalry, which brought 
about the series of fights that were going on when we ai)peared on the 
scene. The Commander Avas not to be found ; no one knew who was 
the senior officer present ; consequently each regiment and battery had 
to act according to its own discretion. The troops got ready with in- 
credible rapidity, and set to work to drive the enemy off the ground. 
The Artillery replied to tlie insurgents’ guns; the Infantry did what 
they could, but were hampered by the fear of doing more injury to their 
friends than their foes, and thus the brunt of the work fell upoiL the 
Cavalry. 'I'he 9th I.ancers made a succession of brilliant charges. One 
troop especially distinguished itself by recovering Blunt’s captured 
gun; the Captain (French) was killed, and the subaltern (Jones), 
covered witli wounds, was left on the ground for dead. Watson, 
rrobyri, and Vounghusljand, witli tlieir three K(jundrons, cleared our 
right flank, capturing two guns and some Ktaiidards; and Hugh Gough, 
with his s(juadron, performed a similar duty on the left. 

I’robyn greatly distinguished hijnsedf f)n this occasion. In one of 
tile charges he got separated from his men, and was for a time 
surrounded hy the eijemy, two of whom ho slew. In another churge 
he captured a stamlard. Fur these and inmiernus acts of gallantry 
during the Mutiny, he was, to the great delight of his many friends in 
the column, awarded the V'^ietoria (toss. 

When Greathed arrived, the order for a general advance was given, 
and we were just moving off in pursuit of the rehels, wda n the .‘Ird 
Fluropean Kegimcnt and a battery of Field Artillery umlor Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cotton arrived from the fort. This ofiicer, being senior to 
our Brigadier, took command of the force, and untimely delay was 
caused while he learnt the details of our position. Having satisfied 
himself that the enemy must be followed up, he endorsed Greuthed’s 
order, and off w e again started. 

We soon overtook the retreating foe, who every now and then turned 
and made an ineffectual stand. At the end of about four miles we 
came upon their camp ; it covered a considerable space, and must have 


Native kettle-drum. 
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taken a long time to transport and pitch — a circumstance which made 
the ignorance on the part of the Agra authorities as to the close 
proximity of the enemy appear even more unaccountable than before. 

Our Infantry were now pretty well done up ; they had been on the 
move, with one or two short intervals, for nearly sixty hours, and the 
drd Europeans were not in trim for a long and hot day’s work after 
such a lengthened period of inactivity in the fort, and clad, as they 
were, in tliick scarlet uniform. The enemy, however, could not be 
allowed to carry olT their guns ; so, leaving the Infantry to amuse 
themselves by making hay in the rebels’ camp, w^e pushed forward 
with the Ca\’alry and Artillery. It was a most exciting chase. 
Property of all sorts and descriptions fell into our hands, and before 
we reached the Kari Naddi we had captured thirteen guns, some of 
them of largo calibre, and a great (piantity of ammunition. The 
enemy’s loss on this occasion was not very great, owing to the extra- 
ordinary facility with which Native troops can break up and disappear, 
particularly when crops are on tlie ground. 

While watching a few of the rebel (’avalry making their escape 
along the opposite bank of tbe Kari Naddi, I noticed about a dozen 
men belonging to the ‘2nd and 1th Punjab Infantry qucncliing their 
thirst in the stiaaim. Earned nwiiy hy excitement, they had managed 
to keep up vvitli tlie {)ursuit, never thinking of the inevitable trudge 
back to Agra, wliich meant that, by the time they arrived there, they 
would have aceomplished a march of not less than 70 miles without a 
halt, besides having Innl a severe light with an enemy greatly s\iperior 
in numbers. 

Our casualties were slight: 12 officers and men were killed, 
54 wounded, and 2 missing, besides some 20 camp-followors killed and 
W'onnded, 

Then! is no doiihl that the enemy were almost as much taken by sur- 
prise as wo Were. They kn(!W tliat wo were on our way from Aligarh, 
and had arranged (as we afterw.'i-rds heard) with the people of the city 
to dfi.stroy tha bridge of boats in time to j.»revent our crossing. Ihit 
our movements were sufficiently rapid to prevent their carrying their 
intention into etTect ; and although the insurgents were informed that 
we had actually crossed the river they refused to believe the report, 
and, it was said, hanged the man who brought it. Their incredulity 
was strengthened by the small dimensions of the ground taken up for 
our camp, and the few tents which were pitched, and they made up 
their minds that these were only being prepared for the troops 
belonging to the Agra garri.son, and so anticipated an easy victory. 
Their astonishment lirst became known when they were repulsed by 
the 75th Foot, and were heard to say to one another, * Arrah bhail ye 
Diliwhale haini' (I say, brother! these are the fellows from Delhi!). 

We halted at Agra on the 11th, 12th, and 18th October, partly to 
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rest the iiicii and transport animals, but chiefly on account of the 
difficulty wo had in getting out of the elutclies of the Nortli-West 
Provinces (lovernnient, the local authorities not caring to bo left to 
their own resources. Onr wounded were taken to the fort, and lodged 
in the Moti Masjid,* which exquisite little building had been turned 
into a hospital. The men were well taken care of by the ladies, who 
seemed to think they could never do enough for the Delhi column. 

I now for the firjst time saw the lovely Taj Mahal — that beautiful, 
world-famed memorial of a man’s devotion to a woman, a husband s 
undying love for a dead wife. I will not attempt to describe the 
indescribable. Neither words nor pencil could give to the most 
imaginative reader the slightest idea of the all-satisfying beauty and 
purity of this glorious conception. To those who have not already 
seen it, I would say; ‘ Go to India. The Taj alone is well worth the 
journey.’ 


CHArTER XXI. 

During our three days’ halt at Agra wc were hdd the story of all that 
had happened before vve came, and a sad story it was of incapacity and 
neglected opportunity. The Lieutenant-Governor, an able, intelligent 
man under ordinary circumstances, had, unfortunately, no firmness of 
character, no self-reliance. Instead of acting on his own convictions, 
he allowed himself to bo entirely led by men about him, who had not 
sufficient knowledge of Natives to enable them to grasp how com- 
pletely the latter’s attitude towards ns had been changed by the loss of 
our military hold over the country. t 

Deaf to warnings from those who did understan<l tlio magnitude of 
the danger, the Lioutenant-Governor refused to listen to the Maharaja 
Scindia, who, influenced by the wise counsels of his astute and 
enlightened minister, Dinkar Rao, told him that tlio whole Native 
army w'as disloyal, and that the men of his own (tlui Gwalior) 
Contingent J; were as bad as the rest. The authorities refused to allow 

* Pciarl Mosque, 

f ‘ Tliey rcganled the Mutiny as a military revolt ; the rural disturhanees as 
the work of the mobs. The mass of the |>eoj»le t!n*y consid<*red as thoroughly 
loyal, attached to ojir rule <‘is well froiu grititud<! as from scdl- interest, lieirig 
tliorouglily coris<'ious of the iK-nelits it liad eonh rifd upon them. Molding 
these opiiiion.s, they flifl eoiiipn-heiid either the nature or the rnaguitudo 
of t}»e crisis. To their inability to do so, many lives and nmeii tn asurt; were 
needlessly sficrificed.’- The Imlian Mutiny,’ 1'b<»ndiill. 

X The Gwalior Contingent was raised in l^M, after the buttles <»f Ihinniar 
and Maharaj|K^)re, t/> rejdace the troops of Maharaja Scindia <irdered to bo 
reducwl. It consisted of five batteries of Artillery, two regiments of Cavalry, 
and seven regiments of Infantry, officered by llritish officers belonging to the 
Indian Anny, and j>ai(i for out of the revenues of districts transfciTed to 
British management. 
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the ladies and children at Gwalior to be sent into A^^ra for safety; they 
objected to arrangements being made for accommodating the non- 
combatants inside the walls of the fort, because, forsooth, such 
precautions would show a want of confidence in the Natives 1 and the 
sanction for supplies being stored in the fort was tardily and 
hesitatingly accorded. It was not, indeed, until the inulinous sepoys 
from Nimach and Nasirabad were within sixty miles of Agra that 
orders were given to p\it the fort in a state of defence and provision it, 
and it was not until they had reached Futteliporo Sikri, twenty-three 
miles from Agra, that the women and children w'erc permitted to seek 
safety within the stronghold.* 

Fortunately, however, notwithstanding the intermittent manner in 
whicli instructions were issiual, there was no scarcity of supplies, for, 
owing to the foresight and energy of Lieutenant Henry Chalmers, the 
executive Commissariat oniciu*, assisted by that prince of contractors, 
Lalla Joti I’ervsad, and ably supported by Mr. Keade, the civilian next 
in rank to the Jaeutenant-Governor, food was stored in sutheient 
quantities, not only for the garrison, but for all the refugees from the 
surrounding districts, f 

Mr. Drummond, the magistrate of the district, who had from the 
first been the chie f opponent of precautionary measures for the 
security of the residents, had the audacity to set the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s order for victualling the fort at defiance. Ho forbad grain 
or provisions being sold to the Commissariat contractor, whose duty it 
was to collect supplies, and positively imprisoned one man for 
responding to the contractor's demands. Jt was at this ollicial’s 
instigation that the Native police force was largely increased, instead 
of being done away with altogether, as would have been the sensible 
course ; and as there was an insufliciency of weapons w herewith to 
arm the augmentation, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately raised, 
was disbanded, and their arms distributed amongst the Mahoniedan 
police, fcio far was this infatuated belief in the loyalty of the Natives 
carried that it was proposed to di|iarm the entire Christian population, 
on the pretext that their carrying w'capons gave oft'ence to the 
Maliomedans ! It was only on tlie urgent remonstrance of some of 
the military ofiicers that thi.s preposterous scheme was abandoned. J 
The tw'O Native reginu'iits stationed at Agra were not disarmed until 
one of the British ollicers with them had been killed and another 
wounded. The gaol, containing r>,OlK) prisoners, was left in charge of 
a Native guard, although the superintendent, having reliable infor- 

^ ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill 

i Throughout the cannuiign tlie Coiinnissariat Dfjvartmont never failed ; 
the troops were invariably well supplied, and, even during the longest 
marches, fresh hronl was issued almost daily. 

X ‘The Iiidiau Miiliny,’ Thornhill. 
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raation that the sepoys intended to mutiny, begged that it might be 
replaced by l^hiropean soldiers. The Lieutenant-Governor gave his 
consent to this wise precaution, but afterwards not only allowed 
himself to be persuaded to let the Native guard remain, but authorized 
the removal of the European superintendent, on the plea of his being 
an alarmist.* 

On the 4th July ]\Ir. Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, whose health 
had been very indifferent for some time, was induced, much against 
his will, to retire to the fort, and for the time being the management 
of affairs passed into the hands of Lrigadier Polwhelo. There was 
little improvement — indecision reigned supreme. Notwitlistanding 
that the gradual approacli of the mutineers from Gwalior and 
Nasirabad was well known, no preparations were made, no plan of 
action decided upon. I’olwhele, wlio was a brave old soldier, and had 
seen a great deal of service, had, indeed, wisely come to the con 
elusion that the rebels would never venture to attack a fort like Agra, 
and that, if left alone, they would in all probability continue their 
march towards Delhi. The available troops numbered less than 

1.000 effective men, and Polwhelc felt that, by going out to attack the 
enemy, there w'ould be a grave risk of the seat of government fulling 
into the hands of the disaffected police and city people. 

Unfortunately, however, the Brigadier allowed himself to bo over- 
ruled, and when the mutineers were reported to have anived at 
Shahganj, four miles from Agra, he gave way to the cry to ‘Go out 
and do something! ’ and issued orders for the troops to fall in. 

A series of mishaps then occurred. It was one o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 6th July before the columnf was ready to start; the 
men in their thick red uniform suffered greatly from the heat and 
thirst ; the enemy, 9,(X)0 strong, with twelve guns, instead of being at 
Shahganj, were found to be strongly entrenched at Sarsia, some 
distance farther off. A protracted engagement then took phice, and 
our troops, having expended all their ammunition, were obliged to 
retreat, leaving many dead and a gun on the held. 

Meanwhile the city and cantonment were in a stat«; of uproar. The 
first gun was the signal for tlic guard at the gaol to release the 

6.000 prisoners, who, as they appeared in the streets, still wearing 
their fetters, caused a perfect panic amongst the respectable in* 
habitants; while the evil-disposed made for the cantonment, to 
plunder, bum, and murder. Some of tlie residents who liad not 
sought shelter in the fort, confident that our troo{)8 would gain an easy 

* ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornbill. 

f It consisted of the Jrd Kiiro|M*ari Kegiment, .^68 strong, a battery of Field 
Artillery, with Native <lrivers and a few KurojH*an Artilbu yinen, and about 
100 mounted Militia and V'olmiteers, cornjMWjd of oHieers, civilians and others 
who had taken refuge in Agra. 
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victory, on hearing of their defeat hurried with all speed to that place 
of refuge, and for the most part succeeded in reaching it ; but a few 
were overtaken and killed by the mob, aided by the trusted police, who 
had early in the day broken into open mutiny.* 

With one or two exceptions the oflicials, military and civil alike, 
were utterly demoralized by all these disastrous occurrences, the 
result of their own imbecility. For tw'o days no one was allow’cd to 
leave the fort or approach from the outside. Within was dire 
confusion ; without, the mob had it all their owui way. 

Early in August a despatch w'as received from the (rovernor-General 
acknowledging the receipt of the report on the fight of the 5th July, 
and directing that llrigadier Pohvhele should be removed from the 
command of his brigade. On the 9th September Wr. Colvin died ; he 
never recovered the shock of the ^Mutiny. As a 1 Jeutenant-Governor 
in peace-time he w'as considered to have shown great ability in the 
management of his province, and he was highly respected for his 
uprightness of character. One cannot but feel that it w'as in a great 
measure due to his failing health that, when the time of trial came, he 
was unalde to accept the responsibility of directing afTairs himself, or 
to act with the promptitude and decision which were demanded from 
all those occupying prominent positions in 1857. 

Mr. Keade, the next senior civilian, assumed charge of the govern- 
ment on Mr. (.’olvin’s death, until orders were received from the 
Government of India vesting the supreme authority in a military 
oflicer, and appointing Colonel Hugh Fraser, of the Bengal Engineers, 
to be Mr. Colvin’s succes.sor with the rank and position of a Chief 
Commissioner. Lord Canning wa.s doubtless induced to make this 
selection in consecpience of the courage and ability Colonel Fniser had 
displa^'cd during the Burmese War, and also on account of the sound 
advice he had given to the Lieutenant-Governor in the early days of 
the outbreak — advice which unfortunately was ignored. Mr. Keade, 
who had proved himself worthy of his high position, gave Colonel 
Fraser his cordial and uiupi.alilied support, but that otVicer, like his 
predecessor, was in bad health, and found it ditlicult to exercise the 
much-needed control. A constant state of panic continued to exist, 
and no reliable information could be obtaiia d of what was going on 
even in the immediate neighbourhood. Tlu' relief atVorded by the 
news of the fall of Delhi was great, but short-lived, for it was quickly 
followed by a report that the whole rebel army had tied from Delhi 
and was lijistening towards Agra, and that the mutineers from Gwalior 
and Central India were advancing to attack the fort. Again all was 
confusion. Keports as to the movements of the enemy w'ero never 
ho same for two days together ; at last what appeared to be authentic 

* The police were su.sj>ected of having invited the insurgents who defeated 
Polwhule to Agra. 
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intelligence was received : the Gwalior troops were said to be close at 
hand, and those urgent appeals for assistance whicli were sent to 
Greathed caused us to turn our steps towards Agra. 

Our object liaving been attained, we were all anxious to depart. The 
Chief Connnissioner, however, was quite as anxious that we should 
remain; firmly believing that the Gwalior troops would reappear, he 
suggested that we should follow them up at least as far as Oholpur ; 
but this proposal Greathed firmly refused to accede to. The orders he 
had received were to open up the country* between the Jumna and 
tlie Ganges, and he had not forgotten the little note from Havelock 
discovered in the fakir’s platter. 

At last the column was allowed to leave. Tlie evening before our 
departure Norman and I called on the Chief Commissioner to say 
good-bye. We found Colonel Fraser greatly depressed, and inclined to 
take a most gloomy view of the situation, evidently thinking the 
restoration of our rule extremely doubtful. His last words to us were, 
‘ We shall never meet again. ’f He looked extremely ill, and his state 
of health probably accounted for his gloomy forebodings. We, on the 
contrary, were full of health and hope. Having assisted at the 
capture of Delhi, the dispersion of the enemy who had attempted to 
oppose us on our way through the Doab, and the troops we were 
serving with liaving recently achieved a decisive victory at Agra over a 
foe four times their number, we never doubted tliat success would 
attend us in tlie future as in the past, and we were now' only anxious 
to join hands witli Havelock, and assist in the relief of the sufferers 
besieged in Lucknow'. 


CHAPTFK XXIT. 

On the 14th October w e moved camp to the left bank of the Jumna, 
where we w'ere joined by a small party of Artillerymen with two 
18-pounder guns, and some convalescents belonging to the regiments 
with us, who had been left behind at Delhi — 300 in all. Our camp 
was pitched in a pretty garden called the Itambagh, only a short 
distance from Agra, w here w'e gave a picnic to the ladies who had been 
so kind to our wounded men~-a rough sort of entertainment, as may 
l>e imagined, but much enjoyed by the easily- pleased people who had 
been prisoners for so long, to whom the mere getting away from the 
fort for a few hours wa.s a relief. 

On the morning of the 15th we commenced our march towards 
^^ainpuri, a small station seventy miles from Agra, which we reached 
* Known as the Doab. 

t Colonel Fraser died wiliiin nine months of our leaving Agra. 
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on the 18th. While on our way there, Hope Grant, Colonel of the 
9th Lancers, arrived in camp to take over the command of the column. 
Ho had remained at Delhi when superseded by Greathed, and being 
naturally indignant at the treatment he had received, he protested 
against it, and succeeded in getting the order appointing Greathed to 
the command cancelled. 

Had an officer been specially selected on account of his possessing a 
more intimate acquaintance with Native soldiers and a longer ex- 
perience of India, Hope Grant would no doubt have accepted the 
inevitable. But Greathed did not know as much of the country and 
Native troops as Hope Grant did; he had seen no service before he 
came to Delhi, and while there had no opportunity of showing that he 
possessed any particular qualification for command ; he certainly did 
not exhibit any while in charge of the column, and everyone in the 
force was pleased to welcome Hope Grunt as its leader. 

The Baja of Mainpuri, who had openly joined the rebels, fled the 
day before w'e marcliod in, leaving behind him several guns and a 
quantity of powder. We lialted on the 20th, blew' up his fort and 
destroyed the powder. Tlie European part of the station w'as in ruins, 
but a relation of the Baja had been able to prevent the Government 
treasury from being plundered, and ho made over to us two and a 
half lakhs of rupees. 

The ci\ilian8 of tlie Mainpuri district were amongst the refugees at 
Agra, and took advantage of our escort to return to their station. We 
had also been joined by .some officers whom the mutiny of their 
regiments had left without employment; they were, a welcome 
addition to our Punjab regiments, as the limited number of British 
officers attached to these corps had Ik en considerably reduced by the 
constantly recurring casualties. One of these officers was a Captain 
Carey, who.se story, as lie told it to me, of liis escape from the 
massacre at Cuwiipore and his subsequent experiences is, I tliink, 
w'orth repeating. 

In the month of IMay Carey went into Wheeler's entrenchment 
w'ith the rest of the garrison ; a ftwv days before the investment, 
how'cver, Sir Henry I.awrence sent his Military Secretary, Captain 
Fletcher Hayes, to Caw'npore, to report on what course events were 
taking at that place, and, if possible, to communicate with Delhi. His 
escort was the ‘2nd Oudh Irregular Cavalry. Hayes had already made 
(’arcy’s acquaintance, and, on finding him at Cawnpore, asked him to 
accompany him to Delhi, which invitation Carey gladly accepted. 
When they got close to Bew'ar, where the road to Mainpuri branched 
off, Hayes, wishing to gain information from the civil authorities as to 
the state of the country through wdiich their route to Delhi lay, rode 
ofl to the latter place with Carey, having first ordered the escort to 
proceed towards Dellii, and having ornuiged with the Britisli officers 

11 
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to catch them up at the end of the next day’s march. The following 
day, as the two friends approached the encamping ground where they 
were to overtake the escort, they beheld the regiment marching 
steadily along the road in regular formation ; there was nothing to 
warn them that it had revolted, for as there were only three British 
officers with the corps, whose dress was almost the same as the men’s, 
their absence was not noticed. 

Suddenly, when they had got within two or three hundred yards of 
the regiment, the troopers with one accord broke into shouts and yells, 
and, brandishing their swords, galloped towards Hayes and Carey, who, 
turning their horses, made with all possible speed back towards Main- 
puri. Hayes, who was an indifferent rider, was soon overtaken and 
cut to pieces, \vhile Carey, one of the best horsemen in the army, and 
beautifully mounted, escaped ; the sowars followed him for some dis- 
tance, but a wide irrigation cut, which he alone was able to clear, put 
an end to the pursuit. Carey reached his destination in safety, and, 
with the other Europeans from Mainpuri, sought refuge in the Agra 
fortr where he spent the following tive months. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the three British officers witli tlie escort had been 
murdered by the sotoars shortly before Hayes and Carey came in sight. 

On the 2l8t October we reached Be war, tlie junction of the roads 
from Meerut, Agra, Fatehgarh, and Cawjipore, at which point tlie 
Brigadier received a communication from Sir James Outram, written 
in Greek character, from the Lucknow Residency, begging that aid 
might be sent as soon as possible, as provisions were running short.* 
The note was rolled up inside a quill, which the Native messenger had 
cunningly concealed in the heart of his thick walking-stick. Outram’s 
urgent summons determined tlie Brigadier to push on. So the next 
day we made a march of twenty-eight miles to Goorsahaigunj, and on 
the 28rd we reached Miran-ki-Serai, close to the ruined Hindu city of 
Kanoj. 

The same day I went on as usual with a small escort to reconnoitre, 

* No account of tlie quantity and description of supplies stored in tlie 
Residency had lieen kej)t. or, if kept, it was destroyed win n the Mutiny broke 
out. Captain James, the energetic (kanniissariat ollicer, on receiving 8ir 
Henry I^awrence’s order to ])rovision the R*sidency, sjM-nt his time riding 
about the country buying sunjJies of all descriptions, which were stored 
wherev'er room could he found for them. James was very severely wounded 
at the fight at Chinhut, and was ineupaeitated the greater part of the siege. 
It was only hy degrees that some of the supplies wen* iliseovered ; no one 
knew' how much had been collected, and no record of the {juantities issued 
from day to day could ho kcqit. When Outram joined hands with Inglis, his 
tir.st question was, * How much fowl is there ?’ Thanks to Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s foresight, there was an anqJe supply, not only for the original 
gam.son, hut for tlio imnil>ers by which it wfis augmented on the arrival of 
the relieving force. Of this, however, Outram must have been ignorant when 
he despatched the little note to which I have alluded in the text. 
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and had passed through the town, when I was fired upon by a party of 
the rebels, consisting of some 800 Cavalry, 500 Infantry, and four 
guns, who, having heard of the approach of the column, were trying to 
get away before it arrived. Their Cavalry and Infantry were on the 
opposite bank of a fairly wide stream, called the Kali Naddi, through 
which were being dragged some heavy pieces of cannon. I retired a 
short distance, and sent back word to the advance guard, which 
hastened to iny assistance. A few rounds from our Artillery caused the 
enemy to abandon their guns, the Infantry dispersed and disappeared, 
the Cavalry fied, and we, crossing the stream, had a smart gallop after 
them for about four miles over a fine grassy plain. On we flew, 
Probyn’s and Watson’s squadron.s leading the way in parallel lines, 
about a mile apart. I was with the latter, and we had a running 
fight till wo reached the Ganges, into wliich plunged those of the 
sowars wliom wo had not been able to overtake ; we reined up, and 
saw the unlucky fugitives struggling in the water, men and horses 
rolling over each other ; they were gradually carried down by the swiftly 
running strerau, and but a very few reached the opposite bank. 

Our casualties were trifling, only some half-dozen men wounded, 
while my horse got a gash on his quarter from a sabre. Watson had 
the forefinger of his right hand badly cut in an encounter with a young 
sowar ; I chaffed him at allowing himself to be nearly cut down by a 
mere boy, upon which ho laughingly retorted : ‘ Well, boy or not, he 
was bigger than you.’ 

It was on this occasion that I first recognized the advantage of 
having the carbine slung on the trooper’s back while in action, instead 
of being carried in the bucket, as is tlio custom with our British 
Cavalry. Several of the enemy’s loose horses were going about with 
carbines on their saddles, while their dismounted riders were at an 
enormous disadvantage in trying to defend themselves from their 
mounted adversaries with only their swords. I saw, too, one of 
Watson’s men saved from a fierce cut across the spine by having his 
carbine on his back. More recent experience has quite satisfied me 
that this is the only way this weapon should be carried when actual 
fighting is going on. * 

Three more marches brought us to Cawnpore, where we arrived on 
the 26th October. 

Wo now for the first time heard the miserable ‘ story of Cawmpore.’ 
We were told how, owing to Sir Hugh Wheeler’s misplaced belief in 
the loyalty of the sepoys, with whom ho had served for upwards of 
half a century, and to the confiding old soldier’s trust in the friendship 
of the miscreant Nana, and in tlio latter’s ability lo defend him until 
succour should arrive, he had neglected to take precautionary measures 
for laying in supplies or for fortifying the two exposed barracks which, 
for some unaccountable reason, had been chosen as a place of refuge, 

11-2 
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instead of the easily defensible and well-stored magazine. Our visit to 
this scene of suffering and disaster was more harrowing than it is in the 
power of words to express ; the sights which met our eyes, and the 
reflections they gave rise to, were quite maddening, and could not but 
increase tenfold the feelings of animosity and desire for vengeance 
which the disloyalty and barbarity of the mutineers in other places had 
aroused in the hearts of our British soldiers. Tresses of hair, pieces of 
ladies’ dresses, books crumpled and torn, bits of work and scraps of 
music, just as they had been left by the wretched owners on the fatal 
morning of the 27th June, when they started for tliat terrible walk to 
the boats provided by the Nana as the bait to induce them to capitulate.* 
One could not but picture to one’s self the awful suffering those thou- 
sand Christian souls of both sexes and of all ages must have endured 
during twenty-one days of misery and anxiety, their numbers hourly 
diminished by disease, privation, the terrific rays of a June sun, and 
the storm of shot, shell, and bullets which never ceased to be poured 
into them. When one looked on the ruined, roofless barracks, with 
their hastily constnicted parapet and ditch (a mere apology for a 
defence), one marvolled how 465 men, not more than half of them 
soldiers by profession, could have held out for three long weeks against 
the thousands of disciplined troops and hordes of armed retainers whom 
the Nana w^as able to bring to the attack. 

It is impossible to de8cril)c the feelings witli which we looked on the 
Sati-Choura Ghat, where w'as perpetrated the basest of all the Nana’s 
base acts of perfidy ;t or the intense sadness and indignation wiiich 

* On tlie 2 :}th Juno, aftor twenty-one days of intense siitlVring with liis 
nuniijcrs so rodiic-d os to render fiutluT defence scarcely po.s.siide, with 
starvation .stilling liiin in the far;e, and with no liopo of succour— vSir Hugli 
Wiiccler most reluctantly consented to capitulate. The first overtures were 
rna<le by the Nana, who, despairing of Iwing able to capture the j>osition, and 
with di.saflection in liLs own camp, sent the following ino.sstige to the General : 
‘ All tliose who are in no way conneeted with the acts of Lord Dalhoiwie, ami 
are willing to lay down their arms, siiall receive a safe jMVSsage to Allahabad.’ 
This missive, wliioli was without .signature, was in tlie handwriting of Azimula 
Khan, a Mahornedan who liad been employed by the Nana as his Agent in 
Kugland, and was ad<ire.ss<'d, ‘To tUe subjwts of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen \ietoria.’ General Wheeler agreed to give up the fortification, llic 
treasure, and the Artillery, on condition that eacli man should he allowed to 
carry his arms and sixty rounds of ammunition, that carriages should he 
provided for the ainveyatice of the wounded, the women, and tlie children, 
and that Imats, with a sufficiency of flour, shoulil l>c rearly at the neighbouring 
(jhat (landing-place). The Nana accepted tlie.se conditions, and three ofriccrs 
of the garri.son were deputed to go to the river and sec tliat the boats weix) 
protK-rly pre|«ired. /fhey fimnd ul>out forty hoats moored, and upj>arently 
really for dcjiarture, and m their presence a show of putting supplie.s on board 
was made, 

t The Nana never intended that one of the garrison should leave Cawnpore 
alive, and during the night of the 26 th June he arranged with Tantia Topi to 
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overpowered us as we followed the road along which 121 women and 
children (many of them well born and delicately nurtured) wended 
their weary way, amidst jeers and insults, to meet the terrible fate 
awaiting them. After their husbands and protectors had been slain, 
the wretched company of widows and orphans were first taken to the 
Savada house, and then to the little Native hut. where they were 
doomed to live through two more weeks of intensest misery, until at 
length the end came, and the last scene in that long drama of foulest 
treachery and une(iualled brutality was enacted. Our unfortunate 
countrywomen, with their little children, as my readers will remember, 
were murdered as the sound of Havelock’s avenging guns was heard. 

We found at Cawnpore some men \vho had fought their w’ay from 
Allahabad with Havelock’s force, from whom we heard of the diffi- 
culties they had encountered on their way, and the subsequent hard- 
ships the gallant little force had to endure in its attempts to reach 
Lucknow. They also told us that Havelock and Outram, with only 
3,179 men of all arms, and 14 guns, had succeeded in forcing their 
way through that great city with a loss of 700, but only to be them- 
selves immediately surrounded by the vast multitude of the enemy, 
who for three whole months had vainly endeavoured to ovcrpow'cr 
the heroic defenders of the llesidency. 

At Cawnpore there were very few troops. The Head-Quarters of 
the 6-Uh Foot, under Colonel Wilson, and some recovered invalids 
belonging to regiments which had gone to I.ucknow', had held it for 
more than a month, within an entrenchment thrown up on the liver 
bank to protect the bridge of boats. Just before we arrived four 
companies of the 93rd Highlanders had marched in. It was the first 
time I had seen a Highland regiment, and I was duly impressed by 
their fine physique, and not a little also by their lino dress. They 
certainly looked sphuulid in their bonnets and kilts— a striking contrast 


have soldiers and guns concealed at the Sati-Choura Chat to open lire vnxni 
the KurojKMiis he had heen unable to eonqnev as soon as the einharkation had 
been ell'ecteil ami they could no longer defend themselves and their lulpless 
companions in misery. The river was low and the boats were aground. Imving 
heen purposely drawn elo.so to the shore. When the last man had stepjHsl on 
lx>ard, at a given signal the l.oatimm juuqx'd into the water ami waded to the 
hank. They ha<i contrived to seereto hurning chairoal in tlie thateh of most 
of the boats ; this .soon blazed up, and as the flames rose and the dry wockI 
cmckled, tlie troops in amhnsli on the shore ojxmed lii-e. Oflicers and men 
tried in vain to push otf the l)oats ; three only floated, ami of tliese two drifted 
to the op|K>8ite si<le, wluTe sejM)ys were waiting to murder the jmvssengers. 
The tljird boat floated down the stream, and of the numlH'r on IxMvrd four 
eventually eseaj)ed -Ijieutenanls Thomson and Delafo.sse. both of the 531(1 
Native Infantry, Private Murphy of the 84th Foot, and (Junner Sullivan, of 
the Bengal Artillery. The rest of the oflicers and men were killed or drowned, 
and the women and children who escaped were carried otf os prisoners. 
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to my war-worn, travel- stained comrades of the Movable Column. An 
avant courier of the Naval Brigade had also come in, sent on by 
Captain William Peel, of H.M.S. Shannon, to arrange for the rest of 
the blue-jackets who were about to arrive — the first naval officer, I 
imagine, who had ever been sent on duty so far up the country as 
Cawnpore. 

Other troops were rapidly being pushed up, and officers who had 
been on leave to England were daily arriving, having hurried out to 
join their different regiments in various parts of India. Amongst 
these was an old friend and brother subaltern of mine, Augustus Otway 
Majme, whom, greatly to my satisfaction, Hope Grant appointed 
D.A.Q.M.O. to help me, for there was now more work to be done than 
I could well get through. 

The day after our arrival at Cawnpore we heard tliat the new 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, was to leave Calcutta that 
evening to take command of the force with which he hoped to effect 
the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and with this news came an order 
to Hope Grant from Sir Colin to get into communication with the 
Alambagh, a small garden-liouse not quite two miles from the city of 
Lucknow, built by one of the Begums of the ex- King of Oudh, in 
which the sick and wounded, tents and spare stores, had been left 
in charge of a small detachment, when Outram and Havelock advanced 
towards the Residency on the 25th September. 

On the 30th October we left Cawnpore, and crossed the Ganges into 
Ondh, taking with us the four companies of the 93rd Highlanders, and 
the men bedonging to Havelock’s force, whom I have menticned as 
having been left behind on account of sickness. 

On the 31st we were at Bani bridge, more than half-way to the 
Alambagh, when a telegram reached the Brigadier directing him to 
halt until Sir Colin Campbell (who had got as far as Cawnpore) should 
arrive. 

Hope Grant did not think the ground we were on well adapted for a 
prolonged halt ; that afternoon, therefore, I went off with Mayne to 
reconnoitre the country for a more suitable place. We fixed upon 
an open plain at the village of Bhantira, about three miles nearer 
Lucknow. We met with no opposition that day, but the country 
people in the neighbourhood had shown marked hostility by killing one 
or two soldiers and every camp-follower who had strayed from the 
main road ; so we were careful to examine Bhantira and all the 
neighbouring villages, but were unable to discover the slightest sign of 
an enemy. 

As the next day's march was such a very short one, we did not 
start until 7 a.m., instead of before daybreak as usual. Mayne and I 
rode on ahead with a couple of «o?/;<ir«,‘and reached the site wc hiwl 
chosen for the camp without meeting a single suspicious - looking 
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individual. We then sent back the escort to bring up the camp colour- 
men, and while waiting for them, we entered into conversation with 
some passing pilgrims, who told us they were on their way to Benares 
to procure holy water from the Ganges. Suddenly a bullet whizzed 
over our heads, fired from the direction from which we had just 
come. Looking back, to our amazement we saw a crowd of armed 
men at a distance of between three and four hundred yards, completely 
cutting us off from the column. The whole plain was alive with them. 
When they saw they were observed, they advanced towards us, shout- 
ing and firing. Fortunately for us, we had made ourselves perfectly 
acquainted with the country the previous day, and instantly realized 
that escape by our right (as we faced Lucknow) was impossible, because 
of a huge impassable 7 There was another to our left front, but 
at some little distance olT, and our only chance seemed to be in riding 
hard enough to get round the enemy’s fiank before they could get 
close enough to i\\\^jhil to stop us. 

Accordingly, we put spurs to our horses and galloped as fast as they 
could carry us to our left; the enemy turned in the same direction, and 
made for a village we must pass, and which we could see w^as already 
occupied. The firing got hotter and more uncomfortable as we neared 
this village, the walls of which we skirted at oiir best possible pace. 
Wo cleart‘d the village, and hoped wc had distanced the rebels, when 
suddenly we came upon a deep nulla. Mayne got safely to the other 
side, but my horse stumbled and rolled over with me into the water at 
the bottom. In the fall my liand was slightly cut by my sword, which 
I had drawn, thinking we might have to fight for our lives ; the blood 
flowed freely, and made the reins so .slippery when I tried to remount, 
that it was with considerable difficulty 1 got into the saddle. The 
enemy were already at the edge of the nulla, and preparing to fire, so 
there was no time to be lost. I struggled through the w'aterandup the 
opposite bank, and ducking my head to avoid the shots, now coming 
thick and fast, galloped straight into some high cultivation in which 
Mayne had alrt'ady sought shelter. Finally we succeeded in making 
our way to the main body of the force, where we found Hope Grant in 
great anxiety about us. as he had heard the firing and knew we were 
ahead. The dear old fellow evinced his satisfaction at our safe return 
by shaking each of us heartily by the hand, repeating over and over 
again in his <|uick, (juaint way, ‘Well, my boys, well, my boys, very 
glad to have you back ! never thought to see you again.’ The column 
now moved on, and we found ourselves opposed to a vast body of men, 
not soldiers, but country people, who in those days were all armed 
warriors, and who spent their time chiefly in fighting with each other. 
As we approached the crowd turned, opened out, and fled in every 
direction, spreading over the plain and concealing themselves in the 
long grass. We gave chase and killed many, but a large proportion 
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escaped. Favoured by the high crops, they disappeared with that 
marvellous celerity with which Natives can almost instantly become 
invisible, leaving in our possession a 9-pounder brass gun. On this 
occasion we had thirty killed and wounded. 

We could not at the time understand where the men had sprung 
from wdio so suddenly attacked us ; but it afterwards transpired that 
some pow'crful zenmulars* in the neighbourhood had collected all the 
forces they could get together, and established j,hem after dark in the 
very villages w'e had so carefully examined the previous afternoon and 
had found completely deserted, with the intention of falling upon tlie 
column as it passed in the early morning. The unusually late hour 
at w'hich the march was made, however, disconcerted their little plan, 
and giving up all hope of the force coming tliat day, they consoled 
themselves by trying to get hold of Mayne and myself. 

We halted on the 3rd and 4th November. On the fith, Hope Grant 
sent a force to the Alambagh for the purpose of escorting a long line of 
carts and camels laden with pro\'isions and ammunition, which the 
Commander-in ('hief was desirous of having near at hand, in case the 
rehef of the Lucknow garrison should prove a more prolonged opera- 
tion than he hoped or anticipated it was likely to be. 

As we neared the Alambagh the enfemy’s guns opened on us from 
our right, w’hile their Cavalry threatened us on both flanks. They were 
easily disposed of, and we deposited the stores, receiving in exchange a 
number of sick and wounded who were to be sent back to Cawnporc. 

A curious incident happened at the Alambagh. I was employed 
inside the enclosure, when all at once I heard a noise and commotion 
some little distance off. Getting on to the roof, 1 looked over the 
plain, and saw our troops Hying in every direction ; there was no 
firing, no enemy in sight, but evidently something was wrong ; so I 
mounted my horse and rode to the scene of confusion, where I found 
that the ignominious flight of our troops was caused by infuriated bees 
which had been disturbed by an oflicer of the 9th Lancers thought- 
lessly thrusting a lance into their nest. There were no serious conse- 
quences, but the Highlanders were heard to remark on the unsuitabihty 
of their dress for an encounter with an enemy of that description. 

On the 9th November Sir Colin Campbell joined the column, accom- 
panied by his Chief of the Staff, Brigadier-General Mansfield. f 

The following morning we were surprised to hear that a European 
from the Lucknow garrison had arrived in camp. All were keen to see 
him, and to hear how it was faring with those who had been shut up 
in the liesidency for so long ; but the new-comer was the bearer of 

• Pcmianeiit occupiers of the land, either of the landlord class, as in 
Ikuigal, Oudij, and the North-West Provinces, or of the yeoman class, as in 
the Punjab. 

t Afterwards General Lord Sandhurst, O.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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very important information from Sir James Outram, and to prevent 
any chance of its getting about, the Commander-in-Chief kept the 
messenger, Mr. Kavanagh, a close prisoner in his own tent. 

Outram, being anxious that the officer in command of the relieving 
force should not follow the same route taken by himself and Havelock, 
and wishing to communicate his ideas more at length than was possible 
in a note conveyed as usual by a spy, Kavanagh, a clerk in an office in 
Lucknow, pluckily volunteered to c^irry a letter. It was an offer which 
appealed to the heart of the ‘ Bayard of the East,* as Outram has been 
appropriately called, and just such an errand as he himself, had he 
been in a less responsible position, would have delighted to undertake. 
Outram thoroughly understood the risk of the enterprise, and placed it 
clearly before the brave volunteer, who, nothing daunted, expressed his 
readiness to start at once, and his confidence in being able to reach 
the British camp. 

Disguised as a Native, and accompanied by a man of Oudh, on whose 
courage and loyalty he was convinced he could rely, Kavanagh left the 
Besidency after dark on the 9th and got safely across the Giimti. He 
and his guide remained in the suburbs mixing with the people until the 
streets might be expected to be pretty well empty, when they re-crossed 
the river and got safely through the city. They were accosted more 
than once on their way, but were saved by the readiness of the Native, 
who it had been arranged should answer all inquiries, though Kavanagh, 
having been born and bred in the country, could himself speak the 
language fluently. On the morning of the 10th they made themselves 
known to a piquet of Punjab Cavah'y on duty near the Alambagh. 

Outram, profiting by his owui experience, wished the relieving 
column to be spared having to fight its way through the streets of 
Lucknow. This was all the more necessary because the enemy, calcu- 
lating on our following the same route as before, had destroyed the 
bridge over the canal and made extensive preparations to oppose our 
advance in that direction. Outram explained his view’s most clearly, 
and sent with his letter a plan on which the line he proposed w e should 
take was plainly marked. He recommended that the advance should 
be made by the Dilkusha* and Martini^re.f and that the canal should 

^ The Dilkusha house was built at the l>rginning of the oentiiry by a king 
of Oudh os a huutiug box and country residence, and close to it he cleared 
away the jungle and laid out a large j«irk, whicli ho stocked with herds of 
deer and other game. 

t The Martiniere wa.s built by Claude Martin, a Freucli soldier of fortune, 
who came out to India, under Count dc Lilly, in the stirring days of 1757. 
Ill 1761 ho was hikeu jjrisoner by the KiigUf>h at Pondicherry and sent to 
Ihmgal. After the conclusion of the war he enlisted in the English Army, 
and Ott attaining the rank of Captain he got permission to attach himself to 
the Court of the King of Oudh, whore he soon obtainetl supi-eme influence, 
and beosime to all pi'actioal purposes Prime Minister. He remained an officer 
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be crossed by the bridge nearest the Giimti. Oiitrain showed his 
military acumen in suggesting this route, as our right dank would be 
covered by the river, and therefore could only be molested by a com- 
paratively distant dre. Sir Colin, appreciating all the advantages 
pointed out, readily accepted and strictly adhered to this plan of 
advance, except that, instead of crossing the canal by the bridge, we 
forded it a little nearer the river, a wise divergence from Outrain s 
recommendation, and one which he would assuredly have advised had 
he been aware that the canal was fordable at this spot, as it kept us 
altogether clear of the streets. 

Outran! did not touch in his despatch upon any question but the all- 
important one of how the junction between his own and the relieving 
forces could best be ejected. Many other matters, however, claimed 
the earnest consideration of the Commander-in-Chief before he could 
proceed. He had to determine what was to be done to secure the 
safety of the women and children in the Residency, after the first most 
pressing duty of relieving the garrison had been accomplished. Cawii- 
pore was again in great danger from the Gwalior mutineers, who, 
foiled at Agra, and finding that the Maharaja Sindhia would not 
espouse their cause, had placed themselves under the orders of the 
Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, the vile Mahratta whom the Nana 
made tise of to carryout the massacre of the Sati-Choura Ghat ; led by 
this man the rebels were seriously threatening Cawnpore, and it was 
necessary to take steps for its security. Then again the city of 
l.ucknow had to be thought of ; its capture and the restoration of 
Rritish authority were alike essential, but our Cldef knew that ho had 
neither the time nor the means at his disposal to undertake this im- 
portant operation at once. He therefore made up his mind that so 
soon as the pM sidency had been relieved he would withdraw altogether 
from iiUcknow, and place a force at the Cawnpore side of the city, to 
fonn the nucleus of the army with which ho hoped later on to take the 
place, and to keep open communication with his Head-Quarters, while 
he himself should hurry back to (’awnpore, taking with him all the 
non-combatants and the sick and wounded. 


of the Rut India Conipaiiy’s .S*rviee, and at tin* time of his death held the 
rank of Major-General. lie aniassrel a large fortune, and by his will founded 
colleges at Lueknovv, CaleutU, and LyoJis, tin* [»hwo of his birth. His 
directions that Ids house at the former place should never be sold, l)ut should 
‘s<,'rve as a college for edueating children ainl men in the htjglish language 
and p'ligioii/ were carried out by the Hritish Govertiineiit, and Martin lies 
buiwl in its vault. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The next morning, the 11th, I had the honour of making the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s acquaintance. The manner of my introduction was 
peculiarly unceremonious. I had left my own tent to be repaired at 
Cawnpore, and was sharing one with Norman, who was well known to, 
and greatly believed in by, His Excellency, whose Brigade-Major he 
had been at* Peshawar. Before we were out of bed we heard Sir 
Colin’s voice outside. He had come to speak to Norman about his 
plans for the future, and as the conversation seemed likely to bo of a 
very confidential nature, and it was too dark for liirn to see me, I asked 
Norman to make my presence known. Sir (’olin said to Norman 
somewhat roughly, ‘ Who is ho?’ and on my name being mentioned, 
he asked if I were to be trusted. Norman having vouched for my 
discretion, the old ('hief was apparently' satisfied, and then ensued an 
intensely interesting discussion on Outram’s letter, Kavanagh’s descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs in the Residency, and the manner in which 
it was best to carry out Outram’s recommendations. 

T)iat same afternoon the Commander-in-Chief reviewed the column, 
whicli now amounted to about 600 Cavalry and 8,r)00 Infantry, with 
42 guns.* Tlie parade was under the command of Hope Grant, who 
had been given the rank of Brigadier-General, and put in executive 
command of the wliole force. 

Sir Colin spoke a few inspiriting words to each regiment and battery, 
being particularly appreciative and complimentary in his remarks to 

* hesidos the troo]>sriom Delhi, the force consisted of Peel’s Naval Brigade, 
with eight heavy guns and liowit/ers ; Middleton’s Field Battery of Koyal 
Artillery (the first that had ever served in India), and two eoin|mnies of 
garrison Royal .Artillery, under Tnivers and Longden, e<uup|>ed with heavy 
guns and mortars ; a company of Royal Engineers under Lieutenant Lennox, 
V.C. ;* a few Bengal, and two newly-raised eonqxrnies of Punjal> Sajtpers : the 
IKh’d Iligl landers, Ih'ad Quarters and wing of the 2.'htl Royal AVel>h Fusiliers, 
and of the .A.’lrd Foot : part of the v<^2nd Foot, anel detachments of the 5th 
Fusiliers, Otth, 7Sth, Stth, aiid t>0th Foot, and Madras Fusiliers, regiments 
which had gone into the Residonoy with Oiitram and Havelo(;k. The infantry 
was brigaded ns follows : 

AVing 5.‘h(i Foot 

9.’Ird Highlanders Commanded bv Brigiulier the Hon. Adrian 

Battalion of detacliments Ho}m>, 93rd llighlandei's. 

4th Bunjah Infantry 
8th F<H)t 

Battalion of detachments - Commanded by Brigadier Great hod, Sth Foot 
2nd I’nnjab Infantry 

AVing 23rd Fusiliei's \ Commanded by Brigadier I). Russell, 84th 
Two companies 82nd Foot / Foot. 

^ Afterwards General Sir Wilbraham Lennox, V.C., K.C. B. 
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the Delhi troops, who certainly looked the picture of workmanlike 
soldiers ; and, considering what they had accomplished, there was 
nothing invidious in the Chief’s singling them out. The Bengal 
Artillery came in for a large share of praise ; he had a strong liking for 
them, having been with them on service,* and seen of what good stuff 
they were made. He recognized several old acquaintances amongst 
the officers, and freely expressed his satisfaction at having such reliable 
batteries to help him in the hazardous operation he was about to under- 
take. He was careful also to say a few words of commendation to the 
four squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, and the two regiments of Punjab 
Infantry, the only Native troops, except the Sappers, with the column. 

That evening orders were issued for a march to the Alambagh the 
following morning. It may perhaps seem as if Sir Colin was rather 
leisurely in his movements, but he had ascertained that the Lucknow 
garrison was in no immediate want of food, as liad been reported, and 
he was determined to leave nothing undone to ensure the success of 
the undertaking. He personally attended to the smallest detail, and 
he had to arrange for the transport of the sick and wounded, and the 
women and children, sliut up in the Kesidency, numbering in all not 
less than fifteen hundred souls. 

Everything being ready, we began our march towards Lucknow* 
one and all eager to have a share in the rescue of our suffering 
countrywomen and their children from a most perilous position, and 
in relieving soldiers who liad so long and so nobly performed tlie most 
harassing duty, while they cheerfully endured the greatest privations. 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when the advance guard was 
fired upon by some guns in position on our riglit, near the old fort of 
Jalalabad. An extensive swamp protected the enemy’s riglit fiank, 
while on their left were a number of water-cuts and broken ground. 
The Infantry and Artillery wheeled round and attacked the battery in 
front, while Hugh Gough pushed on with his 8(|uadron of Cavalry to 
see if he could fin<l a way through the apparently impassable swamp 
to the enemy’s riglit and rear. Bourchier’s battery coming up in the 
nick of time, the hostile guns were soon silenced, and Gough, having 
succeeded in getting through the jhil, made a most plucky charge, in 
which he capture<i two guns and killed a number of the enemy. For 
his gallant conduct on this occasion fiough was awarded the Victoria 
Cross, the second of two brothers to win this much coveted dis- 
tinction. 

The next morning Adrian Hope, who commanded a briga<le, was 
ordered to seize the Jalalabad fort, but finding it evacuated, ho blew up 
one of the walls, and so rendered it indefensible. 

On the afternoon of the IJth I accompanied the Commander- in- 

* Sir Colin Canij)l>ell bad served throughout the Punjab Cam{>aign and on 
the Peshawar frontier. 
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Chief in a reconnaissance towards the Charbagh bridge and the left 
front of the Alambagh, a ruse to deceive the enemy as to the real line 
of our advance. AYhen riding along he told me, to my infinite pride 
aftd delight, that I was to have the honour of conducting the force to 
the Dilkusha. The first thing I did on returning to camp was to find 
a good guide. We had only about five miles to go ; but it was 
necessary to make sure that the direction taken avoided obstacles 
which might impede the passage of the Artillery. I was fortunate in 
finding a fairly intelligent Native, who, after a great deal of persuasion, 
agreed, for a reward, to take me by a track over whicli guns could 
travel. I never let this man out of my sight, and made him show mo 
enough of the road to convince me he knew- the way and meant fair 
dealing. 

The Alambagli now proved most useful ; all our camp equipage was 
packed inside tlie enclosure, for we took no tents with us, and all our 
spare stores were left there. A rough de.scription of semaphore, too, 
was constructed on the highest point of the building, by means of 
which we were able to communicate with the Residency. It was put 
in Orders that the troops were to breakfast early the next morning, 
and that they were to take three days’ rations in tlieii* liaversacks ; 
while sufficient for fourteen days was to be carried by the Com- 
missariat. 

Just before wc started on the 14th November we were strengthened 
by the arrival of ‘200 of tlie Military Train e(iuipped as Cavalry, two 
Madras Horse Artillery guns, and another company of Madras 
Sappers. 

Captain Moir, of the Ih ngal Artillery, was placed in charge of the 
Alambagh, with a garrison consisting of the 75th Foot, 50 of the 
regiment of Ferozeporo>* and a few Artillerymen. The 75th was the 
first regiment to move down from the hills when the news of the out- 
break at Meerut reached Head-Quarters ; it had done grand service, had 
HU tiered heavily during the siege of Delhi, and had well earned, and 
badly needed, a rest. It was :iow’ only dOO strong, and had lost in six 
months 9 officers, in action and from disease, besides 12 wounded. 
The officers were all friends of mine, and I was very sorry to leave 
them behind, particularly Barter, the Adjutant, a jolly, good-hearted 
Irishman, and an exi^ellent officer. 

W'e marched at 9 am., keeping to the south of the Alambagh and 
the Jalalabad fort. Wc then struck across the lields to the ground now 
occupied by the Native Cavalry lines, and on to the open space upon 
which the present race-course is marked out. On reaching this point 
the Dilkusha came in sight about a mile in front. As we approached, 
a few shots were fired at us; but the enemy rapidly disappeoi'ed as the 


Now the 14th (Sikhs) Bengal Infantry 
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Cavalry and Horse Artillery, followed by the Infantry of the advance 
guard, in skirmishing order, passed through an opening which had 
been hastily made in the wall of the enclosure. 

The gallop across the Dilkiisha park was quite a pretty sight : deer, 
which had been quietly browsing, bounded away on all sides, 
frightened by our approach and the rattle of the guns; while the 
routed sepoys tlew down the grassy slope leading to the jSfartiniere. 
We reined up for a few seconds to look at the view wliich opened out 
before us. In front rose the fluted masonry column of tlie Martini^re, 
123 feet high; directly behind, the picturesque building itself, and in 
the distance the domes and minarets of the mosques and palaces 
within the city of Lucknow; all looked bright and fair in the 
morning sun. 

We could see that the Martiniere was occupie<l ; a crowd of sepoys 
w'ero collected rouml the building ; and as wc showed ourselves on 
the brow of the hill, a number of round shot came tumbling in 
amongst us. 

Itemmiiigton’s troop of Horse Artillery, Bonrehier s batter^', and a 
heavy howitzer brouglit up by Captain Hardy, now cjime into action, 
and under cover of their fire the 8th Foot an<l 1st battalion of 
Detachments attacked and drove the enemy out of tiie Martiniere, 
while the Cavalry pursued them as far as the canal. 

On this occasion my friend Watson greatly distinguished himself. 
Entirely alone he attacked the enemy’s Cavalry, and was at once 
engaged with its leader and six of the front men ; lie fought gallantly, 
but the une(|ual contest could not have lasted much longer had not 
Probyn, who, with his own and Watson’s squadrons, was only about 
300 yards off, become aware of his comrade’s critical positiem, and 
dashed to his assistance. For this ‘ and gallantry on many other 
occasions,’ Hope Grant recommended Walsoii for the \ictoria Cross, 
which he duly received.* 

By noon on the 14th we had occupied the Dilkusha and ^fartiniere, 
and placed our outposts along the right bank of tlie canal from the 
river to the point immediately opposite Banks’s house. Tlie left bank 
was held in force by the rebels. Early in the afternoon I went with 
Hope Grant, accompanied by a small force of Cavalry, to ascertain 
W'hether it would be possible to ford tlie canal sornowhero close to the 
riv er, and we succeeded in finding a place by whicli the whole force 
crossed two days later. Our movements were fortunately not noticed 
by the enemy, whose attention was concentrated on the roads leading 
direct to the city from the Dilkusha and Martini^ire, by wliich they 
expected our advance to be made. 

• During one of Watson’s many reconnaissances ho rccoived a cut on flic 
face from a salire. One of the 2nd Punjah Cavalryma n, seeing what had 
haj^ned, rushed to Probyn, and said : ‘ Watson nahib has got a wounf 
which is worth a lakh of nqsjes !’ 
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Sir Colin, meanwhile, had fixed his Head-Quarters in the IMartiniere, 
on the topmost pinnacle of which he caused a semaphore to be erected 
for communication with Outram. From this post of vantage 
Kavanagh was able to point out to the Comnmndcr-in-Chief the 
different objects of most interest to him— the positions taken up by 
the enemy; the group of buildings, of which the Chatta Manzil* was 
the most conspicuous, then occupied by the gallant troops led by 
Outram and Havelock, who, by overwhelming numbers alone, had 
been prevented from carrying their glorious enterprise to a successful 
issue ; the Kesidency, where, thanks to Sir Htmry LawTcnce’s fore- 
sight and admirable arrangements, a handful of heroic Britons had 
been able to defy the liordcs of disciplined soldiers and armed men 
who, for nearly three months, day and night, had never ceased to 
attack the position ; and the Kaisarbagh, that pretentious, garish 
palace of the Kings of Oudh, the centre of every kind of evil and 
debauchery. 

Later in the day the enemy made a determined attack on our centre, 
which was checked by Brigadier Little advancing with the 9th Lancers 
and some guns. On a few’ rounds being fired, they retired from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal, and in the belief that there 
w^ould be no further trouble that day, the Cavalry and Artillery 
returned to the Martiniere ; but the guns w ere hardly unlimbered 
before heavy firing w as heard from the direction of Banks’s house. 

I galloped off with Mayne to ascertain the cause. Some little 
distance from the canal we separated, Mayne going to the left, I to the 
right. I found the piquets hotly engaged, and the ofl’icer in command 
begged me to get him some assistance. I returned to Hope Grant to 
report w hat was going on, but on the W'ay I met the supports coming 
up, and presently they were followed by the remainder of Hope’s and 
Bussell’s brigades. Bussell had, early in the day, with soldierly 
instinct, seized two villages a little above the bridge to the north of 
Banks’s house ; this enabled him to bring a fire to bear upon the 
enemy as they advanced, and effectually prevented their tuiming our 
left. Hope opened fire with Bemmington’s troop, Bourchier's battery, 
and some of IVel’s *24-pounders, and as soon as he found it had taken 
effect and the rebels were shaken, he proceeded to push them across 
the canal and finally drove them off w’ith considerable loss. 

Hope’s and Bussell’s united action, by which our left fiank was 
secured, was most timely, for had it been turned, our long line of 
camels, laden W'ith ammunition, and the immense string of carts 
carrying supplies, w’ould in all probability have been captured. As it 

* Built by a king of Oudh for the ladies of his harem. It takes its name 
from the gilt umbrella (Chatta) W’ith which it is adorned. Now’ the Lucknow’ 
Club. 
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was, the rear guard, under Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart,* of the 93rd 
Highlanders, had a hot time of it ; it was frequently attacked, and its 
progress was so slow that it was more than twenty-four hours between 
the Alambagh and tlie Dilkusha. 

At tlie conclusion of the fight I heard, with great grief, that my poor 
friend Mayne had been killed, shot through the breast a few seconds 
after he had left me. He was seen to turn his horse, and, after going 
a short distance, fall to the ground ; when picked up he was quite 
dead. This was all I could learn. No one was able to tell me where 
his body had been taken, and I looked for it myself all that evening 
in vain. 

At daybreak the next morning, accompanied by Arthur Bunny, the 
cheery Adjutant of Horse Artillery, I began my search afresh, and at 
length we discovered the body inside a doolie under the wall of the 
Martiniere. As there was no knowing how soon our services might be 
required, we decided to bury the poor fellow at once. 1 chose a spot 
close by for his grave, which was dug with the help of some gunners, 
and then Bunny and I, aided by two or three brother ollicers, laid our 
friend in it just as ho was, in his blue frock-coat and long boots, his 
eyeglass in his eye, as he always carried it. The only thing I took 
away was his sword, which I eventually made over to his family. It 
was a sad little ceremony. Ovcrlianging the grave was a young tree, 
upon which I cut the initials ‘A. O. M.’ — not very deep, for there was 
little time : they were quite distinct, however, and remained so long 
enough for the grave to be traced by Mayne’s friends, who erected the 
stone now to be seen. 

The whole of that da\' (the loth) was spent in preparing for the 
advance. The Dilkusha was turned into a general depot, where the 
sick and wounded were placed, also the Ordnance park and stores of 
every description. A rough defence was thrown up round the building, 
and a garrison was left to protect it, consisting of five Field guns, half 
the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron of Punjab Cavalry, 
and the 8th Foot, the whole under the command of Little, the Brigadier 
of Cavalry. 

Jn the afternoon Sir Colin made a feint to the left of our position for 
the purpose of diverting the attention of the enemy from the real line 
of advance. He massed the Artillery in this direction, and ordered a 
constant mortar fire to be kept up during the night on the Begum 
palace and the barracks. To further strengthen tin; belief that opera- 
tions would be carried on from our left, some of the piquets on our 
right were drawn in ; this induced the enemy to make a slight demon- 
stratfon in that direction. They crossed the canal, but were speedily 
driven back by the Madras Horse Artillery guns. They then opened 


Now rh iK-ral Sir .luhii Ewart, K.C.B. 
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^re with a 12-pounder howitzer from the west side of the Guniti, when 
a really most extraordinary incident happened, which I am not sure I 
should have the courage to relate, were it not that Sir Dighton Probyn 
and Sir John Watson, who were close by and saw what took place, are 
able to vouch for the accuracy of my story. 

A shell, fortunately a blind one, from the enemy’s howitzer came 
into Watson’s squadron, which was drawn up under the bank of the 
Martiniere tank ; it struck a trooper’s saddle in front, and must have 
lifted the man partly out of it, for it passed between his thigh and the 
horse, tearing the saddle* to shreds, and sending one piece of it high 
into the air. The horse was knocked down, but not hurt ; the man s 
thigh was only badly bruised, and he was able to ride again in a few 
days. One of Watson’s officers. Captain Cosserat, having examined 
the man and horse, came up and reported their condition to Watson, 
who, of course, was expecting to bo told they were both dead, and 
added : ‘ I think we had better not tell this story in England, for no 
one would believe it.’ I myself was close to the squadron, and dis- 
tinctly saw what happened, f 

All that day (the 15th) I had been very hard at work, and was 
greatly looking forward to what I hoped would be a quiet night, when 
an Aide-de-camp appeared, who informed me that the Coinmander-in- 
Chief desired my presence at the Martiniere. 

On reporting myself to llis Excellency, he told me that he was not 
satisfied that a sufheient reserve of small-arm ammunition had been 
brought with the force-, and that the only chance of getting more in 
time was to send back to the Alambagh for it that night, adding that 
ho could neither afford the time nor spare the troops which would be 
required, were the business of fetching the additional supply to be post- 
poned until the following day. Sir Colin then asked mo if I tliought I 
could find my way back to the Alambagh in the dark. I answered, 
‘ I am sure I can.’ I might have hesitated to speak so confidently had 
I not taken the precaution of placing the man who had acted as my 
guide on the 14th in charge of some Afghan cJiuj)rassicsX attached to 
the Quartermaster-Genorars dtqmrtment, with strict orders not to lose 

* It was a Native saddle, sucli as Irtegular Cavalry used in those <lays, 
nuulc of felt without a tree. 

t On one oceasion, when I was teliing this stiUT to (lemnd Sir Samuel 
Browne, V.C., lie said that something similar hap{H‘ned at the battle of 
Sadnlapur on Ileceniber 2, 1818. He (lliMWiie) was Adjutant of his regiment 
(the 4t)tli Native Infantry), which was«lrawn nj> in line, witli u troopof Horse 
Artillery, eominamied hy Major Kinleshle, on its riglit Hank. Seeing that 
something unusual had (xsairred, Browne rode up to the troop, and found 
that one of the men hud had his Siuldle earned away from under him V»v a 
small ronmi sliot. The man, who happ ;ned at the moment to be standing 
up in his stirrups, escaped with a bruise, as did the horse. 

•t A kind of more or less responsible servant or messenger, so called fi\>m 
wearing a ehuprass, or badge of office. 
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,noqn Bnoqob oj mkl eviid bluov/ I .oiolaiefft ,ddgriof[i I .niixl lo drfgia 
hoaaaiqnix lokfO-ni-iohnjifnnioO orlT .oxii bolird y^ioxiism atro yai Yi 
I ora bfoit briB jioiiaxio lol yjiaaooofi ijioig odd ora noqo ylgnoiia yiOY 
'qfif{ lOYodxidvx dnd ^y;’i>nRaooon ddguodi I d'looao dadw odxid bluoo 
dxxdd ifijntiiO od bolfjjrigia bjif{ orf exx ,djxo'rdy/d> yd doxxd od dairai I .bonoq 
oxld dxxdi bo'iiaob nifo') •irfel .v/onora oxlJ fio oonsi/ha bluow ooiol orfd 
don bijx( ffoidnfrjxnfxnx dnoiofftna dxxdd exxv/ di dfn/;l oaoxfvx e'loorfio oorranbiO 
.dgxxdiratlA orli jji dlof od bnxx om ddiv/ do/sd og bluorfe eddgr/oid nood 
da'ift odd nl .iaof od od oniid on axxv/ o'lodd bxwj ,daub xiodd axxyx dl 
boYioooi bxxri 1 a’lob'fo oxfd gnid'ffxqo'f bnxx JxnonoO yra od dnovx I oonxidem 
oqoll .diooao yxn dnod/i iiiiif bodloanoo ^doidD-ni-iobn/unraoO odd raoid 
»aioonixJ xlJG oxfd do qoo'id j$ ora ifdiv/ gnidjxd yra bogiu yfgao'ida dnxxiO 
bluow dx dxfginnid 1 qx*xd dxfgin xx lod di/d ^yilix/ixO ovxdxj/l oxxioa exi IIow axx 
!o oonxiflo ono yxn dxxxfd vxoxid I .yino aovidxxVi yolqrao od loddod od 
yiliiYXiO OYidxxX bnji .bixioxl loxi nooa gxiiod -loxidioxi no bobnoqob eaooDixa 
do 91JJ abixjddxsoa lioxld oanxxood yHoixIo ^ileidhil xixxxld yidoinp oioxxi ovoxxi 
,yniono oxfd aao'ioxi oxiuxo ovx di dxixld ,ood ,dbd I .loode do bxxodexii Jxooy/ 
aaol nu'x blixoY/ aoYidxiZ Jxo'ioddixoe dog bnxx ,o^dx5do^qrai doxi exxw xfoidv/ 
bonijjlqzo I aixld HA .aoYfoaxnoxfd 'loddix dool od oldxx loddod od bns ^deh 
odxid od oxn boaaoiq oxl dxxxod aid do aaonbnid oxld xix dxxd JaionoO oxld od 
yxn bixd I di ora dixodxx 'xoiqqjxxi lood bluov/ oxi ora gnillod ,aioDflX}J oxld 
exivx di bnxi ,noixiiqo nv/o yxn od douda I di/d ; ora ddiv/ noray'idnnoo xiyxo 
xlgixll bxixx bxixidainfgnx/oY yd boixi/xqraooojx od od axxY/ 1 dxsifd bognxjnjj 
dood 1 .y'dxxYX!') o /idxiX do axxo'xbxixxpa o/idooqaoi lioiid xfdiY/ ,x{guoO 
riixiY/ od da'ifd Ifdo boininl fnxxi JraonoO odxxiobiexioo brux bxiid yxn do oyjxoI 
boT dnixxiodiioid Hod x)d xsilaxidlid oxid od noiid ^mooi'fdo y’lfxxYxi'J owd odd 
og od axxYx dxijxdaiaaxx axil dixifd ,doqob ooxuinbiO oiid do ogixxdo xii jiv/oiH 
alouiiJD lod ^90^^o dJshxiaainfxnoO odd xldiv/ ograxnxx odyldeel bxux ,ora ridiv/ 
.noidinuraniJi oxld dox.d grind od ifoiilv/ xioqu 
fxixxi adxxBV'iOH yni o'loriv/ ooxilq oxld od dog 1 oiodod dixxb odix/p hxxy/ dl 
yxii 8ixv/ dxjxlV/ .obiixg yxn bnil od bodooqzo I oioxf// bnxx ,bodooHoD 
nx oqxioao aixl obiirri bxxd oH ! boixxoqqjw-db bfid od ixiifd ixxoxf od loiiod 
•loddxx aixoi/oiq oxfd adoxiddxx a'yinono odd no dnoopoenoo noiaudnoo odd 
onijxood f)xni — lijxqHob nr axxv/ I S* Y/on onob od od exxv/ imV/l .noon 
odd ni xlgJidinxxIA oxid bnfi od ydilidxx yra do Ixxddduob oioxxi bnxx oioni 
ayxxY/Ixx I xloixi/x ^aaxxtjxnoo xi do bixi oxfd ddiv/ bnxx ,dxfgiiyxib ybf .dixxb 
odd ffgr;oxld novo ,ydIxioinib olddil fwud evjid bluoifa 1 ,ora duoda boxnxxo 
•lodiiw bfijj aoni/jxT ytf bodoomodni axxw lovo dog od b«d ow yiinnoo 
bxxdxxfxxlxiT. oxld uion gniHiraoKpiioonn odd do diioqa od don .Heanioo 
-iabnfixx(xxxo') oxfd Hod yfdiaaoq doxi bfuoo I .dax/xii I og ,iov9woH .diod 
bxixl oxf doiifv/ 'iod ydtxb xi duo ynxxo od oldxinu axxv/ I dBxfd doidO nx 
-ooHoooi nwo yra od dauid od dud di lod gnxiidon axxw oiodd — ora bodooloa 

.deed odd lod oqoxf bnxx oduoi odd do noid 
yioIIidiA odd od bomixdoi I .nixnd ni duq noi>d gnivad gnixidyvova 
►uoda ,bnij ,o8iod daoid a bodnuonx ,*idanib ydaad a bogxxnain eoauovid 
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9 p.m,, started off, accompanied by Younghusband, Hugh Gough, the 
unlucky Ordnance officer, two squadrons of Cavalry, and 150 camels. 

We got on well enough until we reached the broken ground near the 
present Native Cavalry lines, when we lost the road, or rather track, 
for road there was none. We could see nothing but the liglits of the 
enemy’s piquets at an uncomfortably short distance to our right. I 
struck a match, and made out from the compass the right direction ; 
but that did not lielp us to clear the ravines, which, in our efforts to 
turn or get through them, made our w’ay appear interminable. At 
length wo found ourselves upon open ground ; but, alas ! liaving 
edged off too much to our right w’e were in close proximity to the 
enemy’s piquets, and could distinctly hear their voices. We halted to 
collect the long string of camels, and as soon as they were got in order 
started off again. I led tlie way, every few minutes striking a light to 
see how the comjpass was pointing, and to take an anxious look at my 
watch, for I was beginning to fear I should not be able to accomplish 
my task by the given time. Our pace was necessarily slow, and our 
halts frequent, for tlio little party had to be carefully kept together. 

At last the Jalalabad fort was reached and passed. I then told 
Hugh Gough, whose squadron was in front, that we had better halt, 
for wo could not bo far from the Alainbagh, and I was afraid that if wo 
approached in a body we should bo tired upon, in which case the 
camel-drivers would assuredly run away, there would be a stampede 
amongst the camels, and we might find it difficult to make ourselves 
known. I decided it would bo best for me to go on alone, and 
arranged with Gough that he should remain where he was until I 
returned. 

The Alainbagh proved to be farther off than I calculated, and I was 
beginning to fear I had lost iny way, when all at once a great- wall 
loomed in front of me, and I could just make out the figure of tho 
sentry pacing up and down. I hailed him, and ordered him to ask the 
sergeant of the guard to summon the officer on duty. When the 
latter appeared, I explained to him my object in coming, and begged 
him to have tho ammunition boxes ready for lading by the time I 
returned with the camels. I then rode back to where 1 had left Gough, 
and the whole procession proceeded to the Alainbagh. 

Already half tho night was gone ; but beyond the time required for 
loading tho camels there was no delay ; the utmost assistance was 
afforded us, and ere long wo started on our return journey. 

Hay had dawned before wo came in sight of tho Hilkusha, and by 
tho time I had made tho ammunition over to the Ordnance officer it 
wag broad daylight. As I rode up to the Martini^re I could see old 
Sir Colin, only partially dressed, standing on the steps in evident 
anxiety at my non-arrival. 

Ho was delighted when at last I appeared, expressed himself very 

I2-I2 
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pleased to see 1110, and, havin" made many kind and complimentary 
remarks as to the success of the little expedition, he told me to go otf 
and get something to eat as quickly as possible, for we were to start 
directly the men had breakfasted. That was a very happy moment for 
me, feeling that I had earned my Chief’s approbation and justified his 
selection of me. I went off to the Artillery camp, and refreshed the 
inner man with a steak cut off a gun bullock which had been killed by 
a round shot on the 14th. 

At 8 a.m. the troops moved off. I was ordered to go with the 
advance guard.* Hope’s and Russell’s brigades came next, with 
Travers’s Heavy battery, Peel’s Naval Brigade, and Middleton’s Field 
battery. 

Greathed's brigade (except the 8th Foot left at the Dilkusha), with 
Bourchier’s battery, remained to guard onr left Hank until mid-day, 
when it was ordered to follow the column and form its rear guard. 

The offer of a Native who volunteered to guide us was accepted, and 
Sir Colin, who rode just behind the advance guard, had Kavanagh 
with him, whose local knowledge proved very valuable. 

The enemy had been so completely taken in by the previous day’s 
reconnaissance that they had not the slightest suspicion we should 
advance from our right, the result being that we were allowed to cross 
the canal without opposition. f We kept close along the river bank, our 
left being partially concealed by the high grass. About a mile beyond 
the canal we turned sharp to the left, and passed through the narrow 
street of a sinall village, coming immediately under fire from some 
houses on our right, and from the top of a high wall above and 
beyond them, wliich turned out to be tlie north-east corner of the 
Sikandarbagh. 

The greatest confusion ensued, and for a time there was a complete 
block. The Cavalry in advance were checked by a fierce fire poured 
directly on them from the front : they were powerless, and the only 
thing for them to do was to force their way back, down the confined 

* It consisted of Blunt’s troop of Hors(3 Artillery, the wing of the 53rd 
Foot, and Goiigh’.s sfjiiadron of Hod.son’s Horse. 

t We had not, however, gone far, when a body of rebel Infantry, about 
2,000 strong, managing to elude thvfitlied’.s brigade, crossed the canal, and, 
creeping quietly up, ru.shed the Martiiiiere. Sir Colin liad left Lieutenant 
Patrick Stewart, an unusiially proniising officer of the Bengal Engineers, on 
tlic top of the Martiniere to keep Outrani informed of our movements by 
means of the semapljore, and while Stewart w'as sending a message he and 
Watson (who was with him) observed the enen>y close iiT> to the building. 
They flew down the .staircase, jum])ed on their lionse.s, and, joining Watsons 
s(puidron and the two Madras Native Horse Artillery gnus, rode to the city 
side of the Martiniere to try and cut off the enemy, who, finding no one inside 
the building, and seeing their line of retreat threatened, made the best of tlieir 
way back to the city. Several were killed by the Horse Artillery, which 
opened ujKin them with grape, and by Watson’s sowars. 
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lane wo had just passed up, which by this time was crammed with 
Infantry and Artillery, making** confusion worse confounded.’ As soon 
as the Cavalry had cleared out, the 53rd lined the bank which ran 
along the side of the lane nearest the Sikandarbagh, and by their fire 
caused all those of the rebels who had collected outside the walls to 
retire within the enclosure. This opened a road for Blunt, who, lead- 
ing his guns up the bank with a splendid courage, unlimbered and 
opened fire within sixty yards of the building. 

Blunt found himself under a heavy fire from three different directions 
— on the right from the Sikandarbagh ; on the left and left front from 
the barracks, some huts (not twenty yards off), and a serai; and in 
front from the mess-house, Kaisarbagh, and other buildings. In these 
three directions he pointed his guns, regardless of deadly fire, especially 
from the huts on the left. 

It would, however, have been impossible for the advance guard to 
have held its ground miicdi longer, so it was with a feeling of the 
utmost relief that I beheld Hope’s brigade coming up the lane to our 
assistance. A company of the 53rd, in the most brilliant manner, 
forced the enemy from the position they held on our left front, and 
the Highlanders, without a moment’s hesitation, climbed on to the 
huts — the point, as I have already said, from which the heaviest fire 
proceeded ; they tore off the roofs, and, leaping into the houses, drove 
the enemy before them right throiigh the serai and up to the barracks, 
which they seized, and for the remainder of the operations these 
barracks were held by the 93rd. 

This action on the part of the Highlanders was as serviceable as it 
was heroic, for it silenced the fire most destructive to the attacking 
force ; but for all that, our position was extremely critical, and 
Sir Colin, perceiving the danger, at once decided that no further move 
could be attempted until we had gained possession of the Sikandar- 
bagh. It was, indeed, a formidable-looking place to attack, about 
130 yards square, surrounded by a thick brick wall twenty feet high, 
carefully loopholed, and flanked at the corners by circular bastions. 
There was only one entrance, a gateway on the south side, protected 
by a traverse of earth and masonry, over whicli was a double- storied 
guard-room. Close to the north side of the enclosure was a pavilion 
with a fiat roof prepared for musketry, and from the whole place an 
incessant fire was being kept up. 

Sir Colin, in order to get a better view of the position, and thus be 
able to decide in what direction the attack could most advantageously 
be made, rode up the bank and placed himself close to one of Blunt’s 
guns. Mansfield and Hope Grant were on either side, and Augustus 
Anson and I were directly behind, when I heard the Commander in- 
Chief exclaim, ‘ I am hit.’ Luckily it was only by a spent bullet, 
which had passed through a gunner (killing him on the spot) before It 
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struck Sir Colin on the thigh, causing a severe contusion, but nothing 
more. It was a moment of acute anxiety until it was ascertained that 
no great damage had been done. • 

By this time one of Travers’s guns and a howitzer, which with con- 
siderable difficulty had been dragged up the bank, opened tire on the 
point selected by Sir Colin for the breacli — the south-east corner of the 
wall surrounding the Sikandarbagh.* Instantly Hardy (Captain of the 
battery) was killed and the senior Subaltern wounded : Blunt’s charger 
was shot, and of the few men under his command 14 Europeans and 
6 Gun Lascars were killed or wounded ; 20 of the troop-horses were 
also knocked over.f 

"While the heavy guns were at work on the breach, Adrian Hope, 
with the odrd, cleared off a body of the enemy who had collected on 
our left front, and connected the barracks with the main attack by a 
line of skinnishers. 

In less than half an hour an opening three feet square and three feet 
from the ground had been made in the wall. It would have been 
better had it been larger, but time was precious ; Sir Colin would not 
wait, and ordered the assault to begin. The Infantry had been lying 
dowm, under siich slight cover as was available, impatiently awaiting 
for this order. The moment it reached them, up they sprang with one 
accord, and with one voice uttered a shout which must have fore- 
shadowed defeat to the defenders of the Sikandarbagh. The 93rd 
under Lieutenant -Colonel Ewart, and the 4th Punjab Infantry under 
Lieutenant Paul, led the way, closely followed by the 53rd under 
Lieutenant-Colonel GordonJ of the 93rd Highlanders, and one of the 
battalions of J.>etachments under Major Roger Barnston. 

• This wall has lung since b<-cii built up, and the wlndt* phus' is so (»vcr- 
growii uith jungle tliat it was with dilticulty I could traen the actual site of 
the breach when I last visiUMl Lucknow in 

f Blunt's troojt, when it h ft rinballa in May, 18.')7, consisttfd of 93 
Kuroj)eans and 20 Native (iiui Lis<-ars. It .suffered .so .sevendy at Delhi that 
only live gun.s could be manne<l when it niarche<l from there in iSejitembcr, 
and after the light at Agra its t<ttal loss amounted to 12 kilhsl and 25 
wounded. Four guns eoiihl then with difficulty he manmil. When Blunt 
left the troop in .lanuary, 185S, to take eonimaml of Bourchiej ’s Field Battery, 
C9 out of the 113 men with whom he ha<l commenee<l tlie eam|Miigu had been 
kille<i or wounded ! The trooj> would have been unservieeable, ha<l men not 
volunteered for it from other corps, and drivers been jmisP jI to it from the 
Royal Artillery. At the eonimema-rnent of the Mutiny Blunt wa.s a subaltern, 
and in ten months he found himwlf a LieuUujant Colonel and a C. B. Duiek 
promotion and great rewards indeed, but nothing more than he richly <Ieserved ; 
for .s<ddom, if ever, has a battery and its commander had a grander record 
to .sIjow’. 

X (.’aptuin Walton was tlnr senior oflicter of the regiment ])reHent, and took 
1 consj>i( uous part in leading it, but as in Sir Colin CamplMdl’s opinion he 
was t(xj junior to be in commaml, LieuUuiant-Colonel Gordon was apjoiiited 
as a tenqK>rary mea.sure. 
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It was a magnificent sight, a sight never to be forgotten — that glorious 
struggle to be the first to enter the deadly breach, the prize to the 
winner of the race being certain death! Highlanders and Sikhs, 
Punjabi Mahomedans, Hogras^ and Pathans, all vied with each other 
in the generous competition. f 

A Highlander was the first to reach the goal, and was shot dead as 
he jumped into the enclosure ; a man of the 4th Punjab Infantry came 
next, and met the same fate. Then followed Captain Burroughs and 
Lieutenant Cooper, of the 98rd, and immediately behind them their 
Colonel (Ewart), Captain Lumsden, of the 80th Bengal Infantry, J and 
a number of Sikhs and Highlanders as fast as they could scramble 
through the opening. A drummer-boy of the 93rd must have been one 
of the first to pass that grim boundary between life and death, for when 
I got in I found him just inside the breach, lying on his back quite dead 
— a pretty, innocent-looking, fair-haired lad, not more than fourteen 
years of age. 

The crush now became so great in the men’s eagerness to get through 
the opening and join the conflict within, that a regular block w’as the 
consequence, which every minute became more hopeless. One party 
made for the gateway and another for a barred window § close by, 
determined to force an entrance by them. The traverse having been 
rushed by the 4th Punjab Infantry gallantly led by a Dogra Subadar,!| 
a Punjabi Mahomedan of this distinguished corps behaved with the 
most conspicuous In'avery. The enemy, having been driven out of the 
earthwork, mad(‘ for tiie gateway, the heavy doors of which were in the 
act of being closed, when the Mahomedan (Mukairab Khan by name) 
pushed his left arm, on which he carried a shield, between them, thus 
preventing their l)eing shut ; on his hand being badly wounded by a 
sword-cut, he drew it out, instantly thrusting in tlie other arm, when 
the right hand was all but severed from the wrist.*! But he gained his 

* The word ‘ Dogra’ was originally ajH)licd to the Kaj{>ut clans in tlie hills 
and sub-inoutanc traots to the north of tlie lUvi. In later years it included 
hill Raj|»uts south of the Ravi, and in military i>arlance all these Rajjmtswho 
enlisteil in our ranks came tt' bf ealle»l Dogras. 

t In consequtuico of the behavitiiir of the 1th Puniab Infantry on this 
occjusiou, and in other engagements in whieh they server! with the Oord High- 
landers, the ollieers and men of the latter corps took a great liking to the 
former regiment, and some yeai*s after the Mutiny two ollieers of the Pllrd, 
who were candidates Ibr the Statf Corps, specially applied to he posted to the 
4th Punjab Infantry. 

X Attached us Interpreter to the i>3rd Highlanders. 

§ It was here (’antnin Walton, of the .Mini, was severely wounded. 

II Suhadar Cokal Sing was miMitioneil by the Coinmander-in-Chief in 
de.^iatches tbr his comluet on this occasion. 

*1 For this act of lieroism Mukarrah Khan was given the Order of Merit, the 
Indian equivalent to the Victoria ('ross, but eariying with it an increase of 
my. At the end of the eanqMiign Mukarrah Klian left the service, but when 
Iris old Commanding otlieer, Colonel Wilde, went to the UrnUyla e.xiHHiition 
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object — the doors could not be closed, and were soon forced open 
altogether, upon wliich the 4th Punjab Infantry, the 58rd, 93rd, and 
some of the Detachments, swarmed in. 

This devoted action of Mukarrab Khan I myself witnessed, for, with 
Augustus Anson, I got in immediately behind the storming party. As 
we reached the gateway, Anson was knocked off his horse by a bullet, 
which grazed the base of the skull just behind the right ear, and stunned 
him for a moment — the next, he was up and mounted again, but was 
hardly in the saddle when his horse was shot dead. 

The scene that ensued requires the pen of a Zola to depict. The 
rebels, never dreaming that we should stop to attack such a formidable 
position, had collected in the Sikandarl)agh to the number of upwards 
of 2,000, with the intention of falling upon our riglit flank so soon as 
we should become entangled amongst the streets and houses of the 
Hazratganj.* They were now completely caught in a trap, the only 
outlets being by the gateway and the breach, through which our troops 
continued to pour. There coubl therefore be no thought of escape, and 
they fought with the desperation of men without hope of mercy, and 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as they could. Inch by inch 
they were forced back to the pavilion, and into the space between it and 
the north wall, where they were all shot or bayoneted. There they lay 
in a heap as hi^di as my head, a heaving, surging mass of dead and 
dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, one of tliose 
which even in the excitement of battle and the flush of victory make 
one feel strongly what a horrible side there is to war. The wretched 
wounded men could not get clear of their dead comrades, however 
great their .struggles, and those near the top of this ghastly pile of 
writhing humanity vented their rage and disappointment on every 
British ofheer who approached by showering upon him abuse of the 
gros.sest description. 

The tiring and fighting did not cease altogether for sonu* lime after 
the main body of the rebels were destroyed. A f(‘W got up into the 
guard-room above the gateway, and tried to barricade themselve.s in ; 
others sought shelter in the bastions, but none escaped the vengeance 
of the soldiers. There were some; deadly combats l)etwei n the iuutinou.s 
8epoy.s and the Sikhs. Eventually all the relxds were killed, save three 
or four wlio dro[>ped over the wall on the city side. It is to be hoped 
they lived to toll the tale of the dauntlos.s courage whicli carried every- 
thing before it. 

Con.sidering the tremendous odd.s which tlioso who first entered 
through the breach were exposed to, and the desperate nature of the 


in ISfJ.'J, Mukariub Khan turned U]» and insisted on .se rving witli him os an 
ordt-rly. 

One of tlie prinei|>al thorough fare.s of Lucknow. 
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fighting, our losses were astonishingly small. The 9.‘lr(l had 2 olUcers 
and 2d men (including the Sergeant-Major) killed, and 7 ollicers and 
61 men wounded. 

The 4th Punjab Infantry went into action with four British officers, 
of whom two were killed and one was severely wounded. Sixty-nine 
of the Native officers and men were also killed or wounded.* 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The operation which I have tried to describe in the last chapter was 
not completed until well on in the afternoon, when tlie movement 
towards the Residency was at once proceeded with. To the left as we 
advanced the ground was fairly open (witli the exception of quite a 
small vilhige) for about 1,100 yards in the direction of the British 
Infantry mess-house. To the right also, for about IKK) yards, there was 
a clear space, then a belt of jungle intersected by huts and small 
gardens extending for about 400 yards further, as far as the Shah 
Najaf,t a handsome white-domed tomb, surroumled by a court-yai-d, and 
enclosed by high masonry loopholed walls ; and l)eyoud the Shah Najaf 
rose the Kadam Rasul, ‘ another tomb standing on a slight eminence. 

But little opposition was experienced from tlie village, which was 
carried l>y the Infantry, while the Artillery were brought up to open tire 
on the Shah Najaf and Kadam Rasul. The latt(*r was soon occupied 
by the 2nd Punjab Infantry, belonging to Griathed's brigade, which 
had by this time joined tin' main body ; but the Shah Najaf proved a 
harder nut to crack. This building was almost concealed by dense 

* Lieutenant I’aiil, the Conuuandant, was killed. Lieutenant Oldlield 
mortally, and Lieutenant MeQuet n severely, Witumled. Lii uteiiant Willoughby, 
wlm bmuglit tlte regiment out of notion, was quite a lad, and was killed at 
Knhiya tlje following April. Botli he and Met.hieen were reeommeiuled for 
the V.t\ f<»r tlieir gallantry on this oeeasion. After the tight was over, one 
of tl)e Native ollieers, bemoaning tin* b'ss of tbe Uiitisb otlieers. asked me w bo 
would be .sent to rephiee lln ni. He adde<l : ‘ Suhih, hnm /eg lonn men I ufaif 
tez hitia nuujnr jaihj hi } (uuhiUist luthin jdiitc ' Sir. we can figbt well, but we 
do not understand military arrangements What the old .sohlier intended 
to convey to me was his s< n.se <*f the inahility of himself and his launrades to 
do without the leadi iship atnl general management of the British ol!ieer.s. 

f Shah Najaf is the tomb of Clia/i-nd din Haidar, fust King of Oudh, 
built by liimself. It deiivrs its name from Najaf, tbe liill on wlueh is built 
the t<»mb of Ali, the .son-in-law of Mahomed, ami of w hich tomb this is sjiid to 
be a eopy, 

Z Tbe Kadam Hasul, or iVophet's footprint, a Maluunedan ulace of worship, 
which contained a stone iH'ariug the iinpre.s8 of the foot of tbe Pmphet, brought 
from Arabia by a pilgrim. During the Mutiny tlie holystone w’as carried otf. 
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jungle, and its great strength therefore remained unsuspected until we 
got quite close up to it. 

Barnston’s battalion of Detachments advanced in skirmishing order, 
under cover of our guns. One of the shells most unfortunately burst 
prematurely, wounding Major Barnston so severely that he died soon 
afterwards. Whether it was that the men were depressed by the loss of 
their leader, or that they were not prepared for the very damaging fire 
which suddenly poured upon them, I know not, but certain it is that 
they wavered, and for a few minutes there was a slight panic. The 
Commander-in-Chief, with Hope Grant, Mansfield, Adrian Hope, and 
their respective staffs, were sitting on their horses anxiously awaiting 
the result of the attack, when all at once it became apparent that there 
was a retrograde movement on the part of some of the men, who were 
emerging from the belt of jungle and hastening towards us. Norman 
was the first to grasp the situation. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
galloped into their midst, and called on them to pull themselves 
together ; the men rallied at once, and advanced into the cover from 
which they had for the moment retreated. I had many opportunities 
for noting Norman’s coolness and presence of mind under fire. On this 
particular occasion these qualities w'ere most marked, and his action 
was most timely. 

More Infantry were brought up, but without avail. The enemy 
evidently were determined to prevent the capture of the Shah Najaf. 
Fire was now opened upon us from a heavy gun on the other side of 
the Gumti (the first shot from which blew up one of the ammunition 
W'aggons belonging to the Naval Brigade), and all the cannon that 
were collected at the Kaisarbagh and mess-house w’cre brought to bear 
upon us. The inusketry fire w'a.s incessant, and Peel’s men suffered so 
severely that one of his guns could not be worked. 

Sir Colin was beginning to get extremely anxious, and no wonder — 
the position was most uncomfortable, and the prospect very gloomy. 
Three hours since the attack began ! The day was rapidly drawing to 
a close, and we were no nearer our object ; on the contrary, the 
opposition became every moment stronger, and the fire more deadly. 
A retreat w as not to be tliought of ; indeed, our remaining so long 
stationary had been an encouragement to the enemy, and every one 
felt that the only chance for the little British army fighting against 
;10,00() desper.'ite inutimars, with every advantage of position and 
intimate knowledge of locality in their favour, was to continue to 
advance at all hazards ; and this our galbuit old (diief decided to do. 
Placing liimself at the head of the 9Hrd, be explained to the only too 
eager Highlanders the dangerous nature of the service, and called on 
them to follow' hinj. There w’as no mistaking the response; cheer 
after cheer rent the air as they listened to the words of the Chief they 
knew BO well, and believed in so thoroughly, assuring him of their 
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readiness to follow whithersoever he should lead, do whatever he 
should direct. They moved off, followed by Peel’s guns dragged by 
sailors and some of the Madras Fusiliers, the advance of the party 
being covered by Middleton’s Field battery, which dashed to the front 
and opened with grape. 

Almost instantaneously the narrow path along which we were 
proceeding was choked with wounded otlicers and dead and struggling 
horses. It was hero that Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Colin’s Aide-de- 
camp, lost his arm, and his brother (another Aide-de-camp) was 
wounded. Adrian Hope’s horse was shot dead — indeed, very few 
escaped injury, either to themselves or their horses. I was one of the 
lucky few. On reaching the wall of the Shah Najaf enclosure, it was 
found to be twenty feet high, no entrance could be seen, and there 
were no scaling-ladders available, so there was nothing for it but to 
endeavour to breach the massive wall.* The ‘24-pounder8 hammered 
away at it for some time, but proved quite unequal to the task ; though 
only a few yards off, they made no impression whatever, and it seemed 
as if the attempt to take the position must be abandoned. Peel was, 
therefore, ordered to withdraw his guns under cover of some rockets, 
which were discharged into the enclosure, and Hope was directed to 
retire as soon as he could collect the killed and wounded. 

Captain Allgood, Sir Colin’s trusted Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
was the bearer of the order. He and Hope, after consulting together, 
determined that before tlie latter obeyed they would try to discover if 
there did not exist an opening in some other part of the walls. 
Assistc'd by a H('rg('ant of the 9drd, they set about their search, and 
actually did lind a narrow gap, through which they could see that the 
enemy, territied and thrown into confusion by the exploding rockets 
falling amongst them, were fast abandoning the building. The two 
friends helped each otlier through the gap, and, followed by some 
Highlaiuh'rs, tliey proceeded across the now deserted enclosure to 
secure the only gateway, which was on the opposite side to that which 
we had attacked ; and Allgood liad the great pleasure of announcing to 
the Commander-in-Chief that there was no need to retire, for the 
formidable position was in our possession. 

It was getting dark when at length wo occupied the Shall Najaf; 
some of us got on to the top of tlie building to take a look round. 
There was just light enough to show us a sepoy sauntering uncon- 
cernedly u[) to the gate, evidently in happy ignorance of what had 
happened. Ho soon discovered that his comrades were no longer 
masters of the situation, and, letting his musket fall, ho made all 

* Lb'uttMiaiit Salmon, H,X. (now Adininil Sir Nowell Salmon, K.C. H. ), 
climbed up a tree overhanging this wall, in ortler to see what was going on 
behind it ; he ancceeiLsl in obtaining useful inhtrmation, hut on being |K'r- 
ceived, was tired at and badly wounded. He received the V.C. 
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haste to the river, into which he dropped, and swam to the other 
side. 

Sir Colin and my General took up their quarters in the Shah Najaf, 
but only nominally, for after a scratch dinner we all joined the troops, 
who bivouacked where they stood. 

The force was disposed in a semicircle, extending from the Shah 
Najaf to the barracks. The wounded were placed in the huts near the 
Sikandarbagh, where they passed a most comfortless night, for when 
the sun set it rapidly got cold, and the hospital arrangements were 
necessarily on a very limited scale. 

By this time I was dead beat, having been for sixty hours continually 
in the saddle, except when I lay down for a short nap on the night of 
the 14th. 

We were not allowed, however, to have a very long night’s rest. 
Hours before dawn on the 17th we w'ere roused by the beating of 
drums and ringing of bells (an impotent attempt on the part of the 
rebel leaders to excite the enthusiasm of their followers), which caused 
the troops to prepare for an attack and stand to their arms. But the 
enemy were not in a mood to encounter us in the open, small as our 
numbers were; they had suffered heavily the day before, and they 
must have begun to realize that their strongest positions were in- 
adequate against British pluck and determination. 

The mess-house was the next point to be carried, but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief thought it would be prudent to make our left quite 
secure in the first instance. The duty of occupying the houses and 
gardens situated between the barracks and Banks’s house was 
entrusted to Brigadier Russell. Four bungalows,* in which the 
officers of tlie 32nd Foot had lived, were first seized. Russell then 
pushed on towards Banks’s house, which it was necessary to occupy, as 
it commanded the crossing over the canal, by which we communicated 
with the Dilkusha, and by which it was thought that the people rescued 
from the Residency would have to be brought aw'ay. Russell, 
avoiding the main road, advanced under cover of his Artillery, and 
forced the rebels to vacate this importtmt position, and Banks’s house 
was held during the remainder of the operations b} 50 men of the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant F. Keen.f 

In the meanthne a heavy fire from Peel’s guns had been opened on 
the mess-house — a double-storied building, situated on shghtly rising 
ground, surrounded by a ditch 12 feet broad, and beyond that at some 
little distance by a loop-holed w'all. 

Our losses on the previous day had been very severe, and Sir Colin, 

* Marked D on the map. 

f Now Major-General Keen, C.B. It was an extremely responsible charge 
for so young an officer with such a small party, as it was veiy isolated and 
exposed to attack. 
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anxious to spare his men as much as possible, d(?cided to batter the 
place freely with Artillery before permitting it to be attacked. Peel’s 
guns and Longden’s mortars were therefore Ijronght to bear upon it, 
and kept up a continual fire until 3 p.m., when the enemy seemed to 
think they liad had enough, their musketry fire slackened off, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, considering the assault might safely be made, 
gave the order to advance. The attacking party was commanded by 
Brevet-^fajor Wolseley,* of the 90th Light Infantry, and consisted of 
a company of his own regiment, a piquet of the .')3rd Foot under 
Captain Hopkins, and a few men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Powlett, supported by Barnston’s Detachments, under Captain 
Guise, of the 90th. 

The building and its many outhouses were carried with a rush, and 
the enemy, who hastily retreated to the Moti Mahal, t were followed 
across the road, where our troops were stopped by the high wall which 
enclosed that building. Wols(‘ley then s(‘nt for some Sappers, who 
quickly opened out a space through \vhich tln-y all passed. The IMoti 
Mahal W'as hotly defended, but without avail, and ere the sun set the 
last position which separated the relieved frean tlie relieving forces was 
in our possession. 

As the party moved ofT to attack the mess-house, Sir (’olin, who, on 
his white horse, was interestedly watching the proceedings, ordered 
me to procure a reginionfal colour and place it on one of the turrets of 
tlio building, that Outram might be able to judge how far we had 
advanced. I rode olf accordingly to the 2nd Punjab Infantry, stand- 
ing close by, and rciiuested the Commandant, Captain Green, to let mo 
have one of his colours. He at once complied, and I galloped with it 
to the mess-house. As I entered, I was met by Sir David Baird (one 
of Sir Colin's Aides-de-camp), and Captain Hopkins, of the 53rd Foot, 
by both of whom I was assisted in getting the llag with its long staff 
up the inconveniently narrow staircase, and in planting it on the 
turret n(‘arest the Kaisarbagh, which was about yards off. No sooner 
did the enemy perceive what wo were about, than shot after shot was 
aimed at the colour, and in a very few minutes it was knocked ovei, 
falling into the ditch below. I ran down, picked it up, and again 
placed it in p(^sition, only for it to be once more shot down and hurled 
into the ditch, just as Norman and I.eimox (who had bem sent by 
Sir Colin to report what was going on in th(‘ interior of the Kaisar- 
bagh) appeared on the roof. Once more I picked up the colour, and 
found that this time the stalf had been broken in two. Notwithstand- 
ing, I nianagt'd to prop it up a third time on the turret, and it wa« not 
again hit, tliough the enemy continued to fire at it for some time. 

* Now Fiold-Marshal Viscount Wolsclcy, K.P.. Conunander-in -Chief. 

t Called the I’curl I’aluco from the fancied n-scmblance of one of its domes 
(since destroynl) to the curve of a |M?arl. 
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Outram, unwilling to risk unnecessary loss oE men, did not greatly 
extend his position until he was sure we were close at hand, but he 
was not idle. While Sir Colin was slowly working his way towards 
him on the 16th, he had gradually occupied such buildings as lay in 
the direction of our advance. From the mess-house we could see the 
British flag flying on the top of the engine-house, only a short distance 
beyond the Moti Mahal, which satisfactory piece of intelligence Nor- 
man went down to report to Sir Colin, who, with his Chief of the Staff, 
had just arrived. I followed Norman, and we two made our way to 
the western wall of the Pearl Palace enclosure, outside which Oiitram 
and Havelock were standing together. They Iiad run the gauntlet of 
the enemy’s lire in coining from the engine house ; Colonel Robert 
Napier and two other oflicers who accompanied tliein, having been 
wounded, had to bo carried back. Some of Lennox’s Sappers set to 
work, and soon made a hole in the wall* large enough for these two 
distinguished men to pass through. 

I had never before met either of them. In Afghanistan Outram had 
been a friend of my father, who had often spoken to me about him in 
terms of the warmest admiration, and Ins courage and chivalry were 
known and appreciated throughout India. It was therefore with feel- 
ings of the most lively interest that I beheld this man, whose character 
I so greatly admired. He was then flfty-four years of age, strong 
and broad-shouldered, in no way broken down by the heavy load of 
responsibility and anxiety he had had to bear, or the hardships he had 
gone through. Havelock, the hero of a hundred lights, on the contrary, 
looked ill, worn and depressed, but brigliteiied up a little when Norman 
told him he had been made a K.C.B. 

Sir Colin waited to receive these two heroes on the gi'oimd sloping 
down from the mess-house, and it was there that the meeting between 
the three veterans took place. A most impressive and memorable 
scene was that meeting, which has been well depicted in the historical 
picture by Barker. 

As if to show the rage and disappointment of the enemy at this evi- 
dence of the succcvss of our operations, every gun in the Kaisarbagh was 
turned upon us, and it was under a shower of shot and shell that the 
interview was held ; it did not last long, for it was neither the time 
nor the place to discuss plans for the future. All Sir Colin could then 
say was tliat the troops should bo removed outside laicknow as soon 
as the women and children had been brought away, and he expressed 
his ‘thankfulness that the rtdiefof the garrison had been accomplished.’ 

Norman and I obtained permission to accompany Outraniand Have- 
lock back to the Residency. It was intensely but painfully interesting 
to visit this scene of so many acts of heroism, and of so much suffer- 

* A slab let into the south-west corner of the wall marks the spot 
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ing endured with unexampled fortitude. We first went to the posts 
occupied by Havelock’s force in the Chatta Marizil, and in other build- 
ings which have long since disappeared. At one of these we stopped to 
watch the Artillery trying to silence the enemy’s guns on the opposite 
side of the river. We talked to the men, who w’ere keen to hear news 
from the outer world and the story of our advance. It was some little 
time before we discovered in one of them the Commander of the 
battery, Captain William Olphcrts,* for in his soiled and torn summer 
clothing, his face thin, worn, and begrimed with smoke, it was difficult 
to distinguish the officer from liis men, and it was under these level- 
ling circumstances that I had the honour of making the acquaintance 
of my distinguished brother officer, whose audacious courage on the 
occasion of Havelock’s advance over the Charbagh bridge had won the 
admiration of everyone in the force, and gained for liim the Victoria 
Cross. 

We next came to the Bailoy-guard; and as w(* looked at the battered 
walls and gateway, not an inch without a mark from a round shot or 
bullet, we marvelled that Aitken and Loughman could have managed 
to defend it for nearly five months. There was plenty of evidence on 
all the surrounding buildings of the dangerous nature of the service 
wliich they and their gallant Native comrades had so admirably per- 
formed. Although we w’cre pressed for time, we could not resist 
stopping to speak to some of the Native officers and sepoys, wdiose 
magnificent loyalty throughout the siege w'as one of the most gratifying 
features of the Mutiny. 

At length wx* came to the Residency itself, where we met a few* old 
friends and actjuaintances, w’ho welcomed us with the most touching 
enthusiasm. Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Inglis and the Rev. J. P. Harris 
and his wife I had known at Peshawar ; there were also ]\[r8, Fletcher 
Hayes, the widow of the poor fellow whose murder by the men of his 
own escort near Mainpuri I have related, and Mrs. Case, the widow of 
the brave Major of the 82nd, who lost his life at the afiair of Chinhut. 
Mrs. Inglis showed us tlie tiny room which she and her children had 
shared wdth Mrs. Case all through the siege ; but it was difficult to get 
any of them to speak of their miserable experiences, which were too sad 
and terrible, and too recent to be talked about, an<l tliey naturally pre- 
ferred to dwell on their thankfulness for tlie relief that had come at 
last, and to listen to our account of wliat had happened in other places. 

It was too late then to go round the position ; that had to be left for 
another day; indeed, it w'as quite dark when wo returned to Head- 
Quarters, established by our Chief in the open, his soldierly instincts 
prompting him to remain with his troops. 

• Now General Sir William Olpherts, V.C., K.C.B. 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

The nifjht of the 17th passed off quietly. Before daybreak the next 
morning the troops were under arms. Thousands of the enemy had 
collected in the Kaisarbagh, and for the protection of the mess-house, 
the Tara Koti, about 200 yards to the south-west, was seized and held, 
as from this position a flanking fire could be brought to bear upon any 
enemy advancing from tlie Kaisarbagh. 

The most difficult part of Sir Colin’s task had yet to be accomplished 
— the bringing away of the women and children, and the sick and 
wounded, from the Residency — and the question of how this could best 
be done was one which caused the Commander-in-Chief much anxious 
thought. Many, amongst whom were Outram and Hope Grant, pressed 
him to attack the Kaisarbagli and capture the city in the first instance ; 
but 45 officers and 496 men out of our small force had been killed or 
wounded ; Sir Colin, therefore, decided that it would be to the last 
degree imprudent to attempt such an undertaking with his reduced 
numbers, and became more than ever determined to confine his opera- 
tions to the relief of the garrison. 

That the Chief was right tliere can be no room for doubt. This force 
was barely strong enough for the service it had to perform. Every man 
was on duty day and night ; there was no reserve to fall back upon ; 
and had he listened to these proposals, and allowed himself to be 
drawn into complications in the city, it is more than probable that those 
he had come to succour would have been sacrificed. The wisdom of his 
decision was fully proved by subsequent events, and unreservedly 
acknowledged by Hope Grant and others who at the time differed from 
him in their ideas of the course which should be adopted. 

From the Hilkusha to the Residency was not less than five miles ; 
every yard of the way had to be guarded, and the garrison at the 
former place was so attenuated that it had to be reinforced by the 
withdrawal of part of the 75th Foot from the Alambagh. Fortunately 
this could be done without dangerously weakening that post, as it had 
been lately strengthened by the arrival of a small body of troops from 
Cawnpore. 

It had now to be settled whether the evacuation should be effected 
by the route we had ourselves followed, which was circuitous and in 
places difficult for the wheeled vehicles necessary for the conveyance 
of the sick and wounded, and the women and children ; or by the way 
past the barracks and Banks’s house, which was shortei' and had the 
advantage of a metalled road throughout. But unless Russell, whose 
brigade was in position at the barracks, could make the latter line 
secure, it would be too hazardous to adopt, and up to the present the 
reports from Russell had not been very promising. He had been 
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hardly pressed on the 17th, and had sent word that he could make no 
impression on the enemy without heavy guns. Colonel Biddulph, the 
Deputy- Quartermaster-General, was therefore ordered to proceed to the 
barracks to ascertain how guns could best be sent to Russell’s assist- 
ance, and report to the Commander-in-Chief on the whole situation. 

I was told to go with him and bring back the required information. 

We found Russell in a very uncomfortable position, exposed to a hot 
fire and closely surrounded by the enemy, who were holding the British 
Infantry hospital and other buildings within a few yards of him. 

I remained with Russell w’hile Biddulph reconnoitred the ground 
between the barracks, the canal, and the Sikandarbagh. It was found 
covered with villages and walled enclosures, but he discovered a path 
secure from the enemy’s fire, along which he was able to bring to 
Russell's assistance a 9-pounder gun, a 24-pounder howitzer, and four 
5i-inch mortars. As the 9-pounder was fired, a round shot from one 
of the enemy’s 18-pounders struck the mud wall immediately in front 
of it, scattering gieat clods of earth, which knocked over Bourchier 
and another officer ; the round shot then hit Brigadier Russell, just 
grazing the back of his neck, actually cutting his watch-chain in two, 
and causing partial paralysis of the lower limbs for some days. 

Russell being for the time hors dc combat, Biddulph assumed 
command, and ordered me to return to Head-Quarters, report what 
had happened, and inform Sir Colin that he intended to attack the 
hospital and endeavour to drive the enemy out of his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I never saw Biddulph again. I had scarcely delivered my message 
to the Chief when heavy tiring was heard from the direction of the 
barracks, and shortly afterwards a determined attack was made by the 
rebels on the piquets placed between the Sikandarbagh and the 
barracks, which was repulsed by Remmington’s troop of Horse 
Artillery, with two companies of Infantry belonging to the 23rd and 
53rd Foot, brought up by the Commander-in-Chief himself, who 
expressed to Remmington his warm approval of the brilliant manner 
in which his troop had come into action. 

Sir Colin now received information that Biddulph was killed, and 
that Hale, who succeeded to the command of the brigade, had attacked 
and taken the hospital, but had been forced to abandon it, as the 
thatched roof had been set on fire by the shells showered upon it by 
the enemy, who were keeping our troops constantly on the alert. This 
decided Sir Colin to give up the idea of withdrawing the relieved 
garrison by Banks’s house. 

Early on the following morning, the 19th, I was sent by the 
Commander-in-Chief to the Residency with a note for Sir James 
Outram, containing the information that arrangements for the with- 
drawal were now complete, and that conveyances for the women, 
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children, sick, and wounded would be sent as soon as they arrived 
from the DiLkuslia. 

When he had read the note Sir James questioned me as to the road, 
and asked me particularly if I had noticed the openings made in the 
walls of houses and enclosures, and whether I thought they wore large 
enough for the guns, carts, and carriages to get through. I replied 
that I had not observed them very particularly, but I was inclined to 
think some of them were certainly rather small. My answer, to my 
astonishment, roused the ire of a wounded ofheer lying on a couch at 
the end of the room, for he wrathfully asked me whether I had 
measured the openings, and on my saying I had not, he added ; ‘ You 
had better wait to give your opinion until you know what you are 
tallving about ; those openings were made by my orders, and I am 
quite sure they are the necessary size.’ The otlicer was no other than 
Colonel Robert Napier, who, as I have already stated, was badly 
wounded on the 17th. I felt myself considerably snubbed, but Sir 
James kindly came to the rescue, and explained that I had merely 
answered his question and had not otlered any opinion of my own : 
Colonel Napier, however, was not to be appeased, and I could plainly 
see that I had incurred his displeasure, and that he thought me a very 
bumptious youngster. I do not know whether the Chief of the Staff'’^ 
ever heard of it, but it was some satisfaction to me to find afterwards 
that I was right in my estimation of the size of those apertures, some 
of which had to be enlarged before the guns and carriages could pass 
through. 

R3' sunset that day the women and children had been brought away 
and collected in the Sikandarbagh. Not a very agreeable resting- 
place, for though the 2,000 dead mutineers Jind been got out of siglit, 
they were merely slightly covered over in a ditch which they themselves 
had recently dug outside the north w'all to strengthen the d(donces. 
The survivors of the siege, however, had become too inured to horrors 
of all kinds, and were too thankful for their deliverance from the fate 
which for months had constantly threatened them, to be over- 
sensitive. 

It was a sad little assemblage ; all were more or less broken dowm 
and out of health, while many were w’idow's (*r orphans, having left 
their nearest and dearest in the Residency burial-ground. Olhcers ami 
men accorded them a respectful welcome, and by their efforts to help 
them showed how' deeply tliey felt for their forlorn condition, while 
our old Chief had a comfortable tea prepared for them. When night 
set in, the road having been carefully reconnoitred beforehand, the 
melancholy convoy with its guard of sohliers started for the Dilkusha, 
wliere it arrived in safety, and was warmly received by the ofiicers of 


r’olonel Napier was Chief of the Staff to Sir James Outram. 
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tho 9th Lancers and the rest of the garrison, who did all that cir 
stances would allow to make the ladies and childien comfortable. 

During the 20th, 21st, and 22nd, everything that was w 
removing and for which carriage could be provided was brought av 
Such a miscellaneous collection it was — jewels and other valual 
belonging to the ex-royal family, twenty-live lakhs of treasure, sto 
of all kinds, including grain, and as many of the 200 guns discover 
in the palace as were considered likely to be of use. 

Tho troops were not moved away from the Residency till midnigl 
on tho 22nd, and I had several opportunities before then of going ove 
the position, to every point of which some thrilling story was attached, 
and of renewing ac(piaintancc with many of the garrison whom I had 
known before. Amongst them was Sam Lawrence, of the 32nd Foot, 
a friend of Peshawar days, who, for his gallant defence of the Redan, 
was awarded tho Victoria Cross. I was shown Innes’s advanced post, 
named after McLeod Innes,* a talented Engineer officer, wdio also 
subsequently gained that coveted reward ; the Cawnporc battery, where 
so many valuable lives had been sacritieed, and the room w'here Sir 
Henry Lawrence received his mortal wound ; then I climbed up to the 
tower, from which a good view of the city and the posts held by the 
enemy could be obtained. 

The more I saw, the more I wondered at what had been achieved by 
such a mere handful of men against such vast numbers. It was 
specially pleasant to me to listen to tho praises bestowed on the officers 
of my own regiment, of whom nine were present when tho siege com- 
menced, and only one escaped to the end unwounded, while live were 
killed or died of their injuries. Of the other three, one was wounded 
throe dillerent times, and both the others once. 

All were loud, too, in their praises of tho Ihigineer officers. During 
the latter part of tlie siege the rebels, finding they could not carry the 
position by iissault, tried hard to undermine the defences ; but our 
Jhiginec rs were ever on tho watch, and countermined so successfully 
that they were able to frustrate tho enemy's designs on almost every 
occasion. 

The wonderful manner in which the Hindustani soldiers held their 
ground, notwithstanding that they were incessantly taunted by their 
mutinous comrades for aiding the Feringhis against their own people, 
was also much dilated uixm. 

The casualties during the siege were extremely heavy. When it 
commenced on the 1st of July, the strength of the garrison wtis 
927 Europeans and 705 Natives. Of the forintT, 103 were civilians — 
brave and useful, but untrained to arms; of the latter, 118 were 
pensioners, many of whom were old and decrepit. Up to the orrivtd 

* Now Lieuteuaut Ueiiciul McLeod iuaes, V’’.C. 

13 — 2 
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of Outram and Havelock (a period of eighty- seven days), 350 Europeans 
and 133 natives were either killed or died of wounds and disease. Of 
the noble and unselfish conduct of the ladies and soldiers’ wives, 
everyone spoke in the highest terms and with the warmest appreciation. 
They suffered, without a murmur, the most terrible hardships ; they 
devoted themselves to the sick and wounded in the hospital, and were 
ever ready to help in any way that was useful. Two ladies were 
killed, and nine died, during the siege. 

The contemplation of the defence of Lucknow, and the realization of 
the noble qualities it called forth in the defenders, cannot but excite in 
the breast of every British man and woman, as it did in mine, feelings 
of pride and admiration. Bat what impressed mo more than even the 
glorious defence was the foresight and ability of the man who made that 
defence possible. 

Henry Lawrence was, apparently, the only European in India who, 
from the very first, formed an accurate estimate of the extent of the 
danger which threatened our rule in the early part of 1857, and who, 
notwithstanding his thorough appreciation of the many good qualities 
of Native soldiers, was not misled into a mistaken belief in the abso- 
lute loyalty of the Native army. Fourteen j’oars before Lawrence had 
predicted the Mutiny* and the course it would take, and when eventi 
shaped themselves as he had foreseen, he gave it as his opinion thtvt 
the disaffection would be general and widespread. But while his inti- 
mate knowledge of Native character led him to this conviction, so great 
was his influence with Natives — perhaps by reason of that knowledge 
— that he was able to delay the actual outbreak at Lucknow until his 
measures for the defence of the Kesidency were completed, and he 
persuaded a considerable number of sepoys, not only to continue in their 
allegiance, but to share with their European comrades the danger.s and 
privations of the siege — a priceless service, for without their aid the 
defence could not have been made. 

Calcutta lUvicfr^ 1813. Alter conmifnliug on llio habitual carfdcssnoss 
of Gov (u iiiiient and its ilisn-gard ut ordinary military jtncautiun.s and pn'para- 
tions, Henry Liwnmee had sh<nvn }i<»w possiblf it was tlial a ho.stilo party 
might seize Delhi, and, if the outhreak wer«; not .speedily sup}»re.H.sod, wliat 
giave consequences might ensm*. ‘ Jjitt tlii.s happi ii,’ he said, ‘o!» ,Iune 2, and 
doe.s any sane man douht tlnit tw<‘nty-four 1m, ms wouM k\v.>11 the hundreds of 
rer>el.s into thoimnds, and in a vv< »-k eva-ry jiloughsliai e in the Didlii 8nite.s 
v^ould he turned inU, a sword { And when a sulfiei»‘nt force had heen nnisU^rod, 
which could not Ije etlected within a month, sltould we not tlum have a more 
difficult game to play ilian Clive at BJas.sy or Wellington at Assaye ? We 
should then be literally striking for our existence at the most inclement 
season of the year, with the prestige of our name tarnished.* Going on to 
suggest that Meerut, Urnhalla, and Agra might say that they had no tr(>o|« 
to 8[>are from thedr own necessities, or that they had no carriage, ‘Should wo 
not, then,' he wrote, ‘ have to strike auew for our Indian EmpU’e V 
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In ^no part of India was there greater need for the services of a 
strong, enlightened, and sympathetic Kuler and Statesman. Difficult 
as were the positions in which many men in authority were placed in 
1857, none was more difficult than that in which Henry Lawrence 
found himself when he took over the Chief Commissionership of Oudh 
in the spring of that year. His colleagues in the administration were 
at feud with each other, and by their ignorance of the proper methods 
of dealing with the people they had succeeded in alienating all classes. 

While I^awrence was engaged in pouring oil on these troubled waters, 
and in earning the gratitude of the people by modifying the previous 
year’s undue assessment, signs appeared of the disaffection, which had 
begun amongst the troops at Barrackpore, having spread to the canton* 
mcnts in Oudh. Sir Henry met this new trouble in the same intelli- 
gent and conciliatory spirit as that in wliich he had dealt with his civil 
difficulties. He summoned to a durbar some Native officers who had 
displayeil a very proper feeling of loyalty by arresting several fanatics 
who liad tried to tamper with the soldiery, and he liberally rewarded 
them, p(/inting out at the same time in forcible language the disgrace to 
a soldier of being faithless to his salt. But wliile doing everything in 
his power to keep the Natives loyal, and with a certain amount of 
success, ho did not neglect to take every possible precaution. 

When first lie Inard of the outbreak at Meerut, he telegraphed to 
the Governor-Cienoral advising him to send for British troops to China 
and Ceylon, and to call on the Nepalese to assist ; at the same time ho 
applied to Lord Canning for, and obtained, the rank of Brigadier- 
General, whicli gave him military as well as civil control — a very 
necessary measure, for none of the senior military officers in Oudh 
Here men to be relied upon ; indeed, as in so many other places, they 
had to bo effaced when the troubles began. 

Very early in the day Henry Lawrence commenced his preparations 
for the defence of the Besidency ; he cleared the ground of all cover in 
its immediate vicinity, as far as it was possible to do so ; he fortified 
it, mounted guns, stored ammunition, powder, and firewood; arranged 
for a proper supply of water; collected food, which proved sufficient, 
not only for the original number of refugees, but for the 3,000 addi- 
tional moulhs belonging to Outruiu and Havelock’s force ; in fact, he 
did everything which forethought and ingenuity could suggest to 
enable the garrison to hold out in what he foresaw would be a long and 
deadly struggle against fearful odds. There was no fort, as there was 
at Agra, capable of slu'ltering every Kuropean in Oudh, and strong 
enough to defy any number of inutineer.*^, nor was there, as at Cawn- 
pore, a well-stocked and strongly fortified magazine to depend upon. 
But Henry Lawrence was not cast down by the difficulties wdiich 
surrounded him ; ho was fully alive to the danger, but he recognized 
that his best, indeed, his only, chance of delaying the inevitable 
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rebellion until (as he hoped) assistance might arrive, was to show a 
bold front. 

On the 27th ]\ray Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning as follows : 
'Hitherto the country has been kept quiet, and we have played the 
Irregulars against the line regiments ; but being constituted of exactly the 
same material, the taint is fast pervading them, and in a few weeks, if 
not days — unless Delhi be in the interim captured — there will be but 
one feeling throughout the army, a feeling that our prestige is gone, 
and that feeling will be more dangerous than any other. Keligion, fear, 
hatred, one and all have tlieir influence ; but there is still a reverence 
for the Company’s ikb(il*~—\\’hen it is gone we shall have few friends 
indeed. The tone and talk of many have greatly altered during the 
last few days, and we are now asked, almost in terms of insolence, 
whether Dellii is captured, or when it will be. It was only just after 
the Kabul massacre, and when we hesitated to advance through the 
Khyber, that, in my memory, such a tone ever before prevailed.’ !' 

Feeling all this so strongly, it is the more remarkable that Henry 
liawrence never lost heart, but struggled bravely on ‘ to preserve the 
soldiery to their duty and the people to their allegiance,’ while at tlio 
same time he was, as I have shown, making every conceivable prepara- 
tion to meet the outbreak whenever it should come. 

There is no doubt tliat Henry Lawrence was a very remarkable man ; 
his friendly feeling for Natives, and his extraordinary insight into their 
character, together with his military training and his varied political 
experience, peculiarly flttod him to be at the head of a Government at 
such a crisis. t 

All this, however, is a digression from my narrative, to which I must 
now return. 

While the withdrawal was being effected, Peel’s guns distracted the 
enemy’.s attention from the proceedings by keepiiig up a perpetual and 
destructive fire on the Kaisarbagh, thus leading the rebeds to believe 
that our whole efforts W'ere directed to taking that place. By the even- 
ing of the 22nd three large breaches had been made, and the enemy 
naturally expected an assault to take place the next morning. But the 

* Prestig<^‘, or, rather, gowl hiek, f ‘Life of Sir Ileury Lawronoe.’ 

t III Sir Henry Liwrence’.s ‘ Life ' two luf-nioranda ii|ijK'iir, fnie liy Lieutenant 
(now Lieutenant-General) MeL*od Inne.s, Assistant Kngiju'er at Lucknow in 
isro, the other by .Sir Henry Lawrence himself. They are worthy of }K*rnHftl, 
and will give the leiwler some insight into Iviwrenee’.s eliaraeter ; they will 
aW) exemplify how necessiiry it is for anyone placed in a position of authority 
in India to study the ]>eculiaritieH <if the iKjoph; and gain their (ronfidenec hy 
kiuduesH and sympathy, to which they readily res|M)nd, and, above all, to ho 
linn and deeided in his dealings with them. KirmnesH and decision are 
qualities whieli are ajqneciatcfl mure than all otliers hy Natives ; they exjicet 
them in their Rulers, and without them no EurojMjun can have any jiower 
over them, or ever ho|>e to gain their rcsiHjct and esteem. 
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object of that heavy fire had already been accomplished ; the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, were all safe in the Dilkiisha ; no 
one was ‘left in the Residency but the garrison, on dnty for the last time 
at the posts they had so long and so bravely defended, and they were to 
leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, in the deepest silence and with the 
utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuated the place, and passed 
down the long lino of posts, first those held l)y Outrain’s and Havelock’s 
men, and then those occupied by the relieving force, until they reached 
the Mai’tiniere l^^rk. As they moved on, Outram’s and Havelock’s 
troops fell in ])ehind, and were followed by the relieving force, which 
brought up the rear. Tlie schi'ine fortius very dedicate movement had 
been most carefully considered beforehand by Generjil Mansfield, the 
clover ('hief of the Staff, who clearly explained to all concerned the 
parts they had to play, and emphatically im])ressed upon them that 
success depended on his directions Indug followcal to the letter, and on 
their being carried out without the slightest noise or confusion. 

Sir Colin (,'ampbeU and Hope Grant, surrounded by their respective 
staffs, watched the movement from a position in front of the Sikandar- 
bagh, where a body of Artillery and Infantry W(‘re held in readiness 
for any emergency. M'hen the time arrived for the advanced piipiets 
to bo drawn in, the enemy seemed to have become suspicious, for tliey 
suddenly opened tiro with guns and musketry from the Kaisarbagh, 
and for a moment wo feared our plans had been discovered. Fortu- 
nately, one of Peel’s rocket-carts was still in position beyond the Moti 
IVfuhal, and the celerity with which the officer in cliarge replied to this 
burst of lire apparently convinced the tuieniy we were holding our 
ground, for the tiring soon ceased, and wo breathed again, 

Mansfield had taken the precaution to have m ith him an officer from 
Hale’s brigade, which was on the left rear of our line of posts, that ho 
might go back and tell his ]U*iga<lier when tlie proper time came for 
the latter to move off in concert with the rest of the force ; but this 
officer had not, apparently, understood that he would have to return in 
the dark, and when Mansfield directed him to carry out the duty for 
which he had been summoned, he repli« d that he did not think he 
could find his way. ^lan.sfield was very angry, and with reason, for 
it was of supreme importance that the retirement should be simul- 
taneous, and turning to me, he said: ‘You have been to Hale’s 
position: do you think you could liml your way there now?’ I 
answered: ‘I think I can.’ Upon whicli he told mo to go at once, 
and ordered the officer belonging to the brigade to accompany me. I 
then asked the General whether ho wished me to retire with Hale’s 
party or retiu*n to him. Ho replied ; ‘ Return to me here, that I may 
bo sure the order has been received.’ 

I rode off w’ith my companion, and soon found I had undertaken to 
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perform a far from easy, and rather hazardous duty. I had only been 
over the ground twice — going to and returning from the position 011 
the 18 th— and most of the villages then standing had since been 
burnt. There was no road, but any number of paths, wliich seemed 
to lead in every direction but the right one ; at last, however, we 
arrived at our destination, 1 delivered the order to Colonel Hale, and 
set out on my return journey alone. I^Iy consternation was great on 
reaching the Sikandarbagh, where I had been ordered to report myself 
to Mansfield, to find it deserted by the Generals, their stalls, and the 
troops; not a creature was to bo seen. I then began to understand 
what a long time it liad taken me to carry out tlic errand upon which 
I had been sent, much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thought 
possible. I could not help feeling that I was not in at all a pleasant 
position, for any moment the enemy might discover the force had 
departed, and come out in pursuit. As it turned out, however, happily 
for me, they remained for some hours in blissful ignorance of our 
successful retirement, and, instead of following in our wake, continued 
to keep up a heavy tire on the empty Kesideney and other abandoned 
posts. Turning my horse’s head in the direction I knew the troops 
must have taken, I galloped as fast as he could carry mo until I 
overtook the rear guard just as it was crossing tlio canal, along the 
right bank of which tlie greater part of the force had boiui ]>laced in 
position. AVhen I reported my.self to Mansfield, he confessed that he 
had forgotten all about me, w'hich somewhat surprised me, for I had 
frequently noticed how exactly ho remembered llic j'articulars of any 
order he gave, no matter how long a time it took to execute il. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Relief of the Lucknow garrison was now accomplished— a grand 
achievement indeed, of which any (’ommunder might well be proud, 
carried out as it had been in every particular as originally planned, 
thus demonstrating with what care each detail liad been thought out, 
and how admirably movement after movement had been ex(-cnted. 

November the 28 rd wa.s spent in arranging for the march to 
(.’awnpore, and in organizing the division vhich was to be left in 
position, under Oiitram, in and about the Alainbagh ; it was to bo 
strong enough to hold its own, and to keep open communication with 
Head -Quarters. 

My time was chiefly occupied in aHsisting in tho distribution of 
tran.sport, and in carrying out Hope Grant’s dir. etions as to the order 
in which the tr()opH were to inarch. Round the Dilkusha tho scene of 
confusion was bewildering in the extreme; women, children, sick and 
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wounded men, elephants, camels, bullocks and bullock- carts, f^rass- 
cutters’ ponies, and doolies with their innumerable bearers, all crowded 
together. To marshal these incongruous elements and get them 
started seemed at first to be an almost hopeless task. At last the 
families were got off in tw'o bodies, each under a married officer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible arrangements 
for their comfort were to be made, and their place on the line of 
march, position in camp, etc., determined. 

In the afternoon the force was gratified by the issue of a General 
Order by the C’oinmandcr-in-Clnef thanking the troops for the manner 
in wliicli the very ditlicult and liarassing service of the Kelief had been 
performed. Alluding to the withdrawal, he said it was a model of 
discipline and exactitude, the result of wdiicli was that the rebels were 
completely thrown off their guard, and the retirement had been 
successfully carried out in the face of 00,000 of the enemy along a 
most inconveniently narrow and tortuous lane — the only line of retreat 
open. 

^J'he following morning Hope Grant’s division marched to the 
Alambagh. Oii arrival there, our transport was sent back for Outram’s 
division, which joined us the morning after, bringing with it General 
Havelock's dead body. He had died the previous day — ‘a martyr to 
duty,’ as the (’onunander-in-rhief expressed it in his General Order. 
The brave old soldier, who liad served with distinction in four 
campaigns before the Mutiny — Burma, Afghanistan, Gwalior, and the 
Sutlej ■ was buried insid<? the Alambagli enclosure, respected and 
honoured by the whoh; army, but more especially by those who had 
shared in his noble efforts to rescue the I.ucknow garrison. 

A wash and change of clothes, in which we were now able to 
indulge, were much appreciated luxuries. From the time we had left 
the Alambagh every officer and man had been on duty without 
cessation, and slept, if they slept at all, on ihe spot where the close of 
day found them tigliting. 

It was a rough experience, but, notwithstanding the exposure, hard 
work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no great sickness amongst 
the troops. Tlie personal interest which every man in the force felt in 
the rescue of his countrvmen and countrywomen, in addition to the 
excitement at all times inseparable from war, was a stimulant which 
enabled all ranks to bear up in a marvellous manner against long- 
continued privations and hardships — for body and mind are equally 
affected by will — and there was no doubt about the will in this instance 
to endure anything that was necessary for the speedy achievement of 
the object in view, rersonally, I was in the best of health, and 
though I almost lived on horseback, I never felt inconvenience or 
fatigue. 

The 2 r>th and ‘ 20 th were busy days, spent in allotting camp equipage 
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and making the necessary arrangements for fitting out Outram’s force 
— 4,000 strong, with 25 guns and howitzers and 10 mortars. 

At 11 a.m. on the 27th we started on our return march towards 
Ca^vuporo.* It was a strange procession. Everything in the shape of 
wheeled carriage and laden animals had to keep to the road, which 
was narrow, and for the greater part of the way raised, for the country 
at that time of the year was partly under water, and jhils were 
numerous. Thus, the column was about twelve miles in length, so that 
the head had almost reached the end of the march before the rear 
could start. Delays were constant and unavoidable, and the time 
each day’s journey occupied, as well as the mode of conveyance — 
country carts innocent of springs— must have been most trying to 
delicate women and wounded men. Fortunately there was no rain; 
but the sun was still hot in the daytime, causing greater sensitiveness 
to the bitter cold at night. 

My place was with the advance guard, as I had to go on ahead to 
mark out the camp and have ramps got n'ady to enablathe carts to be 
taken off the raised roads. Soon aft(?r leaving the Alambagh W’o heard 
the sound of guns from the direction of CawJipore, and when wo 
reached Bani bridge (about tliirteen miles on, where a small post had 
been established) the otlicer in command told us that there had been 
heavy firing all that day and the day before. 

Camp was pitched about two miles further on late in the afternoon ; 
but my work was not over till midnight, when the roar guard arrived, 
for it took all that time to form up the miscadlaneous convoy. 

Next morning we made an early start, in order to roach our destina- 
tion, if possible, before dark. Having received no information from 
Cawnpore for more than ten days, tiie Commander-in-f’hief was 
beginning to feel extremely anxious, and tlie firing we Inul heard the 
previous day liad greatly increased Ids uneasiness, for tliere seeiiuKl 
little room for doubt that the Gwalior n'bels were making an attack 
on that place. The probability that this would ha|)pen had been fore- 
seen by Sir Colin, and was one of his reasons for determining to limit 
the operations at I.ucknow to the withdrawal of the garrison. 

■* Our force coijsi^tcd of the (nK)ps which Sir Colin had reviewed on (ho 
Alann^agli plain on the Hth instant, witli the c.xceplion of the Totli Foot, 
winch was transferred to Outram's division. Wc liad, however, in their 
phue, tlie survivors of tlie .'yind Foot, and of the X.itive regiments who lia«l 
l»ehaved .so loyally <lnriiig the siege. These latter wen* formed into one 
battalion, ealhsl the Kegiinent of Lucknow - th<*pn scnt l»;th I'engal Infantry. 
The .■12nd F«^S)t, winch was not up to full strength fl,0«;7) when the Mutiny 
broke out, had in 18.^)7 58 no ies.s than 010 men killed ami wounded, exelusiv(! 
of 109 who died from disease. Wc had also with us. and to them wiw given 
an honoured [)laee, ‘the remnant of the fr-w faithful pensioners who had alone, 
of many thousands in Ondlj, responded to the call of Sir Henry Eiwrence to 
come in to aifl the cause i)i' those whose siilt they had eaten.' -Lecture on the 
Kelief of Lucknow, by Colonel 11. W. Norman. 
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We had not proceeded far, when firing was again heard, and by noon 
all doubt as to its meaning was ended by a Native who brought a note 
marked ‘ Most urgent,’ written in Greek character, and addressed to 
‘ General Sir Colin Campbell, or any officer commanding troops on the 
Lucknow road.’ This turned out to be a communication from General 
Windham, who had been placed in command at Cawmpore when the 
Commander-in-Cliief left for Lucknow on the 9th of November. It was 
dated two days earlier, and told of an attack having been made, that 
there had been hard fighting, and that the troops were sorely pressed ; 
in conclusion Windham earnestly besought the Chief to come to his 
assistance with the least possible delay. 

Two other letters followed in quick succession, the last containing 
the disappointing and disheartening intelligence that Windham, with 
the greater part of his troops, had been driven into the entrenchment, 
plainly showing that the city and cantonment were in the possession of 
the enemy, and suggesting the possibility of the bridge of boats having 
been destroyed. 

Sir Colin, becoming hnpatient to learn the exact state of the case, 
desired mo to ride on as fast as I could to the river ; and if I found the 
bridge broken, to return at once, but if it were still in existence to cross 
over, try and see the General, and bring back all the information I 
could obtain. 

I took a couple of sowars with me, and on reaching the river I 
found, under cover of a hastily-constructed ti tc-de-pont^ a guard of 
British soldiers, under Lieutenant Jhulgen, of the 82nd Foot, M’hose 
delight at seeing mo was most etlusively expressed. He informed me 
that the bridge was still intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remain so, for Windham was surrounded except on the river side, and 
tlie garrison was ‘ at its last gasp.’ 

I pushed across and got into the entrenchment, which was situated 
on the river immediately below the bridge of boats, d’ho confusion 
inside was great, and I could hardly force my way th.rough the mass of 
men who thronged round my horse, eager to learn when help might be 
expected ; they were evidently demoralized by the ill-success which had 
attended the previous days’ operations, and it was not until I reassured 
them with the nows that the Coiuinander-in-Chief was close at hand 
that I managed to get through the crowd and deliver my message to 
the General. 

The ‘ hero of the Kedan,’ whom I now saw for the first time, though 
the fame of his achievement had preceded him to India, was a hand- 
some, cheery-looking man of about forty-eight years of age, who 
appeared, in contrast to the excited multitude I had passed, thoroughly 
calm and collected ; and notwithstanding the bitter disappointment it 
must have been to him to be obliged to give up the city and retire with 
his wholly inadequate force mto the entrenchment, he was not dispirited. 
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Bourchler's battery and Adrian Hope’s brigade, to move to the south- 
east of the city and take up a position on the open ground which 
stretched from the river to the Grand Trimk Road, with the canal be- 
tween us and the enemy. By this arrangement communication with 
Allahabad, which had been temporarily interrupted, was restored, a 
very necessary measure, for until the road was made safe, reinforce- 
ments, which on account of the paucity of transport had to be sent up 
in small detachments, could not reach us, nor could the families and 
sick soldiers be sent down country. 

The passage of the huge convoy over the bridge of boats, under the 
protection of Greathed’s brigade, w'as a most tedious business, occupy- 
ing thirty hours, from 3 p.m. on the 29th till about 9 p.m. on the 30th, 
when Inglis brought over the rear guard. During its transit the enemy 
fired occasionally on the bridge, and tried to destroy it by floating 
fire-rafts down the river; fortunately they did not succeed, and the 
convoy arrived without accident on the ground set apart for it in the 
rear of our camp. 

For the three first days of December I was chiefly employed in 
reconnoitring with the Native Cavalry the country to our left and rear, 
to make sure that the rebels had no intention of attempting to get round 
that flank, and in making arrangements for the despatch of the families, 
the sick, and the wounded, to Allahabad en route to Calcutta. We im- 
provised covers for some of the carts, in wliieh we placed the women 
and children and the worst cases amongst the men ; but with aU our 
efforts to render them less unfit for the purpose, these carts reiiiEiined 
but rough and painful conveyances for dehcate women and suffering 
men to travel in. 

We were not left altogether unmolested by the enemy during these 
days. Hound shot kept continually falling in our midst, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the Commimder-in-Chief’s tent, the exact posi- 
tion of wliich must have somehow been made known to the rebels, 
otherwise they could not have distinguished it from the rest of the 
camp, as it was tui unpretentious hill tent, such as was then used by 
subaltern oflicers. 

Until the women left camp on the night of the 8rd December, we 
were obliged to act on the defensive, and were not able to stop the 
enemy’s fire completely, though we managed to keep it under control 
by occupying the point called Generalganj, and strengthening the 
piquets on our right and left flank. On the 4th a second unsuccessful 
attempt was made to destroy the bridge of boats by means of fire-rafts, 
and on the 5th there were several affairs at the outposts, all of which 
ended in the discomfiture of the rebels without any great loss to our- 
selves; Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart of the 93rd Higlilanders, who lost 
his arm on the Ist, and Captain Grutchley of the same regiment, who 
was severely wounded, being the only casualties amongst the officers. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The time Iiad now arrived to give tlic Gwalior troops a repetition of 
the lesson tauglit them at Agra on the 10th October. They had had 
it all their own way since then ; and havmg proved too strong for 
Windham, they misunderstood the Commander-in- Chief remaining for 
so long on the defensive, and attributed his inaction to fear of their 
superior prowess. 

Sunday, the 6th T)eeeiubpr. was one of tliose glorious days in which 
the European in northern India revels for a great part of the winter, 
clear and cool, with a cloudless sky. I awoke refreshed after a good 
night’s rest, and in high spirits at the prospect before us of a satis- 
factory day’s work ; for we hoped to drive the enemy from Cawnpore, 
and to convince those who had witnessed, if not taken part in, the 
horrible brutalities perpetrated there, that England’s hour had come at 
last. 

The 4‘2nd Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and detach- 
ments of several dillerent corps, had quite lately been added to the 
force, so that the Coinmander-in-Chief had now at his disposal about 
5,000 Infantry, 6(X) Cavalry, and 85 guns. The Infantry were divided 
into four brigades, commanded re.spectiv<:dv by Greathed, Adrian Hope, 
Inglis, and Walpole.* The Cavalry brigade, consisting of the same 
regiments which had come with us from Delhi, was commanded by 
Brigadier Little, the Artilleryf by Major-General Dupuis, and the 
Engineers by Colonel Harness, General Windham being placed in 
charge of tlio entrenchments. 

Opposed to this force there wore 25,000 men, witli 40 guns, not all 
disciplined soldiers, but all adepts in the use of arms, and accustomed 
to lighting. They were divitled into two distinct bodies, one composed 
of the Gwalior Contingent, tlie Rani of Jhansi’s followers, and the 
mutinous regiments which had been statioiKid in Bimdolkand, Central 
India, and Rajputana, wliicli occupied the right of the enemy’s 
position, covering their lijie of retreat by the Kalpi road. The other 
consisted of the troous— regular and irregular — which had attached 
themselves to tlie Nana, and lield the city and the ground which lay 
between it and the Gange.s, their line of retreat being along the Grand 

* Grcatlied’s brigade consist'd of the Htb ainlCltb V'oot and 2nd Pnnjab 
Infantry. Adrian llope’.s brig.ule c«>nsi.sted (jf the 5;hil Foot, 42ud and 
lligldanrlcrs, and 4th Punjab Infantry. Inglis’s brigade consisted of tl»e 
2;jnl FusilierH, o2nd and 82nd Foot, Waljiob-’.s brigade coirsinteal of the 2iid 
and 3rd Battalions Rille Brigade and a detaelimciit of the 38tli Foot. 

t The Artillery (;oiisisU;d of IVeP.s Naval Brigade, Blunt’s, Bridge’s and 
Reinniingtoii’s tnxiiKj of Horse Artillery, Bourehier’s, Middleton's, and Smith’s 
Field batteries, and I»ngdeu’s Heavy battery. 
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Trunk Koad to Bithur. Tantia Topi was in command of the whole 
force, while the Nana remained with his own people on the left flank. 

On the centre and left the enemy were very strongly posted, and 
could only be approached through the city and by w'ay of the difiicult 
broken ground, covered with ruined houses, stretching along the river 
bank. 

AVliile the men wore eating their breakfasts, and the tents were 
being struck, packed, and sent to the rear, Sir Colin carefully explained 
his plan of operations to the Commanding oflicers and the staff; this 
plan was, to make a feint on the enemy’s left and centre, but to direct 
the real attack on their right, hoping thus to be able to dispose of this 
portion of Tantia Topi’s force, before assistance could be obtained from 
any other part of the line. 

\Vith this view AVindham w'as ordered to open with every gun within 
the entrenchment at 9 a.m. ; while (Ireathed, supported by Walpole, 
threatened the enemy’s centre. Exactly at the hour named, the roar 
of Windham’s Artillery was heard, followed a few minutes later by the 
rattle of Greathed’s musketry along the bank of the canal. Mean- 
while, Adrian Hope’s brigade was drawn up in fighting formation 
behind the (’avalry stables on our side of the Trunk Boad, and Inglis’s 
brigade behind the racecourse on the other side. At eleven o’clock the 
order w'as given to advance. The Cavalry and Horse Artiller}' moved 
to the left with instructions to cross the canal by a bridge about two 
miles off, and to be ready to fall upon tl>e enemy as they retreated 
along the Kalpi road. M'alpole’s brigade, covered by Smith’s Field 
battery, crossed the canal by a bridge immediately to the left of 
Generalganj, cleared the canal bank, and, by bugging the wall of the 
city, efTectunlly prevented reinforc(*ments reaching the enemy’s right. 

Peel’.s and Longdeii’s heavy guns, and Bourchier’s and Middleton’s 
Field batteries, now opened on some brick-kilns and mounds which the 
enemy were holding in strength on our side of the canal, and against 
which Adrian Hope’s and Inglis’s brigades advanced in piu'allel lines, 
covered by the 4th Punjab Infantry in skirmishing order. 

It was a sight to bo remembered, that advance, as we watched it 
from our position on horseback, grouped round the Conimander-in- 
C’liief. Before us stretched a fine open grassy plain ; to the rigid the 
dark green of the Bitlo Brigade battalions revealed where Walpole’s 
brigade was crossing the canal. Nearer to us, the odrd Foot, and tho 
4‘2nd and 9drd Higlilaiulers in their bonnets and kilts, marched as on 
parade, although tlie enemy's guns played upon them and every now 
and then a round .shot plunged through their ranks or ricocheted over 
their heads ; on they went without apparently being in the least dis- 
concerted, and w ithout the slightest confusion. 

As tho brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, supported 
by the 63rd Foot, charged the enemy in grand style, and drove them 
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across the canal. Here there occurred a slight check. The rebels, 
having been reinforced, made a stand, and bringing guns to bear upon 
the bridge within grape range, they must have done us great damage 
but for the timely arrival of Peel and his sailors with a heavy gun. 
This put new life into the attacking party ; with a loud cheer they 
dashed across the bridge, while Peel poiu*ed round after round from his 
24-pounder on the insurgents with most salutary effect. The enemy 
faced about and retired with the utmost celerity, leaving a 9-pounder 
gun in our possession. 

The whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by Inglis’s, now arrived on 
the scene and proceeded to cross the canal, some by the bridge, while 
others waded through the water. Having got to the other side, both 
brigades re-formed, and moved rapidly along the Kalpi road. We (the 
Commander-in- Chief, Hope Grant, aud their respective staffs) accom- 
panied this body of troops for about a mile and a half, when the rebels’ 
camp came in sight. A few rounds were fired into it, and then it was 
rushed. 

We were evidently unexpected visitors; wounded men wore lying 
about in all directions, and many sepoys were surprised calmly cooking 
their frugal meal of unleavened bread. The tents were found to be 
full of property plundered from the city and cantonment of Cawnpore 
— soldiers’ kits, bedding, clothing, and every description of miscel- 
laneous articles ; but to us the most valuable acquisition was a quantity 
of grain and a large number of fine bullocks, of which those best suited 
for Ordnance purposes were kept, and the rest were made over to the 
Commissariat. 

That portion of the rebel force with which we had been engaged 
was now in full retreat, and Sir Colin wished to follow it up at once ; 
but the Cavalry and Horse Artillery had not arrived, so that consider- 
able delay occurred ; while we were waiting the Cliief arranged to send 
Mansfield with a small force"*^ round to the north of Cawnpore, and, by 
thus threatening the road along which the Nana’s troops must retreat, 
compel them to evacuate the city. The 2‘:lrd Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
and a detachment of the 3Hth Foot were to be left to look after the 
deserted camp, and Inglis’s brigade was to move along the Kalpi road 
in support of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. But where were the 
much-needed and anxiously-expected moimted troops? It was not 
like them to be out of the way when their services were required ; 
but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had not appeared, and the 
days were very short. What was to bo done ? The enemy could not 
be allowed to carry off their guns and escape punishment. Suddenly 
the old Chief announced that he had determined to follow them up 
himself with Bourchier’s battery and his own escort. 

* Mansfield was |dven the two Rifle Brigside battalions, the 93rd High- 
landers, Longden’s Heavy, and Middleton’s Field battery. 
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What a chase we had! We went at a gallop, only pulling up 
occasionally for the battery to come into action, ‘ to clear our front and 
flanks.’ We came up with a goodly number of stragglers, and captured 
several guns and carts laden with ammunition. But we were by this 
time overtaking large bodies of the rebels, and they were becoming too 
numerous for a single battery and a few staff officers to cope with. We 
had outstripped the Commander-in-Chicf, and Hope Grant decided to 
halt, hoping that the missing Cavalry and Horse Artillery might soon 
turn up. We had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour 
they appeared among some trees to our left, even more put out than we 
were at their not having been to the front at such a time. Their guide 
had made too great a detour, but the sound of our guns showed them 
his mistake, and they at once altered their course and pushed on in the 
direction of the firing. Sir Colin had also come up, so off we started 
again, and never drew rein until we reached the Pandu Naddi, fourteen 
miles from Cawnpore. The rout was complete. Finding themselves 
pressed, the sepoys scattered over the country, throwing away their 
arms and divesting themselves of their uniform, that they might pass 
for harmless peasants. Nineteen guns, some of them of large calibre, 
were left in our hands. Our victory was particularly satisfactory m 
that it was achieved with but slight loss to ourselves, the casualties 
being 2 oflicers and 11 men killed, and 9 officers and 76 men wounded. 

Hope Grant now desired me to hurry back to Cawnpore before it got 
too dark, and select the ground for the night’s bivouac. As there was 
some risk in going alone, Augustus Anson volunteered to accompany 
me. We had got about half-way, when we came across the dead body 
of Lieutenant Salmond, who had been acting Aide-de-camp to my 
General, and must have got separated from us in the pursuit. His 
throat was cut, and lie had a severe w'ound on the face. Soon after we 
met Inglis’s brigade, which, in accordance with my instructions, I 
turned back. On reaching the Gwalior Contingent camp, we heard 
that an attempt had been made to recapture it, which had been re- 
pulsed by the troops left in charge. 

It was dusk by the time we reached the junction of the Kalpi and 
Grand Trunk roads, and we agreed that this would be a goo<l place for 
a bivouac, the city being about a mile in front, and Mansfield’s column 
less than tw'o miles to the left. I marked out the ground, and showed 
each corps as it came up the position it was to occupy. When all this 
was over I was pretty well tired out and ravenously hungry ; but food 
there W'as none, so I had made up my mind to lie down, famished as I 
was. Just tlien I came across some sleeping men, who to my joy 
turned out to be High ton Probyn and the officers of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, wdio were magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt inter- 
ruption to their slumbers, and to supply me with some cold mutton, 
bread, and a bottle of beer. Never was man more grateful for a meal» 

U 
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and never was a meal more thoroughly enjoyed. I lay down beside my 
friends and was soon fast asleep, in spite of the bitter cold and being 
much troubled about my horse ; neither for him nor myself was there 
a vestige of covering to be found. 

The next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols who had been 
sent forward to ascertain the truth of a rumour which had reached the 
Coinmander-in- Chief the previous evening, to the effect tliat the city 
had been evacuated, returned with confirmation of the report ; but the 
news in other respects was far from satisfactory. Mansfield’s move- 
ment had caused the enemy to retire, but they had got away without 
loss, and had succeeded in carrying off all their guns ; so that only 
one half of Tantia Topi’s force had really been dealt with ; tlie other 
half still remained to be disposed of, and to Hope Grant’s great satis- 
faction and my delight, the duty of following them up was entrusted 
to him. 

His orders were to go to Bithur, as it was thought likely that the 
Nana’s troops would retire on that place. But as the news was not 
very reliable, Hope Grant was told to use his own discretion, and act 
according to circumstances. 

For several days I had been '^•ying unsuccessfully to get hold of some 
Natives upon whom I could rely to bring me trustworthy information 
as to the enem3'’8 movements. It is always of the utmost importance 
that a Quartermaster-General on service should have the help of such 
men, and I was now more than ever in need of reliable intelligence. In 
this emergency I applied to Captain Bruce, the ollicer in cluirge of the 
Intelligence Department which had been established at (’uwnpore for 
the purpose of tracing the whereabouts of those rebels who had taken a 
prominent part in the atrocities. I w<‘vs at once supplied with a first- 
rate man, Unjur Tiwari by name,* who from that moment until I left 

* Unjur Tiwari's Ciuv<u- was a vtry nuiiaikalde our*. A s«*poy in the 

1st Bengal Native Infantry, la* was at Banda when tlie Mutiny broke out, 
and during the distiirbau<’<‘s at tliat j>la*'e he aided a Kun»j*ean clerk and his 
wife to escape, aiul showed his ilisinteresteduess by refusing to hike a gold 
ring, the only reward they hail to offer him. He then join**(l HavehK;k’s 
force, ami rendered excellent service as a spy; and altliough taken prisoner 
more than once, and on one occasion tortured, lie never waveicd in his loyalty 
to ns. Aeeonipanying Outrani to Lucknow, lie volunteereil to ( any a letter 
to Cawn|iore, and after falling into the hands of the rehels. and being cruelly 
ill-treated by them, he elfeeied Ids eseajs*, ami safely delivered Outrain’s 
message to .Sir Coul Cainjihell. Ih- ilien workeil hir me most faithfully, juo- 
euring information which 1 could always thoroughly rely upon ; and I w'os 
much gratitied when he was rewarded l>y a grant of Ks, .‘i ()()(), presented with 
a swoid of honour, ami inve.sted willi the Order of lirifish India, with the 
title of Sirdar I’aluwlur. I was pro|Mjrlionati'Iy ili.stressed some y(3ai‘8 later to 
find that, i>\siug to misrepresentations of enemies when he was serving in the 
Oudh Military I’olice, Unjur Tiwari had Iwen deprived of his rewaitls, and 
learning he was j»ajalyzea and in want, I begged Lord Napier to interest 
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India for England in April, 1B58, rendered me most valuable service. 
He was a Brahmin by caste, and belonged to the 1st Native Infantry. 
In a few words I explained what I required of him, and he started at 
once for Bithur, promising to meet mo the next day on the line of 
march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th we marched out of Cawnpore, and 
at sunset Unjur Tiwari, true to his promise, made his appearance at the 
point where the road turns off to Bithur. He told me that the Nana 
had slept at that place the night before, but hearing of our approach, 
had decamped with all his guns and most of liis followers, and was now 
ct a ferry some miles up the river, trying to get across and make his 
way to Oudh. We had come thirteen miles, anc| had as many more to 
go before we could get to the ferry, and as there was nothing to be 
gained by amving there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and 
refreshment. At midnight we started again, and reached Sheorajpur 
(three miles from the ferry) at daybreak. Here we left our impedi- 
menta, and proceeded by a cross-country road. Presently a couple of 
mounted men belonging to the enemy, not perceiving who we were, 
galloped straight into tlie escort. On discovering their mistake, they 
turned and tried to escape, but in vain ; one was killed, the other 
captured, and from him wc learnt that the rebels were only a short dis- 
tance ahead. Wc pushed on, and soon came in sight of them and of the 
river ; crowds were ccdlected on the banks, and boats were being 
hurriedly laden, some of the guns having already been placed on board. 
Our troops were ordered to advance, but the ground along the river bank 
was treacherous and very heavy. Notwithstanding, the Artillery 
managed to struggle through, and when the batteries had got to within 
1,000 yards of the ferry, the enemy appeared suddenly to discover our 
presence, and opened upon us with their Artillery. Our batteries gal- 
loped on, and got considerably nearer before they returned the fire ; 
after a few rounds tlie rc'bels broke and tied. The ground was so un- 
favourable for pursuit, being full of holes and quicksands, t^liat nearly all 
escaped, except a few cut up by the Cavalry. Fifteen guns were 
captured, with one single casualty on our side — the General himself — 
who was hit on the foot by a spent grape-shot, without, happily, being 
much hurt. 

Hope Grant’s successful management of this little expedition con- 
siderably enhanced the high opinion the Comniander-in-Chief had 
already formed of his ability. Ho was next ordered to proceed to 
Bithur and complete the destruction of that place, which bad been 


himself in the matter, the result being that the brave old man vvas given a 
ycmrly pension of Rs. 1.‘200 for his life. He wivs alive \vhen 1 left India, and 
although ho resided some distance from the railway ho always had himself 
carried to see me whenever I travelled in his direction. 
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begun by Havelock in July. We found the palace in good order — there 
was little evidence that it had been \'isited by an avenging force, and 
in one of the rooms which had been occupied by the treacherous Azi- 
mula Khan, I came across a number of letters, some unopened, and 
some extremely interesting, to wliich I shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brigade at Bithur to search for treasure re- 
ported to have been buried near the palace, and returned to Cawnpore, 
where we remained for about ten days, not at all sorry for the rest. 

During this time of comparative idleness, I went over the ground 
wliere the troops under Windham had been engaged for three days, and 
heard many comments on the conduct of the operations. All spoke in 
high terms of Windham’s dash and courage, but as a Commander lie 
was generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an extremely difliciilt posi- 
tion. The relief of the garrison at Lucknow was of such paramount 
importance that Sir Colin Campbell was obliged to take with him every 
available man,* and found it necessary to ord('r Windham to send all 
reinforcements after him as soon as they arrived, although it was 
recognized as probable that Tantia Topi, with the large force then 
assembled near Kalpi, would advance on Cawnpore as soon as the 
Commander-in-Chief was committed to his ditlicult undertaking. Wind- 
ham’s orders were to improve the dehmees of the entrenchnu'nt ; to 
carefully watch the movements of the C walior army ; and to make as 
much display as possible of the troops at his command by encamping 
them in a conspicuous position outside the city ; but ho was not on any 
account to move out to attack, unless compelh'd to do so in order to 
prevent the bombardment of the entrenchment. The safety of this 
entrenchment was of great importance, for it contained a number of 
guns, quantities of ammunition and other warlike .storf s, and it covered, 
as already shown, the bridge of boats over the (binges. 

Windham loyally carried out his instructions, but lie subsequently 
asked for and obtained leave to detain any troops arriving at Cawnpore 
after the 14th of November, as he did not feel himself strong enough, with 
the force at his disposal, to resist the enemy if attaekrd. But even after 
having received this sanction he twice d(?spatched strong reinforcements 
to Lucknow, thus weakening himself considerably in order to give 
Sir C’olin all possible help. 

* The garrisfui left at Caanj>orc consisted of; 

Four companies of the Oltli Foot, and small 

detaelnnents of otliei regiments ... ... -loO men. 

Sailors ... ... ... ... ... ... 47 men. 

Total ... ... ... .. 497 

With a hastily organi/e<l bullof-k battery of four field guns, manned partly by 
Europeans and jiartly 1/y Sikhs. 
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Windham eventually had at his disposal about 1,700 Infantry and 
eight guns, the greater part of which were encamped as directed, out- 
side the city, close to the junction of the Delhi and Kalpi roads, while 
the rest were posted in and around the entrenchment. Meanwhile the 
rebels were slowly approaching Cawnpore in detachments, with the 
evident intention of surrounding the place. On the 17th two bodies of 
troops were pushed on to Shuli and Shirajpur, within fifteen miles of 
the city, and a little less than that distance from each other. Windham 
thought that if ho could manage to surprise either of these, he could 
prevent the enemy from concentrating, and he drew up a scheme for 
giving effect to this plan, which ho submitted for the approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief. No reply came, and after waiting a week he gave 
up all idea of attempting to surprise the detachments, and determined 
to try and arrest the rebels’ advance by attacking the main body, still 
some distance off. Accordingly ho broke up his camp, and niarched 
six miles along the Kalpi road, on the same day that the Gwalior force 
moved some distance nearer to Cawnpore. The next morning, the ‘25th, 
the enemy advanced to Pandu Naddi, within three miles of Windham’s 
camp. 

Windham now found himself in a very critical position. With only 
1,200 Infantry* and eight light guns, he was opposed to Tantia Topi 
with an army of 25,(X)0 men and forty guns. He had to choose 
whether he would fight those enormous odds or retire ; he decided that 
to fight was the least of the two evils, and he was so far successful that 
ho drove back that portion of the opposing force immediately in his 
front, and captured three guns ; but being unable to press his advantage 
on account of the paucity of men and the total absence of Cavalry, he 
had perforce to fall back a grievous necessity. He was followed the 
whole way, insulted and jeered at, by the rebel horsemen. The result 
of the day was to give confidence to the wily Mahratta leader ; he 
pushed on to (’awnpore, and attacked Windham with such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 28th the British troops were driven inside the 
entrenchment, having had 5115 men killed and wounded, and having 
lost all their baggage and camp lupiipage. 

Windham undoubtedly laid himself open to censure. His defence 
was that, had he received the Commander-in-Chief's authority to carry 
out his i)lan for surprising the rebels, he would certainly have broken 
up their army, and the disaster could not have occurred. But surely 
when lie decided that circumstances had so changed since Sir Colin’s 
orders were given as to justify him in disregarding them, he should 
have acted on his own responsibility, and taken such steps as appeared 

* The Corce was (•oiniK)scd of the 514th Foot, and j)ortions of the S2nd and 
S8th Foot, and 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade ; with four 9 ]>oundeis, manned 
partly l>y Royal and Bengal gunners and j)artly by Sikhs ; and four 6-i)0Vinders, 
manned by Madras Native gunners. 
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to him host, instead of applying for sanction to a Commander far from 
the scene of action, and so entirely ignorant of the conditions under 
which the application was made, as to render it impossible for him to 
decide whether sucli sanction should he given. Tiie march which 
Windliam made towards the enemy on the 24th was quite as grave a 
disobedience of orders as would have been tlie surprise movement he 
contemplated on the 17th; but while the former placed him in a most 
dangerous position, and one from which it was impossible to deal the 
enemy a decisive blow, tlie latter, if successful, would have deserved, 
and doubtless would have received, the highest praise. 


CHAPTER XXVin. 

OcR stay at Cawnpore was more prolonged than tlie Commander-in- 
Chief intended or wished it to be, but want of transport made it im- 
possible for us to move until the carts returned which had gone to 
Allahabad with tlie women and children and the sick soldiers. We 
w’ere thus delayed until the 2;Jrd December, on which date we com- 
menced our march towards Fatehgarh. 

At Chobipur, two marches from Cawnpore, whore we spent Christmas 
Day, we were joined by the troops who had been left behind at Rithur ; 
they had not succeeded in discovering any considerable (juantity of 
treasure, some silver vessels of various kinds being the only result of 
their labours. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s object in moving on Fatehgarh was to 
restore order throughout the Doab and open communication between 
the Punjab and liengal. 

A brigade under Rrigadier Walpole had been despatched on the 16th. 
with orders to clear the country along the left hank of the Jumna up 
to Mainpuri, where he was to be joined by Rrigadier Seaton w ith a 
strong column from Delhi, and whence the united force was to advance 
on Fatehgarh. 

We reached Gursahaiganj, when^ the road turns off to Fatehgarh, 
on the yist, and here the main body of th(‘ army lialted on New 
Year’s Day, I 80 H ; but information having ]>een received that .7, 000 
rebels under the Nawab of Farakabad had partly destroyeal the sus- 
pension bridge over the Kali Naddi, about five miles ahead, and had 
then gone off towards Fatehgarh, Adrian Hope’s brigade was sent for- 
ward to repair the damage and w'atch the bridge. 

F.arly the following morning Sir Colin, with Manslield and the rest 
of his staff, went on to inspect progress, leaving orders for the rest of 
the force to follow' later in the day. Very soon, however, Hope Grant 
received an urgent message from the Chief of the Staff, telling him to 
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push on the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had returned, 
0 ;nd were now in stren^h on the other side of the Kali Naddi. 

W e (Sir Hope and his staff) started off with the Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, and found, on reaching the bridge, that the rebels were 
occupying the village of Khudaganj, just across the river, and only 
about 300 yards off, from which advantageous position they were 
pouring a heavy tire on Hope’s brigade. Our picjuets on the further 
side of the stream had been strengthened by a wing of the 53rd Foot, 
and a Aving of the 93rd Highlanders had been placed in reser\ o behind 
the bridge on the nearer side, tlie rest of the regiment having been 
despatched to watch a ford some distance down the river, while a 
battery of Field Artillery had been brought into action in reply to the 
enemy’s guns. Immediately on the arrival of the main body, three of 
Peel’s guns, under Vauglian, his First Lieutenant, were pushed across 
the bridge to tlie further side, and getting under shelter of a convenient 
building, opened lire on the village, and on a toll-bar directly in its 
front, about wliieh the enemy were collected in considerable numbers. 
Our Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery — a tedious operation, as there had not been time to fully repair 
the bridge, and in one place planks had only been laid for half its width, 
necessitating horses being led, and Infantry passing over in sections. 
Moreover, tlie enemy had got the exact range, and several casualties 
occurred at this spot ; one round shot alone killed and wounded six 
men of the 8th F oot. Vaughan at last succeeded in silencing the gun 
wliich had troubled us most, and preparations were made for an attack 
on the village. While we were watching the proceedings, the Inter- 
preter to the Naval Jlrigade, Henry Hamilton ^^axwell, a brother 
otlicer of mine who had been standing close to me, was very badly 
Avounded in the leg, and both Sir Colin and Sir Hope Avere hit by spent 
bullets, luckily without being much hurt. 

There w’as a feeling throughout the army that Sir Colin was inclined 
to favour Highlanders unduly ; and a rumour got about that the 93rd 
Avere to be alloAV(‘d the honour of delivering the assault on Khudaganj, 
which Avas highly re.sented by the 53rd, and they determined that on 
this occasion, at any rate, the Highlanders should not have it all their 
own Avay. The 53rd A\’a.s composed of a remarkably line set of felloAVS, 
chieriy Irish, and it Avas Mansfield's oAvn regiment; Avishing, therefore, 
to do an old comrade a good turn, he had placed Major Payn,* one of 
the senior officers, in command of the piquets. Payn Avas a line dash- 
ing soldier, and a great favourite Avith the men, Avho calculated on his 
backing them up if they upset Sir Colin’s little plan. Whether Avhat 
happened was Avith or Avithout Payn’s permission, I cannot say, but 
we were all Avaiting near the bridge for the attacking party to form, 

* The late General Sir William Payn, K.C.B. 
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when suddenly the ‘ advance ’ was sounded, then the ‘ double,’ followed 
by a tremendous cheer, and we saw the 53rd charge the enemy. Sir 
Colin was very angry, but the 53rd could not be brought back, and 
there was nothing for it but to support them. Hope’s and Greathed’s 
troops were instantly pushed on, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
were ordered to mount. 

The ground gradually sloped upwards towards Khudaganj, and the 
regiments moving up to the attack made a tine picture. The 93rd 
followed the impulsive 53rd, while Greathed’s brigade took a line to the 
left, and as they neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up their 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted troops such as 
does not often occur ; it was instantly seized by Hope Grant, who rode to 
the Cavalry, drawn up behind .some sand hills, and gave the word of 
command, ‘ Threes left, trot, march.’ The words had hardly left his lips 
before we had started in pursuit of the enemy, by this time half a mile 
ahead, the 9th Lancers leading the way, followed by Younghusband’s, 
Gough’s, and Probvn’s stpiadrons. When within 300 yards of the 
fugitives, the ‘ charge ’ was sounded, and in a fe\v seconds we were in 
their midst. A regular melee ensued, a number of the rebels were 
killed, and seven guns captured in less than as many minutes. The 
General now formed the Cavalry into a long line, and, placing himself 
at the head of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers), followed up the 
flying foe. I rode a little to his left with Younghusband’s 8(piadron, 
and next to him came Tyrrell Loss, the doctor.* As we galloped along, 
Younghusband drew my attention with great pride to the admirable 
manner in which his men kept their dressing. 

On the line thundered, overtaking groups of the enemy, who every 
now and then turned and fired into us before they could be cut down, 
or knelt to receive us on their bayonets before discharging their 
muskets. The chase continued for nearly five miles, until daylight 
began to fail and we appeared to have got to the end of the fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the right and form up on the road. 
Before, however, this movt nient could bo carried out, we overtook a 
batch of mutineers, who faced about and tired into the scpiadron at 
close quarters. I saw Younghusband fall, but I could not go to his 
assistance, as at that moment one of his Hoiuarn was in dire peril from 
a sepoy who was attacking him with his fixed bayonet, and had J not 

* Tyrr<*ll Koss was w< ll known .as a skilful surgoon. and niucli esteemed as 
a staunch friend. He li.id just returned from Kiighind, and liad that very 
morning Ls-n placed in medical charge of the ('avalry Ihigade. When th (3 
order to mount was given, Hoss asked the (iem ral where he wisiie<l him to he, 
jKjinting out that lie would not he of mia-h use iu the rear if there wen- a 
pursuit across eeuntry. Hope (hunt replied ; ‘ t^uitc so; 1 have heanl that 
you are a go^xl rider and can use vour .sword. Kide on my left, and help to 
look after rny tliird sipjadron.' I’his Jtoss elid as well ajs any Cavalry officer 
(X)iild have done. 
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helped the man and disposed of his opponent, he must have been 
killed. The next moment I descried in the distance two sepoys making 
off with a standard, wliich I determined must be captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overtook them, and while wrenching the staff out 
of the hands of one of them, whom I cut down, the other put his 
musket close to my body and fired ; fortunately for me it missed fire, 
and I carried off the standard.* 

Tyrrell lloss, attracted by a party of men in the rear of the squadron 
bending over the fallen Younghusband, now came up, and, to everyone’s 
great grief, pronounced the wound to be mortal. From the day that I 
had annexed Younghusband’s pony at the siege of Delhi we had been 
so much together, and had become such fast friends, that it was a great 
shock to me to be told that never again would my gallant comrade lead 
the men in whom he took such soldierly pride. f 

When the wounded had been attended to, wo returned to camp, 
where wo found Sir (’olin waiting to welcome us, and we received quite 
an ovation from our comrades in the Infantry and Artillery. We must 
have presented a curious spectacle as we rode back, almost every man 
carrying some trophy of the day, for the enemy had abandoned every- 
thing in their flight, and w'o found the road strewn with laden carts 
and palankins, arms. Native clothing, etc. Our losses were surprisingly 
small — only 10 men killed, and dO men and 2 officers wounded. 

The next day the column marched to Fatehgarh, which w’e found 
deserted. The rebels had fled so precipitately that they had left the 
bridge over tluf Ganges intact, and had not attempted to destroy the 
valuable gun-carriage factory in the fort, which was then placed in the 
charge of (’aptain II. Legeyt Bruce. [ 

We remained a whole month at Fatehgarh, and loud were the com- 
plaints in camp at the unaccountable delay. It was the general opinion 
that we ought to move into Bohilkand, and settle that part of the 
country before returning to I aicknow ; this view was very strongly held 
by tSir C’olin C’ainpbell, and those who accused him of “ indecision, 
dilatoriness, and w . sting the best of the cold weather ” could not have 
known liow little he deserved their censure. The truth was, that the 
Governor-General and the Gommander-in-('hief were not in accord as 

* For these two acts I was awarded the Victoria Cross, 

I Younghusliand mot willi an extraordinary aooident dining the light at 
Agra. While jairsning one of the Gwalior roht ls. lu' toll with his hoi*so into 
a disused well, lil’ty feet <lo‘*P, and was tollowo<l by two of his nion, also 
inountod. Itojios were brought, and the hodii's wore haulod iq>, whou, to the 
astonishim nt of ovcryoiio, Younghusband Wius found to ho alive, and, beyond 
being badly bruised, uninjuivd. He had fallen to the bottom in a sitting 
position, his back resting against the .side of the well, and his legs stretched 
out in front of him, while his horse fell standing and across him. He was 
thus protected from the weight of the other two horses and their riders, who 
were all killed. 

t Now Major-General II. L. Bruce, G.B. 
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to the order in which the several military operations should be taken 
in hand ; the latter urged that llohilkand should be dealt with first, 
and settled before the end of the cold weather ; he thought that the 
troops would then be the better for a rest, and that Lucknow could very 
well wait till the following autumn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and I entirely agree with liim), that, while it was most desirable 
that order should be restored in Kohilkand, and indeed throughout the 
whole of the North-West Provinces, the possession of Lucknow was of 
‘ far greater value.’ ‘ Every eye,’ Lord Canning wrote, ‘ is upon Oudli 
as it was upon Delhi : Oudh is not only the rallying- place of the sepoys, 
the place to which they all look, and by the doings in wliich their own 
hopes and prospects rise or fall ; but it represents a dynasty; there is a 
king of Oudh “ seeking his own.” * He pointed out that there was an 
uneasy feeling amongst tlie Cliiefs of Native States, who were intently 
watcliing our attitude with regard to Lucknow, and that even in ‘ far- 
off Burma ’ nows from liucknow W'as anxiously looked for. The 
Governor-General laid great stress also upon the advisability of 
employing as soon and as close to their own country as possible the 
troops from Nepal whicli, at Sir Henry Lawrence’s suggestion, had 
been applied for to, and lent us by, the Nepalese Government. 

The visit of Jung Bahadur (the Prime Minister of Nepal) to England 
a few years before had opened his eyes to our latent power, and he had 
been able to convince his people that time alone was required for us to 
recover completely from the blow which had been dealt us by the 
Mutiny, and that it was therefore to their advantage to side with us. 
Lord Canning wisely judged, however, that it would bo highly 
imprudent to allow the province immediately adjoining Nepal to 
continue in a state of revolt, and he felt tliat neither Jung liahadur 
nor his. Gurkhas would be satisfied unless they were allowed to take an 
active part in the campaign. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Our prolonged stay at Eatehgarh was not altogether without advantage. 
Such a large force behig concentrated in the neiglibourljood secured the 
safety of the Doab for the time being, rmd as Eatehgarh was eqiuUly 
conveniently situated for an advance, either' into Roliilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rebels were kept in a state of uncertainty as to the 
direction of our next move. 

At length it was decided that Tmeknow was to be our first objective, 
and Sir Colin at once communicated with Outram and Napier as to the 
best means of conducting the siege. Th<.*n, leaving Hope Grant to take 
the division across the Ganges, the Chief went to Allahabad, the 
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temporary Head-Quarters of the supreme Government, to discuss the 
situation with the Governor- General. 

We marched throu^^h Cawnpore, and on the 8th February reached 
Unao, where we found encamped the 7th Hussars, a troop of Royal 
Horse Artillery, the 38th Foot and the 79th Highlanders. 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahabad on the 10th issued a General 
Order detailing the regiments, staff, and Commanders who were to take 
part in the ‘ Siege of Lucknow.’* Hope Grant, who had been made a 
Major-General for the ‘Relief of Lucknow,’ was appointed to the 
command of the Cavalry division, and I remained with him as 
D.A.Q.M.G. 

Rumours had been flying about that the Nana was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, but ‘ Wolf 1 ’ had been cried so often with regard to 
him, that but little notice was taken of the reports, until my faithful 
spy, Unjur Tiwari, brought mo intelligence that the miscreant really 
was hiding in a small fort about twenty-five miles from our camp. 
Hope Grant started off at once, taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning (17th February), just too late 
to catch the Nana, who, wo were told, had fled precipitately before day- 
break. We blew up the fort, and for the next few days moved by short 
marches towards Lucknow, cleoi'ing the country as we went of rebels, 
small parties of whom we frequently encountered. On the 23rd we 
reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old Cawnpore and 
Lucknow road, whore some 2,000 of the enemy had ensconced them- 
selves. Our advance guard having been fired upon as we approached, 
the column was halted and the baggage placed in safety, while Hope 
Grant reconnoitred the position in order to see where it could most 
advantageously bo attacked. We found the town enclosed by a high 

^ The Iiil’iiDtiy nortion of tlie army was divided into three divisions, com- 
manded resj eclively by Out ram, Lugard, and WaljK)le. This was exclusive 
of Franks’s column, whicli j»)ined at LmLiiow and made a fourth division. Tlie 
Artillery was jilacod under Arclidale AVilson, and the Engineers under Robert 
Napier. Sir (,'olin’s selection of Commanders caused considerable heart- 
burnings, es|)ecially amongst the senior ollicers who had been sent out from 
England for the purpose of being emj>loyed in the field. But, as tlie Chief 
explained to the Duke of Cambridge, the selection had been made witli tlio 
greatest care, it liaving been found that ‘ an oiiicer uiKWjierieneed in war in 
India cannot act for liimself ... it is quite inqiossiblo for liim to he able to 
weigh the value of iiitdligenee . . . he cannot judge what arc the resourees 
of the country, and lie is totally unable to make an estimate for liimself of the 
resistance tht; enemy ojijiosed to liim is likely to offer.’ Sir (^olin wound up 
Ids letter as follows; ‘ I do not wish to undervalue the merits of General or 
otlier ottieens lately arrived from Knglaml, hut morel}' to indicate to your 
Royal Ilighne.s.s tlio ilifficulties against which they liave to contend. What 
is more, the state of tilings at present does not }>ermit of trusting anything to 
chance, or allowing new-comei-s to learn, e.xcept under the command of others.’ 
— Shadwell’s ‘ Life of Loixl Clyde.’ 
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loop-holed wall with circular bastions at the four corners and at regular 
intervals along the sides, the whole being surrounded by a wet ditch, 
while the gateways had been strengthened by palisades. Large bodies 
of the enemy’s Cavalry hovered about our reconnoitring party, only to 
retire as we advanced, apparently not liking the look of the 7th 
Hussars and 9th Lancers, who formed the General’s escort. 

After a careful inspection, Hope Grant decided to breach the north- 
west angle of the wall, as from a wood near the Infantry could keep 
down the fire of the enemy’s sharpshooters, and the heavy guns would 
be in a measure protected while the walls were being bombarded. A 
sufficiently good breach was made in about two hours, and the 
53rd Regiment, having been selected for the honour of leading the 
assault, was told to hold itself in readiness. Hope Grant then spoke a 
few words of encouragement to the men, and their Colonel (English) 
replied on their behalf that they might be depended upon to do their 
duty. The signal was given ; the Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank Turner, galloped to within grape range of the town, and 
covered by their fire the 53rd marched on steadily until they got 
within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a ringing cheer, tliey dashed 
thi'ough the water in the ditch and entered the breach. Hopkins, the 
plucky Captain of the light company, was the first inside the walls, 
followed closely by Augustus Anson and an adventurous Post-Captain 
of the Royal Navy, wlio, being unemployed, came to see what ‘ a 
winter’s campaign in India ’ was like.* There was a good deal of 
hand-to-hand fighting, and the enemy lost about 500 men, those who 
tried to escape being cut down by the Cavalry outside the walls. We 
took about the same number of prisoners, but as none of these were 
soldiers, and vowed they had been forced to take up arms against us, 
the General, as much to their astonishment as to their delight, ordered 
them to be set free. Our losses were small. 

Next day we halted while the walls were being destroyed and the 
place rendered indefensible. As I was superintending the work of 
destruction, the horrors (jf war were once more brought very forcibly 
before me by tlie appearance of an iiilirm old man, wlio besought me 
to spare his house, saying: ‘Yesterday I was the happy father of five 
sons ; three of them lie there ’ (pointing to a group of dead bodies) ; 
‘ where the other two are, God only knows. I am old and a cripple, and 
if my house is burned there is nothing left for me but to die.’ Of course 
I took care that his house and property were left untouched. 

On the 25th February we marched to Mohan, a picturesquely situated 
village on the bank of the h>ai Naddi, which stream we crossed the next 
day and encamped oji a fine grassy plain, there to remain until it 
should be time to join the army before Lucknow. 

The late Captain Oliver Jones, who publislic<i his cxi>erienccs under that 
title. 
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While we were halting at this place, Watson and I had rather a 
curious adventure. During a morning’s ride my greyhound put up a 
7iilgliai*^ so close to us that Watson, aiming a blow at him with his 
sword, gashed his quarter. OfT he started, and we after him at full 
speed ; the chase continued for some miles without our getting much 
nearer, when, all at once, we beheld moving towards us from our right 
front a body of the enemy’s Cavalry. Wo were in an awkward posi- 
tion ; our horses were very nearly dead beat, and we could hardly hope 
to get away if pursued. We pulled up, turned round, and trotted 
back, very (juietly at first, that our horses miglit recover their breath 
before tlie enemy got to closer ([uarters and we should have to ride for 
our lives. Every now and then we looked back to see wliether they 
were gaining upon us, and at last wo distinctly saw them open out and 
make as if to cliarge down upon us. We thought our last hour was 
come. We bade each other good-bye, agreeing that each must do his 
best to escape, and tliat neither was to wait for the other, when lo! 
as suddenly astliey had appeared, the horsemen vanislied, as though the 
ground liad open(al and swallowed them ; there was nothing to be seen 
but the open plain, when^ a second before there had been a crowd of 
inountcd men. W(! could hardly believe our eyes, or comprehend at 
first that what we had seen was simply a mirage, but so like reality 
that anyone must have becui deceived. Our relief, on becoming con- 
vinced that we had Ixaui scared by a phantom enemy, was considerable; 
but the apparition had the good (dTect of making us realize the folly of 
having allowt'd ourselves to be t(‘mpted so far away from our camp 
without escort of any kind in an enemy's country, and we determined 
not to risk it again. f 

While we were occupied in clearing the country to the north of the 
('awnpore-LuckiUfW n)ad, the main body t)f the army, with the siege- 
train, Kngineer park, Naval J brigade. J ammunition, and stores of all 
kinds, had gradually been collecting at Bhantira, to which place we 
were ordert'd to proceed on tlu; 1st March. 'W'e had a troublesome 
march across country, and did not reach the ITead-Quarters camp until 
close on midnight. There was much difliculty in getting the guns 
through the muddy nullas and up the steep banks, and but for the 
assistance of the elejihants the task could hardly have been accom- 
plished. It was most curious and int(>resting to see how these sagacious 
creatures watclu'd for and seized the moment when their ludp was 
needed to get the guns up the steep inclines ; they waited till the 

* Literally ‘ blue cow,’ one of tlu* bovine anteloj>es. 

t A few days afterwards, when we were some miles from the scene of our 
adventure, I was awakened one morning by tlu* greyht>und lieking my face ; 
she had cleverly found me out in tlu* midst of a large crowded camp. 

t I’eel had changed his ‘J4-pouiulers for the more powerful O‘l-j>ounders 
l)elonging to 1I.M.5S. Shannon. 
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horses dragging the gun could do no more and were coming to a stand- 
still, when one of them would place his forehead against> the muzzle 
and shove until the gun was safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the morning of the 2nd for Lucknow, Hope 
Grant taking command of the Cavalry division for the first time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, we bore to our right past the Jalalabad 
fort, where Outram’s Engineers were busily engaged in constructing 
fascines and gabions for the siege, and preparing spars and empty casks 
for bridging the Ginnti. As wo approached the Mahomedbagh wo 
came under the fire of some of the enemy’s guns placed in a grove of 
trees ; but no sooner had the Artillery of our advance guard opened fire 
than the rebels retired, leavmg a gun in our hands. Wo moved on to 
the Dilkusha, which we found unoccupied. The park had been greatly 
disfigured since our hist visit, most of the linest trees having been cut 
down. 

M}' General was now placed in charge of the piquets, a position 
for which he was admirably fitted and in which he delighted. He 
rode well, without fatigue to himself or his horse, so that any duty 
entailing long hours in the saddle was particularly congenial to him. 
1 invariably accompanied him in his rounds, and in after-years I often 
felt that I owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the practical 
lessons he gave me in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets with heavy guns were placed in and around the Dil- 
kusha, as well as in the Maliomedbagh. Tiie main body of the army 
was encamped to the rear of the Dilkusha, its right almost on the 
Guniti, while its left stretched for two miles in tlie direction of the 
Alambagh. Hope Grant, wishing to be in a convenient position in 
case of an attack, sp nt the night in the Mahomedbjigii piquet, and 
Anson, the D.A.A.G., and I kept him conq)any. 

On the 3rd some of the troops left at Dhaiitira came into camp, and 
on the 5th General Franks arrived. His division, together with the 
Nepalese Contingent, 9,000 strong, brought the numbers at the Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs disposal up to nearly 31,000 men, with 164 guns ’* 
not a man too many for the capture of a city twenty miles in circum- 
ference, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for three months and a 
half had worked incessantly at strengthening the defences, which coii- 


• Naval Brigade ... ... ... ... 431 

Artillery ... ... ... ... 1,715 

Engineers ... ... ... ... 805 

Cavalry ... ... ... ... 3,109 

Infantry ... ... ... . . 12,498 

Frunkss I)ivisi<»n ... ... ... 2,880 

Ne^ialese Contingent .. ... ... 9,000 
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sisted of three lines, extending lengthwise from the Charbagh bridge to 
the Gumti, and in depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh. 

In Napier’s carefully prepared plan, which Sir Colin decided to adopt, 
it was shown that the attack should be made on the east, as that side 
offered the smallest front, it afforded ground for planting our Artillery, 
which the west side did not, and it was the shortest approach to the 
Kaisarbagh, a place to which the rebels attached the greatest import- 
ance ; more than all, we knew the east side, and were little acquainted 
with the west. Napier further recommended that the attack should 
be accompanied by a flank movement on the north, with the object 
of taking in reverse the first and second lines of the enemy’s defences.* 
A division was accordingly sent across the Gumti for this purpose, and 
the movement, being entirely .successful, matcriiilly aided in the capture 
of the city. The passage of the river was effected by means of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown across the stream 
a little below the Dilkusha. They were completed by midnight on the 
6th March, and before day broke the troops detailed for this service 
had crossed over. 

Outram, who, since the ‘ Relief of Lucknow,’ had been maintaining 
his high reputation by keeping the enemy in check before the Alam- 
bagh, commanded this division, witli Hope Grant as his second in 
command. As soon as it was light we moved away from the river to 
be out of reach of the Martiniere guns, and after marching for about 
two miles we came in view of the enemy ; the Artillery of the advanco 
guard got to within a thousand yards and opened fire, upon wliieli the 
rebels broke and tied. The Hays pursued them for a short distance, 
but with very little re.snlt, the ground being intersected with niillas, 
and the enemy opening upon them with lioavy gums, they liad to retire 
precipitately, with the loss of their Major, rercy Smith, whose body, 
unhappily, had to be abandoned. 

About noon we oncampod close to (’hiiiliut, and Hope Grant took 
special care that day to see the piquets were \v('ll placed, for the rebels 
were in great numbers, and we were surrounded by ravines and w’ooded 
enclosures. It w as tlioiight by some that he was unnecessarily anxious 
and careful, for he rode several times over the ground ; but the next 
morning prov(*d how right he was to leave notlii ng to chance. 

AVhilc we wen* at breakfast, information was brought in that the 
eneui}’ were advancing in force, and directly afterwards half a dozen 

* Kayo, in bis ‘lliNtory of tlu^ Indian Mutiny.’ givts tlu’ credit tor 
originating this iiioveineut to tlio Oomnian(ler-in-Clui.i‘ hinisi'll ; but tno 
present Lord Najner of Magdala hn.s li'tt»‘i.s in his pos.ses.sion whi'Ti cToarly 
Jirovc tliat tlu' idea was lii.s father’s, and tliere is a pa.ssago in tJeiioral Porters 
‘ Ili.stoiy of tlu* Koval Kngineers,’ vol. ii., p. 176, written after ho bad nwl 
Napi(*i ’.s letters to hir Colin Campbell, which leaves no room for doubt a.s to 
my version being the correct one. 
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round shot were sent into our camp ; the troops fell in, the Infantry 
moved out, and Hope Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavalry to 
our right flank, where the mutineers were collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, but wo were 
not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did not wish to get entangled 
in the sublirbs until heavy guns liad arrived. The piquets were 
strengthened and pushed forward, affording another opportunity for a 
useful lesson in outpost duty. 

All that day and tlic next I accompanied my General in his recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s position, as well as of the ground near the 
Gumti, in order to determine where the heavy guns could best bo 
placed, so as effectually to enfllade the enemy’s first line of defences 
along the bank of the canal. Oji returning to rc'port progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the 8th, we found Sir Colin Ciimpbell and 
Mansfield with him, arranging for a joint attack tlie following day ; 
after their consultation was over, they all rode with us to see the site 
Hope Grant had selected for the battery. It was a slightly elevated 
piece of ground about half a mile north of tlu' Kolvrel nulla, fairly con- 
cealed by a bend of the river; but before it could be made use of it -Nvas 
considered necessary to clear the rebels out of the position they were 
occupying between the nulla and the iron bridge, the key to which was 
tile Chakar Kothi, and Outram was directed to attack this point the 
next morning. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9t}i the heavy guns, escorted by the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, were sent forward to within 000 yards of the enemy, d’he 
troops then moved off in two parties, that on tlie right being com- 
manded by Hope Grant. AVe mnrclied along tlie I’y/abad road, the 
two liifle Brigade battalions leading the way in skii’inishing order, with 
the Cavalry well away to tlie riglit. Tiie i cbels retired as v. e advanced, 
and Walpole, commanding one of our brigades, by wheeling to his left 
on reaching the opposite bank of the nulla, was enabled to enfilade 
their position. Tlie column was tljcn halted, and I was sent to inform 
Outram as to our progress. 

When I had delivered my message, and was about to return, Outram 
desired me to stay with liim until the capture of tin* Ch.akar Kothi 
(which he was just aiiout to attempt) sliould be accomplislied, tliat 1 
might then convey to Ihqie Grant his orders as to what further action 
would be reijuired of him ; me.anwhile Outram sent a iiu'ssenger to tell 
my General what he was about to do, in vi( w (>f his co-operating on 
tlie right.* 

* Onlrani’s division consisted of fbc ‘i.*Jrd BoVid Welsh Fnsiliors, TOtli 
Higldandyrs, 2nd and flrd )>at fa lions (he Rifh' Ihi^ailc. Isf lieiigal [Misili'-rs, 
ind Ptinjah Infantry, I)’ Aguilar’s, Ih-iiuningf on’s and Ma< kinn<>irs tro(»j(S of 
Horse Artillery, Gihhon'.s and Middleton’s Fiolfl liaffeiies, an<l sonic Ileaw 
guns, 2nd Dragwn (juaids, l»th I^aneers, 2nd PunjaVi Cavalry, and Wataon^s 
and .Sandford’s JKjuadrons of the 1st and .'Jth runjab Cavalry. 
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The Chakar Kothi was attacked and taken, and the enemy, appar- 
ently having lost heart, Hed precipitately. One of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers’ colours was placed on the top of this three-storied building 
by Ensign Jervis to show the Commander- in -Chief that it was in our 
possession, and that the time had come for him to attack the first line 
of the enemy’s defences. We then continued our advance to the river, 
where the parties united, and I rejoined Hope Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to place the 
heavy guns in position before dark. Major Lothian Nicholson,* 
Outram’s Commanding Engineer, was superintending this operation, 
when ho thought he perceived that the enemy had abandoned their 
first line, but he could not bo quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain whether this was the case, as the Infantry of 
Hope’s brigade, which had attacked and driven the rebels out of the 
Martini6rc, could bo seen preparing to assault the works at the other 
side of the river. A discussion ensued as to how this knowledge could 
be obtained, and a young subaltern of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler, t oirered to swim across the Gumti, and, if he found the enemy 
had retired, to communicate the fact to Hope’s men. This feat was 
successfully accomplished by the plucky young volunteer ; he found 
the enemy had retired, and, on giving the information to Hope, the 
brigade advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enemy’s first 
lino was in our possession — a success which had been achieved with 
but slight loss to us, the chief casualty during the day being William 
Peel, the gallant Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been 
seriously wounded while in command of a battery near the Dilkusha. 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close up to the 
Gumti, and batteries were constructed from which fire could be poured 
on the mess-house and the Kaisarbagh. For the protection of these 
works, and to prevent an attack in force being made on the mam part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with the Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry between the river and the Sitapur road, our reconnaissance 
extending beyond the old cantonment. Wo had several little fights, in 
one of which a very promising ofiicer named Sandford, who had 
succeeded Younghusband in command of the 5th Punjab Cavalry 
squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries opened fire on 
the enemy’s second line of defence ; at the same time Outram himself 
led a strong body of Infantry along the river with the object of securing 
the approaches to the bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad road, about 
half a mile from tlie iron bridge, Outram placed the Ist Bengal Fusiliers 
in a mosque, with orders to entrench themselves and hold the post, 

* The late Lieutenant-Ueiieml Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.C. B. 
t Now Colonel Thomas Butler, V.C. 

15 
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while he pushed on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Outram’s 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and Cavalry, 
but we had to keep at some distance away to the right, in order to 
avoid houses and walled enclosures. Soon after crossing the Sitapur 
road we heard guns to our left, and proceeding at a smart trot, came up 
with Outram just as he was about to attack a large body of the rebels, 
who, finding themselves in an awkward position, with the river in their 
rear and their retreat by the iron bridge cut off, made but a feeble 
resistance before they broke and fled. Some few escaped by the stone 
bridge, but the greater number, including the whole of the mutinous 
15th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old cantonment. We pursued 
with our Cavalry, and very few of them got away, A couple of guns 
and a quantity of plmider were left behind by the enemy, who 
evidently had not expected us and were quite unprepared for our 
attack. Outram pushed on to the stone bridge, but finding he was 
losing men from the fire poured upon us by the rebels from the opposite 
side of the river, he fell back to the mosque where he had left the 
Fusihers. 

That afternoon, as there was nothing particular for the Cavalry to 
do, the General, Anson, and I rode across the river to see how matters 
were progressing on the left of the attack. We reached the Head* 
Quarters camp just as Sir Colin was about to receive a visit of cere- 
mony from the Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur. Our old 
Chief, in honour of tlie occasion, had doffed his usual workman-like 
costume, and w’ore General’s full-dress uniform, but he was quite 
thrown into the shade by the splendour of the Gurkha Prince, who was 
most gorgeously attired, with magnificent jewels in his turban, round 
his neck, and on his coat. 

I looked at Jung Bahadur with no small interest, for his deeds of 
daring had made him conspicuous amongst probably the bravest race 
of men in the world, and the fact that a high-born Hindu, such as he 
was, should, fifty years ago, have so far risen superior to caste prejudice 
as to cross the sea and visit England, proved him to be a man of 
unusually strong and independent mind. He was about five feet 
eight inches high — tall for a Gurkha — with a well-knit, wiry figure, a 
keen, dauntless eye, and a firm, determined mouth — in every respect 
a typical, well-bred Nepalese. The interview did not last long, for Sir 
Colin disliked ceremonial, and, shortly after the Nepalese Prince had 
taken his seat, news was brought in that the assault on the Begum 
Kothi had been successfully completed, upon which Sir Colin made the 
necessity for attending to business an excuse for taking leave of his 
riistinguished visitor, and the interview came to an end. 

I then obtiiined leave to go to the scene of the recent fight, and, 
galloping across the canal by the bridge near Banks’s house, soon 
found myself at the Begum Kothi. There I was obliged to dismount, 
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for even on foot it was a difficult matter to scramble over the breach. 
The place was most formidable, and it was a marvel that it had been 
taken with comparatively so little loss on our side. The bodies of a 
number of Highlanders and Pimjabis were lying about, and a good 
many wounded men were being attended to, but our casualties were 
nothing in proportion to those of the enemy, COO or 700 of whom were 
buried the next day in the ditch they had themselves dug for their own 
protection. A very determined stand had been made by the sepoys 
when they found there was no chance of getting away. There were 
many tales of hair-breadth escapes and desperate struggles, and on all 
sides I heard laments that Hodson should have been one of those 
dangerously, if not mortally, wounded in the strife. Hodson had been 
carried to Banks’s house, and to the inquiry I made on my way back 
to camp, as to his condition, the answer was, ‘ Little, if anj^ hope.’ 

A great stride in the advance had been made on this day. Outram 
had accomplished all that was expected of him, and he was now busy 
constructing additional batteries for the bombardment of the Kaisar- 
bagh ; while Lugard,* from his nowly-ac(piired position at the Begum 
Kothi, was also able to bring fire to bear upon that doomed palace. 

Hodson died the following day (the 12ih). As a soldier, I had a very 
great admiration for him, and, in common with the whole army, I 
mourned his early death. f 

On the 13tli Liigard’s division was relieved by Franks’s, and to 
Jung Bahadur and his Gurkhas, only too eager for the fray, was 
entrusted the conduct of operations along the line of the canal between 
Banks’s house and the Charbagh bridge. On our side of the river 
nothing of importance occurred. 

* Now General tlio Right Hon. Sir Edward Lugard, O.C.B. 

t It was ciiirent in camp, and tlie story has often been repeated, that 
Hodson was killed in the act of looting. Tliis certainly was not the case. 
Hodson was sitting with Donald Stewart in the. Head-Qnarters cam]), when 
the signal-gun announced that the attaek on the Begum Kothi was about to 
hike jilace. Hodson immediately mounted his horse, and rode otf in the 
direction of the city. Sti.’wart, who had been t'rdered l»y the Commander-in- 
Chief to acconqiany the trooi»s, ami send an early report to his Excellency of 
the result of the a.s.sault, hau his liorse ready, and followed Hodson so closely 
that he kejtt liini in sight until within a short distance of the lighting, when 
Stewart stojqMd to sjieak to llie ollicer in charge of Ihad’s guns, which had 
been coveiing the ativance of the troojvs. This delayed Stewart for a few 
minutes only, and as he rode into the court-yard of the ]*alace a Highland 
soldier handed him a pistol, saying, ‘This is your jiisti)!, sir: but I thought 
you were carried away mortally wounded a short time ago V Stewart at once 
conjectured that the man luul mistaken liim for Hodson. In face they were 
not much alike, hut both were tall, well made and fair, and Native soldiem 
had frequently sahited one for the other. It is clear from this account that 
Horlson could not have been looting, as he was wounded almost as soon as he 
reached the t)alaco. 
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The capture of the laiambara (a mosque situated between the Begum 
Kothi and the Kaisarbagh) was accomplished early next morning. The 
assault was led by Brasyer’s Sikhs and a detachment of tlie 10th Foot, 
supported by the remainder of that regiment and the 90tli Light 
Infantry. After a short but very severe struggle, the enemy were 
forced to retire, and were so closely pursued that the storming party 
suddenly found themselves in a building hmnediately overlooking the 
Kaisarbagli. 

It had not been intended to advance that day beyond the Imambara, 
but, recognizing the advantage of the position thus gained, and the 
demoralized condition of the rebels, Franks wisely determined to follow 
up his success. Reinforcements were hurried forward, the troops 
holding the Sikandarbagh and the Shah Najaf were ordered to act in 
concert, and before nightfall the Kaisarbagh, the mess-house, and the 
numerous buildings situated between those places and the Residency, 
were m our possession. 

By means of the field telegraph, Outran! was kept accurately 
informed as to the movements of Franks’s division, and he could have 
afforded it valuable assistance had he been allowed to cross the Giiinti 
with his tliree brigades of Infantry. Oiitram, with his soldierly 
instinct, felt that tiiis was the proper course to pursue ; but in reply to 
his request to be allowed to push over the river by the iron bridge, he 
received from the Commander-in-Chief through Mansfield the un- 
accountably strange order that ho must not attempt it, if it w'ould 
entail his losing ‘a single man.’ Thus a grand opportunity was lost. 
The bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, but with the numerous guns 
which Outraiii could have brought to bear upon its defenders its 
passage could liave been forced without serious loss ; tlie enemy’s 
retreat would have been cut off, and Franks’s victory would liave been 
rendered complete, which it certainly was not, owing to Outram’s 
hands having been so effectually tied. 

Lucknow was practically in our hands on the evening of the 14th 
March, but the rebels escaped with comparatively slight punishment, 
and the campaign, which should have tlien come to an end, was 
protracted for nearly a year by the fugitives spreading themselves over 
Oudli, and occupying forts and other strong positions, from wliicli they 
were able to offer resistance to our troops until towards the end of 
May, 1859, thus causing the needless loss of tliousands of Britisli 
soldiers.* Sir Colin saw his mistake when too late. The next day 
orders were issued for the Cavalry to follow up tlie mutineerH, who 
were understood to have fled in a northerly direction. One brigade 
under Campbell (the Colonel of the Bays) was directed to proceed to 

* In the inonth of May, alone, not loss than a thoUH/ual British 

soldiers died of sunstroke, fatigue and disease, and a)x>ut a hundred were 
killed in action. 
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Sandila, and another, under Hope Grant, towards Sitapur. But the 
enemy was not seen by either. As usual, they had scattered them- 
selves over the country and entirely disappeared, and many of the 
rebels who still remained in the city seized the opportunity of the 
Cavalry being absent to get away. 

Outram’s command on the left bank of the Gumti was now broken 
up, with the view to his completing the occupation of the city. 
Accordingly, on the 16th, ho advanced from the Kaisarbagh with 
Douglas’s brigade* and Middleton’s battery, supported by the 20th 
Foot and Brasyer’s Sikhs, and occupied in quick succession, and with 
but slight resistance, the llesidency, the Machi l^hawan, and the great 
Imambara, thus taking in reverse the defences which had been thrown 
up by the enemy for the protection of the two bridges. As Outram 
pushed on, the rebels retreated, some across the stone bridge towards 
Fyzabad, and some through the city towards the Musabagh. They 
made two attacks to cover their retirement, one on Walpole’s piquets, 
which enabled a large number (20,000 it was said) to get away in the 
Fyzabad direction, and another on the Alambagh, which was much 
more serious, for the garrison had been reduced to le^.s than a thousand 
men, and the rebels’ force was considerable, consisting of Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. They attacked wdth great determination, and 
fought for four hours and a half before they were driven off. 

It w'as not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s part to send the Cavalry 
miles away from Lucknow just when they could have been so usefully 
employed on the outskirts of the city. This w as also appreciated when 
too late, tuid both brigades w^re ordered to return, which they did on 
the 17th. Even then the Cavalry were not made full use of, for instead 
of both brigades being collected on the Lucknow bank of the river, 
which was now the solo line of retreat left open to the enemy (the 
bridges being in our possession), one only (Campbell’s) was sent there 
Hope Grant being directed to take up his old position on the opposite 
side of the Gumti, from which we had the mortification of watching 
the rebels streaming into tlie open country from the ^lusabagh, without 
the smallest attempt being made by Campbell to stop cr pursue them. 
His brigade had been placed on the enemy's line of retreat on purpose 
to intercept them, but he completely failed to do what was expected of 
him. We, on our side, could do nothing, for an unfordable river flowed 
between us and the escaping mutineers. |* 

* Consisting of tl»o 23rd Fusiliers, 79ll» Higlil.uiders, and 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

t Captain Wale, a gallant ollicer who coiuinandid a n«‘uly raised corp.s of 
Sikh (’avalry, lost his life on this occasion. He jKisuadcd Canq>hcll to let 
him follow uj) the enemy, and was shot dead in a charge. His men ladiaved 
extremely well, and one of them, by name (landa Sing, saved the life of the 
late Sir Robert Sandeman, who wa.^ a subaltern in the regiment. The same 
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There was one more fight in Lucknow. The Moulvie* of Fyzabad 
(who from the first was one of the prominent leaders of the rebelhon) 
had returned at the head of a considerable force, and had placed him- 
self in a strongly-fortified position in the very centre of the city. It 
was not without a severe struggle that he was dislodged by the 98rd 
Highlanders and 4th Punjab Infantry under Lugard. The brunt of 
the fighting fell upon the last-named regiment, the gallant Commander 
(Wilde) of which, and his second in command, f were severely wounded. 
The Moulvie made his escape, but his followers were pursued, and 
man 3 " of them were cut up. Thus at last the cit^^ was cleared of rebels, 
and w'e were once more masters in Lucknow. 

On the 22nd March Hope Grant was ordered to proceed to Kursi, a 
small touTi about twenty’- five miles off between the Sitapur and 
Fyzabad roads, reported to be occupied in force by the enemy. 

We started at midnight wth a brigade of Infantry, 1,000 Cavalry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery, and eight heav^^ guns and mortars. We 
were dela^-ed some hours by the heavy guns and their escort (the 53rd 
Foot) taking a wrong turn when leaving the city, which resulted in the 
enemj- being warned of our approach in time to clear out before we 
arrived. 

On hearing they had gone, Hope Grant pushed on with the mounted 
portion of the force, and we soon came in sight of the enemy in full 
retreat. The Cavalry, commanded by Captain Browne, J was ordered 
to pursue. It consisted of Browne’s own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry), a squadron of the Ist Punjab Cavalry’ under Captain Cosserat, 
and three Horse Artillery guns. At the end of two miles, Browna 
came upon a body of the mutineers formed up on an open plain. The 


mnn, two years later, saved the late Sir Charles Mnegregor’s life during the 
China war, and when I wa.s Coniniander-inddiier in India I had the ideasure 
of aj)pointing him to ]»e iny Native Aide-de-Canq*. Cranda Sing, who has 
now the rank of Captain and the title of Sintar Jhthfulur^ retired last year 
with a handsome |>ension and a .small grant of land. 

* A Mahoniedan lTir*.st. 

t New General Cockbiirn Hoo<l, C. 1>. 

X Now General Sir Samuel Browne, V,C., G.C.H. This ])opular and 
gallant officer, well known to every Native in Uj»p<'r India os ‘Sjlrn Bran 
Sahib,' and to the officers of the whole of Ih r Majesty’s army as the inventor 
of the sword Iwdt nniversjilly adopted on service, distinguisheti himwlf greatly 
in the autumn of With 230 sabres of his own regiment and 3.^0 Native 

Infantry, lie attacked a party of rel>cl.swho Inwi fiiken up a jK>siiion at Nuria, 
a village at the edge of the Terai, alxnit ten miles from Pilihhit. Browne 
managed to get to the rear of the enemy without being disco verwl ; a hand-to- 
liaiid light then ensued, in which he got two severe wounds— one on the knee, 
from which he nearly hied to death, the other on the left shoulder, cutting 
right through the arm. Tfie enemy were eoinnletely rontiHl, and fled, leaving 
their four guns and 300 dead on the ground. Browne was deservedly rewarded 
with the V.C. 
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(^Wry charged through them three times, each time thinning their 
nftiks considerably, but they never wavered, and in the final charge 
avenged themselves by killing Macdonnell (the Adjutant of the 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry), and mortally wounding Cosserat. I arrived on the 
ground with Hope Grant just in time to witness the last charge and 
the fall of these two officers, and deplorable as we felt their loss to be, 
it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and steadiness of the 
sepoys, every one of whom fought to the death. 

As soon as Browne could get his men together, the pursuit of the 
enemy was continued ; no further opposition was met with, and 
fourteen guns fell into our hands. 

On the 24th wo retraced our steps, halting for the night at the old 
cantonment of Muriao, where we buried poor Macdonnell. On the 
25th we crossed the Gumti, and pitched our camp near the Dilkusha. 

Lucknow was now completely in our possession, and our success 
had been achieved with remarkably slight loss, a result which was 
chiefly due to the scientific manner in which the siege operations had 
been carried on under the direction of our talented Chief Engineer, 
Robert Napier, ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good 
use which Sir Colin Campbell made of his powerful force of Artillery. 
Our casualties during the siege amounted to only 16 British officers, 
8 Native officers, and 108 men killed ; 51 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 540 men wounded, while 13 men were unaccounted for. 

The capture of Lucknow, though not of such supreme importance in 
its consequences as the taking of Delhi, must have convinced the 
rebels that their cause was now hopeless. It is true than Jhansi had 
not yet fallen, and that the rest of Oudh, Rohilkand, and the greater 
part of Central India remained to bo conquered, but there was no very 
important city in the hands of the enemy, and the subjugation of the 
country was felt to be merely a matter of time. Sir Hugh Rose, after 
a brilliant campaign, had arrived before Jhansi, columns of our troops 
were traversing the country in every direction, and the British Army 
had been so largely increased that, on the 1st of April, 1858, there were 
96,000 British soldiers in India, besides a largo body of reliable Native 
troops, some of whom, although hurriedly raised, had already shown 
that they were capable of doing good service — a very different state of 
affairs from that which prevailed six months before. 

For some time I had been feeling the ill effects of exposure to the 
climate and hard work, and the doctor, Campbell Browne, had been 
urging me to go on the sick-list ; that, of course, was out of the ques- 
tion until Lucknow had fallen. Now, however, I placed myself in 
Browne’s hands, hoping that a change to the Hills was all that was 
needed to set me up ; but the doctors insisted on a trip to England. It 
was a heavy blow to mo to have to leave while there was still work to 
be done, but 1 had less hesitation than I should have had if most of my 
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own immediate friends had not already gone, Several had been 
killed, others had left sick or wounded ; Watson had gone to Lahore, 
busily engaged in raising a regiment of Cavalry ;* Probyn was on his 
way home, invalided ; Hugh Gough had gone to the Hills to recover 
from his wounds; and Norman and Stewart were about to leave 
Lucknow with Array Head-Quarters. 

On the 1st April, the sixth anniversary of iny arrival in India, I made 
over my office to Wolseley, who succeeded me as Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster- General on Hope Grant’s staff, and towards the middle 
of the month I left Lucknow. 

The Comraander-in-Chief was most kind and complimentary when 
I took leave of him, and told me that, in consideration of my services, 
he would bestow upon me the first permanent vacancy in the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department, and that he intended to recommend that 
I should be given tlie rank of Brevet Major so soon as I should be 
qualified by becoming a regimental Captain. I was, of course, much 
gratified by his appreciative words and kindly manner ; but the brevet 
seemed a long way off, for I had only been a First Lieutenant for less 
than a year, and there were more than a hundred officers in the Bengal 
Artillery senior to mo in that rank ! 

I marched to Cawnpore with Army Head-Quarters. Sir William 
Peel, who was slowly recovering from his wound, was of the party. 
We reached Cawnpore on the 17th, and the next day I said good-bye 
to ray friends on the Chief's staff. Peel and I dined together on the 
19th, when to all appearances he was perfectly well, but on going into 
his room the next morning I found he was in a high fever, and had 
some suspicious looking spots about his face. I went off at once in 
search of a doctor, and soon returned with one of the surgeons of the 
5th Fusiliers, who, to ray horror—for I had observed that Peel was 
nervous about himself—exclaimcd with brutal frankness the moment 
he entered the room, ‘ You liave got small-pox.’ It was only too true. 
On being convinced that this was the case, I went to the chaplain, the 
Kev. Thomas Moore, and told him of Peel's condition. Without an 
instant’s hesitation, he decided the invalid must come to his house to 
be taken care of. That afternoon I had the poor fellow carried over, 
and there I left him in the kind hands of Mrs. Moore, the padre h wife, 
who had, as a special case, been allowed to accompany her husband to 
Cawnpore. Peel died on the 27th. (In the 4th May I embarked at 
Calcutta in the P. and O, steamer Nubia, without, alas ! the friend 
whose pleasant companionship 1 had hoped to ha\'e enjoyed on the 
voyage. 

• Xbc present 13tli Ikaigal Luneeis, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

‘ What brought about the Mutiny ?’ and ‘ Is there any chance of a 
similar rising occurring again ?’ are questions which are constantly 
being put to mo ; I will now endeavour to answer them, though it is 
not a very easy task — for I feel that my book will be rendered more 
interesting and complete to many if I endeavour to give them some 
idea of the circumstances which, in my opinion, led to that calamitous 
crisis in the history of our rule in India, and then try to show how I 
think a repetition of such a disaster may best bo guarded against. 

The causes which brought about the Mutiny were so various, and 
some of them of such long standing, that it is difficult to point them 
out as concisely as I could wish ; but I will be as brief as possible. 

During the lirst years of our supremacy in India, Hindus and 
Mahomedans alike were disposed to acquiesce in our rule — the blessings 
of rest and peace after a long reign of strife and anarchy were too real 
not to be appreciated ; but as time went by, a new generation sprang 
up by whom past miseries were forgotten, and those who had real 
grievances, or those who were causelessly discontented, were all ready 
to lay the blame for their real or fancied troubles on their foreign 
rulers. Mahomedans looked back to the days of their Empire in 
India, but failed to remember how completely, until we broke the 
Mahratta power, tlie Hindus had got the upper hand. Their Moulvies 
taught them that it was only lawful for true ^lussulmans to submit to 
the rule of an infidel if there was no possibility of successful revolt, 
and they watched for the chance of again being able to make Islam 
supreme. The Hindus had not forgotten that they had ousted the 
Mahomedans, and tliey fancied that the fate of the British raj might 
also be at their mercy. 

The late Sir George Campbell, in his interesting memoirs, says : ‘ The 
Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, not a Hindu rebellion.’ I do not altogether 
agree with him ; for, although there was no general rising of the rural 
population, the revolt, in my judgment, would never have taken place 
had there not been a feeling of discontent and disquiet throughout that 
part of the country from which our Hindustani sepoys chiefly came, 
and had not certain influential people been thoroughly dissatisfied with 
our system of government. This discontent and dissatisfaction were 
produced by a policy which, in many instances, the Rulers of India 
were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced upon them as it was by the 
demands of civilization and the necessity for a more enlightened legis- 
lation. Intriguers took advantage of this state of affairs to further 
their own ends. Their plan of action was to alienate the Native army, 
and to increase the general feeling of uneasiness and suspicion, by 
spreading false reports as to the intentions of the authorities in regard 
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to the various measures which had been adopted to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the masses. It can hardly be questioned that these 
measures were right and proper in themselves, but they were on that 
account none the less obnoxious to the Brahmin priesthood, or dis- 
tasteful to the Natives generally. In some cases also they were 
premature, and in others they were not carried out as judiciously as 
they might have been, or with sufficient regard to the feelings and 
prejudices of the people. 

The prohibition of sati (burning widows on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands) ; the putting a stop to female infanticide ; the execu- 
tion of Brahmins for capital offences ; the efforts of missionaries and 
the protection of their converts ; the removal of all legal obstacles to 
the remarriage of widows ; the spread of western and secular educa- 
tion generally ; and, more particularly, the attempt to introduce female 
education, were causes of alarm and disgust to the Brahmins, and to 
those Hindus of high caste whose social privileges were connected 
with the Brahminical religion. Those arbiters of fate, who were until 
then all-powerful to control every act of their co-religionists, social, 
religious or political, were quick to perceive that their influence was 
menaced, and that their sway would in time be wrested from them, 
unless they could devise some means for overthrowing our Govern- 
ment. They knew full well that the groundwork of this influence was 
ignorance and superstition, and they stood aghast at what they foresaw 
would be the inevitable result of enlightenment and progress. Rail- 
ways and telegraphs were specially distasteful to the Brahmins : these 
evidences of ability and strength were too tangible to be pooh-poohed 
or explained away. Moreover, railways struck a direct blow at the 
system of caste, for on them people of every caste, high and low, were 
bound to travel together. 

The fears and antagonism of the Brahmins being thus aroused, it 
was natural that they should wish to see our rule upset, and they 
proceeded to poison the minds of the people with tales of the Govern- 
ment’s determination to force Christianity upon them, and to make 
them believe that the continuance of our power meant the destruction 
of all they held most sacred. 

Nor was opportunity wanting to confirm, apparently, the truth of 
their assertions. In the gaols a system of messing had been estab- 
lished which interfered with the time-honoured custom of every man 
being allowed to provide and cook his own food. This innovation was 
most properly introduced as a matter of gaol discipline, and due care 
was taken that the food of the Hindu prisoners should be prepared by 
cooks of the same or superior caste. Nevertheless, false reports were 
disseminated, and the credulous Hindu population was led to believe 
that the prisoners’ food was in future to be prepared by men of inferior 
caste, with the object of defiling and degrading those for whom it was 
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prepared. The news of what was supposed to have happened in the 
gaols spread from town to town and from village to village, the belief 
gradually gaining ground that the people were about to be forced to 
embrace Christianity. 

As the promiscuous messing story did not greatly concern the 
Mahomedans, other cries were made use of to create suspicion and 
distrust amongst the followers of the Prophet. One of these, which 
equally affected the Hindu and Mahomedan, was the alleged unfair- 
ness of what was known in India as the land settlement, under which 
system the right and title of each landholder to his property was 
examined, and the amount of revenue to bo paid by him to the para- 
mount Power, as owner of the soil, was regulated. 

The rapid acquisition of territory by the East India Company, and 
the establishment of its supremacy as the sovereign Power throughout 
India, were necessarily effected by military operations ; but as peace 
and order were established, the system of land revenue, which had 
been enforced in an extremely oppressive and corrupt manner under 
successive Native Rulers and dynasties, had to be investigated and 
revised. With this object in view, surveys were made, and inquiries 
instituted into the rights of ownership and occupancy, the result being 
that in many cases it was found that families of position and influence 
had either appropriated the property of their humbler neighbours, or 
evaded an assessment proportionate to the value of their estates. 
Although these inquiries were carried out with the best intentions, 
they were extremely distasteful to the higher classes, while they failed 
to conciliate the masses. The ruling families deeply resented our 
endeavours to introduce an equitable determination of rights and 
assessment of land revenue. They saw that it would put an end to 
the system of pillage* and extortion which had been practised from time 
immemorial ; they felt that their authority was being diminished, and 
that they would no longer be permitted to govern their estates in the 
same despotic manner as formerly. On the other hand, although the 
agricultural population generally benefited materially by our rule, they 
could not realize the benevolent intentions of a Government which 
tried to elevate their position and improve their prospects. Moreover, 
there were no doubt mistakes made in the valuation of land, some of 
it being assessed at too high a rate, while the revenue was sometimes 
collected in too rigid a manner, sufficient allowance not being made for 
the failure of crops. Then the harsh law for the sale of proprietary 
rights in land to realize arrears of land-tax was often enforced by care- 
less revenue authorities in far too summary a manner. The peasantry 
of India were, and still are, ignorant and apathetic. Accustomed from 
the earliest days to spoliation and oppression, and to a periodical 
change of masters, they had some reason to doubt whether the rule 
of the Feringhis would be more permanent than that of the Moghuls 
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or the Mahrattas. Much as a just and tolerant Government would 
have boon to their advantage, they were unable to appreciate it, and if 
they had appreciated it, they were too timid and too wanting in 
organization to give it their open support. Under these social and 
political conditions, the passive attitude of the rural population failed 
to counterbalance the active hostility of a large section of the upper 
classes, and of their predatory followers, who for centuries had lived 
by plunder and civil war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly aflccting the wealthy 
and influential classes, and giving colour to the Brahmins’ accusation 
that we intended to upset the religion and violate the most cherished 
customs of the Hindus, was Lord Dalhousie’s strict enforcement of the 
doctrine of the lapse of property in the absence of direct or collateral 
heirs, and the consequent appropriation of certain Native States, and 
the resumption of certain political pensions by the Government of 
India. This w’^as condemned by the people of India as grasping, and 
as an unjustifiable interference with the institutions of the country, 
and undoubtedly made us many enemies.* 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of those measures 
forced on the Rulers of India in the interests of humanity and good 
government, and which could hardly have been longer delayed, created 
suspicion and apprehension amongst all the Native States. For more 
than sixty years Governor-General after Governor-General had pointed 
out the impossibility of a civilized Government tolerating in the midst 
of its possessions the misrule, disorder, and debauchery which were 
desolating one of the most fertile and thickly-populated districts in 
India. 

As early as IBOl Lord Wellesley wrote : ‘ I am satisfied that no 
effectual security can be provided against the ruin of the province of 
Oudh until the exclusive management of the civil and military govern- 

* In this matter it seems to me that Lord Dalhousie’s policy has been 
unfairly criticizerl. Thf’ doctrine of lajjse was no new-fangled theory of the 
Governor-General, but had been recognized and acted Uj)on for many years by 
the Native dynasties which preceded the East India Company. Under the 
Company’s rule the Court of Directors liad investigated the subject, and in a 
series of despatches from 1834. to 1846 had laid down that, in certain cases, 
the selection and adoption of an lieir by a Native Ruler was an incontestable 
right, subject only to the formal sanction of tlie suzerain Power, while in other 
cases such a moceduro was optional, and could only be i)erniitted as a special 
favour. Lord Dalhousie concurred in the view that each case should be con- 
sidered and decided on its merits. His words were : ‘ The Government is 
bound in duty, as well as in policy, to act on every such occa.sion with the 
purest integrity, and in the most scrupulous observance of good faith. Where 
even a shadow of doubt can he shown, the claim .should at once bo abandoned. 
But where the right to territory by lapse is clear, the Government is bound 
to take that whioli is justly and legally its due, and to extend to that territory 
the benefits of our sovereignty, present and prospective.’ 
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ment of that country shall be transferred to the Company under 
suitable provisions for the Nawab and his family.’ 

In 1831 Lord William Bentinck warned the King of Oudh that, 
unless he would consent to rule his territories in accordance with the 
principles of good government and the interest of the people, the East 
India Company would assume the entire administration of the province, 
and would make him a state prisoner. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in person to Lucknow and solemnly 
reiterated the warning, giving the King two years to reform his 
administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the Resident at Lucknow, whose sympathy 
with the Rulers of Native States was thought to be even too great, and 
who was the last person to exaggerate the misrule existing in Oudh, 
reported to Lord Dalhousie that the state of things had become intoler- 
able, and that, if our troops were withdrawn from Oudh, the land- 
holders would in one month’s time overrun the province and pillage 
Lucknow. It is true Sleeman, with his Native proclivities, did not 
contemplate annexation ; his advice was to ‘ assume the administra- 
tion,’ but not to ‘ grasp the revenues of the country.’ The same mode 
of procedure had been advocated by Henry Lawrence six years before 
in an article which appeared in the Calcutta Review . His words were : 
‘ Let Ouclji bo at last governed, not for one man, the King, but for the 
King and his people. Let the administration of the country be Native ; 
let not one rupee come into the Company’s coffers.’ 

Sleeman was followed in 1854 by Colonel Outram, than whom he 
could not have had a more admirable successor, or one less likely to 
be unnecessarily hard upon a State which, with all its shortcomings, 
had been loyal to us for nearly a century. Colonel Outram, neverthe- 
less, fully endorsed the views of his predecessor. General Low, the 
then Military Member of Council, who twenty years before, when 
Resident at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming even temporarily 
the administration of Oudh, thinking our action would be misunder- 
stood by the people, now also stated his conviction that ‘ it was the 
paramount duty of the British Government to interfere at once for the 
protection of the people of Oudh. 

In summing up the case. Lord Dalhousie laid three possible courses 
of action before the authorities in England. The King of Oudh might 
be forced to abdicate, his province being incorporated in the British 
dominions ; or he might bo maintained in his royal state as a sub- 
sidized Prince, the actual government being permanently transferred 
to the East India Company ; or the transfer of the government to the 
East India Company might be for a limited period only. The Governor- 
General recommended the second course, but the Court of Directors 
and Her Majesty’s Ministers decided to adopt the first, and requested 
Lord Dalhousie to carry out the annexation before he resigned his office* 
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This measure, so long deferred and so carefully considered, could 
hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a civilized and civilizing 
Government. It was at last adopted with the utmost reluctance, and 
only after the experiment of administering a province for the benefit of 
the Natives, without annexing it, had been tried in the Punjab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Dalhousie’s words, it was amply justified 
on the ground that ‘ the British Government would be guilty in the 
sight of God and man if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its 
countenance an administration fraught with suffering to millions.’ 
But the Natives generally could not understand the necessity for the 
measure, or believe in the reasons which influenced us ; many of them, 
therefore, considered it an unprovoked usurpation, and each Ruler of a 
Native State imagined that his turn might come next. 

Thus, the annexation of Oudh in one sense augmented that weakness 
in our position as an eastern Power which, so to speak, had its source 
in our strength. So long as there was a balance of power between 
ourselves and Native States — Mahratta, Rajput, Sikh, or Mahomedan 
— they were prevented by their mutual jealousies and religious differ- 
ences from combining against us ; but when that balance was destroyed 
and we became the paramount Power in India, the period of danger to 
us began, as was prophesied by the far-seeing Malcolm in the early 
days of our first conquests. We had now become objects oi suspicion 
and dread to all the lesser Powers, who were ready to sink their own 
disputes in the consideration of the best means to check the extension 
of our rule and overthrow our supremacy ; while we, inflated by our 
power and satisfied with our apparent security, became more dogmatic 
and uncompromising in enforcing principles which, though sound and 
just in themselves, were antipathetic to Native ideas and traditions. 
By a great many acts and measures we made them feel how completely 
our ideas differed from theirs. They preferred tlieir own, and strongly 
resented our increasing efforts to impose ours upon them. Even those 
amongst the Native Princes who were too enlightened to believe that 
we intended to force our religion upon them and change all their 
customs, felt that their power was now merely nominal, and that every 
substantial attribute of sovereignty would soon disappear if our notions 
of progress continued to be enforced. 

At a time when throughout the country there existed those feelings 
of dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it was not to be expected that 
the most discontented and unfriendly of the Native Rulers would not 
seize the opportunity to work us mischief. The most prominent of 
these amongst the Mahoniedans were the royal family of Delhi and 
the ex-King of Oudh, and, amongst the Hindus, Dundu Pant, better 
known by English people as the ‘ Nana Sahib.’ 

All three considered themselves badly treated, and no doubt, from 
their point of view, their grievances were not altogether groundless. 
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The King of Oudh’s I have already indicated, and when his province 
was annexed, he was removed to Calcutta. Having refused the yearly 
pension of twelve lakhs* of rupees, offered to him, and declined to sign 
the treaty by which his territory was made over to the British Govern- 
ment, he sent his mother, his son, and his brother to England to plead 
his cause for him. 

The most influential of the three discontented Rulers, or, at all 
events, the one whom the rebellious of all castes and religions were 
most inclined to put forward as their nominal leader, was the head of 
the Delhi royal family, by name Bahadur Shah. He was eighty years 
old in 1867, and had been on the throne for twenty years. His par- 
ticular grievance lay in the fact of our decision that on his death the 
title of King, which we had bestowed on the successors of the Moghul 
Emperor, should be abolished, and his family removed from Delhi. 

In the early part of the century Lord Wellesley pointed out the 
danger of allowing a Mahoinedan Prince, with all the surroundings of 
royalty, to remain at the seat of the old Moghul government, but the 
question was allowed to remain in abeyance until 1849, when Lord 
Dalliousio reconsidered it, and obtained the sanction of the authorities 
in England to the removal of the Court from Delhi to a place about 
fourteen miles off, where the Kutub tower stands. At the same time 
the Heir Apparent was to bo told that on his father’s death the title of 
King of Delhi would cease. 

Lord Dalhousie had been only a short time in India when he took 
up this question, and ho could not properly have appreciated the esti- 
mation in which the Natives held the King of Delhi, for he wrote in 
support of his proposals ‘ that the Princes of India and its people had 
become entirely indifferent to the condition of the King or his position.’ 
But when the decision of the British Government on the subject 
reached India, he had been more than two years in the country, and 
although his views as to the desirability of the measure remained un- 
changed, the experience he had gained enabled him to gauge more 
accurately the feelings of the people, and, with the advice of his Council, 
he came to the conclusion that it would be wiser to let affairs remain 
in statu quo during Bahadur Shah’s lifetime. The royal family were 
informed accordingly, and an agreement was drawn up, signed, sealed, 
and witnessed, by which the Heir Apptu'ent accepted the conditions to 
be imposed upon him on the death of his father, who was to be allowed 
to remain in Delhi during his lifetime, with all the paraphernalia 
of royalty. 

However satisfactory this arrangement might be to the Government 
of India, to every member of the Delhi roy^al family it must have 
seemed oppressive and humiliating to the last degree. Outwardly 

* 111 those days £120,000. 
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they appeared to accept the inevitable quietly and submissively, but 
they were only biding their time, and longing for an opportunity to 
throw off the hated English yoke. The war with Persia in 1856 
seemed to offer the chance they wanted. On the pretence that the 
independence of Herat was threatened by the Amir of Kabul, the 
Persians marched an army to besiege that place. As this act was a 
violation of our treaty with Persia made three years before, Her 
Majesty’s Government directed that an army should be sent from 
India to the Persian Gulf. The troops had scarcely left Bombay 
before the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
warned by a Native correspondent that the King of Delhi was intriguing 
with the Shah of Persia. At the same time a proclamation was posted 
on the walls of the Jama Masjid (Shah Jehan’s famous mosque at 
Delhi), to the effect that a Persian army was coming to relieve India 
from the presence of the English, and cjilling on all true believers to 
rise and fight against the heretics. Reports were also diligently cir- 
culated of our being defeated on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
the people were made to believe that their opportunity had arrived, and 
that the time was now favourable for a successful rebellion. 

Of the three principal movers in the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the Mutiny, the Nana Sahib was by far the most intelligent, and 
had mixed most with Europeans. He was the adopted son and heir 
of the last of the Peshwas, the Chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy. 
His cause of dissatisfaction was the discontinuance to him of a pension 
which, at the close of the Mahratta war in 181 B, was granted to the 
Peshwa, on the clear understanding that it was to cease at his death. 
The Peshwa died in 1851, leaving the Nana an enormous fortune ; but 
he was not content. The lapse of the pension, to which he was not 
entitled, rankled in his breast, and when all his efforts to get it restored 
to him proved of no avail, he became tlioroughly disgusted and dis- 
affected. After failing to obtain in India a reconsideration of the 
decision of the Government on the subject, he sent to England as con- 
fidential agent a Mahomedan of the name of Azimula Khan, who 
remained three years in Europe, residing for the most part in London ; 
but he also visited Paris, Constantinople, and the Crimea, arriving at 
the latter place when we, in alliance with the French, were besieging 
Sebastopol. He was a man of no rank or position in his own country, 
a mere agent of the Nana’s, but he was received into the best English 
society, was everywhere treated as a royal Prince, and became engaged 
to a young Enghsh girl, who agreed to follow him to India to be 
married. All this was revealed by the correspondence to which I have re- 
ferred as having been found in the Nana’s palace of Bithur. The greater 
number of these letters were from people in England — not a few from 
ladies of rank and position. One elderly dame called him her dear 
eastern son. There were numerous letters from his English fianciet 
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and two from a Frenchman of the name of Lafont,* relating to some 
business with the French settlement of Chandernagore, with which he 
had been entrusted by Azifhula Khan, acting for the Nana. Written, 
as these letters were, immediately before the Mutiny, in which the 
Nana was the leading spirit, it seems probable that ‘ les principales 
choses,' to which Lafont hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were 
invitations to the disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the 
French settlers at Chandernagore, to assist in the effort about to be 
made to throw off the British yoke. A portion of the correspondence 
was unopened, and there were several letters in Azimula’s own hand- 
writing which had not been despatched. Two of these were to Omar 
Pasha at Constantinople, and told of tlie sepoys’ discontent and the 
troubled state of India generally. That the Nana was intriguing with 
the King of Delhi, the Nawab of Oudh, and other great personages, 
has been proved beyond a doubt, although at the time he was looked 
upon by the British residents at Cawnpore as a perfectly harmless 
individual, in spite of its being known that he considered himself 

* ‘ Benares, 

^Aprili, 1857. 

‘Mon CHER Azimula Khan, 

‘Jo suis jjarti de Cawnpore le premier du niois et suis arrive ici ce 
matin, je ])artirai cc soir ct s(‘rai a Chandernagore le 7 au matin, dans la 
journee je ferai une visite au (Jouverncur et le lendeinain irai h Calcutta, jo 
verrai notre Consul (IthuMal. Ecrivez-moi et adressez-moi vos lettres. No. 123, 
Dhunimtollah. Je vuudrais que vous puissicz m’envoycr des fonds au moina 
5 oil t)00 Rs. sans retard, car je ne lesterai a Calcutta cpie le temps necessaire 
pour tout arranger et le hiai arraiujer. Je supjjose 48 lieurcs a Calcutta et 
deux ou trois jours au plus ii Cliaiidernagore, ne perdez pas de temps mais 
repondez de suite. Pour toutes les principales choses les reponses seraient 
satisfaisantes, soyez-en assure. 

‘ Faites en sorte do me repondre sans delai alin quo je ne sois pas retenu il 
Calcutta. 

‘ Presentez nies compliments respectinuix. 

‘ Rappelez-inoi au souvenir de Bal»a Saliib, et croyez moi, 

‘ \'otre liicn devoue 

‘A. Lafont. 

‘ Mon adresse a Chandernagore, “Care of Mesdames Albert.” 

‘N.B. — Mais ecrivez-moi a Calmtta, car je serai chaque jour la, en chemiu 
do fer, jo fais le trajet en 20 minutes. Si vous avez (pielque chose de jn-esse ii 
me communiquer vous le pouvez faire par telJgiaph en Anglais seulement. 

‘A. L.’ 


‘ Chandernagore, 

^ April 9, 1857. 

‘Mon CHER Azimula Khan, 

‘J’ai tout nrrange, fapportcrai unc Icflrr, et elle sera .satisfaisante 
leiire me seia donnee le 14 et le 15 jo partirai pour Cawnpore. Mes 
respects ii son Altesse. 

‘ Votre tout devoue 


‘A. Lafont. 
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aggrieved on account of his having been refused the continuance of the 
pension, and because a salute of guns (such as it is the custom to give 
to Native Princes on entering British territory) had not been accorded 
to him. 

While the spirit of rebellion was thus being fostered and stirred into 
active existence throughout the country, it was hardly to be hoped that 
the Native army would be allowed to remain unaffected by a movement 
which could not easily attain formidable proportions without the assist- 
ance of the Native soldiers, who themselves, moreover, had not remained 
unmoved spectators of all that had happened during the previous thirty 
or forty years. The great majority of the sepoys were drawn from the 
agricultural classes, especially in the province of Oudh, and were there- 
fore directly interested in all questions connected with rights of property, 
tenure of land, etc. ; and questions of religion and caste affected them 
equally with the rest of the population. 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators of rebellion were preparing the 
Native army for revolt. The greatest cunning and circumspection were, 
however, necessary to success. There were so many opposing interests 
to be dealt with, Mahomedans and Hindus being as violently hostile to 
each other, with regard to religion and customs, as they were to us. 
Soldiers, too, of all ranks had a great stake in their profession. Some 
had nearly served their time for their pensions, that greatest of all 
attractions to the Native to enter the army, for the youngest recruit 
feels that, if he serves long enough, he is sure of an income sufficient 
to enable him to sit in the sun and do nothing for the rest of his days — 
a Native’s idea of supreme happiness. The enemies of our rule generally, 
and the fanatic in particular, were, however, equal to the occasion. They 
took advantage of the widespread discontent to establish the belief that 
a systematic attack was to be made on the faith and habits of the people, 
whether Hindu or Mahoraedan, and, as a proof of the truth of their 
assertions, they alleged that the Enfield cartridges which had been 
recently issued to the army were greased with a mixture of cows’ fat 
and lard, the one being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to 
the Mahomedan. The news spread throughout the Bengal Presidency ; 
the sepoys became alarmed, and determined to suffer any punishment 
rather than pollute themselves by biting the contaminating cartridge, 
as their doing so would involve loss of caste, which to the Hindu sepoy 
meant the loss of everything to him most dear and sacred in this world 
and the next. He and his family would become outcasts, his friends 
and relations would look on him with horror and disgust, while eternal 
misery, he believed, would be his doom in the world to come. 

It has been made quite clear that a general belief existed amongst 
the Hindustani sepoys that the destruction of their caste and religion 
had been finally resolved upon by the English, as a means of forcing 
them to become Christians, and it seems extraordinary that the English 
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officers with Native regiments were so little aware of the strength of this 
impression amongst their men. 

The recent researches of Mr. Forrest in the records of the Govern- 
ment of India prove that the lubricating mixture used in preparing the 
cartridges was actually composed of the objectionable ingredients, cows’ 
fat and lard, and tliat incredible disregard of the soldiers’ religious 
prejudices was displayed in the manufacture of these cartridges. When 
the sepoys complained that to bite them would destroy their caste, they 
were solemnly assured by their officers that they had been greased with 
a perfectly unobjectionable mixture. These officers, understanding, as 
all who have come in contact with Natives arc supposed to understand, 
their intense abhorrence of touching the flesh or fat of the sacred cow 
or the unclean pig, did not believe it possible that the authorities could 
have been so regardless of the sepoys’ feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in preparing their ammunition : they therefore made this 
statement in perfect good faith. But nothing was easier than for the 
men belonging to the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain, 
from the low-casto Native workmen employed in manufacturing the 
cartridges at the Fort William arsenal, that the assurances of their 
officers were not in accordance with facts, and they were thus prepared 
to credit the fables which the sedition-mongers so sedulously spread 
abroad, to the effect that the Government they served and the officers 
who commanded them had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to 
undermine their religion. 

Notwithstanding all the evil influence brought to bear on the Native 
army, I do not think that the sepoys would have proved such ready 
instruments in the hands of the civilian intriguers, had that army been 
organized, disciplined, and officered in a satisfactory maimer, and had 
there been a sufficient proportion of British troops in India at the 
time. To the great preponderance of Native, as compared with British, 
troops may bo attributed the fact that the sepoys dared to break into 
open mutiny. Moreover, the belief of the Natives in the invincibility 
of the British soldier, which formerly enabled small numbers of 
Europeans to gain victories over large Native armies, had been seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul during the first 
Afghan war, terminating in the disastrous retreat in the winter of 
1841-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were beginning to entertain of 
their own importance, they were pampered by their officers and the 
civil Government to a most absurd extent, being treated under all 
circumstances with far greater consideration than the European 
soldiers. For instance, in the time of Lord William Bentinck flogging 
was abolished in the Native army,* Avhilc still in full swing amongst 


Flogging was re-introduced iu 1845. 
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British soldiers, and sepoys were actually allowed to witness the 
humiliation of their white comrades when this degrading form of 
punishment was inflicted upon them. 

In the early days of our connexion with India, we had no need for 
an army. Living, as we were, on sufferance in a foreign land for 
commercial purposes, armed men were only required to guard the 
factories. As these factories increased in size and importance, these 
armed men were given a semiunilitary organization, and in time they 
were formed into levies as a reserve to the few Europeans entertained 
by the merchants, to enable them to hold their own against the French, 
who were then beginning to dispute with us for supremacy in southern 
India. When employed in the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varying proportion of British soldiers, but the number of the 
latter was limited by the expense of their maintenance, the difficulty of 
supplying them from England, and the unadvisability of lockmg up a 
part of the British army in distant stations, which at that time were 
very inaccessible and generally unhealthy. N ative troops were therefore 
raised in continually increasing numbers, and after the battle of Plassey 
the Native army was rapidly augmented, especially in the Bengal Presi- 
dency ; and, trained and led as it was by British officers, it achieved 
remarkable successes. 

During the thirteen years preceding the Mutiny, the Native army, 
numbering 217,000 men and 176 guns, was increased by 40,000 men 
and 40 guns, but no addition was made to the small British force of 
88,000 until 1858, when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or 
less than 3,000 soldiers in all. This insignificant augmentation was 
subsequently more than neutralized by the withdrawal of six British 
regiments from India to meet the requirements of the Crimean and 
Persian wars. Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General in 1854, saw the 
danger of this great preponderance of Native troops. He represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had taken place during his 
tenure of office necessitated a proportional increase of Ikitish soldiers ; 
he protested against the withdrawal of a single European regiment, 
either on account of the war with liussia or for operations in the 
Persian Gulf, and he solemnly warned Her Majesty’s Government that 
the essential element of our strength in India was the presence of a 
large number of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord Dalhousio’s representations 
by the authorities in England, who doubtless thought they understood 
the requirements of India better than the Governor-General, with his 
more than six years’ experience of the country. In spite of his remon- 
strances, two regiments were ordered to England, and four were sent 
later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which I have already 
stated. 

When the Mutiny broke out, the whole effective British force in 
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India only amounted to 36,000 men, against 257,000 Native soldiers,* 
a fact which was not likely to be overlooked by those who hoped and 
strived to gain to their own side this preponderance of numerical 
strength, and which was calculated to inflate the minds of the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence. An army of Asiatics, 
such as we maintain in India, is a faithful servant, but a treacherous 
master ; powerfully influenced by social and religious prejudices with 
which we are imperfectly acquainted, it requires the most careful 
handling; above all, it must never be allowed to lose faith in the 
prestige or supremacy of the governing race. When mercenaries feel 
that they are indispensable to the maintenance of that authority which 
they have no patriotic interest in upholding, they begin to consider 
whether it would not be more to their advantage to aid in overthrowing 
that authority, and if they decide that it would be, they have little 
scruple in transferring their allegiance from the Government they never 
loved, and have ceased to fear, to the power more in accordance with 
their own ideas, and from which, they are easily persuaded, they will 
obtain unlimited benefits. 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction in our Native army, and one which 
pressed more heavily upon it year by year, as our acquisitions of terri- 
tory in northern India became more extended, was the sepoy’s liability 
to service in distant parts of India, entailing upon him a life amongst 
strangers differing from him in religion and in all their customs, and 
far away from his home, his family, and his congenial surroundings — 
a liability which he had never contemplated except in the event of 
war, when extra pay, free rations and the possibility of loot, would go 
far to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatriation. Service in 
Burma, which entailed crossing the sea, and, to the Hindu, consequent 
loss of caste, was especially distasteful. So great an objection, indeed, 
had the sepoys to this so-called ‘foreign service,’ and so difficult did it 
become to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of the 
bulk of the Bengal army not being available for service beyond the sea, 
that the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord Canning’s proposal that, 
after the Ist September, 1856, ‘ no Native recruit shall be accepted 
who does not at the time of his enlistment undertake to serve beyond 
the sea whether within the territories of the Company or beyond 
them.’ This order, though absolutely necessary, caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, who looked upon it as 
one of the measures introduced by the Sirkar for the forcible, or rather 
fraudulent, conversion of all the Natives to Christianity. f 

* This does not include the bodies of armed and tiained police, nor the 
Jascars attached to the Artillery as fighting men. These amounted to many 
thousands. 

t In a letter to Lord Canning, which Sir Henry Lawrence wrote on the 
9th May, 1867, he gave an interesting account of a conversation he had had 
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That the long-existing discontent and growing disloyalty in our 
Native array might have been discovered sooner, and grappled with in 
a sufficiently prompt and determined manner to put a stop to the 
Mutiny, had the senior regimental and staff officers been younger, 
more energetic, and intelligent, is an opinion to wliich I have always 
been strongly inclined. Their excessive age, due to a strict system of 
promotion by seniority which entailed the employment of Brigadiers 
of seventy, Colonels of sixty, and Captains of fifty, must necessarily 
have prevented them performing their military duties with the energy 
and activity which are more the attributes of younger men, and must 
have destroyed any enthusiasm about their regiments, in which there 
was so little hope of advancement or of individual merit being recog- 
nized. Officers who displayed any remarkable ability were allowed to 
be taken away from their own corps for the more attractive and better- 
paid appointments appertaining to civil employ or the Irregular service. 
It was, therefore, the object of every ambitious and capable young 
officer to secure one of these appointments, and escape as soon as 
possible from a service in which ability and professional zeal counted 
for nothing.* 

So far as I understand the causes which led to the rebellion of 1857, 
I have now answered tlie question, ‘ What brought about the Mutiny ?’ 
The reply to the second question, ‘ Is there any chance of a similar rising 
occurring again ?’ must be left to another chapter. 


with a Hrahniin Native officer of the Oudh Artillery, who was most persistent 
in his belief that theGoveriiineiit was determined to make the p(H)}»le of India 
Cliristiaiis. He alluded especially to the new order about enlistnient, our 
object being, he said, to make the senoys go across the .sea in or(h;r that they 
might be obliged to eat what we liked ; and he argued that, as wo had made 
our way through India, liad won Bhartour, Lahore, etc., l>y fraud, so it might 
be possible that we would mix bone-dust with grain sold to Hindus. Sir 
Henry Lawrence was quite unable to convince the Native oflicer ; ho would 
give us credit for notliing, and although he would not say that he himself 
or did not believe, he kept re}>eating, ‘ I tell you Natives are all like sheep ; 
the leading one tumbles, and down all the rest roll over liim.’ 

* It is curious to note hownearly every military oflicer who lield a command 
or high {losition on the staff in Bengal when the Mutiny broke out, dis- 
app^red from the scene within the first few weeks, and was never hoard of 
officially again. Home were killed, some died of disease, but the great 
majority failed conqdetely to fulfil the duties of tlie positions they held, and 
were consequently considered unfit for further employment. Two Generals of 
divisions were removed from their commands, seven Ihigadiers were found 
wanting in the hour of need, and out of the seventy-tliree regiments of Regular 
Cavalry and Infantry wdiich mutinied, only four Commanding ollicers were 
given other commands, younger officers being selected to raise and command 
the new regiments, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The India of to-day is altogether a different country from the India of 
1857. Much has been done since then to improve the civil administra- 
tion, and to meet the legitimate demands of the Native races. India is 
more tranquil, more prosperous, and more civilized than it was before 
the Mutiny, and the discipline, efficiency, and mobility of the Native 
pjmy have been greatly improved. Much, however, still remains to be 
done, and a good deal might with advantage be undone, to secure the 
contentment of the Natives with our rule. 

Our position has been materially strengthened by the provision of 
main and subsidiary lines of communication by road and railway ; by 
the great network of telegraphs which now intersects the country ; and 
by the construction of canals. These great public works have largely 
increased the area of land under cultivation, minimized the risk of 
famine, equalized the prices of agricultural produce, and developed a 
large and lucrative export trade. Above all, while our troops can now 
be assembled easily and rapidly at any centre of disturbance, the 
number of British soldiers has been more than doubled and the number 
of Native soldiers has been materially reduced. Moreover, as regards 
the Native equally with the British army of India, I believe that a 
better feeling never existed throughout all ranks than exists at present. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that tlic spirit of unrest and discontent 
which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is being revived. To some extent 
this state of things is the natural result of our position in India, and is 
so far unavoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing — faults 
which require to bo carefully watched and guarded against, for it is 
certain that, however well disposed as soldiers the men in our ranks 
may be, their attitude will inevitably bo influenced by the feelings of 
the people generally, more especially should their hostility be aroused 
by any question connected with religion. 

For a considerable time after the Mutiny we became more cautious 
and conciliatory in administrative and legislative matters, more intent 
on doing what would keep the Chiefs and Rulers satisfied, the masses 
contented, and the country quiet, than on carrying out our own ideas. 
Gradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. The Govern- 
ment has become more and more centralized, and the departmental 
spirit very strong. Each department, in its laudable wish for progress 
and advancement, is apt to push on measures which are obnoxious to 
the Natives, either from their not being properly understood, or from 
their being opposed to their traditions and habits of life, thus entailing 
the sacrifice of many cherished customs and privileges. Each depart- 
ment admits in theory the necessity for caution, but in practipe presses 
for liberty of ftptioo to further its own pajtipular schemes, 
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Of late years, too, the tendency has been to increase the number of 
departments and of secretariat offices under the supreme Government, 
and this tendency, while causing more work to devolve on the supreme 
Government than it can efficiently perform, results in lessening the 
responsibility of provincial Governments by interference in the manage- 
ment of local concerns. It is obvious that in a country like India, com- 
posed as it is of great provinces and various races differing from one 
another in interests, customs, and religions, each with its own peculiar 
and distinct necessities, administrative details ought to be left to the 
people on the spot. The Government of India would then be free to 
exercise a firm and impartial control over the Empire and Imperial 
interests, while guiding into safe channels, without unduly restraining, 
intelligent progress. 

In times of peace the administration is apt to fall too exclusively into 
the hands of officials whose ability is of the doctrinaire type ; they work 
hard, and can give logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 
propose, and are thus able to make them attractive to, and believed in 
by, the authorities. But they lack the more perfect knowledge of 
human nature, and the deeper insight into, and greater sympathy with, 
the feelings and prejudices of Asiatics, which tliose possessed in a 
remarkable degree who proved by their success that they had mastered 
the problem of the best form of government for India. I allude to men 
like Thomas Munro, IMountstuart Elphinstone, John Malcolm, Charles 
Metcalfe, George Clerk, Henry and John Lawrence, William Sleeman, 
James Outram, Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson, and many others. 
These administrators, while fully recognizing the need for a gradual 
reform, understood the peculiarities of our position in the east, the 
necessity for extreme caution and toleration, and a ‘ live and let live ’ 
policy between us and the Natives. The sound and broad views of this 
class of public servant are not always appreciated either in India or 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, obstructive, and 
old-fashioned. 

Amongst the causes which have produced discontent of late years, 
I would mention our forest laws and sanitary regulations, our legisla- 
tive and fiscal systems —measures so necessary that no one interested 
in the prosperity of India could cavil at their introduction, but which 
are so absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is essential they should 
be applied with the utmost gentleness and circumspection. 

I think, also, that the oflicial idea of converting the young Princes 
and Nobles of India into English gentlemen by means of English 
tutors and English studies should be carried out with great care and 
caution. It has not hitherto invariably succeeded, and the feeling in 
many States is strongly opposed to it. The danger of failure lies in 
the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly removed, and in 
the young Prince being left at too early an age to select his advisers 
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and companions. The former, perhaps not unnaturally, are interested 
in proving that the training of their young Ruler by his European 
governor or tutor has not resulted in good either to himself or his 
people, while the latter are too often of the lowest class of European 
adventurers. 

The proceedings and regulations of the Forest Department, desirable 
as they may be from a financial and agricultural point of view, have 
provoked very great irritation in many parts of India. People who 
have been accustomed from time immemorial to pick up sticks and 
graze their cattle on forest lands, cannot understand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the necessity for pre- 
serving the trees from the chance of being destroyed by fire, a risk to 
which they were frequently exposed from the Native custom of making 
use of their shelter while cooking, and of burning the undergrowth to 
enrich the grazing. 

The action taken by the Government in sanitary matters nas also 
aroused much ill-feeling and apprehension. Sanitary precautions are 
entirely ignored in eastern countries. The great majority of the people 
can see no good in them, and no harm in using the same tank for 
drinking purposes and for bathing and washing their clothes. The 
immediate surroundings of their towns and villages are most offensive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and all kinds of 
filth. Cholera, fever, and other diseases, which carry off hundreds of 
thousands every year, arc looked upon as the visitation of God, from 
which it is impossible, even were it not impious to try, to escape ; and 
the precautionary measures insisted upon by us in our cantonments, 
and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, are viewed with aversion and 
indignation. Only those who have witnessed tlie personal discomfort 
and fatigue to which Natives of all ages and both sexes willingly 
submit in their struggle to reach some holy shrine on the occasion of a 
religious festival, while dragging their weary limbs for many hundreds 
of miles along a hot, dusty road, or being huddled for hours together 
in a craihmed and stilling railway carriage, can have any idea of the 
bitter disappointment to the pilgrims caused by their being ordered to 
disperse when cholera breaks out at such gatherings, without being 
given the opportunity of performing their vows or bathing in the 
sacred waters.* 

* Few acts have been more keenly resented than the closing of the great 
Hurdwar Fair in the autumn of 1892, on account of a serious outbreak of 
cholera. It was looked upon l>y the Natives as a direct blow aimed at their 
religion, and as a distinett departure from the religious tolerance promised in 
Her Majesty’s proclamation of 1858. The mysterious mud marks on mango- 
trees in Behar have been attributed by some to a self-interested motive on the 
part of certain priests to draw the attention of Hindus to the sanctity of some 
temple outside the limits of British jurisdiction, where the devotees would be 
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Further, our legislative system is based on western ideas, its object 
being to mete out equal justice to the rich and poor, to the Prince and 
peasant. But our methods of procedure do not commend themselves 
to the Indian peoples. Eastern races are accustomed to a paternal 
despotism, and they conceive it to be the proper function of the local 
representatives of the supremo Power to investigate and determine on 
the spot the various criminal and civil cases which come under the 
cognizance of the district officials. Legal technicalities and references 
to distant tribunals confuse and harass a population which, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, is illiterate, credulous, and suspicious of 
underhand influence. An almost unlimited right of appeal from one 
court to another, in matters of even the most trivial importance, not 
only tends to impair the authority of the local magistrate, but gives an 
unfair advantage to the wealthy litigant whose means enable him to 
secure the services of the ablest pleader, and to purchase the most 
conclusive evidence in support of his claims. For it must be remem- 
bered than in India evidence on almost any subject can be had for the 
buying, and the difficulty, in the administration of justice, of dis- 
criminating between truth and falsehood is thereby greatly increased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous pleaders has sprung up, 
and these men encourage useless litigation, thereby impoverishing 
their clients, and creating much ill-feeling against our laws and 
administration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to which, under 
the protection of our legal system, the peasant proprietors of India are 
being oppressed and ruined by village shop-keepers and money-lenders. 
These men advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, taking 
as security the crops and occupancy rights of the cultivators of the soil. 
The latter are ignorant, improvident, and in some matters, such as the 
marriage ceremonies of their families, inordinately extravagant. The 
result is that a small debt soon swells into a big one, and eventually the 
aid of the law courts is invoked to oust the cultivator from a holding 
which, in many cases, has been in the possession of his ancestors for 
hundreds of years. The money-lender has his accounts to produce, 
and these can hardly be disputed, the debtor as a rule being unable to 
keep accounts of his own, or, indeed, to read or write. Before the 
British dominion was established in India, the usurer no doubt existed, 
but his opportunities were fewer, his position more precarious, and his 
operations more under control than they are at present. The money- 
lender then knew that his life would not be safe if he exacted too high 


at liberty to assemble in any numbers without being troubled by officious 
ins^ctors, and wluire they could remain as long as they-pleased, irrespective 
of the victims daily claimed by cholera, that unfailing avenger of the neglect 
of sanitary laws in the east. 
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interest for the loans with which he accommodated his customers, and 
that if he became too rich, some charge or other would bo trumped up 
against him, which would force him to surrender a large share of his 
kvealth to the officials of the State in which he was living. I do not 
jay that the rough-and-ready methods of Native justice in dealing with 
noney-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but at the same time I am 
nclined to think that, in granting these men every legal facility for 
nforcing their demands and carrying on their traffic, we may have 
leglected the interests of the agriculturists, and that it might be 
esirable to establish some agency under the control of Government, 
diich would enable the poorer landholders to obtain, at a moderate 
ate of interest, advances proportionate to the security they had to 
ffer.* 

Another danger to our supremacy in India is the license allowed to 
le Native press in vilifying the Government and its officials, and pcr- 
stently misrepresenting the motives and policy of the ruling Power. 
1 a free country, where the mass of the population is well educated, 
idependent, and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
presenting as it does the requirements and aspirations of important 
ctions of the community, and bringing to light defects and abuses in 
e social and political system. In a country such as Great llritain, 
tiich is well advanced in the art of self-government, intolerant and 
discriminate abuse of public men defeats its own object, and mis- 
itements of matters of fact can bo at once exposed and refuted, 
ke most of the developments of civilization which are worth any- 
ing, the English press is a plant of indigenous growth, whereas in 
dia the Native press is an exotic which, under existing conditions, 
pplies no general want, does nothing to refine, elevate, or instruct the 
jple, and is used by its supporters and promoters— an infinitesimal 
rt of the population— as a means of gaining its selfish ends, and of 
tering sedition, and racial and religious animosities. There are, 
im afraid, very few Native newspapers actuated by a friendly or 
partial spirit towards the Government of India, and to Asiatics it 
ms incredible that wo should permit such hostile publications to be 
ttered broadcast over the country, unless the assertions were too 
e to be disputed, or unless we wore too weak to suppress them. 
) gain neither credit nor gratitude for our tolerant attitude towards 

Native press — our forbearance is misunderstood; and while the 
I-disposed are amazed at our inaction, the disaffected rejoice at 
ig allowed to promulgate baseless insinuations and misstatements 

The proposal would seem to be quite a practical one, for I read in the 
ICS of the 28th November, 1894, that the Government of New Zealand 
ted applications for Consols in connexion with the scheme for granting 
IS at a reasonable rate of interest to farmers on the security of their 
lings. 
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which undermine our authority, and thwart our efforts to gain the 
goodwill and confidence of the Native population. 

Yet another danger to the permanence of our rule in India lies in 
the endeavours of well-intentioned faddists to regulate the customs and 
institutions of eastern races in accordance with their own ideas. The 
United Kingdom is a highly civilized country, and our habits and con- 
victions have been gradually developed under the influences of our 
rehgion and our national surroundings. Fortunately for themselves, 
the people of Great Britain possess qualities which have made them 
masters of a vast and still expanding Empire. But these qualities 
have their defects as well as their merits, and one of the defects is a 
certain insularity of thought, or narrow-mindedness — a slowness to 
recognize that institutions which are perfectly suitable and right for us 
may be quite unsuited, if not injurious, to other races, and that what 
may not be right for us to do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
different belief, and with absolutely different traditions and customs. 

Gradually the form of Government in the United IGngdom has 
become representative and democratic, and it is therefore assumed by 
some people, who have little, if any, experience of the east, that the 
Government of India should be guided by the utterances of self- 
appointed agitators who pose as the mouth -pieces of an oppressed 
population. Some of these men are almost as much aliens* as our- 
selves, while others are representatives of a class which, though 
intellectually advanced, has no influence amongst the races in whom 
lies the real strength of India. Municipal self-government has been 
found to answer well in the United Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, 
that a similar system must be equally successful in India. We in 
England consume animal food and alcoholic liquors, but have no liking 
for opium ; an effort has accordingly been made to deprive our Asiatic 
fellow-subjects, who, as a rule, arc vegetarians, and either total 
abstainers or singularly abstemious in the matter of drink, of a small 
and inexpensive stimulant, which they find necessary to their health 
and comfort. British institutions and ideas are the embodiment of 
what long experience has proved to us to be best for ourselves ; but 
suddenly to establish these institutions and enforce these ideas on a 
community which is not prepared for them, does not want them, and 
cannot understand them, must only lead to suspicion and discontent. 
The Government of India should, no doubt, be progressive in its policy, 
and in all things be guided by the immutable principles of right, truth, 
and justice ; but these principles ought to be applied, not necessarily as 
we should apply them in England, but with duo regard to the social 
peculiarities and religious prejudices of the people whom it ought to be 
our aim to make better and happier. 

* I allude to the Parsis, who came from Persia, and whose religion and 
customs are as distinct from those of the Natives of India as are our own. 
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It will be gathered from what I have written that our administra- 
tion, in my opinion, suffers from two main defects. First, it is 
internally too bureaucratic and centralizing in its tendencies ; and, 
secondly, it is liable to be forced by the external pressure of well- 
meaning but irresponsible politicians and philanthropists to adopt 
measures which may be disapproved of by the authorities on the spot, 
and opposed to the wishes, requirements, and interests of the people. 
It seems to me that for many years to come the best form of govern- 
ment for India will be the intelligent and benevolent despotism which 
at present rules the country. On a small scale, and in matters of 
secondary importance, representative institutions cannot perhaps do 
much harm, though I am afraid they will effect but little good. On a 
large scale, however, such a system of government would be quite out 
of place in view of the fact that ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the population are absolutely devoid of any idea of civil responsibility, 
and that the various races and religious sects possess no bond of 
national union. 

In reply, then, to the question, ‘ Is there any chance of a Mutiny 
occurring again ?’ I would say that the best way of guarding against 
such a calamity is — 

By never allowing the present proportion of British to Native 
soldiers to be diminished or the discipline and efficiency of the Native 
army to become slack. 

By taking care that men are selected for the higher civil and 
military posts whose self-reliance, activity, and resolution are not 
impaired by age, and who possess a knowledge of the country and the 
habits of the peoples. 

By recognizing and guarding against the dogmatism of theorists and 
the dangers of centralization. 

By rendering our administration on the one hand lirm and strong, 
on tlie other hand tolerant and sympathetic ; and last, but not least, 
by doing all in our power to gain the confidence of the various races, 
and by convincing them that we have not only the determination, but 
the ability to maintain our supremacy in India against all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sight of, there is, I believe, 
little chance of any fresh outbreak disturbing the stability of our rule 
in India, or neutralizing our efforts to render that country prosperous, 
contented, and thoroughly loyal to the Britisli Crown. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

I TRAVELLED hoiiie vid Corfu, Trieste, Venice, and Switzerland, arriving 
in England towards the end of June. The intense delight of getting 
‘ home ’ after one’s first term of exile can hardly be exaggerated, and 
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ment. This, we agreed, was not to be thought of, so there was nothing 
for it but to face the disagreeable necessity as cheerfully as we could. 
We made a dash over to Ireland, said good-bye to our relations, and 
started for India on the 27th June. 

The heat in the lied Sea proved even worse than I had anticipated. 
Our captain pronounced it the hottest trip he had ever made. Twice 
was the ship turned round to steam against the wind for a short time 
in order to revive some of the passengers, who were almost suffocated. 

We passed the wreck of the Alma^ a P. and 0. vessel which had 
struck on a coral reef not far from Mocha. The wreck had happened 
in the dead of night, and there had been only time to got the passengers 
into the boats, in which they were rowed to another reef near at hand ; 
there they had remained for eighty hours in their scanty night garments, 
and without the smallest shelter, until rescued by a friendly steamer. 
The officers and crew were still on the rock when we passed, endeavour- 
ing to get up the mails and the passengers’ property. We supplied 
them with provisions and water, of which they were badly in need, 
and then had to leave them in their extremely uncomfortable position. 

We could not complain of lack of air after we passed Aden, for we 
forthwith encountered the south-west monsoon, then at its height, and 
on entering the Bay of Bengal wc experienced something very nearly 
akin to a cyclone. Wo broke our rudder ; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots were always to be found, had all been blown 
out to sea ; and as we had only just sufficient coal to take us up the 
Hugh when the pilot should appear, we did not dare to keep up steam. 
Thus we had to remain at the mercy of the winds and waves for some 
days, until at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
us, and eventufilly we arrived in Calcutta, in rather a dilapidated 
condition, on the 30th July. 

We were not cheered by the orders I found awaiting me, which were 
to proceed to Morar and join Brigadier-General Sir Ilobert Napier, 
then in command of the Gwalior district. Morar in the month of 
August is one of the hottest places in India, and my wife was consider- 
ably the worse for our experiences at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel 
never has many attractions, and at that time of year was depressing 
and uncomfortable to the last degree ; in addition, I had rather a 
severe attack of my old enemy, Peshawar fever, so we started on our 
journey ‘ up country ’ with as little delay as possible. 

The railway at that time was not open further than Kaniganj ; thence 
we proceeded for a hundred miles in a ‘dak-ghari,’ when, changing 
into doolies, we continued our journey to Hazaribagh, a little canton- 
ment about twenty miles off the main road, where some relations of 
mine were Uving ; but a day or two after our arrival at their hospitable 
house, I was ordered back to Calcutta. 

I left my wife with our kind friends, and retraced my steps in con- 
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siderable elation of spirits, for the China expedition was even then 
being talked about, and I hoped this sudden summons might possibly 
mean that I was to be sent with it in some capacity. On reaching Cal- 
cutta, however, I was told that I had been appointed to organize and 
take charge of the large camp to be formed for the triumphal progress 
which Lord Canning proposed to make through Oudh, the North-West 
Provinces, and the Punjab, with the view of meeting the principal 
feudatory Chiefs, and rewarding those who had been especially loyal 
during the rebellion. I was informed that the tents were in store in the 
arsenal at Allahabad, and that the camp must be ready at Cawnpore 
on the 15th October, on which date the Viceroy would arrive, and a day 
or two later commence his stately procession towards Lucknow. 

While I was in England a Boyal Proclamation had announced to the 
people of India that the Queen had taken over the government of their 
country, which had hitherto been held in trust for Her Majesty by the 
Honourable East India Company. This fact had been publicly pro- 
claimed, with befitting ceremony, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, on the 1st November, 1B58. At the same time it was 
announced that Her Majesty’s representative in India was henceforth 
to be styled Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and it was with the 
object of emphasizing this Proclamation, and impressing the Native 
mind with the reality of Queen Victoria’s power and authority, that 
Lord Canning decided on undertaking this grand tour. 

While in Calcutta on this occasion, I was offered a post in the Kevenue 
Survey Department. I refused it, for, although as a married man the 
higher pay was a tempting bait, the recollection of the excitement and 
variety of the year of the Mutiny was still fresh upon me, and I had no 
wish to leave the Quartermaster-General’s Department. I therefore 
started for Allahabad, picking up my wife an route. 

It was then the middle of the rains, and the bridge of boats over the 
Jumna had been taken down, so we had to cross in ferry-boats — dak- 
gharis, horses, and all — rather a perilous-looking proceeding, for the 
river was running at a tremendous pace, and there was some difficulty 
in keeping the boat’s head straight. At Allahabad we stayed with a 
brother officer of mine in the fort, while I was getting the camp equip- 
age out of store, and the tents pitched for inspection. There had not 
been a large camp for many years, and everything in India deteriorates 
so rapidly, that I found most of the tents in such a state of mildew and 
decay as to render it necessary to renew them almost entirely before 
they could be used for such a sidcndid occasion as that of the first 
Viceroy’s first march through the re conquered country. 

From Allahabad we proceeded to Cawnpore, where I had a busy time 
arranging for the multifarious requirements of such an enormous camp ; 
and sometimes I despaired of its being completed by the appointed 
date. However, completed it was ; and on the 15th October Lord and 
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Lady Canning arrived, and expressed themselves so pleased with all the 
arrangements, and were so kindly appreciative of the exertions I had 
made to be ready for them by the appointed time, that I felt myself 
fully rewarded for all my trouble. 

The next day I took my wife to call upon Lady Canning, whose 
unaffected and simple, yet perfectly dignified manner completely 
charmed her, and from that day she was devoted, in common with 
everyone who was at all intimately associated with Lady Canning, to 
the gentle, gracious lady, who was always kindness itself to her. 

On the 18th the Viceroy made his first march towards Lucknow. The 
camp equipage was in duplicate, so that everyone on arriving at the 
new halting -place found things exactly the same as in the tents they 
had left. 

The camp occupied a considerable space, for, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s large entourage^ ground had to be provided for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the officers of Army Head-Quarters, who were 
marching with us ; then there were the post-office, telegraph, work- 
shops, toshihJiana^* commissariat, and a host of other offices to be 
accommodated, beside the escort, which consisted of a battery of Horse 
Artillery, a squadron of British Cavalry, a regiment of British Infantry, 
a regiment of Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry, and the 
Viceroy’s Bodyguard. For the Viceroy, his stalT, guests, and secre- 
taries alone, 150 large tents were pitched in the main street, and when 
we came to a station the duplicate tents were also pitched. For the 
transport of this portion of the camp equipage 80 elephants and 500 
camels were required, t 

It is very difficult to give any idea of the extraordinary spectacle a 
big camp like this presents on the line of march. Tlie followers, as a 
rule, are accompanied by their wives and families, who are piled upon 
the summits of laden carts, or perched on the loads borne by the bag- 
gage animals. In the two camps marching together (Lord Canning’s 
and Lord Clyde’s) there could not have been less than 20,000 men, 
women, and children — a motley crowd streaming along about four-and- 
twenty miles of road, for the day’s march was usually about twelve 
miles, and before every one had cleared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advance guard had begun to arrive on the ground to 

* The depository for jewels and other valuables kept for presentation to 
Native Chiefs at durbai's. 

t The following details will give some idea of the magnitude of the arrange- 
ments required for the Viceroy’s camp alone. Besides tlmse above mentioned 
there were 500 camels, 500 bullocks and 100 bullock carts for transport of 
camn equipage, 40 sowari (riding) elephants, 527 coolies to carry the glass 
windows belonging to the larger tents, 100 bhis/iesy and 40 sweepers for 
watering and keeping the centre street clean. Tlieso were in addition to tbo 
private baggage animals, servants, and numberless riding and driving liorses, 
for all of which space and shelter had to be provided. 
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be occupied the next day. The strictest discipline had to be maintained, 
or this moving colony would have been a serious calamity to the 
peasantry, for the followers would have spread themselves over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken anything they could lay their 
hands on, representing themselves as Mulk- i- Lord- Sahih-Ke-Nauliar,^ 
whom according to immemorial tradition it was death to resist. The 
poor, frightened country-people, therefore, hardly ventured to remon- 
strate at tlie mahouts walking off with great loads of their sugar-cane, 
or to object to the compulsory purchase of their farm produce for half 
its value. There was a great deal of this kind of raiding at the com- 
mencement of the march, and I was constantly having complaints 
made to me by the villagers ; but after I had inflicted on the offenders 
a few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and made the 
peasants to understand it was not the Mulk i-Lo rd- Sahib's wish that 
they should submit to such treatment from his servants, order was 
established, and I had very rarely any trouble. 

Our first halt was at Lucknow. Sir Hope Grant was commanding 
the division, and had established himself very comfortably in the Dil- 
kusha. He had written asking me to bring my wife straight there and 
stay with him during the Viceroy’s visit, as it was still very hot in tents 
during the day. An invitation which I gladly accepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of being with my old General again, and I wanted to 
introduce him to my wife. 

The next day, the 22nd October, the state entry was made into 
Lucknow. It must have been an imposing sight, that long array of 
troops and guns, with Lord Canning in the centre, accompanied by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and surrounded by their respective staffs in full 
uniform. Lord Canning, thougli at that time not given to riding, 
looked remarkably well on horseback ; for he had a fine head and 
shoulders, and sat his horse well ; on foot, his height, not being quite 
in proportion, rather detracted from the dignity of his presence. 

I headed the procession, leading it across the Charbagh bridge, the 
scene of Havelock’s fiercest encounter, past the Machi liliawan, and 
the Residency, to the Kaisarbagh, in front of which were drawn up in 
a body the Talukdars of Oudh, who had with difficulty been persuaded 
to come and make their obeisance, for, guiltily conscious of their dis- 
loyalty during the rebellion, they did not feel at all sure that the 
rumours that it was intended to blow tliern all away from guns, or to 
otherwise summarily dispose of them, v/ere not true. They salaamed 
respectfully as the Viceroy passed, and tlie cavalcade proceeded to the 
Martiniere park, where the camp, which I liad pitched the previous 
day, lay spread before us, in all the spotless purity of new white tents 
glistening in a flood of brilliant sunshine. The streets through which 

* Servant** of tlie Lord of the Country, or Governor-Gcnor.il. 
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we passed were crowded with Natives, who — cowed, but not tamed — 
looked on in sullen defiance, very few showing any sign of respect for 
the Viceroy. 

Sir William and Lady Mansfield, and several other people from our 
camp were also staying with Sir Hope Grant, and that evening the 
whole Dilkusha party went to a state dinner given by Lord and Lady 
Canning. The latter was a delightful hostess ; the shyest person was 
set at ease by her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had the happy 
knack of making her guests feel that her entertainments were a 
pleasure to herself— the surest way of rendering them enjoyable to 
those she entertained. 

I made use of the next week, which was for me a comparatively idle 
time, to take my wife over the ground by which we had advanced two 
years before, and explain to her the different positions held by the 
enemy. She was intensely interested in visiting the Sikandarbagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious memorial of 
almost superhuman courage and endurance, the Residency, ruined, 
roofless, and riddled by round shot and bullets. Very little had then 
been done towards opening out the city, and the surroundings of the 
Residency were much as they had been during the defence — a labyrinth 
of streets and lanes ; it was therefore easier for the stranger to realize 
exactly what had taken place than it is now that the landmarks have 
been cleared away, and well-laid-out gardens and broad roads have 
taken the place of jungle and narrow alleys. 

On the 20th the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the reception of the 
Talukdars. It was the first function of the sort I had witnessed, and 
was an amusing novelty to my wife, who, with Lady Canning and some 
of the other ladies in camp, viewed the proceedings from behind a semi* 
transparent screen, it not being considered at that time the thing for 
ladies to appear at ceremonials when Natives were present. The 
whole scene was very impressive, though not as brilliant in colour- 
ing as it would have been in any other part of India, owing to the 
Chiefs of Oudh being clad in simple white, as is the custom amongst 
Rajputs. 

The Talukdars, to the number of one hundred and sixty, were 
\ishered to their places in strict order of seniority, the highest in rank 
being the last to arrive. They were arranged in a half semicircle on 
the right of the Viceroy’s chair of state, while on the left the Europeans 
were seated according to their oflicial rank. When all was ready, the 
words ‘ Attention 1 Royal salute I Present arms 1’ were heard without, 
warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, and, as the bugles 
sounded and the guns thundered forth their welcome, Lord Canning, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief, and preceded by their staffs, 
entered the tent. 

Everyone rose, and remained standing until the great man took his 

17-^2 
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seat, when the Foreif^ni Secretary came forward, and, making a low 
bow, informed His Excellency that all who had been summoned to 
attend the durbar were present. The Chiefs were then brought up and 
introduced to the Viceroy one by one ; each made a profound obeisance, 
and, as a token of allegiance, presented an offering of gold mohurs, 
which, according to etiquette, the Viceroy just touched by way of 
acknowledgment. The presents from the Government to the Chiefs 
were then handed in on trays, and placed on the ground in front of 
each, the value of the present being regulated according to the rank 
and position of the recipient. This part of the ceremony being over, 
the Viceroy rose and addressed the Talukdars. 

After expressing his pleasure at meeting them in their own country, 
he gave them an assurance that, so long as they remained faithful to 
the Government, they should receive every consideration ; he told 
them that a new era had commenced in Oudh, and that hencetorth 
they would be allowed to revert to the conditions under which they 
had held their estates prior to the annexation of the province. When 
Lord Canning had finished speaking, a translation of his address in 
Urdu was read to the Talukdars by Mr. Beadon^ the Foreign Secretary; 
atar and were then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 

departure with the same formalities as those with which the durbar 
had been opened. 

There is some excuse to be made for the attitude of the Talukdars, 
who, from their point of view, had little reason to be grateful to the 
British Government. These powerful Chiefs, whose individual revenues 
varied from jt'10,000 to j 615,000 a year, and who, in their jungle fast- 
nesses, often defied their sovereign’s troops, had suddenly been deprived 
of all the authority which in the confusion attending a long period of 
misgovernment they had gradually usurped, as well as of a consider- 
able proportion of the landed property which, from time to time, they 
had forcibly appropriated. The conversion of feudal Chiefs into 
ordinary law-abiding subjects is a process which, however beneficial to 
the many, is certain to be strenuously resisted by the few. 

In ^farch, 1858, when Lucknow was captured, a Proclamation was 
issued by the Government of India confiscating the proprietary rights 
in the soil. The object in view was not merely to punish contumacious 
Chiefs, but also to enable the Government to establish the revenue 
system on a sounder and firmer footing. Talukdars who submitted 
were to receive their possessions as a free gift direct from the Govern- 
ment ; while those who had done good service, whether men of Oudh 
or strangers, might be rewarded by grants of confiscated property. 

The Proclamation was considered in many influential quarters too 

* A few drops of atUir of roses are given to eacli person, and a small packet 
of pan, wliich is composed of slices of betel-nut smeared with lime and 
wrapped in a leaf of the betel-tree. 
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arbitrary and sweeping a measure ; Outram protested against it, and 
Lord Ellenborough (the President of the Board of Control) condemned 
it ; but Lord Canning was backed up by the British public, and Lord 
Ellenborough resigned to save his Cabinet from being wrecked. That 
Outran! and Ellenborough took the right view of the case is, I think, 
shown by the fact that Lord Canning cancelled the Proclamation on 
his first visit to Lucknow. By that time he had come to recognize 
that the Talukdars had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and he 
wisely determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greatest relief and satisfaction, but enlisted their interest on the side of 
Government. From that day to this, although, from time to time, 
subsequent legislation has been found necessary to save the peasantry 
from oppression, the Chiefs of Oudh have been amongst the most 
loyal of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

We remained a few days longer at Lucknow, Lord and Lady 
Canning entertained all the residents, while a ball was given by the 
latter in the Chatta Manzil to the strangers in camp, and the city and 
principal buildings were illuminated in the Viceroy’s honour with those 
curious little oil-lamps which are the most beautiful form of illumina- 
tion, the delineation of every lino, point, and pinnacle with myriads of 
minute lights producing a wonderfully pretty effect. 

On the 29th the first march was made on the return journey to 
Cawnpore. My duty was to go on aliead, select the best site for the 
next day’s camping ground, and make all necessary arrangements for 
supplies, etc. 1 waited till the Viceroy had given his orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually in the forenoon ; sometimes we 
remained till later in tlie day, lunching with one or other of our friends 
in camp, and on very rare occasions, such as a dinner-party at the 
Viceroy’s or the Coimuander-in-Chief's, we drove on after dinner by 
moonlight. But that was not until we had been on the march for 
some time and I felt that the head Native in charge of the camp was • 
to be trusted to make no mistake. It was a life of much interest and 
variety, and my wife enjoyed the novelty of it all greatly. 

Lord Canning held his second durbar at Cawnpore on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, when he received the principal Chiefs of Bundelkand, the Maharaja 
of Rewa, the Maharaja of Benares, and a host of lesser dignitaries. 

It was on this occasion that, in accordance with the Proclamation 
which had already announced that the Queen had no desire to extend 
her territorial possessions, and that the estates of Native Princes were 
to be scrupulously respected, the Chiefs were informed that the right 
of adoption was conceded to them. This meant that, in default of 
male issue, they were to be allowed to adopt sons according to the 
Indian custom of adoption, and that the British Government would 
recognize the right of the chosen heir to succeed as Ruler of the State 
as well as to inherit the personal property of the Chief by whom he 
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had been adopted. There had been no clear rule on this point pre- 
viously, each case having been considered on its own merits, but the 
doctrine that adoption should not be recognized, and that, in de- 
fault of natural heirs, the State should lapse and be annexed by the 
supreme Government, had been enforced in a good many instances. 
Lord Canning’s announcement therefore caused the liveliest satisfaction 
to certain classes throughout India, and did more than any other 
measure to make the feudatory Princes believe in the sincerity of the 
amnesty Proclamation.* 

Our next move was to Fatehgarh, eight marches from Cawnpore, 
where, on the 15th November, a third durbar was held, at which was 
received, amongst other leading men of Rohilkand whose services 
were considered worthy of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Rampur, 
who had behaved with distinguished loyalty in our time of trouble. 
This Mahoinedan Nobleman’s conduct was the more meritorious in that 
the surrounding country swarmed with rebels, and was the homo of 
numbers of the mutinous Irregular Cavalry, while the close proximity 
of Rampur to Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the King’s cause, rendered his position 
extremely precarious. 

From Fatehgarh we proceeded to Agra, nine inarches, only halting 
on Sundays, and consequently everyone appreciated being stationary 
there for a few days. The camp was pitched on the parade-ground, 
the scene of the fight of the 10th October, 1857. Here the Viceroy 

* The question of Native Rulers having the right to adopt heirs was first 
brought to Lord Canning’s notice by the throe Phulkian chiefs— Patiala, 
Jliind and Naldia— who jointly requested in 1858 tliat tlie right of adoption 
might be accorded to them as a reward for the services they liad rendered 
during the Mutiny. The request was refused at the time on the ground that 
it had never been the custom of the country, though it had occasionally been 
done. Since then, however. Lord Canning had come to see that the un- 
certainty which prevailed as to the riglits of succession was harassing to tlie 
owners of land, and undesirable in many ways, and he urged ujion the 
Secretary of State that some distinct rule on the subject might \vith advantage 
be laid down. He wrote as follows : ‘ The crown of England stands forth the 
unquestioned Ruler and paramount Power in all India, and is now for the first 
time l)rought face to face with its feudatories. There is a reality in the 
suzerainty of the Sovereign of England which lias never existed before, which 
is not only felt, Init eagerly acknowledged by the Chiefs. A great convulsion 
has been followed hy such a manifestation of our strength as India lias never 
seen ; and if this in its turn be followed by an act of general and substantial 
grace, over and above the special reward.s which have already been given to 
those whose services deserve them, the measure will he seasonable and 
appreciated.’ Lord Canning’s i>roi>osals met with the cordial approval of liar 
Majesty’s rjovernment, and his announcement at Cawnpore rejoiced the hearts 
of the Chiefs, one of whom, the Maharaja of Rewa, was a leper and had no 
son. He said, on hearing the Viceroy’s words, ‘They dispel an evil wind 
whicli ha.s lung been blowing U2»on nio.^ 
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received some of the bigger potentates, who were accompanied by large 
retinues, and, as far as the spectacle went, it was one of the grandest 
and most curious gatherings we had yet witnessed. 

The occasions are rare on which a Viceroy has the opportunity of 
receiving in durbar the great vassals of our Indian Empire, but when 
these assemblies can be arranged they have a very useful effect, and 
should not bo looked upon as mere empty ceremonials. This was 
especially the case at a time when the country had so recently been 
convulsed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes were anxiously 
considering how their prospects would bo affected by Her Majesty’s 
assumption of the administration of India. 

The Chief of highest rank on this occasion was the Mnharnia of 
Gwalior, who, as I have already stated, influenced by his courageous 
Minister, Dinkar Bao, had remained faithful to us. Like most Mahratta 
Princes of that time, he was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, he 
was possessed of a most wayward disposition, frequently threatening, 
when thwarted in any way, to throw up the reins of government, and 
take refuge in the jungle ; manners he had none. 

Next came the enlightened head of the Princely house of Jaipur, the 
second in importance of the great Chiefs of Bajputana. 

He was succeeded by the Karaoli Raja, whoso following was the 
most quaint of all. Amongst the curious signs of his dignity he had 
on his escort four tigers, each chained on a separate car, and guarded 
by strangc-looking men in brass helmets. 

The Maharao Baja of Ulwar was the next to arrive, seated on a superb 
elephant, eleven feet high, magnificently caparisoned with cloth-of-gold 
coverings, and chains and breastplates of gold. He was a promising- 
looking lad who had succeeded to his estate only two years before ; but 
he soon fell into the hands of low intriguers, who plundered his 
pominions and so oppressed his people that the British Government 
had to take over the management of his State. 

After Ulwar came the Nawab of Tonk, the descendant of an 
adventurer from Sw'at, on the Peshawar border, who had become 
possessed of considerable territory in Bajputana. The Nawab stood by 
us in the Mutiny, w'hen his capital was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

The sixth in rank was the Jat Ruler of Dholpur, a bluff, coarse- 
looking man, and a very rude specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrived the Nawab of Jaora, a handsome, perfectly- 
dressed man of considerable refinement of manner, and with all the 
courtesy of a well-bred Mahomedan. Though a feudatory of the 
rebellious Holkar of Indore, he kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, 
and be I laved w'ell to us. 

Some of the highest of the Rajput Chiefs declined to attend, 
alleging as an excuse the distance of their capitals from Agra ; but the 
truth is that these Rulers, the best blood of India, had never bowed 
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their heads to any Power, not even that of the Moghul, and they con- 
sidered it would be derogatory to their dignity to obey the summons of 
the representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered themselves 
the allies and not the mere feudatories.* 

Those of the Chieftains attending this durbar who had shown con- 
spicuous loyalty during the rebellion were not allowed to leave without 
receiving substantial rewards. Sindliia had territory bestowed on him 
to the value of i;'30,000 a year. Jaipur was given the confiscated 
property of Kot Kilsim, yielding X'5,000 a year, while others were 
recompensed according to the importance of the services rendered. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

We remained at Agra until the 9th December. There was so much of 
beauty and interest in and around the place, that Lady Canning found 
a w'ealth of subjects for her facile pencil, and was well content to 
remain there. There were the usual banquets to the residents, and 
entertainments given by the Agra people to those in camp, one of them 
being a party in the Taj gardens, to give us an opportunity of seeing 
the tomb by moonlight, when it certainly looks its loveliest. My wife 
was more delighted even than I had anticipated with the perfect beauty 
of the Taj and the exquisite little mosque in the fort, the I\Ioti-Masjid. 
I greatly enjoyed showing her all that was worth seeing, and witnessing 
her pleasure on first viewing these wonderful works of art. 

There was no halt again, except the usual one on Sunday, until we 
reached Meerut on the 21st December. 

Three marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lady Canning’s tent 
soon after she had retired for the night, caused by the iron pipe of the 
stove, which passed through the side of the tent, becoming over-heated. 
Lady Canning’s tents were on one side of the big dining-tent, and the 
Viceroy’s on the other. Immediately on perceiving the fire. Lady 
Canning ran across to awaken her husband, but the Native sentry, who 
did not know her or understand a word of what she was saying, would 
not let her in, and, in despair of being able to make anyone hoar, she 
rushed off to the tent of Sir Edward Campbell, the Military Secretary, 
which was nearest her own. She succeeded in awaking him, and then 
flew back to try and save some of her own treasures. The first thing 
she thouglit of was her portfolio of drawings, which she dragg(3d out- 

* TIjosc Kajpiit Cliiefs, however, accepted Lord Lytton’s invitation to 
attend the Ini jua ial Assemblage at Delhi on the 1st January, 1877, and l.aving 
once givf'n their allegiance to the ‘ Empress of India,’ they have since been the 
most devotedly loyal of Her Majesty’s feudatory Princes. 
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side ; but it had already been partially burned, and most of the valuable 
and characteristic sketches she had made at the different durbars were 
destroyed. She next tried to rescue her jewels, many of which she 
liad worn the night before ; her pearls were lying on the dressing-table, 
and she was only just in time to save them ; one of the strings had 
caught fire, and several of the pearls were blackened. She swept them 
off the table into a towel, and threw them into a tub of water standing 
outside. Her wardrobe was completely destroyed. More damage 
would have been done had not the Private Secretary, Mr. Lewin 
]iowring,.on the alarm being given, hurried to the dining-tent, and, 
with great presence of mind, ordered the Native Cavalry sentry to cut 
the ropes, causing it to fall at once, and preventing the fire from 
spreading. Some office boxes and records were destroyed, but nothing 
more. We were as usual in the advance camp, and did not hear what 
had happened until next morning, when Lady Canning arrived dressed 
in Lady Caiupbell’s clothes ; and as Lady Canning was tall, and Lady 
Campbell was short, the effect was rather funny. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, where I met several of my brother 
officers, amongst others my particular friend Kdwin Johnson, whom I 
had the great pleasure of introducing to my wife. With scarcely an 
exception, luy friends became hers, and this added much to the 
happiness of our Indian life. 

Delhi, our next halting-place, was certainly not the least interestkig 
in our tour. Lord Canning was anxious to understand all about the 
siege, and visited the different positions ; the Pidge and its surround- 
ings, the breaches, and the palace, were the chief points of mterest. 
There were two ‘ Delhi men ’ besides myself to explain everything to 
him, Sir Edward Campbell, who was with tlie GOth llifies throughout, 
and one of the best officers in the regiment, and Jemmy Hills, who had 
now become the Viceroy’s Aide-de-camp ; while in Lord Clyde’s camp 
there were Norman, Stew'art, and Becher. . 

I had, of course, taken my wife to the scenes of the fights at Agra, 
Aligarh, and Bulandshahr, but Delhi had the greatest fascination for 
her. It is certainly an extraordinarily attractive place, setting aside 
the peculiar interest of the siege. For hundreds of years it had been 
the seat of Government under Rulers of various nationalities and 
religions ; few cities have the remains of so much pomp and glory, and 
very few bear the traces of having been besieged so often, or could tell 
of so much blood spilt in their defence, or of such quantities of treasure 
looted from them. When Tamerlane captured Delhi in 1398 the city 
was given over to massacre for five days, ‘ some streets being rendered 
impassable by heaps of dead’; and in 1739 the Persian conqueror. 
Nadir Shah, after sacking the place for fifty-eight days and massacring 
thousands of its inhabitants, carried off thirty-two millions sterling of 
booty. 
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Although the fierce nature of the struggle that Delhi had gone 
through in 1857 was apparent everywliere, the inhabitants seemed 
now to have forgotten all about it. The city was as densely populated 
as it had ever been ; the Chandni Chauk was gay as formerly with 
draperies of bright- coloured stuffs ; jewellers and shawl-merchants 
carried on their trades as briskly as ever, and were just as eager in 
their endeavours to tempt the Sahib loff to spend their money as if 
trade had never been interrupted ; so quickly do Orientals recover 
from the effects of a devastating war. 

We left Delhi on the 3rd January, 1860, maic.hing vim Karnal. 
When at this place my wife went to see Lady Canning, as she often 
did if we remained at all late in camp. On this particular occasion 
she found her busy with the English mail, which had just arrived, so 
she said she would not stay then, but would come next day instead. 
Lady Canning, however, would not let my wife go until she had read 
her part of a letter from Lady Waterford, which she thought would 
amuse her. It was in answer to one from Lady (’anning, in which 
she had described the camp, and given her sister a list of all the people 
in it. Lady Waterford wrote : ‘ Your Quartermaster General must be 
the son of General Roberts, who lives near Waterford ; he came home 
on leave last year. 1 must tell you an amusing little anecdote about 
his father. One night, when the General was dining at Curraghmore, 
he’ found himself sitting next the Primate of Ireland, with whom he 
entered into conversation. After some time tliey discovered they had 
known each other in the days of their youth, but had never met since 
a certain morning on w’hich they went out to fight a duel on account 
of some squabble at a mess ; happily the quarrel was stopped without 
any harm being done, each feeling equally relieved at being prevented 
from trying to murder the other, as they had been persuaded they 
were in honour bound to do. The two old gentlemen made very 
merry over their reminiscences.* 

For some time I had been indulging a hope that I might bo sent 
to China with my old General, Hope Grant, who had been nominated 
to the command of the expedition which, in co-operation with the 
French, was being prepared to wipe out the disgrace of the repulse 
experienced early in the year, by the combined French and English 
naval squadrons in their attack on the Taku forts. My hope, however, 
was doomed to disappointment. T.ord Clyde decided to send Lumsden 
and Allgood as A.Q.M.G.’s with the force, and I was feeling very low 
in consequenee. A day or two afterwards wo dined with the Cannings, 
and Ia>rd Clyde took my wife in to dinner. His first remark to her 
was : ‘ I think I have earned your gratitude, if I have not managed to 
satisfy everyone by these China appointments.’ On rny wife asking 
for what she was expected to be grateful, he said : ‘ Why, for not 
sending your husband with the expedition, of course. I suppose you 
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. rather not be left in a foreign country alone a few months after 

inarriage ? If Roberts had not been a newly -married man, I 
would have sent him.’ This was too much for my wife, who sympa- 
thized greatly with my disappointment, and she could not help 
retorting ; ‘ I am afraid I cannot be very grateful to you for making 
my husband feel I am ruining his career by standing in the way of his 
being sent on service. You have done your best to make him regret 
his marriage.' The poor old Chief was greatly astonished, and burst 
out ir his not too refined way : ‘ Well, I’ll be hanged if I can under- 
stand you V omen 1 I have done the very thing I thought you would 
like, and have only succeeded in making you angry. I will never try 
to help a woman again.’ My wife saw that he had meant to be kind, 
and that it was, as he said, only because he did not ‘ understand 
women ’ that he liad made the mistake. She was soon appeased, and 
in the end she and Lord Clyde became great friends. 

The middle of January found us at Umballa, where Lord Canning 
met in state all the Cis-Sutlej Sikh Chiefs. Fine, handsome men 
they most of them were, and magnificently attired. The beautifully 
delicate tints which the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of 
some of the Sirdars, the quiet dignity of these high-born men who 
had rendered us such signal service in our hour of need, made the 
scene most picturesque and impressive. The place of honour W’as 
given to the Maharaja of Patiala (the grandfather of the present 
Maharaja), as the most powerful of the Phulkian Princes; and he was 
followed by his neighbours of Nabha and Jhind, all three splendid 
specimens of well-bred Sikhs, of stately presence and courtly manners. 
They were much gratified at having the right of adoption granted to 
their families, and at being given substantial rewards in the shape of 
extension of territory. 

The Sikh Chiefs were followed by Rajas of minor importance, cJiiefly 
from the neighbouring hills, whom the Yicero^^had summoned in order 
to thank them for assistance rendered during the ^Mutiny. Many of 
them had grievances to be redressed ; others had favours to ask ; and 
the Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them by judiciously yield- 
ing to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor pow ers on those 
who W’ere likely to use them well. The wisdom of this policy of 
concession on Lord Canning’s part M s proved in after years by its 
successful results. 

On the 29th January the Raja of Ivapurthala came out to meet 
the Viceroy one inarch from Jullundur. He had supplemented the 
valuable assistance rendered to Colonel Lake in the early days of the 
Mutiny by equipping and taking into Oudh a force of 2,000 men, 
which he personally commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy 
cordially thanked him for this timely service, and in recognition of it, 
and Ins continued and conspicuous loyalty, bestowed upon him large 
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estates in Oudli, where ho eventually became one of the chief Talukdars:j 
This Eaja was the grandfather of the enlightened nobleman who came 
to England three years ago. 

After visiting Umritsar, gay with brilliant illuminations in honour 
of the Viceroy, and crowded with Sikhs come to welcome the Queen’s 
representative to their sacred city, we arrived at Lahore on the 
10th February. 

Early the following morning Lord Canning made his state entry. 
As we approached the citadel the long line of mounted Chiefs drawn 
up to receive the Viceroy came into view. A brilliant assemblage they 
formed, Sikh Sirdars, stately Hill Kajputs, wildly picturesque Multanis 
and Baluchis with their flowing locks floating behind them, sturdy 
Tawanas from the Salt range, all gorgeously arrayed in every colour 
of the rainbow, their jewels glittering in the morning sun, while their 
horses, magnificently caparisoned in cloth-of-gold saddle cloths, and 
gold and silver trappings, pranced and curvetted under pressure of 
their severe bits. As the procession appeared in sight they moved 
forward in one long dazzling cavalcade, each party of Chiefs being 
headed by the Commissioner of the district from which they came ; 
they saluted as they approached the Viceroy, and then passing him fell 
in behind, between the Body Guard and the Artillery of the escort. 
A royal salute was fired from the fort as we passed under tlio city 
walls ; we then wound through the civil station of Aniirkali, and on 
to camp where the garrison of Mian Mir, under the command of 
Major-General Sir Charles Windham, was drawn up to receive the 
Viceroy. 

At nightfall there were illuminations and a procession of elephants ; 
the Viceroy, seated in a superb howdah, led the way through the 
brilliantly lighted city. Suddenly a shower of rockets was discharged 
which resulted in a stampede of the elephants, who rushed through 
the narrow streets, and fled in every direction, to the imminent peril 
and great discomfort of the riders. In time they were quieted and 
brought back, only to become again unmanageable at a fresh volley 
of fireworks ; a second time they were pacified, and as they seemed 
to be getting accustomed to the noise and lights, the procession pro- 
ceeded to the garden of the old palace. Here the elephants were 
drawn up, when all at once a fresh discharge of rockets from ever;y 
side drove them mad with fright, and of! they bolted under the trees, 
through gates, and some of them could not be pulled up until they had 
gone far into the country. Howdahs w'ere crushed, hats torn off, but, 
strange to say, there was only one serious casualty ; an officer was 
swept out of his howdaii by the branch of a tree, and falling to the 
ground, had his thigh broken. Lord Clyde declared that a general 
liction was not half so dangerous, and he would much sooner have 
been in one I 
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The Lahore durbar, at which the Punjab Chiefs were received, sur- 
passed any former ceremonials in point of numbers and splendour of 
effect. Many of Runjit Singh’s Sirdars were present, and many who 
had fought against us in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now 
become our fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared and 
presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in reply, his Excellency 
made an eloquent and telling speech, commenting in terms of the 
highest appreciation on the courage and loyalty displayed by the Nobles 
and people of the Punjab during the Mutiny. 

While the camp was marching to Sialkot, where the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and some of the leading men of the Punjab were to be 
received, the Viceroy, accompanied by Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and 
a small staff, went on a dying visit to Peshawar, with the object of 
satisfying himself, by personal examination of our position there, as to 
the advisability or otherwise of a retirement cis-Indiis — a retrograde 
movement which John Lawrence was still in favour of. The Visit, how- 
ever, only served to strengthen Lord Canning in his preconceived 
opinion that Peshawar must be held on to as our frontier station. 

My wife remained at ^Han Mir with our good friends Doctor and 
Mrs. Tyrrell Ross until it was time for her to go to Simla, and the kind 
thoughtfulness of Lord Canning, wlv told mo the camp now worked so 
well that my presence was not always necessary, enabled me to be with 
her from time to time. 

Lord Canning’s tour was nov' nearly over, and we marched without 
any halt of importance from Sialkot to Kalka at the foot of the hills, 
where, on the 9th April, the camp was broken up. It was high tune to 
get into cooler regions, for the heat of the tents in the day had become 
very oppressive. 

Thus ended a six months’ march of over a thousand miles — a march 
never likely to be undertaken again by any other Viceroy of India, now 
that railway trains run from Calcutta to Peshawar, and saloon carriages 
have taken the place of big tents. 

This progress through India had excellent results. The advantages 
of the representative of the Sovereign meeting face to face the principal 
feudatories and Chiefs of our great dependency were very considerable, 
and the opportunity afforded to the Viceroy of personally acknowledg- 
ing and rewarding the services of those who had helped us, and of 
showing that he was not afraid to bo lenient to those wlio had failed to 
do so, provided they should remain loyal in the future, had a very good 
effect over the whole of India. ^J’ho wise concessions also announced 
at the different durbars as regards the adoption by Native Rulers of 
successors to their estates, and the grant to Native gentlemen of such a 
share as they were fitted for in the government of tlie country, were 
undoubtedly more appreciated than any other description of reward 
given for assistance in the Mutiny. 
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My duty with the Viceroy being ended, I returned to Mian Mir to 
fetch my wife and the little daughter, who had made her appearance on 
the 10th March, and escort them both to Simla. The journey up the 
hill was a tedious one. Carriages were not then used as they are now, 
and my wife travelled in a,jampan^ a kind of open, half-reclining sedan 
chair, carried by relays of four men, while I rode or walked by her side. 
She had been greatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the mountain side, and 
the atmosphere became clearer and fresher, she began to revive. Four 
hours, however, of this unaccustomed mode of travelling in her weak 
state had completely tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the first stage, I decided to remain there the 
next day. After that we went on, stage by stage, until w'e reached 
Simla. Our house, ‘ Mount Pleasant,’ was on the very top of a hill ; 
up and up we climbed through the rhododendron forest, along a path 
crimson witli the fallen blossom, till we got to tlie top, when a glorious 
view opened out before our delighted eyes. The wooded hills of Jakho 
and Elysium in the foreground, Mahasu and the beautiful Shalli peaks 
in the middle distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
snows glistening in the morning sun, formed a picture the beauty of 
which quite entranced us both. I could hardly persuade my wife to 
leave it and come into the house. Hunger and fatigue, ho\vever, at 
length triumplied. Our servants had arranged everything in our little 
abode most comfortably ; bright fires were burning in the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was awaiting us, and the feeling that at last we had a home 
of our own was very pleasant. 

Lord Canning did not remain long at Simla. His Council in Calcutta 
was about to lose its President, Sir James Outram, who was leaving 
India on account of failing health ; and as the suggestion to impose an 
income-tax was creating a good deal of agitation, the Viceroy hurried 
back to Calcutta, deeming it expedient to be on the spot. 

Tlie measures necessary for the suppression of the Mutiny had 
emptied the Government coffers; and although a large loan had been 
raised, the local authorities found it impossible to cope with the in- 
creased expenditure. Lord Canning had, therefore, applied to the 
Government in England for the services of a trained financier ; and 
Mr. AVilson, who had a great reputation in this respect, w’as sent out. 
He declared the only remedy to be an income-tax, and he was supported 
in this view by the merchants of Calcutta. Other Europeans, however, 
who were intimately acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct taxation ; and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, argued well and wisely 
against the scheme. Instead, however, of confining his action in the 
matter to warning and advising the supreme Government, he publicly 
proclaimed his opposition, thus giving the signal for agitation to all the 
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malcontents in India. Lord Elphinstono, the Governor of Bombay, 
followed Trevelyan’s example, but in a less pronounced manner, and 
these attacks from the minor Presidencies proved a serious embarrass- 
ment to the action of the Government. In .spite of all this antagonism, 
the income-tax was passed, and Sir Charles Trevelyan’s unusual pro- 
cedure led to his recall. 

Lord Canning left Simla for his long and trying journey in May, 
about tlie hottest time of the year. On my taking leave of him, he told 
me that Sir Hugh Rose, then commanding the Bombay army, had been 
appointed to succeed Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to return 
to England, and that Sir Hugh, though he intended to go to Calcutta 
himself, wished the Head-Quarters of the Army to remain at Simla ; a 
question about which we had been rather anxious, as it would have 
been an unpleasant breaking up of all our plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society was not very 
large in those days ; but there were a certain number of people on leave 
from the plains, who then, as at present, had nothing to do but amuse 
themselves, consequently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small 
way ; but we entered into it very little. My wife did not care much 
about it, and had been very ill for the greater part of the summer. She 
had made two or three kind friends, and was very happy in her 
mountain home, though at times, perhaps, a little lonely, as I had to 
be in office the greater part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of the hills, beyond 
Simla, which was a new and delightful experience for my wife. We 
usually started in the morning, sending our servants on about half way, 
when they prepared breakfast for us in some pretty, shady spot ; there 
we remained, reading, writing, or resting, until after lunch, and it was 
time to move on, tliat we might get to our halting place for the night 
before dinner. 

It was a lovely time of the year, when the autumn tints made the 
forest gorgeous, and the scarlet festoons of the Himalayan vine stood 
out in brilliant contrast to the dark green of the solemn deodar, amongst 
the branches of which it loves to twine itself. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In 1860 an important alteration was made in the organization of the 
army in India, by the passing of a Bill for the amalgamation of the local 
European Forces with the Royal Army. 

On the transfer of the administration of India from the Honourable 
East India Company to the Crown, a question arose as to the condi- 
tions under which the European soldiers had enlisted. The Government 
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contended that the conditions were in no way affected by the abolition 
of the Company. The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to be 
re-enlisted, and on this being refused they asked for their discharge. 
This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 16,000 men serving in the local 
army had to be sent to England. These men were replaced and the 
local Forces were kept up to strength by fresh drafts from England ; 
but, from the date of the amalgamation, enlistment to serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great difference of opinion as to the advisability of this 
measure ; officers of the Queen’s service for the most part, and notably 
Sir Hugh Rose, were in favour of it, but it was not generally popular in 
India. It was feared that the change would result in a great increase 
to the military charges which the Indian Government would be called 
upon to pay ; that, notwithstanding such increase, there would be a 
serious diminution in the control exercised by that Government over 
the administration and organization of the British Army in India ; and 
that, under the pressure of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be withdrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On tlie other 
hand, those in favour of the Bill thought that, after the transfer of 
India to the Crown, the maintenance of a separate Force uncontrolled 
by the Horse Guards would be an anomaly. There was, no doubt, 
much to be said on both sides of the question, but, although it has been 
proved that tlie fears of those opposed to the change were not altogether 
without foundation, in my opinion it was unavoidable, and has greatly 
benefited both services. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promotion, for, in 
order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on the same footing as those 
of the Royal service, the rank of Second Captain had to be introduced 
into the former, a rank to which I attained in October, 1860, only, how- 
ever, to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in the 
Gazette as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the introduction of the Staff Corps. This was 
the outcome of the disappearance during the Mutiny of nearly the 
whole of the Regular regiments of the Bengal Army, and their replace- 
ment by Irregular regiments. But, as under the Irregular system the 
number of British officers with each corps was too limited to admit of 
their promotion being carried on regimentally, as liad been done under 
the Regular system,* some organization had to be devised by which 

Uufb'T the Regular system, wliich was modelled on the Royal Army 
organization, eacli regiment of Native Cavalry liad 22, and each regiment of 
Native Infantry 25 British officers, who rose to the higher grades by seniority. 
From this estalilishment officers were taken, without being seconded, for tlie 
multifarious extra- regimental duties on wliich the Indian Armv was, and is 
still, employed, viz., Staff, Civil, Political, Commissariat, Pay, ffuldic Works, 
Stud, and Survey. With the Irregular system this was no longer possible, 
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the pay and promotion of all officers joining the Indian Army in future 
could be arranged. Many schemes were put forward ; eventually one 
formulated by Colonel Norman was, with certain modifications, accepted 
by the Secretary of State, the result being that all officers about to enter 
the Indian Army were to be placed on one list, in which they would be 
promoted after fixed periods of service ;* and all those officers who had 
been thrown out of employment by the disbandment of their regi- 
ments, or by the substitution of the Irregular for the Eegular system, 
were to have the option of joining it. The term Staff Corps, liowever, 
was a misnomer, for the constitution of the Corps and the training of 
its officers had no special connection with staff' requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer the Viceroy announced his intention 
of making a march throiigli Central India, and I was again ordered to 
take charge of his camp, w^hich was to be formed at Benares. My wife 
and her baby remained at Simla with our friends the Donald Stewarts, 
and I left her feeling sure that with tliem she would be happy and well 
taken care of. 

Sir Hugh Rose was at Allahabad, and as I passed through that place 
I availed myself of the opportunity to pay my respects to the new 
Chief, being anxious to meet an officer whom I had held in great 
admiration from the time when, as Charffe iVaffairen at Constanti- 
nople, his pluck and foresight practically saved Turkey in her time of 
peril from Kussia’s threatened attack — admiration increased by the 
masterly manner in which he had conducted tlie Central India cam- 
paign, in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties from want of 
transport and other causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which 
would have incapacitated many men. Sir Hugh Rose, when I first met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine years of age, tall, slight, with refined 
features, rather delicate -looking, and possessing a distinctly distin- 
guished appearance. lie received mo most kindly, and told me that he 
wished me to return to Head- Quarters when the Viceroy could dispense 
with my services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale as the pre- 
ceding one. The escort was much smaller, and the Commaiider-in- 
Chief with Army Head- Quarters did not march with us as on the 
previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steamer at Benares on the 
6th November, and I went on board to meet them. Lord Canning was 


although the minihcrof Brit isli olliccrs with each corps was (after the Mutiny) 
increased from 3 to 9 with a Cavalry, and 3 to 8 with an liilaiitry regiment. 

* Captain after twelve years, ^ Major after twenty years, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel alter twenty -six years. 


Bineo retluccd to eleven years. 
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cordial and pleasant as usual, but I did not think he looked well. I 
Canning was charming as ever; she reproached me for not ha 
brought my wife, but when I told lier how ill she had been, she agi 
that camp wm not quite the place for her. 

Benares, to my mind, is a most disappointing city ; the streets 
narrow and dirty, there are no fine buildings, and it is only interesi 
from its being held so sacred by the Hindus. The view of the city i 
burning ghats from the river is picturesque and pretty, but then 
nothing else worth seeing. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to IMirzarpur, on 
opposite bank of the Ganges. There was no bridge, and everything 1 
to be taken over in boats ; 10,000 men, 1,000 horses, 2,000 cann 
2,000 bullocks, besides all the tents, carts, and baggage, had to 
ferried across the great river. The 180 elephants swam over with th 
mahouts on their backs to keep their heads straight and urge them o 
the stream was rapid, and it was a difficult business to land them safe 
at the other side, but at last it was accomplished, and our only casual 
was one camel, which fell overboard. 

The march to Jubbulpiir lay through very pretty scenery, low hi' 
and beautiful jungle, ablaze with the flame-coloured blossom of tl 
dhak-tree. Game abounded, and an occasional tiger was killed. Loi 
Canning sometimes accompanied the shooting expeditions, but n< 
often, for ho was greatly engrossed in, and oppressed by, his wor] 
which he appeared unable to throw off. Even during the morning' 
drive he was occupied with papers, and on reaching camp he wer 
straight to his office tent, where he remained the whole day till dinner 
time, returning to it directly the meal was over, unless there wer 
strangers present with whom he wished to converse. 

At Jubbulpur the Viceroy held a durbar for the Maharaja Tukaj 
Holkar of Indore, and some minor Chiefs of that part of the country 
Holkar’s conduct during the Mutiny w’as not altogether above suspicion 
but, considering that the only troops at his disposal belonged to the 
mutinous Indore Contingent, which consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
enlisted by English officers, over whom he could not be expected to 
exercise much control, Lord Canning gave him the benefit of the doubt, 
and was willing to attribute his equivocal behaviour to want of ability 
and timidity, rather than to disloyalty, and therefore allowed him to 
come to the durbar. 

Another potentate received at this time by the Viceroy was the Begum 
of Bhopal, who, being a powerful and skilful Ruler, and absolutely 
loyal to the Biitish Government, had afforded us most valuable assist- 
ance during the rebellion. She was one of those w'oinen whom the 
East has occasionally produced, endowed with conspicuous talent and 
great strength of character, a quality which, from its rarity amongst 
Indian women, gives immense influence to those who possess it. Lord 
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Canning congratulated the Begum on the success with which she had 
governed her country, thanked her for her timely help, and bestowed 
upon her a large tract of country as a reward. She was a determined - 
looking little woman, and spoke fluently in her own language ; she 
personally managed the affairs of her State, and wrote a remarkably 
interesting account of her travelling experiences dining a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Just as the Begum took her departure, news was brought in of the 
presence of a tiger two or three miles from the cantonment, and as 
many of us as could get away started off in pursuit. Not considering 
myself a first-rate shot, I thought I should be best employed with the 
beaters, but, as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jungle 
within a few yards of my elephant : I could not resist having a shot, 
and was fortunate enough to knock him over. 

Mobile at Jubbulpur, I visited the famous marble rocks on the 
Nerbudda. We rowed up the river for about a mile, when the stream 
began to narrow, and splendid masses of marble came into view. The 
cliffs rise to about a hundred feet in height, pure white below, gradually 
shading off to gray at the top. The water at their base is of a deep 
brown colour, perfectly transparent and smooth, in wliicli the white 
rocks arc reflected with the utmost distinctness. In the crevices hang 
numerous beehives, whose inmates one has to be careful not to disturb, 
for on the bank are the graves of two Englishmen who, having 
incautiously aroused the vicious little creatures, wore attacked and 
drowned in diving under the water to escape from their stings. 

A few days later the Viceroy left camp, and proceeded to Lucknow, 
where he held another durbar for the Talukdars of Oudh. Lady 
Canning continued to march with us to Mirzapur, where I took her on 
board her barge, and bade her farewell — a last fiirewell, for I never saw 
this good, beautiful, and gifted woman again. 

The camp being broken up, I returned towards the end of February 
to my work in the Quartermaster- General’s Office at Simla. I found 
the place deep in snow ; it looked very beautiful, but the change of 
temperature, from the great heat of Central India to several degrees of 
frost, was somewhat trying. My wife had benefited greatly from the 
fine bracing air, and both she and our baby appeared pictures of 
hetilth ; but a day or two after my arrival the little one was taken iU, 
and died within one week of her birthday — our first great sorrow. 

We passed a very quiet, uneventful summer, and in the beginning of 
October we left Simla for Allahabad, where I had received instructions 
to prepare a camp for the Viceroy, who had arranged to hold an 
investiture of the Star of India, the new Order which was originally 
designed to honour the principal Chiefs of India wdio had done us 
good service, by associating them with some of the highest and most 
distinguished personages in England, and a few carefully selected 

18—2 
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Europeans in India. Lord Canning was the first Grand Master, and 
Sir Hugh Eose the first Knight. 

The durbar at which the Maharajas Sindhia and Patiala, the Begum 
of Bhopal, and the Nawab of Rampur were invested, was a most 
imposing ceremony. The Begum was the cynosure of all eyes— a 
female Knight was a novelty to Europeans as well as to Natives — and 
there was much curiosity as to how she would conduct herself ; but no 
one could have behaved with greater dignity or more perfect decorum, 
and she made a pretty little speech in Urdu in reply to Lord Canning’s 
complimentary address. She was dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore 
magnificent jewels ; but the effect of her rich costume was somewhat 
marred by a funny little wreath of artificial fiowers, woollen mittens, 
and black worsted stockings with white tips. \Vhen my wife visited 
the Begum after the durbar, .she showed her these curious appendages 
with groat pride, saying she wore them because they were ‘ English 
fashion.’ This was the first occasion on which ladies were admitted to 
a durbar, out of compliment to the Begum. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man whoso manner 
and appearance greatly impressed her, but she did not catch his name 
wlien he was introduced ; she much enjoyed his conversation during 
dinner, which was not to be wondered at, for, before she left the table, 
he told her his name was Bartle Frere.* She never saw him again, 
but slie always says he interested her more than almost any of the 
many distinguished men she has since met. 

From Allahabad the Viceroy again visited Lucknow, this time with 
the object of urging upon the Talukdars the suppression of the horrible 
custom of female infanticide, which liad its origin in the combined 
pride and poverty of the Rajputs. In various parts of India attempts 
had been made, with more or less success, to put a stop to this inhuman 
practice. But not much impression had been made in Oudh, in 
consequence of the inordinately large dowries demanded from the 
Rajput fathers of marriageable daugliters. Two hundred Talukdars 
attended I.iOrd Canning’s last durbar, and, in reply to his feeling and 
telling speech, declared their firm determination to do tlicir best to 
discourage the evil. 

The Commander-in -Chief liad decided to pass the winter in marching 
through the Punjab, and inspecting the different stations for troops in 
the north of India. The Head-Quarters camp had, therefore, been 
formed at Julhmdur, and thitlier we proceeded whcui the gathering at 
Allahabad had dispersed. We had but just arrived, when wo were 
shocked and grieved beyond measure to hear of Lady Canning’s death. 
Instead of accompanying the Viceroy to Allahabad she liad gone to 
Darjeeling, and on her return, anxious to make sketches of tlie beautiful 

* The late Sir Bartle Frere, Bart, (i.O.B., G.C.S.I. 
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jungle scenery, she arranged, alas I contrary to the advice of those with 
her, to spend one night in the terai,"*^ where she contracted jungle- 
fever, to which she succumbed ten days after her return to Calcutta. 
Her death was a real personal sorrow to all who had the privilege of 
knowing her ; what must it have been to her husband, returning to 
England without the helpmate who had shared and lightened the 
burden of his anxieties, and gloried in the success which crowned his 
eventful career in India. 

The Cominandcr-in-Chief arrived in the middle of November, and 
all the officers of the Head-Quarters camp went out to meet him. I 
was mounted on a spirited nutmeg-gray Arab, a present from Allgood. 
Sir Hugh greatly fancied Arabian horses, and immediately noticed 
mine. He called me up to him, and asked me where I got him, and 
of what caste he was. From that moment he never varied in the 
kindness and consideration with which he treated me, and I always 
fancied T owed his being well disposed towards me from the very first 
to the fact that I was riding my handsome little Arab that day ; ho 
loved a good horse, and liked his staff to be well mounted. A few days 
afterwards he told me he wished me to accompany him on the flying 
tours he proposed to make from time to time, in order to see more of 
the country and troops than would be possible if he marched altogether 
with the big camp. 

Wo went to Umritsar, Mian Mir, and Sialkot ; at each place there 
were the usual inspections, mess dinners, and entertainments. The 
Chief’s visit made a break in the ordinary life of a cantonment, and 
the residents w('ro glad to take advantage of it to get up various 
festivities ; Sir Hugli, too, was most hospitably inclined, so that there 
was always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we arrived at 
a station, 

Jamu, where tlie Ituler of Kashmir resides during the winter, is not 
far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh was tempted to accept an invitation from 
the Maharaja to pay him a visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to 
my mind tlie finest sport in the world. His Highness entertained us 
right royally, and gave us excellent sport, but our pleasure was marred 
by the Chief having a bad fall : he had got the first spear off a fine 
boar, who, feeling himself wounded, turned and charged, knocking 
over Sir Hugh’s horse. All three lay in a heap together ; the pig was 
dead, the horse \v;as badly ripped up, and the Chief showed no signs of 
life. We carried him back to Jamu on a charjmi/^'f and when he 
regained consciousness we found thaf no great harm was done be^’ond 
a severely bruised face and a badly sprained leg, which, though still 
very painful two or three days later, did not prevent the plucky old 
fellow from riding over the battle-field of Chilianwalla. 

* The fever-giving fi-act of country at the foot of the Himalayas. 

f Native string bed. 
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Very soon after this Norman, who was then Adjutant-General of the 
Army, left Head-Quarters to take up the appointment of Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Military Department. Before we 
parted he expressed a hope that I would soon follow him, as a vacancy 
in the Department was about to take place, which he said he was sure 
Lord Cannin" would allow him to offer to me. Norman was succeeded 
as Adjutant- General of the Indian Army by Edwin Johnson, the last 
officer who filled that post, as it was done away with when the amal- 
gamation of the services was carried into effect. 

Two marches from Jhelum my wife was suddenly taken alarmingly 
ill, and had to remain behind when the camp moved on. Sir Hugh 
Rose most kindly insisted on leaving his doctor (Longhurst) in charge 
of her, and told me I must stay with her as long as was necessary. 
For three wffiole weeks we remained on the encamping ground of 
Sahawar ; at the end of that time, thanks (humanly speaking) to the 
skill and care of our Doctor, she was sufficiently recovered to be put 
into a doolie and carried to Lahore, I riding a camel by her side, for 
my horses had gone on with the camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter from Norman, offering 
me the post in the Secretariat which he had already told mo was about 
to become vacant. After some hesitation— for the Secretariat had its 
attractions, particularly as regarded pay — I decided to decline the 
proffered appointment, as my acceptance of it would have taken me 
away from purely military work and the chance of service in the field. 
I left my wife on the high-road to recovery, and hurried after the camp, 
overtaking it at Peshawar just in time to accompany the Conimander- 
in-Chief on his ride along the Derajat frontier, a trip I should have 
been very sorry to have missed. We visited every station from Kohat 
to Rajanpur, a ride of about 440 miles. Brigadier- General Neville 
Chamberlain, who was still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, 
met us at Kohat, and remained with us to the end. We did from 
twenty-five to forty miles a day, and our baggage and servants, carried 
on riding-camels, kept up with us. 

This was my first experience of a part of India with which I had 
later so much to do, and which always interested me greatl}'. At the 
time of which I am writing it was a wild and lawless tract of country. 
As we left Kohat we met the bodies of four murdered men being 
carried in, but were told there was nothing unusual in such a sight. 
On one occasion General Chamj^erlain introduced to Sir Hugh Rose 
two young Khans, fine, handsome fellows, who were apparently on 
excellent terms. A few days later we were told that one of them had 
been murdered by his companion, there having been a blood- feud between 
their families for generations ; although these two had been brought 
up together, Fy, nd liked each other, the one whose clan had last lost a 
member by the fend felt himself in honour bound to sacrifice his friend. 
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When I rejoined my wife at the end of the tour, I found her a great 
deal worse than her letters had led me to expect, but she had been much 
cheered by the arrival of a sister who had come out to pay us a visit, 
and who lived with us until she married an old friend and brother 
officer of mine named Sladen. We remained at Umballa till the end 
of March ; the only noteworthy circumstance that occurred there was 
a parade for announcing to the troops that Earl Canning had departed, 
and that the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whose conduct of affairs has been so severely 
criticized as Lord Canning’s, but there are still fewer who, as Governors 
or Viceroys, have had to deal with such an overwhelming crisis as the 
Mutiny. While the want of appreciation Lord Canning at first dis- 
played of the magnitude of that crisis may, with perfect justice, be 
attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gained their ex- 
perience only in Lower Bengal, and had therefore a very imperfect 
knowledge of popular feeling throughout India, the very large measure 
of success which attended his subsequent action was undoubtedly due 
to his own ability and sound judgment. 

That by none of Lord Canning’s responsible councillors could the 
extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper India, have been grasped, 
was evident from the telegram* sent from Calcutta to the Commander- 
in-Chief on the 81st May, three weeks after the revolt at Meerut had 
occurred ; but from the time Lord Canning left Calcutta in January, 
1858, and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for himself, all that 
he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Ijord Canning was cold and reserved, the result, I think, 
of extreme sensitiveness ; for he was without doubt very warm-hearted, 
and was greatly liked and respected by those about him, and there was 
universal regret throughout India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We returned to Simla early in April. The season passed much as 
other seasons had passed, except that there was rather more gaiety. 
The new Viceroy remained in Calcutta ; but Sir Hugh Rose had had 
quite enough of it the year before, so he came up to the Hills, and 
established himself at ‘ Barnes Court.’ He was very hospitable, and 
having my sister-in-law to chaperon, my wife went out rather more than 
she had cared to do in previous years. We spent a good deal of our 
time also at Mashobra, a lovely place in the heart of the Hills, about 
six miles from Simla, where the Cliief had a house, which he was good 
enough to frequently place at our disposal, when not making use of it 

* ‘ Your force of Artillery will enable us to dispose of Delhi with certainty. 

I therefore beg that you will detach one European Infantry regiment and a 
small force of European Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations then;, so that Aligarh may be recovered and Caw iipore relieved 
immediately.’ 
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himself. It was an agreeable change, and one which we all greatly 
enjoyed. But at the best one gets very tired of the Hills by the close 
of the summer, and I was glad to start off towards the end of October 
with my wife and her sister for Agra, where this year the Head- 
Quarters camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled the cold- 
weather tour was to begin with a march through Bundelkand and 
Central India, the theatre of his successful campaign. 

The second march out we were startled by being told, when we awoke 
in the morning, that Colonel Gawler, the Deputy-Adjutant-Gcneral of 
Queen’s troops, had been badly wounded in the night by a thief, who 
got into his tent with the object of stealing a large sum of money Gawler 
had received from the bank the previous day, and for greater safety had 
placed under his pillow when he went to bed. In the middle of the 
night his wife awoke him, saying there was someone in the tent, and 
by the dim light of a small oil-lamp he could just see a dark figure 
creeping along the floor. He sprang out of bed and seized the robber ; 
but the latter, being perfectly naked and oiled all over, slipped through 
his hands and wriggled under the wall of the tent. Gawler caught him 
by the leg just as he was disappearing, and they struggled outside to- 
gether. When despairing of being able to make his escape, the thief 
stabbed Gawler several times with a knife, which was tied by a string 
to his wrist. By this time Mrs. Gawler had been able to arouse two 
Kaffir servants, one of whom tried to seize the miscreant, but in his turn 
was stabbed. The second servant, however, was more wary, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing the thief ; Kaffir fashion, he knocked all the breath 
out of his body by running at him head down and butting him in the 
stomach, when it became easy to bind the miscreant hand and foot. It 
W'as a bad part of the country for thieves ; and when some four weeks 
later I w'ent off on a flying tour with the Commander-in -Cliief, I did 
not leave my wife quite as happily as usual. But neither she nor her 
sister was afraid. Each night they sent everything at all valuable to be 
placed under the care of the guard, and having taken this precaution, 
were quite easy in their minds. 

When the camp reached Gwalior, the Maharaja Sindhia seemed to 
think he could not do enough to show his gratitude to 8ir Hugh Hose 
for his opportune help in June, 1858,* when the Gw'alior troops 
mutinied, and joined the rebel army under the Rani of Jhansi and 

* After the cajiturc of Kalpi in May, ISfiS, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out with 
fatigue and succr.ssive sunstrokes, w^as advised l>y his medical officer to return 
at once to Bombay ; Iji.s leave had been granted, and bis successor (Brigadier- 
General Napier) had ))cen ajipointed, when intelligence reacbe<l him to the 
effect that the reljel army, under Tantia Toj>i and tin* Rani of Jhansi, had been 
joined by the whole of Hindhia’s troojjs and were in ])ossession of the fort of 
Gwalior with its w’ell-siqjnlied arsenal. Sir Hugh Rose at once cancelled his 
leave, pushed on to Gwalior, and by the 30th of June had re captured all 
'^indhia’s guns and placed him again in possession of his capital. 
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Tantia Topi. The day after our arrival Sindhia held a grand review of 
his new army in honour of our Chief. The next day there was an open- 
air entertainment in the Phulbagh (garden of flowers) ; the third a 
picnic and elephant fight, which, by the way, was a very tame alYair. 
We had nerved ourselves to see something rather terrific, instead of 
which the great creatures twisted their trunks about each other in quite 
a playful manner, and directly the play seemed to be turning into 
earnest they were separated by their mahouts, being much too valuable 
to be allowed to injure themselves. Each day there was some kind of 
entertainment : pig-sticking or shooting expeditions in the morning, and 
banquets, fireworks, and illuminations in the evening. 

Gwalior is an interesting place. The fort is picturesquely situated 
above a perpendicular cliff ; the road up to it is very steep, and it must 
liave been almost impregnable in former days. It was made doubly 
interesting to us by Sir Hugh Rose explaining how he attacked it, and 
pointing out the spot where the Rani of Jhansi was killed in a charge 
of the 8th Hussars. 

Our next halt was Jhansi. Here also Sir Hugh had a thrilling tale 
to tell of its capture, and of his having to fight the battle of the Betwa 
against a large force brought to the assistance of the rebels by Tantia 
Topi, while the siege was actually being carried on. 

From Jhansi the big camp marched to Lucknow, Cawnpore; 
while the Chief with a small staff (of which I was one) and light tents, 
made a detour by Saugor, Jubbulpur, and Allahabad. We travelled 
througli pretty jungle for the most part, interspersed with low liills, and 
we had altogether a very enjoyable trip. Sir Hugh was justly proud of 
the splendid service the Central India Field Force had performed under 
his command ; and, as wo rode along, it delighted him to point out the 
various places where he had come in contact with the rebels. 

While at Allahabad, on the Iflth January — quite the coolest time of 
the year — I had a slight sunstroke, which it took me a very long time 
to get over completely. The sensible custom introduced by Lord Clyde, 
of wearing helmets, was not always adhered to, and Sir Hugh Rose was 
rather fond of cocked hats. On this occasion I was w’earing this — for 
India— most unsuitable head-dress, and, as ill-luck would have it, the 
Chief kept mo out rather late, going over the ground where the present 
cantonment stands. I did not feel anything at the time, but an hour 
later I was suddenly seized with giddiness and sickness, and for a short 
time I could neither see nor hear. Plentiful douches of cold water 
brought mo round, and I was well enough in the afternoon to go with 
the Chief to inspect the fort; but for months afterwards I never lost 
the pain in my head, and for many years I was very susceptible to the 
evil influence of the sun’s rays. 

We reached Lucknow towards the middle of January. Here, as 
/dsewhere, we had constant parades and inspections, for Sir Hugh 
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carried out his duties in the most thorough manner, and spared himself 
no trouble to secure the efficiency and the well-being of the soldier. At 
the same time, he was careful not to neglect his social duties ; he took 
a prominent part in all amusements, and it was mainly due to his liberal 
support that we were able to keep up a small pack of hounds with 
Head-Quarters, which afforded us much enjoyment during the winter 
months. 

From Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Meerut, and Umballa, 
and the 30th March saw us all settled at Simla for the season. 

Early in April Lord Elgin arrived in Simla for the hot weather, and 
from that time to the present, Simla has continued to be the Head- 
Quarters of the Government during the summer months. 

About this time the changes necessitated by the amalgamation of the 
services took place in the army staff. Edwin Johnson lost his appoint- 
ment in consequence, and Colonel Haythorne,* Adjutant-General of 
Queen’s troops, became Adjutant- General of the Army in India, with 
Donald Stewart as his deputy. The order limiting the tenure of 
employment on the staff in the same grade to five years was also now 
introduced, which entailed my good friend Arthur Becher vacating the 
Quartermaster-Generalship, after having held it for eleven years. He 
was succeeded by Colonel Baton, with Lumsden as his deputy, and 
Charles Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) and myself as assistants 
in the Department. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

In the autumn of 1863, while we were preparing for the usual winter 
tour. Sir Hugh Rose, who had accompanied Lord Elgin on a trip 
through the hills, telegraplied to the Head-Quarters staff to join him 
at Mian Mir without delay. 

The news which greeted us on our arrival was indeed disturbing. 
Lord Elgin was at Dharmsala in a dying condition, and the Chief had 
been obliged to leave him and push on to Lahore, in consequence of 
unsatisfactory reports from Brigadier-General Chamberlain, who was 
just then commanding an expedition which had been sent into the 
mountains near Peshawar, and had met with unexpected opposition. 
The civil authorities on the spot reported that there existed a great 
deal of excitement all along the border, that the tribes w'ere collecting 
in large numbers, that emissaries from Kabul had appeared amongst 
them, and that, unless reinforcements could bo sent up at once, the 
Government would be involved in a war which must inevitably lead to 
the most serious complications, not only on the frontier, but with 

* Tlie late General Sir Kdmuiid Haythorne, K.C.B. 
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Afghanistan. In so grave a light did the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Eobert Montgomery, view the position, that he contemplated the force 
being withdrawn and the undertaking abandoned. 

Sir Hugh had had nothing to do with the despatch of this expedition ; 
it had been decided on by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. AVhen the Commander- 
in-Chief was communicated with, he expressed himself adverse to the 
proposal, and placed his view's at length before the Government, 
pointing out the inexpediency of entering a difficult and unknown 
country, unless the troops were properly ecpiipped with transport, 
supplies, and reserve ammunition ; that time did not permit of their 
being so equipped before the winter set in ; and that, to provide a force 
of 5,000 men (the strength considered necessary by the Government), 
the frontier would have to be dangerously weakened. Moreover, he 
gave it as his opinion that it would be better to postpone operations 
until the spring, when everything could bo perfectly arranged. Sub- 
sequent events proved how sound was this advice. But before pro- 
ceeding with my narrative it will be as well to explain the circumstances 
with led the authorities to undertake this expedition. 

In 1857, when all our resources were required to quell internal 
tumult, the Hindustani fanatics''*’ took the opportunity to stir up dis- 
turbances all along the Yusafzai frontier of the Peshawar district, and, 
aided by the rebel sepoys wdio had fled to them for protection, they 
made raids upon our border, and committed all kinds of atrocities. 
We were obliged, therefore, to send an expedition against them in 1858, 
which resulted in their being driven from their stronghold, Sitana, 
and in the neighbouring tribes being bound down to prevent them re- 
occupying that place. Three years later the fanatics returned to their 
former haunts and built up a new settlement at Malka; the old 
troubles recommenced, and for two years they had been allowed to go 
on raiding, murdering, and attacking our outposts with impunity. It 
was, therefore, quite time that measures should be taken to effectually 
rid the frontier of these disturbers of the peace, provided such measures 
could have been decided upon early enough in the year to ensure success. 

* In 1825 a religious adventurer from Bareilly made his appearance on tlio 
Yusafzai fiontier with about forty Hindustani followers, and gave out that 
he was a man of superior sanctity, ami had a divine command to wage a war 
of extermination, with the aid of all true believers, against the inlidel. After 
studying Aral)io at Dellii, lie proceeded to Mecca by way of Calcutta, and 
during tliis journey his doctrines liad obtained so great an ascendency over 
the minds of the Mahomedans of Bengal that they have ever since supplied 
the colony wliich Syad Aliined Shah founded in Yusafzai with money and 
recruits. The Syad was eventually slain fighting against the Sikhs, but hij 
followers establislied themselves at Sitana, and in the neighbourhood of tha1 
place tliey continue to floiirisli, notwithstanding that we have destroyed thei 
settlements more than once during the last forty years. 
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The Punjab Government advocated the despatch of a very strong 
force. Accordingly, two columns were employed, the base of one 
being in the Peshawar valley, and that of the other in Hazara. The 
Peshawar column was to move by the Umbeyla Pass, the Buner 
frontier, and the Chamla valley, thus operating on the enemy’s line of 
retreat. This route would not have been chosen, had not Chamberlain 
been assured by the civil authorities that no hostility need be feared 
from the Bimerwals, even if their country had to be entered, as they 
had given no trouble for fifteen years, and tlieir spiritual head, the 
Akhund of Swat,* had no sympathy with the fanatics. It was not, 
therefore, considered necessary to warn the Buner people of our 
approach until preparations were completed; indeed, it was thought 
unadvisable to do so, as it was important to keep the proposed line of 
advance secret. The strength of the force was 6,000 men, with 19 guns, 
but to make up these numbers the stations in Upper India had to be 
considerably weakened, and there was no reserve nearer than Lahore. 

The Peshawar columnf being all ready for a start, a Proclamation 
was forwarded to the Buner and other neighbouring tribes, informing 
them of the object of the expedition, and stating that there was no 
intention of interfering with them or their possessions. 

On the following morning, the 20th October, the Umbeyla Pass was 
entered, and by noon the kotalj was reached without any resistance to 
speak of ; but, from information brought in, it was evident that any 
further advance would be stoutly opposed, ^i'he road turned out to be 
much more diflicult than had been anticipated, and the hurriedly 
collected transport proved unequal to the strain. Not a single baggage 
animal, except the ammunition mules, got up that night ; indeed, it 
was not until tlie morning of the 22nd — more than forty-eight hours 
after they started— that the rear guard reached the kotal, a distance of 
only six miles. As soon as it arrived Colonel Alex. Taylor, B.E., was 
sent off with a body of Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn, to 
reconnoitre the road in front. The delay in reaching the top of the 

* The Aklnind of Swat was a man of seventy years of age at the time of tlie 
Umbeyla ex})edition ; he had led a lioly life, and had gained mch an induence, 
over the minds of Mahomedans in general, tliat they litdieved he was supplied 
by supernatural means with the neces.saries of life, and that every morning, on 
rising from liis prayers, a sum of money siiflicicnt for the day’s expenditure 
was found under his praying carpet. 

t The Pesliawar column consisted of half of 19th Com])any Royal Artillery, 
No. 3 Punjab Liglit Field Battery, the Pesliawar and Hazara Mountain 
Batteries, the 71st and 101st Foot, the Guides, one troop 11th Bengal Lancers, 
one company Bengal Sajipers and Miners, 14th Sikhs, 20th Punjab Infantry, 
32nd Pioneers, 1st, 3rd, f)t\i and 6th Punjab Infantry, and 4th and 5th 
Gurkhas. The Hazara column consisted of a wing of the 51st Foot, 300 
Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry and eight guns, ‘holding 
Darband, Torbela and Topi on the Indus. 

^ The highest point of a pass crossing a mountain range. 
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pass had given the tribes time to collect, and when the reconnoitring 
party entered the Chamla valley the Biinerwals could be seen about 
two miles and a half off, occupying in force the range which separates 
Buner and Chamla. Whatever may have been their first intention, 
they apparently could not resist the temptation to try and cut off this 
small body of Cavalry, for our horsemen on their return journey found 
a large number of the trusted Buner tribe attempting to block the 
mouth of the pass. A charge was made, but mounted men could not 
do much in such a hilly country ; the proceedings of the Bunerwals, 
however, had been observed from the kotal, and Major Brownlow,* 
with some of his own regiment (the 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent 
to the assistance of the party. A hand-to-hand fight ensued, and the 
enemy pressed our troops closely on their way back, coming right in 
amongst them with the utmost daring. 

There was now brought in to the Commissioner by a spy the copy of 
a letter from the Hindustani fanatics, addressed to the Bunerwals, 
telling them not to bo taken in by our assurances that our only object 
was to punish the fanatics, for our real intentions were to annex Chamla, 
Buner, and Swat. This letter no doubt aroused the suspicions of the 
tribes, and, encouraged by the slowness of our movements, they all 
joined against us from Buner, Mahaban, and the Black Moimtain. 

On the 23rd large bodies of men with numerous standards were to 
be seen appi-oaching the mouth of the pass, and a day or two later a 
report was received that our foes were to have the support of the 
Akhund of Swat, which meant a most formidable accession of moral 
as well as material strength, and put a stop, for the time being, to any 
possibility of a successful advance being made with the force at 
Chamberlain’s disposal. 

The position occupied by our troops was enclosed on the left (west) 
by the Guru Mountain, which separates Uinbeyla from Buner, and on 
the right (cast) by a range of hills, not quite so high. The main 
piquet on the Guru occupied a position upon some precipitous cliffs 
known as the Eagle’s Nest, while that on the right was designated the 
‘ Crag piquet.’ The Ibagle’s Nest was only large enough to accom- 
modate 110 men, so 120 more wTre placed under the shelter of some 
rocks at its base, and the remainder of the troops told off for the 
defence of the left pi<iuet were drawn up on and about a rocky knoll, 
400 feet west of the Eagle’s Nest. 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwork on the crest of a 
spur of the Guru Mountain ; and about noon on the 26th they moved 
down, and with loud shouts attacked the Eagle’s Nest. Their match- 
lock men posted themselves to the greatest advantage in a wood, and 
opened a galling fire upon our defences, while their sw'ordsmen made 

^ Now General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 
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The Punjab Government advocated the despatch of a very strong 
force. Accordingly, two columns were employed, the base of one 
being in the Peshawar valley, and that of the other in Hazara. The 
Peshawar column was to move by the Umbeyla Pass, the Buner 
frontier, and the Chamla valley, thus operating on the enemy’s line of 
retreat. This route would not have been chosen, had not Chamberlain 
been assured by the civil authorities that no hostility need be feared 
from the Bunerwals, even if their country had to be entered, as they 
had given no trouble for fifteen years, and tlieir spiritual head, the 
Akhund of Swat,* had no sympathy with the fanatics. It was not, 
therefore, considered necessary to warn the Buner people of our 
approach until preparations were completed; indeed, it was thought 
unadvisable to do so, as it was important to keep the proposed lino of 
advance secret. The strength of the force was 6,000 men, with 19 guns, 
but to make up these numbers the stations in Upper India had to be 
considerably weakened, and there was no reserve nearer than Lahore. 

The Peshawar columnf being all ready for a start, a Proclamation 
was forwarded to the Buner and other neighbouring tribes, informing 
them of the object of the expedition, and stating that there was no 
intention of interfering with them or their possessions. 

On the following morning, the 20th October, the Umbeyla Pass was 
entered, and by noon the kotal:{: was reached without any resistance to 
speak of ; but, from information brouglit in, it was evident that any 
further advance would be stoutly opposed. The road turned out to be 
much more difficult than had been anticipated, and the hurriedly 
collected transport proved unequal to the strain. Not a single baggage 
animal, except the ammunition mules, got up tliat night ; indeed, it 
was not until the morning of the 22nd — more than forty-eight hours 
after they started — that the rear guard reached the kotal, a distance of 
only six miles. As soon as it arrived Colonel Alex. Taylor, K.E., was 
sent off with a body of Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn, to 
reconnoitre the road in front. The delay in reaching the top of the 

* The Akhund of Swat was a man of seventy years of age at the time of the 
Umbeyla expedition ; he Iiad led a holy life, ami had gained :uch an influence 
over the minds of Mahomedans in general, tliat they l)elieved he was sn])plied 
by supernatural means with the necessaries of life, and that every morning, on 
rising from his })rayers, a sum of money suflieieiit for tlie day’s expenditure 
was found under his praying carpet. 

t The Peshawar column consisted of half of 19th Company Royal Artillery, 
No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery, the Peshawar and Hazara Mountain 
Batteries, the 71st and 101st Foot, the Cuides, one troop lltli Bengal Lancers, 
one company Bengal S:i]q>ers and Miners, 14th Siklis, 20th Piuijab Infantry, 
32nd Pioneers, 1st, 3rd, .5th and 6th Punjab Infantry, and 4th and 5th 
Gurkhas. The Hazara column consisted of a wing of the 51st Foot, 300 
Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry and eight guns, ‘holding 
Darband, Torbela and Topi on the Indus. 

:J: The highest point of a pass crossing a mountain range. 
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pass had given the tribes time to collect, and when the reconnoitring 
party entered the Chanila valley the Bunerwals could be seen about 
two miles and a half off, occupying in force the range which separates 
Buner and Chanila. Whatever may have been their first intention, 
they apparently could not resist the temptation to try and cut off this 
small body of Cavalry, for our horsemen on their return journey found 
a large number of the trusted Buner tribe attempting to block the 
mouth of the pass. A charge was made, but mounted men could not 
do much in such a hilly country ; the proceedings of the Bunerwals, 
however, had been observed from the kotal, and Major Brownlow,"^ 
with some of his own regiment (the 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent 
to the assistance of the party. A hand-to-hand fight ensued, and the 
enemy pressed our troops closely on their way back, coming right in 
amongst them with the utmost daring. 

There was now brought in to the Commissioner by a spy the copy of 
a letter from the Hindustani fanatics, addressed to the Bunerwals, 
telling them not to be taken in by our assurances that our only object 
was to punish tlic fanatics, for our real intentions were to annex Chamla, 
Buner, and Swat. This letter no doubt aroused the suspicions of the 
tribes, and, encouraged by the slowness of our movements, they all 
joined against us from Buner, Mahaban, and the Black Mountain. 

On the 23rd large bodies of men with numerous standards were to 
be seen approaching the mouth of the pass, and a day or two later a 
report was received that our foes were to have the support of the 
Akhund of Swat, which meant a most formidable accession of moral 
as well as material strength, and put a stop, for the time being, to any 
possibility of a successful advance being made with the force at 
Chamberlain’s disposal. 

The position occupied by our troops was enclosed on the left (west) 
by the Guru Mountain, which separates Cmbeyla from Buner, and on 
the right (east) by a range of hills, not (luite so high. The main 
piquet on the Guru occupied a position upon some precipitous cliffs 
known as the Eagle’s Nest, while that on the right was designated the 
‘ Crag piquet.’ The Eagle’s Nest was only largo enough to accom- 
modate 110 men, so 120 more were placed under the shelter of some 
rocks at its base, and the remainder of the troops told off for the 
defence of the left plipiet were drawn up on and about a rocky knoll, 
400 feet west of the Eagle’s Nest. 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwork on the crest of a 
spur of the Guru Mountain ; and about noon on the 26th they moved 
down, and with loud shouts attacked the Eagle’s Nest. Their match- 
lock men posted themselves to the greatest advantage in a wood, and 
opened a galling fire upon our defences, while their swordsmen made 


Now General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 
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a determined advance. The nature of the ground prevented our guns 
from being brought to bear upon the assailants, and they were thus 
able to get across the open space in front of the piquet, and plant their 
standards close under its parapet. For some considerable time they 
remained in this position, all our efforts to dislodge them proving of no 
avail. Eventually, however, they were forced to give way, and were 
driven up the hill, leaving the ground covered with their dead, and a 
great many wounded, who were taken into our hospitals and carefully 
treated, while a still greater number were carried off by their friends. 
Our losses were, 2 British officers, 1 Native officer, and 26 men killed ; 
and 2 British officers, 7 Native officers, and 86 men wounded. 

The day following the fight the Bunerwals were told they might 
carry away their dead, and we took advantage of their acceptance of 
this permission to reason with them as to the uselessness of an unneces- 
sary sacrifice of their tribesmen, which would be the certain result of 
further opposition to us. Their demeanour was courteous, and they 
conversed freely with General Chamberlain and Colonel Reynell 
Taylor, the Commissioner, but they made it evident that they were 
determined not to give in. 

Our position had now become rather awkward ; there was a combina- 
tion against us of all the tribes between the Indus and the Kabul rivers, 
and their numbers could not bo less than 15,000 armed men. Mutual 
animosities were for the time allowed to remain in abeyance, and the 
tribes all flocked to fight under the Akhund’s standard in the interests 
of their common faith. Moreover, there was trouble in the rear from 
the people along the Yusafzai border, who assisted the enemy by 
worrying our lines of communication. Under these changed condi- 
tions, and with such an inadequate force, Chamberlain came to the 
conclusion that, for the moment, ho could only remain on the defensive, 
and trust to time, to the discouragement which repeated unsuccessful 
attacks were sure to produce on the enemy, and to the gradual decrease 
of their numbers, to break up the combination against us ; for, as these 
tribesmen only bring with them the quantity of food they are able to 
carry, as soon as it is finished they are bound to suspend operations 
till more can be procured. 

For throe weeks almost daily attacks were made on our position ; the 
enemy fought magnificently, some of them being killed inside our 
batteries, and twice they gained possession of the * Crag piquet,’ the 
key of the position, which it was essential should be retaken at all 
hazards. On the second occasion General Chamberlain himself led the 
attacking party, and was so severely wounded that he was obliged to 
relinquish the command of the force. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, being convinced that rein- 
forcements were necessary, in consultation with Colonels Durand* and 

* The late Sir Henry Marion Durand, K.C.S. T. , C.B., afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 
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Norman (the Foreign and Military Secretaries, who had come to 
Lahore to meet the Viceroy), and without waiting for the sanction of 
the Commander-in-Chief, ordered to the frontier the three regiments 
which had been detailed for the Viceroy’s camp,* as well as the 93rd 
Highlanders, then at Sialkot ; and when Sir Hugh Rose on his arrival 
at Lahore heard of the heavy losses the expeditionary force had sus- 
tained, and of General Chamberlain being hors de combat from his 
wound, farther reinforcements from every direction were hurried to tlie 
front. Subsequently, however, it became a question whether the troops 
should not be withdrawn altogether, and the punishment of the fanatics 
given up, the Government of India and the Punjab Government being 
completely in accord in favouring this view, while the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, Major James (who had succeeded Reynell Taylor), f and 
Sir Hugh Rose were as strongly opposed to a retrograde movement. 
The Commander-in-Chief pointed out to the Government that the loss 
of prestige and power we must sustain by retiring from the Umbeyla 
Pass would be more disastrous, both from a military and political point 
of view, than anything that could happen save the destruction of the 
force itself, and that General Chamberlain, on whose sound judgment 
he could rely, was quite sure that a retirement was unnecessary. 

Unfortunately at this time the Viceroy died at Dharmsala, and the 
question njinained in abeyance pending the arrival of Sir AVilliarn 
Denison, Governor of Madras, who was coming round to take over the 
reins of Government until a successor to Lord Elgin should be sent 
from England. 

In tlie meantime Sir Hugh Rose was most anxious to obtain exact 
information respecting our position at Umbeyla, the means of operating 
from it, the nature of the ground — in fact, all details which could only 
be satisfactorily obtained by sending someone to report on the situation, 
with whom he had had personal communication regarding the points 
about which he required to be enlightened. He therefore determined 
to despatch two officers on special service, whose duty it would be to 
put the Commander-iii-Chief in possession of all the facts of the case ; 
accordingly. Colonel AdyeJ (Deputy- Adjutant -General of Ro3al 
Artillery) and I were ordered to j)roceed to Umbeyla without delay. 

Adye proved a most charming travelling companion, clever and 
entertaining, and I think we both enjoyed our journey. We reached 
the pass on the ‘25th November. 

There had been no fighting for some days, and most of the wounded 
had been removed. Sir Neville Chamberlain was still in camp, and I 
was sorry to find him suffering greatly from his wound. We were 

* 7th Royal Fiisiluirs, 23rd Pioneers, aud24tli Punjab Native Infantry. 

t licyncll Taylor remained with the force as political officer. 

t General Sir Jolin Adye, G.O.B. 
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much interested in going over the piquets and listening to the story of 
the different attacks made upon them, which had evidently been con- 
ducted by the enemy with as much skill as courage.* The loyalty of 
our Native soldiers struck me as having been most remarkable. Not 
a single desertion had occurred, although all the Native regiments 
engaged, with the exception of the Gurkhas and Punjab Pioneers, had 
amongst them members of the several tribes we were fighting, and 
many of our soldiers were even closely related to some of the hostile 
tribesmen ; on one occasion a young Buner sepoy actually recognized 
his own father amongst the enemy’s dead when the fight was over.f 

We listened to many tales of the gallantry of the British officers. 
The names of Brownlow, Keyes, J and Hughes § were on everyone’s 
lips, and Brownlow’s defence of the Eagle’s Nest on the 26ih October, 
and of the ‘ Crag piquet ’ on the 12th November, spoke volumes for his 
coolness and pluck, and for the implicit faith reposed in him by the 
men of the 20th Punjab Infantry, the regiment he had raised in 1857 
when but a subaltern. In his official report the General remarked 
that ‘ to Major Brownlow’s determination and personal example he 
attributed the preservation of the “ Crag piquet.” ’ And Keyes’s 
recapture of the same piquet was described by Sir Neville as ‘ a most 
brilliant exploit, stamping Major Keyes as an officer possessing some 
of the highest military qualifications.’ Brownlow and Keyes were both 
recommended for the Victoria Cross. 

* The expedition was an admirable school for training men in outpost duty. 
The Pathans and Gurkhas w'ere quite at homo at .such work, and not only able 
to take care of them.selves, but when stalked by the enemy were equal to a 
counter-stalk, often most successful. The enemy used to joke with Brownlow’s 
and Keyes’s men on these occasions, and say, ‘ Wc don’t want you. Where 
are the lal pagriwalas ? [as the 14th Siklis wero called from their lal pagris 
(red turbans)] or the goralog [the Europeans] ? They are better shikar [s})ort] !' 
The tribesmen soon discovered that the Sikhs and Europeans, though full of 
light, were very helpless on the hill-side, and could not keep their heads 
under cover. 

t Colonel Reynell Taylor, whilst bearing like testimony to the good conduct 
of the Pathan soldiery, said the personal influence of officers will always be 
found to be the only stand-by for the Government interests when the religious 
cry is raised, and the fidelity of our troops is being tampered with. Pay, 
pensions, and orders of merit may, and would, be cast to the winds when the 
honour of the faith was in the scale ; but to snap the a.ssociations of years, 
and to turn in his hour of need against tlie man whom he has proved to be 
just and worthy, whom he lias noted in the hour of danger, and praised as a 
hero to his family, is just what a Pathan will not do — to his honour be it 
said. The fact was that tlie officers in camp liad been so long and kindly 
associated with their soldiers that the latter were willing to set them before 
their great religious teacher, the Akhund of Swat (‘Records of Expeditions 
against the North-West Frontier Tribes’). 

t The late General Sir Charles Keyes, G.C.B. 

i The late Major-General T. E. Hughes, C. B., Royal Artillery. 
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We (Adye and I) had no difficulty in making up our minds as to 
the course which ought to be taken. The column was daily being 
strengthened by the arrival of reinforcements, and although the 
combination of the tribesmen was still formidable, the enemy were 
showing signs of being disheartened by their many losses, and of a 
wish to come to terms. 

Having consulted the civil and military authorities on the spot, we 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that they were of opinion a with- 
drawal would be most unwise, and that it was hoped that on the 
arrival of General Garvock* (Chamberlain’s successor) an advance 
would be made into the Chamla valley, for there would then be a 
sufficient number of troops to undertake an onward move, as well as 
to hold the present position, which, as we told the Chief, was one of 
the strongest we had ever seen. 

Sir William Denison reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. A 
careful study of the correspondence in connexion with the Umbeyla 
expedition satisfied him that the Commander-in-Chief’s views were 
correct, and that a retirement would be unwise. 

Sir Hugh Rose had previously requested to be allowed to personally 
conduct the operations, and in anticipation of the Government acceding 
to his request, he had sent a light camp to Hasan Abdal, from which 
place ho intended to push on to Umbeyla ; and with the object of 
collecting troops near the frontier, where they would be available as 
a reserve should the expedition not be soon and satisfactorily settled, 
he desired me to select an encamping-ground between Rawal Pindi and 
Attock suitable for 10,000 men. 

Leaving Adye in the pass, I started for Attock, where I spent three 
days riding about in search of a promising site for the camp. I 
settled upon a place near Hasan Abdal, which, however, was not in the 
end made use of. The people of the country were very helpful to me ; 
indeed, when they heard I had been a friend of John Nicholson, they 
seemed to think they could not do enough for me, and delighted in 
talking of their old leader, whom they declared to be the greatest man 
they had ever known. 

On my return I marched up the pass with the Rev. W. G. Cowiet 
and Probyn, who, with 400 Cavalry, bad been ordered to the front to 
be in readiness for a move into the Chamla valley. James, the Com- 
missioner, had been working to detach the Bunerwals from the com- 
bination against us, and on the afternoon of our arrival a deputation 
of their headmen arrived in camp, and before their departure the next 
morning they promised to accompany a force proceeding to destroy 
Malka, and to expel the Hindustani fanatics from the Buner country. 

* The late General Sir John Garvock, G.C. B. 
t Now Bishop of Auckland and Primate of New Zealand. 

19 
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Later, however, a messenger came in to say they could not fulfil their 
promise, being unable to resist the pressure brought to bear upon them 
by their co-religionists. The man further reported that large numbers 
of fresh tribesmen had appeared on the scene, and that it was intended 
to attack us on the 16th. He advised the Commissioner to take the 
initiative, and gave him to understand that if we advanced the Buner- 
wals would stand aloof. 

Sir Hugh Eose had been accorded permission to take command of 
the troops in the field, and had sent word to General Garvock not ‘ to 
attempt any operations until further orders.’ James, however, think- 
ing that the situation demanded immediate action, as disturbances had 
broken out in other parts of the Peshawar valley, deprecated delay, 
and pressed Garvock to advance, telling him that a successful fight 
would put matters straight. Garvock consented to follow the Commis- 
sioner’s advice, arid arranged to move on the following day. 

The force was divided into three columns. The first and second — 
consisting of about 4,800 men, and commanded respectively by Colonel 
W. Turner, C.B.,* and Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, C.B. — were to form 
the attacking party, while the third, about 8,000 strong, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan, f was to be left for the 
protection of the camp. 

At daybreak, on the 15th, the troops for the advance, unencum- 
bered by tents or baggage, and each man carrying two days’ rations, 
assembled at the base of the ‘Crag piquet.’ Turner, an excellent 
officer, who during the short time he had been at Umbeyla had 
inspired great confidence by his soldierly qualities, had on the previous 
afternoon reconnoitred to the right of the camp, and had discovered 
that about 4,000 men were holding the village of Lalu, from which it 
was necessary to dislodge them before Umbeyla could be attacked. 
On being told to advance, therefore. Turner moved off in the direction 
of Lalu, and, driving the enemy’s piquets before him, occupied the 
heights overlooking the valley, out of which rose, immediately in front 
about 200 yards off, a conical hill which hid Lalu from view. This 
hill, which was crowded with Hindustani fanatics and their Pathan 
allies, was a most formidable position ; the sides were precipitous, and 
the summit was strengthened by sangars-X No further move could 
be made until the enemy were dislodged, so Turner lined the heights 
all round with his Infantry, and opened fire with his Mountain guns. 
Meanwhile, Wilde’s column had cleared off the enemy from the front 
of the camp, and formed up on Turner’s left. On the advance being 
sounded. Turner’s Infantry rushed down the slopes, and in ten minutes 
could bo seen driving the enemy from the heights on his right ; at the 

* The late Brigadier-General Sir W. \V. Turner, K.C.B. 

f General Sir T. L. Vaughan, K.C.B. 

X Stone breastworks. 
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same time the lOlst Fusiliers, the leading regiment of Wilde’s column, 
made straight for the top of the conical hill, and, under cover of the 
fire from the Mountain guns of both columns, and supported by the 
Guides, 4th Gurkhas, and 23rd Pioneers, they climbed the almost perpen- 
dicular sides. When near the top a short halt was made to give the men 
time to get their breath ; the signal being then given, amidst a shower of 
bullets and huge stones, the position was stormed, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet. It was a grand sight as Adye and I watched it 
from Hughes’s battery ; but we were considerably relieved when we per- 
ceived the enemy flying down the sides of the hill, and heard the cheers 
of the gallant Fusiliers as they stood victorious on the highest peak. 

Now that the enemy were on the run it was the time to press them, 
and this Turner did so effectually that the leading men of his column 
entered Lalu simultaneously with the last of the fugitives. The 
rapidity of this movement was so unexpected that it threw the enemy 
inside the walls into confusion ; they made no stand, and were soon in 
full retreat towards Umbeyla and the passes leading into Buner. 

While affairs were thus prospering on our right, the enemy, 
apparently imagining we were too busy to think of our left, came in 
large numbers from the village of Umbeyla, threatening the camp and 
the communications of the second column. Wilde, however, was pre- 
pared for them, and held his ground until reinforced by Turner, when 
he made a forward movement. The Guides, and detachments of the 
5th Gurkhas and 3rd Sikhs, charged down one spur, and the 101st 
down another ; the enemy were driven off with great slaughter, leaving 
a standard in the hands of the Gurkhas, and exposing themselves in 
their flight to Turner’s guns. During the day they returned, and, 
gathering on the heights, made several unsuccessful attacks upon our 
camp. At last, about 2 p.m., Brownlow, who was in command of the 
right defences, assumed the offensive, and, aided by Keyes, moved out 
of the breastworks and, by a succession of well-executed charges, com- 
pletely cleared the whole front of the position, and drove the tribesmen 
with great loss into the plain below. •* 

All opposition having now ceased, and the foe being in full retreat, 
the force bivouacked for the night. We had 16 killed and 67 wounded ; 
while our opponents admitted to 400 killed and wounded. 

The next morning we were joined by Probyn with 200 sabres of the 
11th Bengal Lancers and the same number of the Guides ; and after a 
hasty breakfast the order was given to march into the Chamla valley. 
My duty was to accompany the Mountain batteries and show them the 
way. As we debouched into comparatively open country, the enemy 
appeared on a ridge which completely covered our approach to Umbeyla, 
and we could descry many standards flying on the most prominent 
points. The road was so extremely difficult that it was half-past two 
o’clock before the whole force was clear of the hills. 
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General Garvock, having made a careful reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s position, which was of great strength and peculiarly capable 
of defence, had decided to turn their right, a movement which was to 
be entrusted to the second column, and I was told to inform Turner 
that he must try and cut them off from the Buner Pass as they 
retreated. I found Turner close to Umbeyla and delivered my message. 
He moved forward at once with the 23rd Pioneers and a wing of the 
32nd Pioneers in line, supported by the second wing, having in reserve 
a wing of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

When we had passed the village of Umbeyla, which was in flames, 
having been set fire to by our Cavalry, the wing of the 32nd was 
brought up in prolongation of our line to the right. The advance was 
continued to within about 800 yards of the Buner Pass, -^hen Turner, 
observing a large body of the enemy threatening his left flank, imme- 
diately sent two companies of the Royal Fusiliers in that direction. 
Just at that moment a band of Ghazis furiously attacked the left 
flank, which was at a disadvantage, having got into broken ground 
covered with low jungle. In a few seconds five of the Pioneer British 
officers were on the ground, one killed and four wounded ; numbers of 
the men were knocked over, and the rest, staggered by the suddenness 
of the onslaught, fell back on their reserve, where they found the 
needed support, for the Fusiliers stood as firm as a rock. At the 
critical moment when the Ghazis made their charge, Wright, the 
Assistant-Adjutant-General, and I, being close by, rushed in amongst 
the Pioneers and called on them to follow us ; as we were personally 
known to the men of both regiments, they quickly pulled themselves 
together and responded to our efforts to rally them. It was lucky they 
did so, for had there been any delay or hesitation, the enemy, who 
thronged the slopes above us, would certainly have come down in 
great numbers, and we should have had a most difficult task. As it 
was, we were entirely successful in repulsing the Ghazis^ not a man of 
whom escaped. We counted 200 of the enemy killed ; our losses were 
comparatively slight — 8 killed and 80 wounded. 

We bivouacked for the night near the village of Umbeyla, and the 
next morning the Bunerwals, who, true to their word, had taken no 
part in the fighting on the 15th or 16th, came in and made their sub- 
mission. 

The question which now had to be decided was, whether a force fully 
equipped and strong enough to overcome all opposition should be sent 
to destroy the fanatic settlement of Malka, or whether the work of 
annihilation should be entrusted to the Bunerwals, witnessed by 
British officers. The latter course was eventually adopted, chiefly on 
account of the delay which provisioning a brigade would entail — a 
delay which the Commissioner was anxious to avoid— for although 
for the present the combination had broken up, and most of the 
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tribesmen were dispersing to their homes, the Akhund of Swat and 
his followers were still hovering about in the neighbourhood, and 
inaction on our part would in all probability have led to a fresh 
gathering and renewed hostilities. 

The terms which were drawn up, and to which the Bunerwals 
agreed, were : 

The breaking-up of the tribal gathering in the Buner Pass. 

The destruction of Malka ; those carrying out the work to be accom- 
panied by British officers and such escort as might be considered neces- 
sary by us. 

The expulsion of the Hindustanis from the Buner, Chamla, and 
Amazai countries. 

And, finally, it was stipulated that the headmen of their tribe should 
be left as hostages until such time as the requirements should have 
been fulfilled. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 19th December, the little party of 
British officers who were to witness the destruction of Malka assembled 
at Umbeyla. Its members were Roynell Taylor (who was in charge), 
Alex. Taylor (Commanding Engineer), two Survey officers, Wright, 
Adye, and myself. Twenty-five Cavalry and 4 companies of the Guides 
Infantry, under four officers, formed our escort, and it had been 
arranged that we were to be accompanied by four leading Buner 
Khans, with 2,000 followers, who would be responsible for our safety, 
and destroy the fanatics’ stronghold in our presence. Rain was falling 
heavily, but as all our arrangements had been made, and delay was 
considered undesirable, it was settled that we should make a start. It 
was rough travelling, and it was almost dark when we reached Kuria, 
only eight miles on our way, where we halted for the night, and where 
wo had to remain the next day, as the Bunerwals declared they could 
not continue the journey until they had come to an understanding with 
the Amazais, in whose territory Malka was situated. 

Wo had noticed on leaving Umbeyla that, instead of 2,000 Bunerwals, 
there were only about sixty or seventy at the most, and in reply to our 
repeated questions as to what had become of the remainder, we were 
told they would join us later on. It soon became evident, however, 
that no more were coming, and that the Khans thought it wiser to 
trust to their own influence with the Amazais rather than to intimi- 
dation. 

We made a fresh start on the morning of the 21st. Malka was 
only twelve miles off, but the way was so difficult, and our guides 
stopped so often to consult with the numerous bands of armed men we 
came across, that it was sunset before we arrived at our destination. 

Malka was perched on a spur of the Mahabun mountain, some 
distance below its highest peak. It was a strong, well-built place, 
with accommodation for about 1,600 people. The Amazais did not 
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attempt to disguise their disgust at our presence in their country, and 
they gathered in knots, scowling and pointing at us, evidently dis- 
cussing whether wo should or should not be allowed to return. 

The next morning Malka was set on fire, and the huge column of 
smoke which ascended from the burning village, and was visible for 
miles round, did not tend to allay the ill-feeling so plainly displayed. 
The Native officers of the Guides warned us that delay was dangerous, 
as the people were becoming momentarily more excited, and were 
vowing w'e should never return. It was no use, however, to attempt 
to make a move without the consent of the tribesmen, for we were a 
mere handful compared to the thousands who had assembled around 
Malka, and w^e were separated from our camp by twenty miles of 
most difficult country. Our position was no doubt extremely critical, 
and it was well for us that we had at our head such a cool, determined 
leader as Keynell Taylor. I greatly admired the calm, quiet manner 
in which he went up and spoke to the headmen, telling them that, the 
object of our visit having been accomplished, we were ready to retrace 
our steps. At this the Amazais became still further excited. They 
talked in loud tones, and gesticulated in true Pathan fashion, thronging 
round Taylor, who stood quite alone and perfectly self-possessed in 
the midst of the angry and dangerous-looking multitude. At this 
crisis the Bunerwals came to our rescue. The most infiuential of the 
tribe, a grey -bearded warrior, who had lost an eye and an arm in some 
tribal contest, forced his way through the rapidly increasing crowd to 
Taylor’s side, and, raising his one arm to enjoin silence, delivered 
himself as follows : ‘ You are hesitating whether you will allow these 
English to return unmolested. You can, of course, murder them and 
their escort ; but if you do, you must kill us Bunerwals first, for we 
have sworn to protect them, and we will do so with our lives.’ This 
plucky speech produced a quieting effect, and taking advantage of the 
lull in the storm, we set out on our return journey ; but evidently the 
tribesmen did not consider the question finally or satisfactorily settled, 
for they followed us the whole way to Kuria. The slopes of the hills 
on both sides were covered with men. Several times we were stopped 
while stormy discussions took place, and once, as we were passing 
through a narrow defile, an armed Amazai, waving a standard above 
his head, rushed down towards us. Fortunately for us, he was stopped 
by some of those less inimically disposed ; for if he had succeeded in 
inciting anyone to fire a single shot, the desire for blood would quickly 
have spread, and in all probability not one of our party would have 
escaped. 

On the 23rd Pecember we reached our camp in the Umbeyla Pass, 
when the force, Vhich had only been kept there till our return, retired 
to the plains and was broken up. 

During my absence at Umbeyla my wife remained with friends at 
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Mian Mir for some time, and then made her way to Peshawar, where 
I joined her on Christmas Day. She spent one night en route in Sir 
Hugh Eose’s camp at Hasan Abdal, and found the Chief in great 
excitement and very angry at such a small party having been sent to 
Malka, and placed at the mercy of the tribes. He did not know that 
my wife had arrived, and in passing her tent she heard him say : ‘ It 
was madness, and not one of them will ever come back alive.’ She 
was of course dreadfully frightened. As soon as Sir Hugh heard she 
was in camp, he went to see her, and tried to soften down what he 
knew she must have heard ; but he could not conceal his apprehension ; 
and my poor wife’s anxiety was terrible, for she did not hear another 
word till the morning of the day I returned to her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Early in the New Year (1864) Sir Hugh Rose, with the Head-Quarters 
camp, marched into Peshawar, where we remained until the middle of 
February. The time was chiefly spent in inspections, parades, and 
field-days, varied by an occasional run with the hounds. The hunting 
about Peshawar was very fair, and we all, the Chief included, got a 
great deal of fun out of our small pack. 

On the 25th January a full-dress parade \vas held to announce to 
the garrison that Sir John Lawrence had been appointed Viceroy of 
India, and soon afterwards we left Peshawar and began our return 
march to Simla. 

We changed our house this year and took one close to the Stewarts, 
an arrangement for which I was very thankful later, when my wife 
had a great sorrow in the death of her sister, Mrs. Sladen, at Peshawar. 
It was everything for her at such a time to have a kind and sympa- 
thizing friend close at hand, when I was engaged with my work and 
could be very little with her during the day. At this time, as at all 
others. Sir Hugh Rose was a most considerate friend to us ; he placed 
his house at Mashobra at my wife’s disposal, thus providing her with a 
quiet resort which she frequently made use of and which she learned 
to love so much that, when I returned to Simla as Commander-in- 
Chief, her first thought was to secure this lovely ^ Retreat ’ as a refuge 
from the (sometimes) slightly trying gaiety of Simla. 

The Commander-in- Chief was good enough to send in my name for 
a brevet for the Umbeyla expedition, but tlie Viceroy refused to forward 
the recommendation, for the reason that I was ‘ too junior to be made 
a Lieutenant-Colonel,’ I was then thirty-two 1 

Throughout the whole of 1864 I was more or less ill ; the office 
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work (which never suited me quite as well as more active employ- 
ment) was excessive, for, in addition to the ordinary routine, I had 
undertaken to revise the ‘ Bengal Koute*Book,’ which had become 
quite obsolete, having been compiled in 1837, when Kurnal was our 
frontier station. A voyage round the Cape was still considered the 
panacea for all Indian ailments, and the doctors strongly ad\’ised my 
taking leave to England, and travelling by that route. 

We left Simla towards the end of October, and, after spending the 
next three months in Calcutta, where I was chiefly employed in taking 
up transports and superintending the embarkation of troops returning 
to England, I was given the command of a batch of 300 time-expired 
men on board the lienown^ one of Green’s frigate-built ships which 
was chartered for their conveyance. Two hundred of the men 
belonged to the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Eifle Brigade, the 
remainder to the Artillery and various other corps ; they had all been 
twelve years in the army, and most of them were decorated for service 
in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 

At the inspection parade before we embarked, a certain number of 
men were brought up for punishment for various offences committed 
on the way down country ; none of the misdemeanours appeared to me 
very serious, so I determined to let the culprits off. I told the men 
that wo had now met for the first time and I was unwilling to 
commence our acquaintance by awarding punishments ; we had to 
spend three or four months together, and I hoped they would show, 
by their good behaviour while under my command, that I had not 
made a mistake in condoning their transgressions. The officers seemed 
somewhat surprised at my action in this matter, but I think it was 
proved by the men’s subsequent conduct that I had not judged them 
incorrectly', for they all behaved in quite an exemplary manner 
throughout the voyage. 

We had been on board more than six weeks, when one of the crew 
was attacked by small pox — an untoward circumstance in a crowded 
ship. The sailor was placed in a boat which was hung over the ship’s 
side, and a cabin-boy, the marks on whose face plainly showed that he 
had already suffered badly from the disease, was told off to look after 
him. The man recovered, and there was no other case. Shortly 
before we reached St. Helena, scurvy appeared amongst the troops, 
necessitating lime-juice being given in larger quantities, but what 
proved a more effectual remedy was water-cress, many sacks of which 
were laid in before we left the island. 

On the 29th May, 1865, we sighted tho ‘ Lizard,’ and took a pilot on 
board, who brought with him a few newspapers, which confirmed tho 
tidings signalled to us by an American ship that tho war between the 
Federals and Confederates was at an end. How eagerly we scanned 
the journals, after having heard nothing from home for four months, 
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but the only piece of news we found of personal interest to ourselves 
was that my father had been made a K.C.B. 

On the 30th May we reached Portsmouth, and landed between two 
showers of snow I I had a final parade of the men before leaving the 
ship, and I was quite sorry to say good-bye to them ; some of the poor 
fellows were already beginning to be anxious about their future, and to 
regret that their time with the colours was over. 

My father, mother, and sister came up to London to meet us, very 
little changed since I had left them six years before. I remained in 
England till March, 1866, when I returned to India, leaving my wife 
behind to follow in the autumn. 

While I was at home. Sir Hugh Bose’s term of the chief command 
in India came to an end, and his place had been taken by Sir William 
Mansfield. On my arrival in Calcutta, I received orders to join the 
Allahabad division, and thither I proceeded. In October I went to 
Calcutta to meet my wife and take her to Allahabad, where we 
remained for nearly a year, her first experience of a hot season in 
the plains, and a very bad one it was. Cholera was rife ; the troops 
had to be sent away into camps, more or less distant from the station, 
all of which had to be visited once, if not twice, daily ; this kept me 
pretty well on the move from morning till night. It was a sad time 
for everyone. People we had seen alive and well one day were dead 
and buried the next ; and in the midst of all this sorrow and tragedy, 
the most irksome — because such an incongruous — part of our experi- 
ence was that we had constantly to get up entertainments, penny 
readings, and the like, to amuse the men and keep their minds 
occupied, for if once soldiers begin to think of the terrors of cholera, 
they are seized with panic, and many get the disease from pure fright. 

My wife usually accompanied me to the cholera camps, preferring 
to do this rather than be left alone at home. On one occasion, I had 
just got into our carriage after going round the hospital, when a young 
officer ran after us to tell me a corporal in whom I had been much 
interested was dead. The poor fellow’s face was bli:3; the cholera 
panic had evidently seized him, and I said to my wife, ‘ He will be the 
next.’ I had no sooner reached home than I received a report of his 
having been seized. 

Wo were fortunate in having at Allahabad as Chaplain the present 
Bishop of Lahore, who, with his wife, had only lately come to India ; 
they never wearied in doing all that was possible for the soldiers. 
Bishop Matthew is still one of our closest friends ; his good, charming, 
and accomplished wife, alas I died some 3 ^ears ago. 

We remained at Allahabad until August, 1867, when we heard that 
a brigade from Bengal was likely to be required to take part in an 
expedition which would probably bo sent from Bombay to Abyssinia 
for the relief of some Europeans whom the King, Theodore, had 
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imprisoned, and that the Mountain battery, on the strength of which 
my name was still borne, would in such case be employed. I therefore 
thought I had better go to Simla, see the authorities, and arrange for 
rejoining my battery, if the rumour turned out to be true. The 
cholera had now disappeared, so I was at liberty to take leave, and we 
both looked forward to a cooler climate and a change to brighter 
scenes after the wretched experience we had been through. On my 
arrival at Simla I called upon the Commander-in-Chief and told him 
that, if my battery was sent on service, I wished to join it and was 
quite ready to resign my staff appointment. 

Sir William Mansfield was particularly kind in his reception of me, 
from which I augured well ; but I could learn nothing definite, and 
it was not until quite the end of September that it was announced that 
Colonel Donald Stewart was to have command of the Bengal Brigade 
with the Abyssinian Force, and that I was to be his Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General. We at once hastened back to Allahabad, where we 
only remained long enough to pack up what wo wanted to take with 
us, and arrange for the disposal of our property ; thence we proceeded 
to Calcutta, where, for the next two months, I had a busy time taking 
up transports and superintending the equipment of the force. 

I had often read and heard of the difficulties and delays experienced 
by troops landing in a foreign country, in consequence of their require- 
ments not being all shipped in the same vessels with themselves — men 
in one ship, camp equipage in another, transport and field hospital in 
a third, or perhaps the mules in one and their pack-saddles in another ; 
and I determined to try and prevent these mistakes upon this occasion. 
With Stewart’s approval, I arranged that each detachment should 
embark complete in every detail, which resulted in the troops being 
landed and marched off without the least delay as each vessel reached 
its destination.* 

* The average streiigtli of the regiments was as follows ; lOth and 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, each 9 British oflicers, 13 Native ofiicers, 450 non-com- 
missioned ollicers and men, 3 Native doctors, 489 horses, 322 mules, 590 
followers. 21st and 23rd Punjab Infantry, each 9 British officei’s, 16 Native 
officers, 736 non-commissioned officers and men, 3 Native doctors, 10 hoi’ses, 
350 mules, 400 followers. I found that six ships were required for the con- 
veyance of a Cavalry and four for that of an Infantry regiment ; for the 
Mountain battery three ships were necessary, and for the coolie corps (1,550 
strong) four ; in all twenty-seven ships, besides nine tugs. In selecting ships, 
care was taken to secure those intende<l for Artillery or Cavalry as high ’tween- 
decks as possible ; a sufficient number of these were jwocurable at Calcutta, 
either iron cli])peis from Liverpool or large North American built traders 
witli decks varying from 7 feet 6 indies to 8 feet 2 inches high. I gave the 
prefyrenco to wooden ships, as being cooler and more easily ventilated. The 
vessels taken up were each from 1,000 to 1,400 tons, averagihg in lengtli from 
150 to 200 feet, with a beam varying from 30 to 35 feet, and usually they had 
a clear upper deck, where from forty to fifty animals were accommodatca. 
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We were living with the Stewarts in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
quarters in Fort William, which His Excellency had placed at our 
disposal for the time being. On the 1st November Calcutta was visited 
by the second cyclone within my experience. We had arranged to go 
to the opera that evening, but when it was time to start the wind was 
so high that there seemed every chance of the carriage being blown 
over before we could get there, so we decided not to attempt it. It 
was well we did, for the few adventurous spirits who struggled through 
the storm had the greatest difficulty in getting back to their homes. 
The opera-house was unroofed before the performance was half over, 
and very little of the building remained standing the next day. At 
bedtime we still thought it was only a bad storm, but towards mid- 
night the wind increased to an alarming extent, and my wife awoke 
me, and begged me to got up, as the windows were being burst open 
and deluges of rain coming in. Stewart and I tried to reclose the 
windows, but the thick iron bars had been bent in two and forced out 
of their sockets ; a heavy oak plate-chest and boxes, which we with 
much difficulty dragged across the windows, were blown into the 
middle of the dining-room, like so much cardboard, and the whole 
place was gradually Hooded. We were driven out of each room in 
turn, till at length we all took refuge in a small box room, about ten 
feet wide, right in the middle of the house, where we remained the 
rest of the night and ‘ hoped for the day.’ 

Towards morning the wind abated, but what a scene of desolation 
was that upon which we emerged I The rooms looked as if they could 
never be made habitable again, and much of our property was floating 
about in a foot of water. 

My first thought was for the shipping, and I hurried down to the 
river to see how my transports had fared. Things were much better 
than I expected to find them — only two had been damaged. Most 
fortunately the cyclone, having come from a different direction, was 
not accompanied b3' a storm- wave such as that which worked so much 
mischief amongst the shipping on a former occasion, but the destruction 
on land was even greater : all the finest trees were torn up by the 
roots, a great part of the Native bazaar was levelled, and lay from two 
to three feet deep in water, while many houses were wholly or partly 
demolished. We came across most curious sights when driving round 
Calcutta in the evening ; some of the houses were divided clean down 
the centre, one half crumbled into a heap of ruins, the other half still 
standing and displaying, as in a doll’s house, the furniture in the 
different stories. 

The work of filling up and loading the vessels was greatly retarded, 
owing to a large number of cargo boats having been sunk, conse- 
quently it was the 5th December before the first transport got off; 
from that date the others started in quick succession, and on the 9th 
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January, 1868, Stewart and his staff left Calcutta in the P. and 
steamer Golconda, The officers and men of the Mountain battery 
were also on board, Captain Bogle in command, my friend Jemmy 
Hills in my place as second Captain, and Collen* and Disney as 
subalterns. Mrs. Stewart and my wife accompanied us as far as Aden, 
where they were left to the kind care of Major-General Bussell, f com- 
manding there at the time, until the arrival of the mail-steamer in 
which they were to proceed to England. 

On the 8rd February we anchored in Anneslcy Bay and landed at 
Zula. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to recall to the reader’s mind that the 
object of the expedition in which wo were taking part was to rescue 
some sixty Europeans, who, from one cause or another, had found 
their way to Abyssinia, and been made prisoners by the King of that 
country. Amongst these were four English officials, Mr. Bassam, and 
Captain Cameron, who had at different times been the bearers of 
letters from Queen Victoria to King Theodore, and Lieutenant Prideaux 
and Dr. Blanc of the Bombay Army ; the rest were chiefly French 
and German missionaries, and artisans, with their wives and children. 
The prisoners were confined in a fort built on the Magdfila plateau, 
9,150 feet above sea-level, and 379 miles inland from Annesley Bay. 

The repeated demands of the British Government for the restoration 
of the prisoners having been treated with contemptuous silence by the 
King, Colonel Mere wether, the Political Agent at Aden, who in July, 
1867, had been directed to proceed to Massowa and endeavour to 
obtain the release of the captives, and to make inquiries and collect 
information in case of an expedition having to be sent, reported to the 
Secretary of State that he had failed to communicate with the King, 
and urged the advisability of immediate measures being taken to 
prepare a force in India for the punishment of Theodore and the 
rescue of the prisoners. Colonel Merewether added that in Abyssinia 
the opinion had become very general that England knew herself to be 
too weak to resent insult, and that amongst the peoples of the neigh- 
bouring countries, even so far as Aden, there was a feeling of con- 
temptuous surprise at the continued long-suffering endurance of the 
British Government. 

On receipt of this communication. Her Majesty’s Government, 

* Now Major-General Sir Edwin Collen, K.C.I.E., Military Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council. 

t Now General Sir Edward Lechmere Russell, K.C.S.I. 
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liaving exhausted all their resources for the preservation of peace, 
decided to send an expedition from India under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Eobert Napier, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bombay Army. After carefully considering the distance along 
which operations would have to be prosecuted, and the necessity for 
holding a number of detached posts, Napier gave it as his opinion that 
the force should consist of not less than 12,000 men.* 

Profiting by the experience of the Crimean War, the Government 
was determined that the mobility of the force should not be hampered 
by want of food and clothing. Stores of all descriptions were despatched 
in unstinted quantities from England, and three of the steamers in 
which they were convoyed wore fitted up as hospital ships. But food, 
clothing, and stores, however liberally supplied, would not take the 
army to Magdala without transport. 

The question as to the most suitable organization for the Land 
Transport Corps occupied a good deal of Sir Eobert Napier’s attention 
while the expedition was being fitted out, and caused a considerable 
amount of correspondence between him and the Bombay Government. 
The Commissary-General wished to keep the corps under his own 
orders, and objected to its being given an entirely military organization. 
Sir Eobert Napier preferred to establish the corps on an independent 
basis, but was at first overruled by the Bombay Government. While 
acting in accordance with their orders, the Commander-in-Chief 
wrote : ‘ I believe that the success of systems depends more on the 
men who work them than on the systems themselves ; but I cannot 
accept without protest a decision to throw such a body of men as the 
drivers of our transport animals will be (if we get them) on an expe- 
dition in a foreign country without a very complete organization to 
secure order and discipline.’ Eventually Sir Eobert got his own way, 
but much valuable time had been lost, and the corps was organized on 
too small a scale ;t the officers and non-commissioned officers were 
not sent to Zula in sufficient time or in sufficient numbers to take 
charge of the transport animals as they arrived. 

A compact, properly-supervised train of 2,600 mules, with service- 
able, well-fitting pack-saddles, was sent from the Punjab ; and from 
Bombay came 1,400 mules and ponies and 5,600 bullocks, but these 
numbers proving altogether inadequate to the needs of the expedition, 
they were supplemented by animals purchased in Persia, Egypt, and 

* The niiTubers actually despatched from India were 13,548, of whom 3,786 
were Europeans. In addition, a company of Royal Engineers was sent from 
England. 

t At first it was thought that 10,000 mules, with a coolie corps 3,000 
strong, would suffice, but before the expedition was over, it was found 
necessary to purchase 18,000 mules, 1,.500 ponies, 1,800 donkeys, 12,000 
camels, and 8,400 bullocks. 
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on the shores of the Mediterranean. The men to look after them were 
supplied from the same sources, but their number, even if they had 
been efficient, was insufficient, and they were a most unruly and 
unmanageable lot. They demanded double the pay for which they 
had enlisted, and struck work in a body because their demand was not 
at once complied with. They refused to take charge of the five mules 
each man was hired to look after, and when that number was reduced 
to three, they insisted that one should be used as a mount for the 
driver. But the worst part of the whole organization, or, rather, want 
of organization, was that there had been no attempt to fit the animals 
with pack-saddles, some of which were sent from England, some from 
India, and had to be adjusted to the mules after they had been landed 
in Abyssinia, where there was not an establishment to make the 
necessary alterations. The consequence was that the wretched animals 
became cruelly galled, and in a few weeks a largo percentage were 
unfit for work, and had to be sent to the sick depot. 

Other results of having no properly arranged transport train, and no 
supervision or discipline, were that mules were lost or stolen, starved 
for want of food, or famished from want of water. The condition of 
the unfortunate animals was such that, though they had been but a 
few weeks in the country, when they were required to proceed to 
Senafe, only sixty-seven miles distant, a very small proportion were 
able to accomplish the march ; hundreds died on the way, and their 
carcases, quickly decomposing in the hot sun, became a fruitful source 
of dangerous disease to the force. 

On arrival at Zula, we were told that Sir Robert Napier was at 
Senafe, the first station in the Hills, and the advanced depot for 
supplies. AVe of the Bengal brigade were somewhat disconcerted at 
the orders which awaited us, from which we learned that our brigade 
was to be broken up ; the troops were to proceed to the front ; while 
Stewart was to take command at Senafe, and I myself was to remain 
at Zula, as senior staff officer. The disappointment was great, but, 
being the last- comer, I had no unfairness to complain of, and I had 
plenty to do. I spent the greater part of each day amongst the shipping, 
superintending the embarkation and disembarkation of men, animals, 
and stores. 

Zula was not an attractive place of residence. The heat was intense 
— 117° in the daytime in my tent. The allowance of fresh water was 
extremely limited,* while the number of scorpions was quite the 
reverse, and the food, at the best, was not appetizing. Few who 
remained there as long as I did escaped scurvy and horrible boils or 
sores. I was fortunate, however, in finding in charge of the transport 

* Fresh water was obtained by condensing the sea- water ; there were lew 
condensors, and no means of aerating the water. 
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arrangements afloat, my old friend and Eton schoolfellow, George 
Tryon,* to whom I owed many a good dinner, and, what I appreciated 
even more, many a refreshing bath on board the Euphrates^ a 
transport belonging to the British India Steam Navigation Company 
which had been fitted up for Captain Tryon and his staff. Indeed, all 
the officers of the Royal Navy were most helpful and kind, and I have 
a very pleasant recollection of the hospitality I received from Commo- 
dore Heathf and those serving under him. 

During the four months I remained at Zula, Tryon and I were 
constantly together, and I had plenty of opportunity for observing the 
masterly manner in which he could grasp a situation, his intimate 
knowledge of detail, and the strong hold he had over all those working 
with him, not only the officers of the Royal Navy, but also the com- 
manders of the merchant vessels taken up as transports, and lying in 
Annesley Bay. 

On the 17th April news reached us that four days before Sir Robert 
Napier had successfully attacked Magdrda and released the prisoners, 
having experienced but very slight opposition ; and that King Theo- 
dore, deserted by his army, which had apparently become tired of his 
brutalities, had committed suicide. | A few days later Major-General 
Russell, who had come from Aden to take over the command at Zula, 
received orders to prepare for the embarkation of the force. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made to enable regiments and batteries to be 
embarked on board the transports told off for them directly they arrived 
from the front — a matter of the utmost importance, both on account of 
the fearful heat at Zula, and the absence of a sufficient water-supply. 

On the 2nd June the Commander-in-Chief returned to Zula, and on 
the 10th he embarked on board the old Indian marine steamer Feroze 
for Suez. Sir Robert was good enough to ask me to accompany him, 
as he wished to make me the bearer of his final despatches. My work 
was ended, the troops had all left, and as I was pretty well knocked up, 
I felt extremely grateful for the offer, and very proud of the great 
honour the Chief proposed to confer upon me. 

We reached Alexandria on the 20th June, and the next day I started 
in the mail-steamer for Brindisi, arriving in London on the evening of 
Sunday, the 28th. I received a note at my club from Edwin Johnson 
(who was at that time Assistant Military Secretary to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge), directing me to take the despatches without 
delay to the Secretary of State for India. I found Sir Stafford and 
Lady Northcote at dinner ; Sir Stafford looked through the despatches, 

* The late Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C. B. 

t Now Admiral Sir Leonold Heath, K.C.B. 

X He is said to have killed in one month, or burnt alive, more than 3,000 
people. He pillaged and burnt the churches at Gondiir, and had many priests 
and young girls cast alive into the flames. 
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and when he had finished reading them, he asked me to take them 
without delay to the Commander-in-Chief, as he knew the Duke was 
most anxious to see them. There was a dinner-party, however, that 
night at Gloucestei; House, and the servant told me it was quite ipa- 
possible to disturb His Royal Highness ; so, placing my card on the 
top of the despatches, I told the man to deliver them at once, and went 
back to my club. I had scarcely reached it when the Duke’s Aide-de- 
camp made his appearance and told me that ho had been ordered to 
find me and take me back with him. The Commander-in-Chief 
received me very kindly, expressing regret that I had been sent away 
in the first instance; and Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were present, were most gracious, and asked 
many questions about the Abyssinian Expedition. 

The next day I joined my wife, who was staying with my people at 
Clifton, and on the 14th August, when the rewards for the Abyssinian 
Expedition were published, my name appeared for a brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 

I was now anxious to ascertain in what manner I was to be employed. 
My five years as A.Q.M.G. were about to expire, and I thought I 
should like to go back to my regiment fora time. 1 therefore applied 
for the command of a battery of Horse Artillery. I was told, in 
answer to my application, that it was not the custom to appoint an 
officer who had been in staff employment for some time to the mounted 
branch, but that, in consideration of my services, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was pleased to make an exception in my favour. I was posted 
to a battery at Meerut, and warned to be ready to start in an early 
troopship. Before the time for our departure arrived, however, I 
received a letter from Lurasden, who had now become Quartermaster- 
General, informing me that the Commander-in-Chief had recommended, 
and the Government had approved of, the formation of a fresh grade 
— that of First A.Q.M.G. — and that he was directed by Sir William 
Mansfield to offer the new appointment to me — an offer which I 
gratefully accepted ; for though the command of a Horse Artillery 
battery would have been most congenial, this unexpected chance of 
five years’ further staff employ was too good to be refused. 

On the 4th January, 1869, having said good-bye to those dear to us, 
two of whom I was never to see again, my wife and I, with a baby 
girl who was born the previous July, embarked at Portsmouth on 
board the s.s. Helvetia, which had been taken up for the conveyance 
of troops to Bombay, the vessel of the Royal Navy in which we were 
to have sailed having suddenly broken down. The Helvetia proved 
most unsuitable as a transport, and uncomfortable to the last degree 
for passengers, besides which it blew a gale the whole way to Alex- 
andria. We were all horribly ill, and our child caught a fatal cold. 
We thoroughly appreciated a change at Suez to the Indian trooper, the 
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Malabar^ where everything possible was done for our comfort by our 
kind captain (Kich, li.N.), and, indeed, by everyone on board; but, 
alas I our beautiful little girl never recovered the cruel experience of 
the Helvetia, and we had the terrible grief of losing her soon after we 
passed Aden. She was buried at sea. 

It was a very sad journey after that. There were several nice, kind 
people amongst our fellow-passengers ; but life on board ship at such a 
time, surrounded by absolute strangers, was a terrible trial to us both, 
and, what with the effects of the voyage and the anxiety and sorrow 
she had gone through, my wife was thoroughly ill when we arrived at 
Simla towards the end of February. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


In January, 1869, Sir John Lawrence, after a career which was 
altogether unique, he having risen from the junior grades of the 
Bengal Civil Service to the almost regal position of Governor-General,* 
left India for good. He was succeeded as Viceroy by Lord Mayo, one 
of whose first official acts was to hold a durbar at Umballa for the 
reception of the Amir Sher Ali, who, after five years of civil war, had 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne of Afghanistan, to 
which he had been nominated by his father. Host Mahomed IChan.f 
Sher Ali had passed through a stormy time between the death of 
the Host, in June, 1863, and September, 1868. He had been acknow- 
ledged as the rightful heir by the Government of India, and for the 
first three years ho held the Amirship in a precarious sort of way. 
His two elder brothers, Afzal and Azim, and his nephew, Abdur 
Rahman (the present Ruler of Afghanistan), were in rebellion against 
him. The death of his favourite son and heir-apparent, Ali Khan, in 


* I sliould have mentioned that Sir John Ijawrence was not the only 
instance of a Bengal civilian rising to the position of Governor-General, as a 
predecessor of his, Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, was appointed 
Governor-General in 1792, and held that olfico until 1798. 

t Host Mahomed had several sons. Mahomed Akbar and Ghulam Haidar, 
the two heirs-designate in succession, died before their father. Sixteen other 
sons were alive in 1863, of whom the following weic the eldest ; 

ears \ By a wife not of 
j Koyal blood. 


1. 

Mahomed Afzal Khan, 
Mahomed Azim Khan 

aged .o2 y(' 

2. 

M 45 , 

3. 

Sher Ali Khan 

„ 40 , 

4. 

Mahomed Amir Khan 

n 34 , 

f). 

Mahomed Sharif Khan 

„ 30 , 

6 . 

Wali Mahomed Klian 

„ 33 , 

7. 

Faiz Mahomed Khan 

„ 25 , 


By a favourite 
Popalzai wife. 

By a third wife. 


Afzal Khan had a son Abdur Rahman Khan, the present Amir of Afghanistan, 
and Sher Ali had five sons — Ali Khan, Yakub Khan, Ibrahim Khan, Ayub 
Khan, and Abdulla Jan. 
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action near Klielat-i-Ghilzai, in 1865, grieved him so sorely that for 
a time his reason was affected. In May, 1866:, he was defeated near 
Ghazni (mainly owing to the treachery of his own troops) by Abdur 
Bahinan, who, releasing his father, Afzal, from the prison into which 
he had been cast by Sher Ali, led him in triumph to Kabul, and pro- 
claimed him Amir of Afghanistan. 

The new Amir, Afzal, at once wrote to the Government of India 
detailing what had occurred, and expressing a hope that the friendship 
of the British, which he so greatly valued, would be extended to him. 
He was told, in reply, that the Government recognized him as Kulcr 
of Kabul, but that, as Sher Ali still held Kandahar and Herat, existing 
engagements with the latter could not be broken off. The evident 
preference thus displayed for Sher Ali caused the greatest vexation to 
the brothers Afzal and Azim, who showed their resentment by direct- 
ing an Envoy who had come from Swat to pay his respects to the new 
Amir to return to his own country and set on foot a holy war against 
the English ; the Waziri malilas* in attendance at the court were dis- 
missed with presents and directions to harass the British frontier, while 
an emissary was despatched on a secret mission to the Russians. 

After his defeat near Ghazni, Sher Ali ffed to Kandahar, and in the 
January of the following year (again owing to treachery in his army) 
he met with a second defeat near Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and lost Kandahar. 

On this fact being communicated to the Government of India, Afzal 
Khan w'as in his turn recognized as Amir of Kabul and Kandahar. 
But he was at the same time informed tliat the British Government 
intended to maintain a strict neutrality between the contending parties 
in Afghanistan. John Lawrence, in his letter of the 20th of February, 
said tliat ‘ ncitlier men, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of any 
kind, have ever been supplied by my Government to Amir Sher Ali. 
Your Highness and he, both equally unaided by me, have fought out 
the battle, each upon your owm resources. I purpose to contijiue the 
same policy for the future. If, unhappily, the struggle for supremacy 
in Afghanistan has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities are 
again renewed, I shall still side with neitlier party.’ 

This reply altogether failed to satisfy Afzal and Azim. They 
answered it civilly, but at the same time they sent a copy of it to 
General Roinanofski, the Russian Governor of Tashkent, who was 
informed by the new Amir that he had no confidence in the ‘ Lord 
sahib's fine professions of friendship, and that he was disgusted with 
the British Government for the ingratitude and ill-treatment shown 
towards his brother Aziin.f He looked upon the Russians as his real 

* The headmen of villages in Afglianisfiin are styled malilcs, 

t Azim Khart behaved well towards tlic Luiusden Mission, and it was 
reported that he- encouraged his father, Dost Mahomed Khan, not to disturb 
the Peshawar fre^ntier during the Mutiny. 
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and only friends, hoped soon to send a regular Ambassador to the 
Bussian camp, and would at all times do his utmost to protect and 
encourage Russian trade.’ 

In October of this year (1867) Afzal Khan died, and his brother 
Azira, hastening to Kabul, took upon himself the Arairship. Abdur 
Rahman had hoped to have succeeded his father, but his uncle having 
forestalled him, he thought it politic to give in his allegiance to him, 
which he did by presenting his dead father’s sword, in durbar, to the 
now Amir, who, like his predecessor, was now acknowledged by the 
Government of India as Ruler of Kabul and Kandahar. 

The tide, however, was beginning to turn in favour of Sher Ali. 
Azim and Abdur Rahman quarrelled, and the former, by his extortions 
and cruelties, made himself detested by the people generally. 

In March, 1868, Sher All’s eldest son, Yakub Khan, regained posses- 
sion of Kandahar for his father. In July father and son found 
themselves strong enough to move towards Ghazni, where Azim 
Khan’s army was assembled. The latter, gradually deserted by his 
soldiers, took to flight, upon which Sher Ali, after an absence of forty 
months, entered Kabul on the 8th of September, and re-posscssed 
himself of all his dominions, with the exception of Balkh, where Azim 
and Abdur Rahman (now reconciled to each other) still flew the flag 
of rebellion. 

One of the newly- installed Amir’s first acts was to inform the 
Viceroy of his return to Kabul, and of the recovery of his kingdom. 
He announced his desire to send some trusted representatives, or else 
proceed himself in person, to Calcutta, ‘for the purpose of showing his 
sincerity and firm attachment to the British Government, and making 
known his real wants.’ 

Sir John Lawrence, in his congratulatory reply, showed that a 
change had come over his policy of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, for he stated that he was ‘ prepared, not only 
to maintain tlie bonds of amity and goodwill which were established 
between Dost Mahomed and the British Government, but, so far as 
may bo practicable, to strengthen those bonds and, as a substantial 
proof of his goodwill, the Viceroy sent Sher Ali £60,000, aid which 
arrived at a most opportune moment, and gave the Amir that advantage 
over his opponents which is of incalculable value in Afghan civil war, 
namely, funds wherewith to pay the army and bribe the opposite side. 

The energetic and capable Abdur Rahman Khan had in the mean- 
time collected a sufficient number of troops in Turkestan to enable him 
to move towards Kabul with his uncle Azim. On nearing Ghazni, he 
found himself confronted by Sher Ali ; the opposing forces were about 
equal in strength, and on both sides there was the same scarcity of 
ready money. Suddenly the report was received that money was 
being sent from India to Sher Ali, and this turned the scale in his 
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favour. Abdur Rahman’s men deserted in considerable numbers, and 
a battle fought on the 3rd January, 1869, resulted in the total defeat 
of uncle and nephew, and in the firmer consolidation of Sher Ali’s 
supremacy. 

The change in policy which induced the Government of India to 
assist a struggling Amir with money, after its repeated and emphatic 
declarations that interference was impossible, was undoubtedly brought 
about by an able and elaborate memorandum written by the late Sir 
Henry Rawlinson on the 28th July, 1868. In this paper Rawlinson 
pointed out that, notwithstanding promises to the contrary, Russia was 
steadily advancing towards Afghanistan. He referred to the increase’d 
facilities of communication which would be the result of the recent 
proposal to bring Turkestan into direct communication, via the Caspian, 
with the Caucasus and Ht, Petersburg. He dwelt at length upon the 
effect which the advanced position of Russia in Central Asia would 
have upon Afghanistan and India. He explained that by the occupa- 
tion of Bokhara Russia would gain a pretext for interfering in Afghan 
politics, and ‘ that if Russia once assumes a position which, in virtue 
either of an imposing military force on the Oxus, or of a dominant 
political influence in Afghanistan, entitles lier, in Native estimation, 
to challenge our Asiatic supremacy, the disquieting effect will bo 
prodigious.’ 

‘With this prospect before us,’ Sir Henry asked, ‘ are we justified in 
maintaining what has been sarcastically, though perhaps unfairly, 
called Sir John La^vTence’s policy of “ masterly inaction ”9 Are we 
justified in allowing Russia to work her way to Kabul unopposed, and 
there to establish herself as a friendly power prepared to protect the 
Afghans against the English ?’ He argued that it was contrary to our 
interests to permit anarchy to reign in Afghanistan ; that Lord Auck- 
land’s famous doctrine of ‘ establishing a strong and friendly Power on 
our North-West Frontier ’ was the right policy for India, ‘ that Dost 
Mahomed’s successful management of his country was in a great 
measure due to our aid, and that, if we had helped the son as we had 
helped the father, Sher Ali would have summarily suppressed the 
opposition of his brothers and nephews.’ Rawlinson then added : 

‘ Another opportunity now presents itself. The fortunes of Sher Ali 
are again in the ascendant ; he should be secured in our interests 
without delay.’ 

Rawlinson’s suggestions were not at the time supposed to commend 
themselves to the Government of India. In the despatch in which they 
were answered,* the Viceroy and his Councillors stated that they still 
objected to any active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan ; tin y 
foresaw no limits to the expenditure which such a move would entail. 


Dated 4 th January, 1869 . 
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and they believed that the objects that they had at heart might be 
attained by an attitude of readiness and firmness on the frontier. It 
is worthy of note, however, that, after Sir Henry Rawlinsoii’s memor- 
andum had been received by the Indian Government, and notwith- 
standing these protests, the sum of ^£60,000 was sent to Sher Ali, that 
Sir J ohn Lawrence invited him ‘ to come to some place in British 
territory for a personal meeting in order to discuss the best manner 
in which a limited support might be accorded,’ and that five days from 
the time of writing the above-mentioned despatch, John Lawrence 
sent a farewell letter to Sher Ali, expressing the earnest hope of the 
British Government that His Highness’s authority would be established 
on a solid and permanent basis, and informing him that a further sum 
of £60,000 would be supplied to him during the next few months, and 
that future Viceroys would consider, from time to time, what amount 
of practical assistance in the shape of money or war materials should 
periodically be made over to him as a testimony of their friendly feeling, 
and to the furtherance of his legitimate authority and influence. 

Sher Ali expressed himself as most grateful, and came to Umballa 
full of hope and apparently thoroughly well disposed towards the 
British Government. He was received with great state and ceremony, 
and Lord Mayo was most careful to demonstrate that he was treating 
with an independent, and not a feudatory. Prince. 

At this conference Hher Ali began by unburdening himself of his 
grievances, complaining to Lord Mayo of the manner in which his two 
elder brothers had each in his turn been recognized as Amir, and 
dwelling on the one sided nature of the treaty made with his father, 
by which the British Government only bound itself to abstain from 
interfering with Afghanistan, while the Amir was to be ‘ the friend of 
the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East 
India Company.’ His Highness then proceeded to make known his 
wants, which were that he and his lineal descendants on the throne 
that he had won ‘ by his own good sword ’ should be acknowledged as 
the dc jure sovereigns of Afghanistan ; that a treaty offensive and 
defensive should be made with him ; and that he should be given a 
fixed subsidy in the form of an annual payment. 

It was in regard to the first of these three demands that Sher Ali 
was most persistent. Ho explained repeatedly and at some length that 
to acknowledge the Ruler jn'o tempore and de facto was to invite 
competition for a throne, and excite the hopes of all sorts of candi- 
dates ; but that if the British Government would recognize hhn and 
his dynasty, there was nothing he would not do in order to evince his 
gratitude. 

Tliese requests, the Amir was informed, were inadmissible. There 
could be no treaty, no fixed subsidy, no dynastic pledges. He was 
further told that we were prepared to discourage his rivals, to give him 
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warm countenance and support, and such material assistance as we 
considered absolutely necessary for his immediate wants, if he, on his 
part, would undertake to do all ho could to maintain peace on our 
frontier and to comply with our wishes in matters connected with 
trade. 

As an earnest of our goodwill, the Amir was given the second 
^60,000 promised him by Sir John Lawrence, besides a considerable 
supply of arms and ammunition, and was made happy by a promise 
that European officers should not be required to reside in any of his 
cities. Before the conference took place, Lord Mayo had contemplated 
British agents being sent to Kabul in order to obtain accurate in- 
formation regarding events in Central Asia, but on discovering how 
vehemently opposed Sher Ali was to such an arrangement, he gave 
him this promise. Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the Minister who accom- 
panied the Amir, though equally averse to European agents, admitted 
that ‘ the day might come when the Eussians would arrive, and the 
Amir would be glad, not only of British officers as agents, but of arms 
and troops to back them.’ 

One request which the Amir made towards the close of the meeting 
the Viceroy agreed to, which was that we should call Persia to account 
for her alleged encroachments on the debatable ground of Sistan. 
This, which seemed but an unimportant matter at the time, was one 
of the chief causes of Sher Ali’s subsequent estrangement ; for the 
committee of arbitration which inquired into it decided against the 
Amir, who never forgave what he considered our unfriendly action in 
discountenancing his claims. 

The Umballa conference was, on the whole, successful, in that Bher 
Ali returned to his own country much gratified at the splendour of 
his reception, and a firm personal friend of Lord Mayo, whose 
fine presence and genial manner had quite won the Amir’s heart, 
although he had not succeeded in getting from him everything he 
had demanded. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

We spent a very quiet year at Simla. My wife was far from strong, 
af^d we had another great sorrow in the death of a baby boy three 
weeks after his birth. 

T^at winter I was left in charge of the Quartermaster-General’s 

* Besides the remainder of the aggregate sum of twelve lakhs, 6,600 more 
rifles forwarded to the frontier for transmission to the Amir, and in 
additioiX four 18-pounder smooth-bore guns, two 8-inch howitzers, and a 
Mountaii\ battery of six 3-pounders complete, with due proportion of 
amraunitiXn and stores, together with draught bullocks and nine elephants. 
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office, and we moved into ‘ Ellerslie,’ a larger and warmer house than 
that in which we had lived during the summer. 

Simla in the winter, after a fresh fall of snow, is particularly 
beautiful. Range after range of hills clothed in their spotless 
garments stretch away as far as the eye can reach, relieved in the 
foreground by masses of reddish-brown perpendicular cliffs and dark- 
green ilex and deodar trees, each bearing its pure white burden, and 
decked with glistening fringes of icicles. Towards evening the scene 
changes, and the snow takes the most gorgeous colouring from the 
descending rays of the brilliant eastern sun — brilliant even in mid- 
winter — turning opal, pink, scarlet, and crimson ; gradually, as the 
light wanes, fading into delicate lilacs and grays, which slowly mount 
upwards, till at last even the highest pinnacle loses the life-givjpg 
tints, and the whole snowy range itself turns cold and white and dead 
against a background of deepest sapphire blue. The spectator shivers, 
folds himself more closely in his wraps, and retreats indoors, glad to 
be greeted by a blazing log-fire and a hot cup of tea. 

In the spring of the next year (1870) Sir William Mansfield’s term 
of command came to an end, and he was succeeded by I^ord Napier of 
Magdala. The selection of this distinguished officer for the highest 
military position in India was greatly appreciated by the Indian army, 
as no officer of that army had held it since the days of Lord Clive. 

In September a daughter was born, and that winter we again 
remained at Simla. I amused myself by going through a course of 
electric telegraphy, which may seem rather like a work of supereroga- 
tion ; but during the Umbeyla campaign, when the telegraph office 
had to be closed in consequence of all the clerks being laid up with 
fever, and we could neither read nor send messages, I determined that 
I would on the first opportunity learn electric signalling, in order that 
I might be able to decipher and send telegrams should I ever again 
find myself in a similar position. 

In May my wife and I went for a march across the hills to Chakrata, 
and thence to Mussoorie and back by way of Dehra Him and the 
plains. The object of this trip was to settle the boundary of Chakrata, 
and my wife took the opportunity of my being ordered on this duty to 
get away from Simla, as we had now been there for more than two 
years, and were consequently rather longing for a change. Our route 
lay through most beautiful scenery, and notwithstanding that the trip 
was a little Lurried, and that some of the marches were therefore 
rather long, we enjoyed it immensely. When passing along the ridge 
of a very high hill one afternoon, we witnessed rather a curious sight 
— a violent thunderstorm was going on in the valley below us, while 
we ourselves remained in the mildest, most serene atmosphere, enjoy- 
ing bright sunshine and a blue sky. Dense black clouds filled up the 
valley a thousand feet beneath us, the thunder roared, the lightning 
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flashed, and soon we could hear the rush of waters in the streams 
below from the torrents of rain which the clouds were discharging; 
but it was not until we had crossed over the mountain, and descended 
to a low level on the other side, that we fully realized the effects of 
the heavy stonn. 

On our return to Simla we had the pleasure of a visit from Major- 
General Donald Stewart, who had come up to receive Lord Mayo’s 
instructions before taking over his appointment as Superintendent of 
the Andaman Islands. In September he and I travelled together to 
Calcutta, to which place I was directed to proceed in order to make 
arrangements for a military expedition into the country of the Lushais, 
having been appointed senior staff officer to the force. 

Lushai, situated between south-eastern Bengal and Burma, was a terra 
incognita to me, and I had only heard of it in connexion with the raids 
made by its inhabitants upon the tea-gardens in its vicinity, which had now 
spread too far away from Cachar for the garrison of that small military 
station to afford them protection. From time to time the Lushais had 
done the planters much damage, and carried off several prisoners, 
and various attempts had been made in the shape of small military 
expeditions to punish the tribesmen and rescue the captives ; but from 
want of proper organization, and from not choosing the right time of 
the year, these attempts had hitherto been unsuccessful, and our 
failures had the inevitable result of making the Lushais bolder. Raids 
became more frequent and more destructive; until at last a little 
European girl, named Mary Winchester, was carried off, and kept 
by them as a prisoner ; on this the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
declared that a punitive exjiedition was ‘ absolutely necessary for the 
future security of the British subjects residing on the Cachar and 
Chittagong frontiers.’ 

The despatch of a force was therefore decided upon ; it was to 
consist of two small columns* — one having its base at Cachar, the 
other at Chittagong — commanded respectively by Brigadier- Generals 
Bourchier, C.B., and C. Brownlow, C.B., supreme political power 
being also vested in these two officers. Long experience had taught 
Lord Napier the wisdom of having only one liead in time of war, and 
he impressed upon the Government his opinion that the civil officers, 
while acting as advisers and as the channels of communication with 
the tribes, should be subordinate to the control of the two Commanders, 
who, after having been put in possession of the views and wishes of 

* The Cachar column consisted of lialf of the Pcsliawar Mountain battery, 
one company of Bengal Sapj)eis and Miners, the 2'2nd Punjab Infantry, 42ncl 
and 44th Assam Light Infantry. The Chittagong column consisted of the 
other half of the Mountain battery, the 27th Punjab Infantry, and the 2n( 
and 4th Gurkhas. Each regiment was 600 strong, and each column wai 
accompanied by 100 armed police. 
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the Government, should be held responsible for carrying them out loyally 
so far as circumstances and the safety of the force would permit. 

As the existence of the tea industry was at stake, the Lushais having 
established a perfect terror on all the estates within their reach, it was 
essential that they should be given a severe lesson, and this could only 
be done by their principal villages, which lay at some considerable 
distance from the base of operations, being visited in force. The 
difficult country and the paucity of transport necessitated the columns 
being lightly equipped ; no tents were to be allowed, and baggage and 
followers were to be reduced to a minimum. My instructions were to 
fit out and despatch the two columns, and then join Brigadier* General 
Bourchier at Cachar. 

I was kept in Calcutta all October — not a pleasant month, the 
climate then being very muggy and unhealthy. Everyone who could 
get away had gone to the Hills or out to sea ; and the offices being 
closed for the Hindu holidays of the Durga Puja, it was extremely 
difficult to get work done. Everything for the Chittagong column had 
to be sent by sea. The shipping of the elephants was rather interest- 
ing : they clung desperately to the ground, trying hard to prevent 
themselves being lifted from it ; and when at last, in spite of all their 
struggles, they were hoisted into the air, the helpless appearance of 
the huge animals and their despairing little cries and whines were 
quite pathetic. I found it trying work being on the river all day ; my 
eyes suffered from the glare, and I became so reduced that before I 
left Calcutta 1 W’eighed scarcely over eight stone — rather too fine a 
condition in which to enter on a campaign in a mountainous country, 
so thickly covered with jungle as to make riding out of the question. 

By the 3rd November the equipment and stores for both columns 
had been despatched, and on the 16th I joined General Bourchier 
at the house of that most hospitable of hosts, Mr. Edgar,* Deputy- 
Commissioner of Cachar, who accompanied the left column as civil 
officer. 

We left Cacliar on the 23rd, and from tlie outset we had to make 
our own roads, a labour which never ceased until the end of January, 
by which date 110 miles had been completed. There was not the 
vestige of a track to direct us ; but I got hold of some people of the 
country, with whom I made friends, and induced them to act as guides. 
Many a long and weary reconnaissance had to be executed, however, 
before the line of advance could be decided upon. The troops worked 
with a will, and, notwithstanding the vapour-bath-like atmosphere of 
the valleys and the difficult nature of the country, which was a 
succession of hill-ranges covered with jungle forests, made almost 
impenetrable from the huge creepers, and intersected by rivers and 


Now Sir John Edgar, K.C.S.I. 
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watercourses, a good road, from six to eight feet wide, was constructed, 
with a sufficiently easy gradient for laden elephants to travel over. 
Cutting one’s way day after day through these dense, gloomy forests, 
through which hardly a ray of light penetrates, was most stifling and 
depressing. One could hardly breathe, and was quite unable to enjoy 
the beauty of the magnificent trees, the graceful bamboos and canes, 
and the wonderful creepers, which abounded, and under other circum- 
stances would have been a source of pleasure ; the difficulties we 
encountered, and the consequent delay in our progress, quite pre- 
vented me from being in a frame of mind to appreciate my picturesque 
surroundings. 

It became evident from the first that our onward movements 
would be greatly impeded by want of transport. Notwithstanding the 
experience which ought to have been gained in many small mountain 
wars, the Government had not been taught that a properly organized 
transport corps was an absolute necessity, and that it was a mere 
waste of money to collect a number of men and animals without 
providing trained supervision. Fourteen hundred of our coolies were 
attached to the Commissariat Department without anyone to look 
after them, consequently officers and non-commissioned officers, who 
could ill be spared from their regimental duties, had to be told otf to 
organize and work them. 

To add to our troubles, cholera broke out amongst some Nepalese 
coolies on their way to join us ; out of 840, 251 died in a few days, and 
a number deserted panic-stricken, while the rest were so weakened and 
shaken that, notwithstanding the care bestowed upon them by their 
able and energetic Commandant, Major H. Moore, only 387 joined the 
column. We were not much better off in the matter of elephants, which 
had been so carelessly selected that only 33 out of the 157 sent with 
our column were of any use. All this resulted in our being obliged to 
still further reduce our already small kits. Officers were allowed only 
forty pounds of baggage, and soldiers twenty -four pounds, limits within 
which it was rather difficult to keep. A couple of blankets were 
essential, as w’e should have to operate over mountains five and six 
thousand feet high ; so was a waterproof sheet, for even if we should 
be lucky enough to escape rain, the dew is so heavy in those parts that 
it wets one just as thoroughly as a shower of rain. These three items 
with my cloak and cork mattress — which is also a very necessary adjunct 
in such a damp climate— amounted to thirty-one pounds, leaving only 
nine pounds for a change of clothes, plate, knife, fork, etc. — not too 
much for a four months’ campaign. However, ‘ needs must,’ and it is 
surprising how many things one considers absolute necessities under 
ordinary circumstances turn out to have been luxuries when we are 
obliged to dispense with them. 

The advance portion of the column did not arrive at Tipai Mukh, 
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only eighty- four miles from Cachar, until the 9th December, which will 
give an idea of the enforced slowness of our progress. Tipai Mukh 
proved a very suitable place for our depot : it was situated at the 
junction of two rivers, the Tipai and the Barak ; thickly-wooded hills 
rose precipitously on all sides, but on the right bank of the Barak there 
was sufficient level space for all our requirements. With the help of 
local coolies, the little Gurkhas were not long in running up hospitals 
and storesheds ; bamboo, the one material used in Lushailand for every 
conceivable purpose, whether it be a house, a drinking vessel, a bridge, 
a woman’s ear-ring, or a musical instrument, grew in profusion on the 
hillside. A trestle bridge was thrown across the Tipai in a few hours, 
and about that bridge I have rather an amusing story to relate. On 
my telling the young Engineer officer in charge of the Sapper company 
that a bridge was required to be constructed with the least possible 
delay, he replied that it should be done, but that it was necessary to 
calculate the force of the current, the weight to be borne, and the con- 
sequent strength of the timber required. Off he went, urged by me to 
be as quick as he could. Some hours elapsed, and nothing was seen of 
the Engineer, so I sent for him and asked him when the bridge was to 
be begun. He answered that his plans were nearly completed, and 
that he would soon be able to commence work. In the meantime, 
however, and while these scientific calculations were being made, the 
headman of the local coolies had come to me and said, if the order were 
given, he would throw a good bridge over the river in no time. I 
agreed, knowing how clever Natives often are at this kind of work, and 
thinking I might just as well have two strings to this particular bow. 
Immediately, numbers of men were to be seen felling the bamboos on 
the hillside a short distance above the stream : these were thrown into 
the river, and as they came floating down they were caught by men 
standing up to their necks in water, who cut them to the required 
length, stuck the uprights into the river-bed, and attached them to each 
other by pieces laid laterally and longitudinally ; the flooring was then 
formed also of bamboo, the whole structure was firmly bound together 
by strips of cane, and the bridge was pronounced ready. Having tested 
its strength by marching a large number of men across it, I sent for 
my Engineer friend. His astonishment on seeing a bridge finished 
ready for use was great, and became still greater wdien he found how 
admirably the practical woodmen had done their work ; from that time, 
being assured of their ability to assist him, he wisely availed himself 
when difficulties arose of their useful, if unscientific, method of 
engineering. 

By the 14th December matters had so far progressed as to warrant 
an advance. As our route now lay away from the river, scarcity of 
water entailed greater care being taken in the selection of encamping 
grounds, so on arriving at our halting-place each day I had to recon- 
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noitre ahead for a suitable site for our next resting-ground, a consider- 
able addition to the day’s work. Boad-making for the passage of the 
elephants became more difficult, and transport was so deficient that the 
troops could only bo brought up very gradually. Thus, it was the 22nd 
of the month before wo reached the Tuibum river, only twenty miles 
from Tipai Mukh. On our way we were met by some scouts from the 
villages ahead of us, who implored of us to advance no further, saying, 
if we would only halt, their headmen would come in and submit to 
whatever terms we chose to make. The villagers were informed in 
reply that our quarrel was not with them, and so long as we remained 
unmolested, not the slightest injury should be done to them, their 
villages, or their crops ; but that we were determined to reach the 
country of Lalbura, the Chief who had been the ringleader in the raids 
upon the tea-gardens. 

We pushed on as fast as the dense undergrowth would permit until 
within about a mile of the river, where we found the road blocked by a 
curious erection in the form of a gallows, from which hung two grotesque 
figures, made of bamboo. A little further on it was a felled tree which 
stopped us ; this tree was studded all over with knife-like pieces of 
bamboo, and from the incisions into which these were stuck exuded a 
red juice, exactly the colour of blood. This was the Lushai mode of 
warning us what would be our fate if we ventured further. We, how- 
ever, proceeded on our way, bivouacked for the night, and early the 
next morning started off in the direction of some villages which we 
understood lay in the road to our destination. 

For the first thousand feet the ascent was very steep, and the path so 
narrow that we could only march in single file. Suddenly we entered 
upon a piece of ground cleared for cultivation, and as we emerged from 
the forest we were received by a volley from a position about sixty 
yards off'. A young police orderly, who was acting as our guide, was 
knocked over by my side, and a second volley wounded one of the 
sepoys, on which we charged and the enemy retired up the hill. Wc 
came across a large number of these jooms (clearings), and at each 
there was a like effort to oppose us, always with the same result. After 
advancing in this way for the greater part of the day, alternately 
through dense jungle and open spaces, and occasionally passing by 
scattered cottages, we sighted a good-sized village, where it was decided 
we should remain for the night. The day’s march had been very 
severe, the village being 4,000 feet above the river ; and the troops were 
so worn out with their exertions that it was with difficulty the piquets 
could be got to construct proper shelter for themselves out of the 
plentiful supply of trees and underwood ready fcit hand. Throughout 
the night the enemy’s sharpshooters kept up an annoying fire under 
cover of the forest which surrounded the village, and so as soon as day 
dawned a party moved out to clear the ground all round. 
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It was most aggravating to find from the view we got of the country 
from this elevated position that the previous day’s harassing march 
had been an absolutely useless performance and an unnecessary waste 
of time and strength. We could now distinctly see that this village did 
not lead to Lalbura’s country, as we had been led to believe it would, 
and that there was no alternative but to retrace our steps as far as the 
river. The men and animals were too tired to march that day, and the 
next being Christmas, we made another halt, and commenced our re- 
tirement on the 26th. This was an extremely nasty business, and had 
to be carried out with very great caution. The ground, as I said before, 
necessitated our proceeding in single file, and with only 250 fighting 
men (all that our deficient transport admitted of being brought on to 
this point) it was difficult to guard the long line of sick, wounded, and 
coolies. As soon as we began to draw in our piquets, the Lushais, who 
had never ceased their fire, perceiving we were about to retire, came 
down in force, and entered one end of the village, yelling and scream- 
ing like demons, before we had got out at the other. • The whole way 
down the hill they pressed us hard, endeavouring to get amongst the 
baggage, but were invariably baffled by the Gurkhas, who, extending 
rapidly whenever the ground was favourable, retired through their 
supports in admirable order, and did not once give the enemy the chance 
of passing them. We had 3 men killed and 8 wounded during the 
march, but the Lushais confessed afterwards to a loss of between 50 
and 60. 

As we were given to understand that our short retrograde movement 
had been interpreted into a defeat by the Lushais, the General wisely 
determined to pay the village of Kholel another visit. Our doing so had 
the best possible effect. A slight resistance was offered at the first 
clearance, but by the time the ridge was reached the Chief, having 
become convinced of the uselessness of further opposition, submitted, 
and engaged to give hostages and keep open communication with our 
depot at Tipai Mukh, a promise which he most faithfully performed. 

1872 opened auspiciously for me. On New Year’s Day I was agree- 
ably surprised by a communication from the Quartermaster-General 
informing me that, a vacancy having unexpectedly occurred. Lord 
Napier had appointed mo Deputy-Quartermaster-General. This was 
an important step in my department, and I was proportionately 
elated. 

A few days later I received the good news of the birth of a son at 
Umballa on the 8th. 

Paucity of transport and difficulty about supplies kept us stationary 
on the Tuibum for some time, after which we moved on as before, the 
Lushais retiring in front of us until the 25th, when they attacked us 
while we wore moving along a narrow ravine, with a stream at the 
bottom and steep hills on either side. The first voUey wounded the 
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General in the arm and hand, and killed his orderly. The enemy s 
intention was evidently to push past the weak column along the hill- 
side and get amongst the coolies ; but this attempt was again foiled by 
the Gurkhas, who, flinging off their great-coats, rushed into the stream 
and engaged the Lushais before they could get at the baggage, pressing 
them up the mountain, rising 2,500 feet above us, as fast as the preci- 
pitous nature of the ascent would allow. On the crest we found the 
enemy occupying a good-sized village, out of which we cleared them 
and took possession of it ourselves. On this occasion we had only 
4 killed and 8 wounded, including the General, while the enemy lost 
about 60. In one place we found a heap of headless bodies. The 
Lushais, if unable to remove their dead, invariably decapitate them to 
prevent their adversaries from carrying off the heads, their own mode 
of dealing with a slain enemy, as they believe that whoever is in 
possession of the head will have the man to whom it belonged as a 
slave in the next world. 

To complete the success we had gained, the General sent me the 
next day with a small party to burn the village of Taikum, belonging 
to the people who had attacked us. It was past noon before we could 
make a start, owing to the non-arrival of the elephants with the guns. 
When they did come in, the poor huge creatoes were so fatigued by 
their climb that it was considered advisable to transfer their loads to 
coolies, particularly as the route we had to traverse was reported to be 
even more difficult than anything we had yet encountered. When wo 
had proceeded a short distance, we perceived that our way was blocked 
a mile ahead by a most formidable-looking stockade, on one side of 
which rose perpendicular cliffs, while on the other was a rocky ravine. 
As the nature of the ground did not admit of my approaching near 
enough to discover whether the Artillery could be placed so as to cover 
the Infantry advance, and being anxious to avoid losing many of my 
small party, I settled to turn the stockade by a detour up tlie hillside. 
This manceuvre took some time, owing to the uncompromising nature 
of the country ; but it was successful, for when we struck the track, 
we found ourselves about a mile on the other side of the stockade. 
The laishais, on realizing what w’e were about, retired to Taikum, 
which place enme into view at 5 p.m. It was situated on the summit 
of a hill 1,200 yards in front, and was crowded with men. 'J'hc guns 
were brought at once into action, and while Captain Blackwood* was 
preparing his fuses, I advanced tow%ards the village with the Infantry. 
The first shell burst a little beyond the village, the second was lodged 
in its very centre, for a time completely paralyzing the Lushais. On 
recovering from the shock, they took to their heels and scampered off 

* Major Blackwood, who was killed at Maiwand, in command of E Battery, 
R.H.A. 
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in every direction, the last man leaving the village just as we entered 
it. The houses, as usual, were made of bamboo, and after it had been 
ascertained that there was no living creature inside any of them, the 
place was set on fire, and we began our return journey. There was a 
bright moon, but even aided by its light we did not reach our bivouac 
until midnight. This ended the campaign so far as opposition was 
concerned, for not another shot was fired either by us or against us 
during the remaining six weeks we continued in the country. 

Soon after this we heard that some of the captives we had come to 
relieve had been given up to tlie Chittagong column, and that Mary 
Winchester was safe in General Brownlow’s hands — very satisfactory 
intelligence, showing as it did that the Lushais were beginning to 
understand the advisability of acceding to our demands. The work of 
our column, however, was not over, for although, from the information 
we received of his whereabouts, we had given up hope of joining 
hands with Brownlow, Bourchier determined that Lalbura’s country 
must be reached ; he (Lalbura) being the chief offender, it would never 
have done to let him think his stronghold lay beyond ?ur power. 

In order that we miglit bo well out of Lushailand before the rains, 
which usually begin in that part of the world about the middle of 
March, and are extremely heavy, it was decided not to wait until a 
road could be made for elepliants, but to trust to coolie-carriage alone, and 
to push on rapidly as soon as supplies sufiicient for twelve days could 
be collected. Kits were still further reduced, officers and soldiers alike 
being only allowed a couple of blankets and one or two cooking utensils. 

We resumed our march on the 12th February ; the route in many 
places was strongly and skilfully stockaded, but the tidings of our 
successes had preceded us, and our advance was unopposed. In five 
days we reached the Chamfai valley, at the end of which, on a high 
hill, Lalbura’s village was situated.* Although Lalbura’s father, 
Vonolel, had been dead some years, the people still called the place 
Vonolel’s country. Vonolel had been a famous warrior, and they were 
evidently very proud of his reputation. We were shown his tomb, 
which, like that of all great Lushai braves, was decorated with the 
heads of human beings (his slaves in paradise) and those of animals, 
besides drinking- vessels and various kinds of utensils for his use in 
another life. 

' Lalbura had taken himself off; but his headmen submitted to us 
and accepted our terms. We remained at this place till the 21st, in 
accordance with an agreement we had made with Brownlow to send 
up signals on the night of the 20 th in case his column should be any- 
where in the neighbourhood. During the three days wo stayed amongst 

* Latitude 23'" 26' 32", longitude (approximately) 93° 25' ; within a short 
distance of Fort White, lately built in the Chin Hills, 
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them we mixed freely with the Lushais, who were greatly delighted 
and astonished with all we had to show them. The telescope and the 
burning-glass amused them greatly ; our revolvers excited their envy ; 
and for the little Mountain guns they displayed the highest veneration. 
But what seemed to astonish them more than anything was the white- 
ness of our skins, particularly when on closer inspection they discovered 
that our arms and bodies were even fairer than our faces and hands, 
which to our eyes had become from long exposure so bronzed as to 
make us almost unrecognizable as Europeans. 

We were all glad that the duty entrusted to us had been satisfactorily 
ended, and we were hoping that the Viceroy, who had taken a keen 
personal interest in our proceedings, would be satisfied with the result, 
when we were shocked and startled beyond measure by hearing that 
Lord Mayo had been murdered by a convict while visiting the Andaman 
Islands. The disastrous nows arrived as we were in the midst of firing 
signal-rockets, burning blue-lights, and lighting bonfires to attract the 
attention of the Chittagong column. I could not help thinking of the 
heavy loss India had sustained, for the manly, open-hearted Governor- 
General had impressed the Native Chiefs in quite an exceptional 
manner, and he was liked as well as respected by all classes of 
Europeans and Natives. I felt also much for Donald Stewart, to 
whom, I knew, such a terrible tragedy, happening while he was Super- 
intendent at Port Blair, would be a heavy blow. 

On the 6th March we reached Tipai Mukh, where we bade farewell 
to our Lushai friends, numbers of whom accompanied us to get posses- 
sion of the empty tins, bags, and casks which were got rid of at every 
stage. The hostages and those who had assisted us were liberally 
rewarded, and wo parted on the best of terms, with promises on their 
part of future good behaviour — promises which were kept for nearly 
twenty years. 

No one was sorry that the marching was at an end, and that the 
rest of the journey back was to be performed in boats. Constant hard 
work and exposure in a peculiarly malarious and relaxing climate had 
told upon the whole force ; while our having to depend for so long on 
tinned meats, which were not always good, and consisted chiefly of 
pork, with an occasional ration of mutton and salt beef, had been verj 
trying to the officers. One and all were ‘ completely worn out,’ as th€ 
principal medical officer reported ; two out of our small number died 
and the General’s condition gave cause for grave anxiety. For myself 
having a perfect horror of pork, I think I should have starved outrigh' 
but for the extraordinary culinary talent of Mr. Edgar, who di8gui8e( 
the presence of the unclean animal in such a wonderful way in soups 
stews, etc., that I frequently partook of it without knowing what 
was eating. My wife and some anonymous kind friend sent by pos 
small tins of Liebig’s extract, which were highly appreciated. 
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Cholera pursued us up to and beyond Caohar ; the wretched coolies 
suffered most, and it is a disease to which Gurkhas are peculiarly 
susceptible, while a feast on a village pig from time to time probably 
helped to make matters worse for them. Many of these grand little 
soldiers and some of the Sikhs also fell victims to the scourge. My 
orderly, a very smart young Gurkha, to my gVeat regret, was seized 
with it the day after I reached Cachar, and died next morning. 

On my way to Simla, I spent a few days with Norman at Calcutta, 
The whole place was in mourning on account of the terrible catastrophe 
which had happened at Port Blair. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Lord Napier of Murchiston, the Governor of Madras, had been 
summoned to Calcutta to act as Viceroy until Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Mayo’s successor, should arrive. He seemed interested in what I 
had to tell him about Lushai, and Lord Napier of Magdala spoke in 
laudatory terms of the manner in which the expedition had been 
carried out. 

I reached Simla on the 1st of April, the twentieth anniversary of my 
aiTival in India. I found my wife, with the two children, settled in 
Snowdon,* a house I had recently purchased. She had had much 
trouble in my absence, having been at death’s door herself, and having 
very nearly lost our little son at Umballa three weeks after his birth 
from a Native wet-nurse having tried to kill him. The English nurse’s 
suspicions had been aroused by one day finding a live coal in the 
cradle, but she did not mention this discovery at the time for fear of 
frightening my wife ; but she determined to watch. A few days later, 
while with our little girl in the next room, she heard the baby boy 
choking, and rushed in to find, to her horror, blood on his lips, and 
that ho was struggling violently, as if to get rid of something in his 
throat I She pushed down her finger and pulled out a sharp piece of 
cane about two inches long ; but other pieces had evidently gone down, 
for the poor little fellow w^as in terrible agony for many days. It 
turned out that the wretched woman hated the unwonted confinement 
of her new life, and was determined to get away, but was too much 
afraid of her husband to say so. He wanted her to remain for the 
sake of the high pay this class of servant receives, so it appeared to 
the woman that her only chance of freedom was to get rid of the 
child, and to carry out her purpose she first attempted to set fire to the 

* We lived in this house whenever we were in Simla, till we left it in 1892. 
It lias since been bought by Government for the Comiuander-in-Chief’s 
residence. 
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cradle, and finding this did not succeed, she pulled some pieces of 
cane off the chair upon which she was sitting, and shoved them down 
the child’s throat. She was, as my wife described her, a pretty, 
innocent, timid-looking creature, to whom no one would ever have 
dreamt of attributing such an atrocity. The boy was made extremely 
delicate for several months by this misadventure, as his digestion had 
been ruined for the time being, but eventually he completely recovered 
from its effects. 

In September the C.B. was conferred upon me for the Imshai 
Expedition. Lord Napier informed me of the fact in a particularly 
kind little note. I was very proud of being a member of the Bath, 
although at the time a brevet would have been a more useful reward, 
as want of rank was the reason Lord Napier had given for not allowing 
me to act as Quartermaster-General, on Lumsden being temporarily 
appointed Eesident at Hyderabad. 

We began our usual winter tour in the middle of October. At Mian 
Mir I made the acquaintance of the Adjutant of the 37th Foot, tlie late 
Sir Herbert Stewart, who was then a smart, good-looking subaltern, 
and I recollect his bemoaning bitterly his bad luck in never liaving liad 
a chance of seeing service. How little at that time could it have been 
anticipated that within twelve years he would see hard fighting in 
Africa, and be killed as a Major-General in command of a column ! 

We visited several of the stations in the Punjab, and spent a few days 
at Jamu as guest of the Maharaja of Kashmir, who treated us royally, 
and gave us some excellent pig-sticking ; and on the 21st December we 
joined Head-Quarters at Lawrencepur for a large Camp of Exercise, to 
be held on the identical ground whicli I had selected for the camp 
which Sir Hugh Bose proposed to have eleven years before. 

Lord Napier of Magdala did mucli to improve the efficiency of the 
army by means of Camps of Exercise. He lield one at Delhi in the 
winter of 1871-72, and the (’amp of which I am writing was most 
successful and instructive. No Commander-in Chief ever carried out 
inspections with more thoroughness than did Lord Napier of Magdfila. 
He spared himself no trouble. On the hottest day ho would toil 
through barrack after barrack to satisfy liimself that the soldiers were 
properly cared for ; Europeans and Natives were equally attended to, 
and many measures conducive to the men’s comfort date from the time 
he was in command in India. 

At the close of this camp Lumsden, who had returned to his appoint- 
ment from Hyderabad, gave up the Quartermaster - Generalship for 
good. We had been greatly thrown together during the twenty-one 
years I had been in India, and my wife and I were very sorry to bid 
farewell to him and Mrs. Lumsden. Ho was succeeded by Edwin 
Johnson, pending whose arrival I was now allowed to officiate. 

From -Lawrencepur I went with the Commander-in- Chief to Cal- 
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cutta. Soon after we arrived there I was asked by Sir Douglas Forsyth 
to accompany him on his Mission to Yarkand and Kashgar. I should 
have much liked to have done so, for the idea of a trip to these, at that 
time unknown, regions possessed great fascinations for mo. I was 
therefore well pleased when Lord Napier told me he would not stand 
in the way of my going, and proportionately disappointed when, the 
next day. His Excellency said that on consideration he did not think 
I could be spared just then, for the Quartermaster-General would be 
new to the work at hrst, and he thought he would need my assistance. 

The end of April saw us back in ISimla, and in July Edwin Johnson 
arrived. 

During the summer of 1873 important events occurred which had 
much to do with our subsequent relations with Afghanistan. The 
inquiries which Sher Ali had begged Lord Mayo to make about Persian 
encroachments in Sistan, had resulted in General Goldsmid* and 
Colonel Pollock t being deputed in 1871 to proceed to Sistan to decide 
the question. The settlement arrived at by these officers, which 
assigned to Afghanistan the country up to the right bank of the Hcl- 
mand, but nothing beyond, satisfied neither the Shah nor the Amir, 
and the latter sent his confidential Minister, Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the 
Afghan Commissioner in the Sistan arbitration, to meet Lord North- 
brook on his arrival in Bombay for the purpose of appealing to him 
against the decision. It could not, however, be reversed ; but in a sub- 
sequent interview which the new Viceroy accorded the Jhivoy, the 
latter was told that as soon as Persia and Afghanistan had signified 
their acceptance of the settlement, the Government of India would 
present the Amir with five lakhs of rupees as compensation for the 
ceded territory which had for a time belonged to Afghanistan. 

The action of Her Majesty’s Ministers in communication with Kussia 
regarding the northern boundary of Afghanistan was another matter 
about which the Amir was greatly exercised ; and Lord Northbrook, 
thinking that all such vexed questions could be more satisfactorily 
explained by personal communication than by letter, proposed to the 
Amir that His Highness should consent to receive at Kabul a British 
officer ‘ of high rank and dignity, in whom I have full confidence ’ 
(Mr. Macnabb),t ‘ who will also explain to Your Highness,’ wrote the 
Viceroy, ‘ the negotiations which have now been satisfactorily con- 
cluded with the Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Kussia, 
whereby the Russian Government have agreed to recognize and re- 
spect the integrity and independence of the territories now in T'our 
Highness’s possession.’ 

To this request Sher Ali replied that he considered it advisable that 

* General Sir Frederick Goldsinid, K.C.M.G. 

t Major-General Sir Frederick Pollock, K.C.S.I. 

i Sir Donald Macnabb, K.O.S.I., then Commissioner of Peshawar. 
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one of his agents should first wait on the Viceroy to ascertain the real 
views of the British Government on these important matters. This 
was agreed to, and Saiyad Nur Mahomed was again selected to repre- 
sent the Amir. Ho reached Simla towards the end of June. On 
being informed that Persia had unreservedly accepted the decision as 
to the Sistan question, the Envoy declared that, whatever opinion the 
Amir might hold as to his rights, His Highness would also scrupu- 
lously respect that decision. With regard to the northern frontier, the 
Envoy begged it to be clearly understood that the Afghan Government 
wished to be allowed to make their own laws and follow their own 
customs within their territories ; that the internal affairs of the country 
should be free from interference ; and that the acknowledgment by 
Russia of the Amir’s claim to land south of the Oxus should be con- 
firmed by Bokhara. He further requested ‘ that the British Govern- 
ment would distinctly promise that, in the event of any aggression on 
the Amir’s territories, they would consider the perpetrator of such 
aggression as their own enemy.’ It was explained to the Saiyad that 
the British Government did not share the Amir’s apprehension of 
Russia ; that under such circumstances as ho contemplated, it would 
be the duty of the Amir to refer to the British Government, who would 
decide whether it was an occasion for assistance to be rendered by 
them, and what the nature and extent of the assistance should be ; 
moreover, that their help must be conditional upon the Amir himself 
abstaining from aggression, and on his unreserved acceptance of the 
advice of the British Government in regard to his external relations. 

Two other questions were discussed : 

(1) The location in certain towns in Afghanistan of British officers as 
representatives of the British Government. 

(2) The present assistance to be rendered to the Amir for the 
purpose of strengthening his country against foreign aggression. 

On the first point the Envoy said he had no instructions, but that, 
in his opinion, to ask Slier Ali to allow British officers to be located 
in Afghanistan would give rise to mistrust and apprehension. He 
recommended that a letter should be addressed to the Amir, pointing 
out the desirability of a British officer being sent to inspect the western 
and northern boundaries of Afghanistan, proceeding via Kandahar and 
returning vid Kabul, where he might confer personally with His High- 
ness. This suggestion was carried out. 

With regard to the second point under discussion, the Envoy stated 
that 20,000 stand-of-arms were desired, laying very particular stress 
on 5,000 Sniders being included in this number, and that hopes were 
entertained by the Amir that he would be largely assisted with money. 
In answer to this, the Saiyad was told that there was not then a 
sufficient reserve supply of Sniders for the English troops in India, 
and that it was impossible to spare more than 5,000 Enfields ; that 
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this number should at once be placed at the Amir’s disposal, and that 
the remainder should be forwarded as soon as they were received from 
England. Ho was further informed that five lakhs of rupees (exclusive 
of the five lakhs promised the year before, as indemnification for the 
loss of territory) would be given to Sher Ali. 

A final letter from the Viceroy was sent to the Amir through Saiyad 
Nur Mahomed, dated 6th September, 1873, summing up the result of 
the conference. His Highness was told, with reference to a fear 
expressed by the Envoy lest Russia should press for the establish- 
ment of a Russian Mission and agents in Afghanistan, that Prince 
Gortschakoff had officially intimated that, while he saw no objection 
to British officers going to Kabul, he engaged that Russian agents 
should abstain from doing so, and that, far from apprehending a 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan, the British Government believed 
that the effect of the recent arrangements had been to render the 
occurrence of such a contingency more remote than ever. At the 
same time, being desirous of seeing the Amir strong and his rule 
firmly established, the Government were prepared to give him any 
reasonable assistance. 

Sher Ali was greatly annoyed and disappointed at the result of his 
Envoy’s visit to Simla. He. was of a very impulsive, passionate dis- 
position ; his reply to the Viceroy’s letter was discourteous and 
sarcastic ; he declined to receive a British officer at Kabul, and 
although he condescended to accept the arms presented to him, he 
left the ten lakhs of rupees untouched in the Peshawar treasury. 
Colonel Valentine Baker, who was at that time travelling through 
Central Asia, was forbidden by the Amir to pass through Afghanistan 
on his way to India ; and a few months later he refused to allow Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to return to India by way of Afghanistan, 


CHAPTER XLI. 

In the beginning of October my wife and I started for a fortnight’s trip 
to the top of the Chor, a fine mountain sixty-two miles from Simla, 
and close on 12,000 feet high. We were accompanied by a very dear 
friend of ours — now no more — Colonel Baigrie, who was soon after- 
wards made Quartermaster-General in Bombay. He was a talented 
artist and delightful companion, and notwithstanding the old adage 
that two are company and three none, we three enjoyed our holiday 
immensely. 

After crossing a stream called the Ghiri, below Fagu, the road 
passes through beautiful forest and cliff scenery, and for the most part 
was fairly easy, until the foot of the mountain was reached about six 
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miles from the top, when it became very precipitous and difficult. 
We were the whole day doing this march, breakfasting in one. place 
and lunching in another higher up. There was a good deal of snow in 
the shady spots. A few days before we had noticed that the top of 
the mountain was white, but the sun was still too strong in the day- 
time for the snow to lie long in exposed parts. The way being too 
steep for my wife to ride or go in a dandy, we all three walked, or 
rather climbed, up to the shoulder where our tents were pitched, about 
a mile from the summit. 

The forest through which we passed was very beautiful, com- 
mencing with dark-green ilex, glistening holly, and sombre brown 
oak, interspersed with groups of the dainty, graceful, white-stemmed 
birch, and wreathed with festoons of the scarlet Himalayan vine. As 
we mounted higher, trees became fewer and the foliage less luxuriant, 
till at length only oaks were to be seen, their branches twisted into 
all sorts of weird, fantastic shapes from the strength of the south-west 
monsoon. Huge rocks became more frequent, covered with lichens 
and mosses of every shade, from dark-green to brilliant crimson. At 
length trees and shrubs were left behind, except the red-berried juniper, 
which grows at a higher elevation here than any other bush, and 
flourishes in the clefts of the rocks, where nothing else will exist. Wo 
got up in time to see the most glorious sunset ; the colours were more 
wonderful than anything I had ever seen before, even in India. My 
wife urged Baigrie to make a rough sketch, and note the tints, that he 
might paint a picture of it later. He made the sketch, saying ; ‘ If I 
attempted to represent truly what we see before us, the painting would 
be rejected by the good people at home as absurdly unreal, or as the 
work of a hopeless lunatic.’ There was such a high wind that our 
small tents had a narrow escape of being blown away. That night 
the water was frozen in our jugs, and it was quite impossible to keep 
warm. 

We were up betimes the next morning, and climbed to the highest 
peak, where we found breakfast awaiting us and a magnificent view of 
the Himalayan ranges, right down to the plains on one side and up to 
the perpetual snows on the other. We descended to the foot of the 
mountain in the afternoon, and then returned, march by march, to 
Simla. 

Towards the end of the month Lord Napier began his winter tour, 
visiting the hill stations first. At Chakrata I made the acquaintance 
of the 92nd Highlanders, that distinguished corps which stood me in 
such good stead a few years later in Afghanistan. At the end of 
November we found ourselves at Lucknow, in time to take part in 
Lord Northbrook’s state entry, and bo present at a fete given to the 
Viceroy in the Wingfield Park by Sir George Cooper, the Chief Com- 
missioner. 
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From Lucknow we went for a brief visit to a small Camp of Exercise 
near Rurki, where Lord Napier left the Adjutant- General, Thesiger,* 
in command, while he himself proceeded to visit some of the stations 
in the Madras Presidency, and I returned for a short time to Simla. 

While riding up the hill from Kalka, I had a novel experience. One 
of those tremendous thunder-storms which are not uncommon in the 
Himalayas came on ; the rain was blinding and incessant, and the peals 
of thunder were simultaneous with the lightning. At last there was a 
tremendous crash ; a flash, more vivid than the rest, passed right in 
front of my horse’s head, accompanied by a whizzing noise and a sul- 
phurous smell, completely blinding me for a second. Two Natives 
travelling a few yards ahead of me fell flat on their faces, and I thought 
they were killed, but it turned out they were only knocked over and 
very much frightened. 

Early in January, 1874, wc received by telegram the infinitely sad 
news of my father’s death. We ought, I suppose, to have been pre- 
pared for such an event, seeing that ho was within a few months of 
his ninetieth birthday ; but he was so well and active, and took such a 
keen interest in all that was going on, especially anything connected 
with India, that wc hardly realized his great age, and always hoped we 
might see him once more. He had received the G.C.B. from Her 
Majesty’s hands at Windsor on the 8th December, and two days after- 
wards he wrote me an account of the ceremony, and expressed himself 
much pleased and gratified at the Queen’s gracious manner to him. 
Ho said nothing about his health, but we heard later that he had taken 
cold in the train on his way home, and never recovered from the 
efYects ; he died on the 30th of December. His love for India had not 
been weakened by his twenty years’ absence from the country, and ho 
never wearied of being told of the wonderful changes which had taken 
place since his day — changes which, for the most part, dated from the 
Mutiny, for up till 1857 life in India was much the same as when my 
father first landed in the beginning of the century. 

A continlaed drought in Behar was at this lime causing grave fears 
of a famine, such as from time to time had desolated various parts of 
India. Nine years before such a drought, and the absence of means of 
communication, which prevented grain being thrown into the famine- 
stricken districts in sufficient quantities, resulted in one-fourth of the 
population of Orissa being carried off by starvation, or disease conse- 
quent on starvation. So on this occasion Lord Northbrook was 
determined, at all costs, to ward off such a calamity. He sent Sir 
Richard Temple to Behar in the confident hope that liis unbounded 
resource and energy would enable him to cope with the difficulties of 
the situation, a hope that was fully realized. Relief works were at 


Now General Lord Chelmsford, G.C.B, 
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once commenced ; a transport train was quickly improvised, worked 
chiefly by military and police officers ; and one million tons of rice were 
distributed amongst the people. Not a life was lost, but the cost to the 
State was enormous — six millions and a half sterling. 

In the beginning of February I was ordered by Government to pro- 
ceed to the famine districts to help Temple. I started at once ; but I 
had not been long in Behar before I was required to join the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Calcutta, His Excellency having determined to 
nominate me Quartermaster- General, in succession to Johnson, who 
was about to become Adjutant-General. Being only a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army, I could not, according to the rules, bo put at once 
permanently into the appointment, which carried with it the rank of 
Major-General. The difficulty was overcome, however, by my being 
allowed to officiate till the following January, when, in the ordinary 
course of promotion, I should become a Colonel. 

Lord Northbrook spent the summer of 1874 in Calcutta, in conse- 
quence of the famine necessities having to be met ; and as the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief determined to follow his example, I took a house in 
Calcutta, and my wife joined me in the middle of March — rather a bad 
time of year to come down to the plains after spending the winter 
amongst the snows of Simla. But she did not fancy Simla in the 
season as a grass-widow, and had had quite enough of being alone. 

We continued in Calcutta until August, when the Head-Quarters 
returned to Simla, where we remained till November. 

We had a standing camp at Umballa during the winter of 1874-75, 
doing our inspections from there, and returning to the camp at 
intervals. There was the usual visit to Calcutta in March, towards the 
end of which month another daughter was born. 

In October, 1875, I spent some time at Delhi, arranging for the 
Camp of Exercise to bo held there in January for His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. The camp was formed in the beginning of 
December, and consisted of 17,000 men, in four divisions, commanded 
by Major-Generals Sir Charles Reid, Macdonnell, the Hon. Arthur 
Hardinge, and Donald Stewart. 

The country round Delhi is particularly well suited for extended 
manoeuvres, and full advantage was taken of the facilities it afforded 
during the two months the Camp of Exercise lasted. The Prince of 
Wales landed at Calcutta on the 2^1rd December ; and Lord Napier with 
his staff went down to meet His Royal Highness, whose reception was 
loyal and hearty to a degree. As the Scrapis, with the Prince on 
board, steamed slowly up the Hughli, salutes were fired from Fort 
WiUiam and three ships of the Royal Navy. All the vessels in the 
river were gay with flags, their yards were manned, and good hearty 
English cheers resounded from stem to stern of each ship as the Indian 
troopship, carrying the heir to England’s throne, came in sight. As 
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soon as the Serapis was moored, the Viceroy went on board to greet 
the Prince and conduct His Royal Highness to the gaily-decorated 
landing-stage, whore the principal officials, Native Princes, and chief 
inhabitants of Calcutta were assembled. Troops lined the road from 
the river to Government House, and the maidan (the great open 
space in front) was thronged with a dense crowd of Natives in their 
most brilliant gala attire, eager to catch a ghmpse of the son. of the 
great Queen of England. 

That evening Lord Northbrook gave a State banquet. The next day 
there was a reception of the Princes and Chiefs, followed by a levee, 
and after dark the whole place was most beautifully illuminated. The 
week that followed was taken up with entertainments of various kinds 
— balls, races, and garden-parties, interspersed with official visits — 
which I am afraid the Prince could not have found amusing — and on 
New Year’s Day, 1876, His Royal Highness held a Chapter of the 
Order of the Star of India, after which the Commander-in-Chief 
returned to Delhi to arrange to receive the Prince in that historical 
city on the 11th January. 

His Royal Highness’s camp, and that of the Commander-in-Chief, 
were pitched on the ground occupied by the British army during the 
siege. The road, five miles in length, from the station to the camp 
was lined with troops, and on the Ridge itself were placed six Rifle 
corps, three of which had taken part in the siege.* The 2nd Gurkhas 
were very appropriately drawn up immediately under Hindu Rao’s 
house, and when this point W'as reached, the Prince stopped and 
warmly complimented the men on the distinguished service the 
regiment had performed. 

The next day there was a parade of all the troops in review order 
for the inspection of the Prince, who was pleased to express his com- 
plete satisfaction and approval of ‘ the steadiness under arms, soldier- 
like bearing, and precision of movement, which distinguish the corps 
of the three armies assembled at the camp at Delhi.’ 

That evening the Prince was present at a ball in the d iwan-i~khas 
(private audience hall) in the palace, given in His Royal Highness’s 
honour by the officers of the army. 

The next few days were taken up with manoeuvres, which the Prince 
attended, accompanied by Lum.sdent and myself. The defence was 
commanded by Reid, the attack by Hardinge, the latter’s object being 
to gain possession of the Ridge, with a view to future operations 
against the city on the arrival of the main army from the Punjab. 
But the attack did not meet with the success which attended Barnard 
in 1857, while the Commander of the defence proved himself as skilful 

* 60th Rifles, 2nd Gurkhas, and 1st Punjab Infantry. 

t Lunisden returned to Head-Quarters as Adjutant -Gen oral on Edwin 
Johnson being appointed a member of the Indian Council in London. 
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in protecting the Eidge against an enemy advancing from the north as 
he had been, twenty years before, in repulsing one coming from the 
opposite direction. 

The Prince of Wales held another investiture of the Star of India 
on the 7th of March at Allahabad, which Lord Napier and the staff 
attended. At its close wo took our leave of His Royal Highness, who 
started that night for England. 

In less than a fortnight our dear old Chief followed, and I saw him 
off from Bombay on the 10th April. I was very low at parting with 
him, for though in the earlier days of our acquaintance I used to think 
he was not very favourably disposed towards me, when I became more 
intimately associated with him nothing could exceed his kindness. He 
was universally regretted by Europeans and Natives alike. The 
soldiers recognized that ho had carefuUy guarded their interests and 
worked for their welfare, and the Native Princes and people felt that 
he was in sympathy with them, and to this day they speak of Lat 
Napier Sahib with the deepest respect and atfection. 

Lord Napier was succeeded in the command by Sir Frederick 
Haines. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

With a new Commander-in-Chief came a new Viceroy, and it was 
while we were in Bombay seeing the last of Lord Napier that the 
Orontes steamed into the harbour with Lord Lytton on board. Little 
did I imagine when making Lord Lytton’s acquaintance how much he 
would have to say to my future career. 

His Excellency received me very kindly, telling me ho felt that I 
was not altogether a stranger, as he had been reading during the 
voyage a paper I had written for Lord Napier, a year or two before, 
on our military position in India, and the arrangements that would be 
necessary in the event of Russia attempting to continue her advance 
south of the Oxus. Lord Napier had sent a copy of this memor- 
andum to Lord Beaconsfield, by whom it had been given to Lore 
Lytton. 

During the summer of 1876 our frontier policy was frequently undei 
discussion. Sir Bartle Erere wrote two very strong letters after thf 
Conservative Government came into power in 1874, drawing attentioi 
to the danger of our being satisfied with a policy of aloofness, an( 
pointing out the necessity for coming into closer relations with th( 
Amir of Afghanistan and the Khan of Khelat. Soon afterward 
the Secretary of State communicated with the Government of Indi 
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as to the advisability of establishing British agents in Afghanistan, 
and of persuading the Amir to receive a temporary Embassy at Kabul, 
as had originally been proposed by Lord Northbrook. 

The members of Lord Northbrook’s Council were unanimously 
opposed to both these proposals, but they did not succeed in convincing 
Lord Salisbury that the measures were undesirable ; and on the 
resignation of Ijord Northbrook, the new Viceroy was furnished with 
special instructions as to the action which Her Majesty’s Government 
considered necessary in consequence of the activity of Russia in 
Central Asia, and the impossibility of obtaining accurate information 
of what was going on in and beyond Afghanistan. 

The question of the Embassy was dealt "with at once ; Lord Lytton 
directed a letter to bo sent to the Amir announcing his assumption of 
the Viceroyalty, and his intention to depute Sir Lewis Pelly to proceed 
to Kabul for the purpose of discussing certain matters with His 
Highness. 

To this communication a most unsatisfactory reply was received, 
and a second letter was addressed to the Amir, in which he was 
informed that, should he still decline to receive the Viceroy’s Envoy 
after deliberately weighing all the considerations commended to his 
serious attention, the responsibility of the result would rest entirely 
on the Government of Afghanistan, which would thus alienate itself 
from the alliance of that Power which was most disposed and best able 
to befriend it. 

This letter W'as the cause of considerable excitement in Kabul, 
excitement which ran so high that the necessity for proclaiming a 
religious war was mooted ; and, to complicate matters, the Amir at 
this time received overtures from General Kauffmann, the Russian 
Governor- General in Turkestan. 

A delay of six weeks occurred before Sher Ali replied to Lord 
Lytton’s letter, and then he altogether ignored the Viceroy’s proposal 
to send a Mission to Kabul, merely suggesting that the British Govern- 
ment should receive an Envoy from him, or that representatives from 
both countries should meet and hold a conference on the border, or, as 
another alternative, that the British Native Agent at Kabul should 
return and discuss alTairs with tlie Viceroy. 

The last suggestion was accepted by the Government of India, and 
the agent (Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan) arrived in Simla early in 
October. The Nawab gave it as his opinion that the Amir’s attitude 
of estrangement was due to an accumulation of grievances, the chief 
of which were — the unfavourable arbitration in the Sistan dispute; 
the want of success of Saiyad Nur Mahomed’s mission to India in 
1878, when it was the desire of the Amir’s heart to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the British Government; the 
interposition of Lord Northbrook’s Government on behalf of Yakub 
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Khan ;* the recent proceedings in Khelat,t which the Amir thought 
were bringing us objectionably near Kandahar; the transmission of 
presents througli Afghanistan, to his vassal, the Mir of Wakhan, 
without the Amir’s permission ; J and, above all, the conviction that 
our policy was exclusively directed to the furtherance of British 
interests without any thought for those of Afghanistan. 

As regarded the proposed Mission to Kabul, the Envoy said that His 
Highness objected to it for many reasons. Owing to local fanaticism, 
he could not insure its safety, and it seemed probable that, though of a 
temporary nature to begin with, it might only be the thin end of the 
wedge, ending in the establishment of a permanent Resident, as at the 
courts of the Native Rulers in India. Furthermore, the Amir conceived 
that, if ho consented to this Mission, the Russians would insist upon 
their right to send a similar one, and finally, he feared a British Envoy 
might bring his influence to bear in favour of the release of his son, 
Yakub Khan, with whom his relations were as strained as ever. 

In answer, the Viceroy enumerated the concessions he was prepared 
to make, and the conditions upon which alone he would consent to 
them ; and this answer the agent was directed to communicate to the 
Amir. 

The concessions were as follows : 

(1) That the friends and enemies of either State should be those of 
the other. 

(2) That, in the event of unprovoked aggression upon Afghanistan 
from without, assistance should be afforded in men, money, and arms; 
and also that to strengthen the Amir against such aggression, the 
British Government was willing to fortify Herat and other points on 
the frontier, and, if desired, to lend ollicers to discipline the army. 

(3) That Abdulla Jan sliouM be recognized as the Amir’s successor 
to the exclusion of any other aspirant ; and that the question of 
material aid in support of such recognition should bo discussed by the 
Plenipotentiaries. 

(4) That a yearly subsidy should be paid to the Amir on the 
following conditions : 

That he should refrain from external aggression or provocation of 
his neighbours, and from entering into external ridations without our 
knowledge. 

* The Amir's eldest son, who had rel)elled on his younger brother, Alnlulla 
Jan, l>eing nominated lieir to the throne. 

t Before Lord Northbrook left India he sent Major Sandenian on a Mission 
to Khelat U) re-o[>en the Bolan Pass, and endeavour to settle the dillerences 
between the Khan and the Baluchistan tribes, and between the tribes them- 
selves, who were all at loggerhea<ls. 

X Presents mven by tlie British Government to the Mir of Wakhan in 
recognition of his bosnitable reception of the njenibers of the Forsyth Mission 
on their return from Yarkund. 
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That he should decline all communication with Russia, and refer 
her agents to us. 

That British agents should reside at Herat and elsewhere on the 
frontier. 

That a mixed commission of British and Afghan officers should 
determine and demarcate the Amir’s frontier. 

That arrangements should be made, by allowances or otherwise, for 
free circulation of trade on the principal trade routes. 

That similar arrangements should be made for a line of telegraph, 
the direction of which was to be subsequently determined. 

That Afghanistan should be freely opened to Englislimen, official 
and non-official, and arrangements made by the Amir, as far as 
practicable, for their safety, though His Highness w'ould not be 
absolutely held responsible for isolated accidents. 

The Viceroy concluded by suggesting that, if the Amir agreed to 
these proposals, a treaty might be arranged between the agents of the 
respective Governments, and ratified either at Peshawar, by the Amir 
meeting Lord Lytton there, or at Delhi if the Amir accepted His 
Excellency’s invitation to be present at the Imperial Assemblage. 

The Amir at the time vouchsafed no reply whatever to these pro- 
posals or to the invitation to come to Delhi. 

In the autumn of 1876 preparations were commenced for the 
‘Imperial Assemblage/ which it w'as announced by the Viceroy would 
bo held at Delhi on the first day of January, 1877, f('r tlie purpose 
of proclaiming to the Queen’s subjects throughout India the assump- 
tion by Her Majesty of the title of ‘ Empress of India.’ To this 
Assemblage Lord Lytton further announced that he proposed ‘ to 
invite the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads of Administra- 
tion from all parts of the Queen’s Indian dominions, as well as the 
Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles in whose persons the antiquity of the past 
is associated with the prosperity of the present, and who so worthily 
contribute to the splendour and stability of this great Empire.’ 

Delhi was selected as the place where the meeting betw'een the 
Queen’s representative and the great nobles of India could most 
appropriately bo held, and a committee w’as appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. As a member of the committee I was 
deputed to proceed to Delhi, settle about the sites for the camps, and 
carry out all details in communication with the local authorities. The 
Viceroy impressed upon me that the Assemblage was intended to 
emphasize the Proclamation Lord Canning issued eighteen years before, 
by which the Queen assumed tlie direct sovereignty of her eastern 
possessions, and that ho wished no trouble or expense to be spared 
in making the ceremony altogether worthy of such a great historical 
event. 

I returned to Simla in October, when my wife and I accompanied 
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the Commander-in-Chief on a very delightful march over the Jalti 
Pass through the Kulu valley, then over the Bubbu Pass and throug 
the Kangra valley to Chamba and Dalhousie. Our party consisted t 
the Chief, his Doctor (Jlradshaw), Persian interpreter (Moore), Gonerr 
and Mrs. Luinsdcn, and ourselves. The first slight shower of sn 
had just fallen on the Jalauri Pass, and as wo crossed over wo 
turbed a number of beautiful snow-pheasants and minals busily engo 
in scratching it away to get at their food. The scenery on this m.‘ 
is very fine and varied ; for the most part the timber and foliagt 
superb, and the valleys are very fertile and pretty, lying close m 
the snow-capped mountains. 

Having inspected the ‘ Hill stations,’ wo proceeded to Peshawa. 
w'here the Viceroy had arranged to hold a conforonco with the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the Coimnissioner of Peshaw'ar 
about frontier afTairs. 

Early in December I was back again at Delhi, wliere I found tho 
arrangements for the several camps u-ogressing most satisfactorily, 
and canvas cities rising up in every direction, 1 had previously cliosen 
the site of the old cantonment for the camps of the Viceroy, the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief, and the principal otficials, while for the Assoiiiblago 
itself I had selected ground about three miles otT. 

The Chiefs and Princes were all settled in their several camps reac 
to meet the Viceroy, who. on his arrival, in a few graceful wort 
welcomed m t»* l>elhi, . id thanked them for responding to hi 
invitation, then mounted, with Lady liVtton, on a state elephant 
and a procession w’as formed, which, I fancy, was about tho nios< 
gorgeous and picturesque wliicli has ever been seen even in tho 
East. Tho magnificence of the Native Princes’ retinues can hardly 
be described ; their elephant-housings were of cloth of gold, or scarlet- 
and-blue cloths embroidered in gold and silver. Tho howdalis wore 
veritable thrones of the precious metals, shaded by tho most brilliant 
canopies, and the war-elephants belonging to some of the Central India 
and liajputana Chiefs formed a very curious and interesting feature. 
Their tusks were tipped with steel ; they wore shields on their fore- 
heads, and breastplates of flashing steel ; chain-mail armour hung 
down over their trunks and covered their backs and sides ; and they 
were mounted by warriors clad in chain-mail, and armed to tho teeth. 
Delhi must have witnessed many splendid pageants, when the Rajput, 
the Moghul, and the Mahratta dynaHties, each in its turn, was at the 
height of its glory ; but never before had Princes and Chiefs of every 
race and creed come from all parts of Hindustan, vying with each 
other as to the magnificence of their enfouragr, and met together with 
the same object — that of acknowledging and doing homage to one 
supreme Ruler. 

The next few days were spent by Lord Lytton in receiving the sixty- 
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iree* Ruling Princes of India according to the strictest etiquette. 
Each Prince, with his suite, was met at the entrance to the camp, and 
conducted up the street to the durbar tent by mounted officers, the 
salute to which he was entitled being hred while the procession moved 
0?i. Ho was then presented by the Foreign Secretary to the Viceroy, 
ho placed him on a chair on his right, immediately below a full- 
\gth portrait of Her Majesty. A satin banner, richly embroidered 
h the Chief’s armorial bearings, surmounted by the Imperial crowm, 

!■ next brought in by Highland soldiers and planted in front of the 
me, when the Viceroy, leading the particular Chief towards it, thus 
-Iressed him : ‘ I present Your Highness with this banner as a 
.ersonal gift from Her IVfajesty the Queen, in commemoration of her 
assumption of the title of Empress of India. Her Majesty trusts that 
it may never be unfurled w'ithout reminding you not only of the close 
union between the throne of England and your loyal and princely 
house, but also of the earnest '’^sirc of the paramount power to see 
your dynasty strong, prosperous, and permanent.’ 

His Excellency then placed round the Chief’s neck a crimson ribbon, 
to which was attached a very handsome gold inedalf with the Queen’s 
head engraved on it, adding : ‘ I further decorate you, by command of 
Her Majesty. May this medal bo long worn by yourself, and long 
H as an heirloom in your family in ren <?mbrance of tl^ '^ auspicious 
e it bears.’ - 

The 1st January, 1877, saw' the Queen proclaimed Empress of India, 
.le ceremony w'as most imposing, and in every way successful. Three 
uted pavilions had been constructed on an open plain. The throne- 
ivilion in the centre was a very gi'aceful erection, brilliant in hangings 
id banners of red, blue, and white satin magnificently embroidered 
in gold, with appropriate emblems. It was hexagonal in shape, and 
rather more than 200 feet in circumference. In front of this w’as the 
pavilion for the Ruling Chiefs and high European officials, in the form 
of a semicircle 800 feet long. The canopy was of Star of India blue- 
and-w'hito satin embroidered in gold, each pillar being surmounted by 
an Imperial crown. Behind the throne was the stand for the spec- 
tators, also in the form of a semicircle divided in the middle, and 
likew ise canopied in brilliant colours. Between these two blocks was 
the entrance to the area. 

Jvich Chief and high official sat beneath his own banner, which was 
planted immediately behind liis chair, and they were all mixed up as 

* ‘ Hesidevs tlio sixty-tlirce Ruling (diiefs, there were nearly three hundred 
titular Chiefs and persons of distinction collected at the linj)erial Assemblage, 
besides those included in the suites of Ruling Chiefs. ~J. Talboys Wheeler, 

‘ History of the Delhi Assemblage.’ 

t These gold medals were also presented to the (lovornors, Lioutenant- 
(lovernors, and other high oflicials, »nd to the mombei's ot the lmt)erial 
Assemblage Commj*" i)e. 


e\f\ 
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much as possible to avoid questions of precedence, the result being the 
most wonderful mass of colour, produced from the intermingling of 
British imiforms and plumes with gorgeous eastern costumes, set off by 
a blaze of diamonds and other precious stones. 

All the British troops brought to Delhi for the occasion were paraded 
to the north, and the troops and retainers belonging to the Native 
Chiefs to the south, of the pavilion. Guards of Honour were drawn up 
on either side of the throne and at each opening by which the Ruling 
Chiefs were to enter the pavihon. 

The guests being all seated, a flourish of trumpets by the heralds 
exactly at noon announced the arrival of the Viceroy. The military 
bands played a march, and Lord Lytton, accompanied by Lady Lytton, 
their daughters, and his staff, proceeded to the pavilion. His Excel- 
lency took his seat upon the throne, arrayed in his robes iis Grand 
Master of the Star of India, the National Anthem was played, the 
Guards of Honour presented arms, while the whole of the vast 
assemblage rose as one man. The Chief Herald w^as then commanded 
to read the Proclamation. A flourish of trumpets was again sounded, 
and Her Majesty %vas proclaimed Empress of India. 

When the Chief Herald had ceased reading, the Royal Standard 
was hoisted, and a salute of 101 salvoes of artillery was fired, with a 
feu dejoie from the long line of troops. This w’as too much for the 
elephants. As the feu dc joie approached nearer and noarer to them they 
became more and more alarmed, and at last scampered off, dispersing 
the crowd in every direction. When it ceased they were quieted and 
brought back by their mahouts^ only to start off again when the firing 
recommenced ; but, as it was a perfectly bare plain, witliout anything 
for the great creatures to come in contact witli, there was no harm 
done beyond a severe shaking to their riders. As the sound of the last 
salvo died away the Viceroy addressed the assemblage. When he 
had ceased speaking, the assembly again rose cv masse and joined the 
troops in giving several ringing cheers. 

His Highness the Maliaraja Sindhia then spoke as follows : ‘ Shah in 
Shah Padishah. May God bless you. The Princes of India bless you, 
and pray that your sovereignty and power may remain steadfast 
for ever,’ 

Sir Salar Jung rose on behalf of the boy Nizam, and said: * I am 
desired by His Highness the Nizam to request your Excellency to con- 
vey to Her Majesty, on the part of himself and the Chiefs of India, the 
expression of their hearty congratulations on the assumption of th( 
title of Empress of India, and to assure the Queen that they pray fo' 
her, and for the enduring prosperity of her Empire, both in India aiu 
England.’ 

The Maharajas of Udaipur and Jaipur, in the name of the unite 
Chiefs of liajputana, begged that a telegram might be sent to tl 
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Queen, conveying their .dutiful and loyal congratulations ; and the 
Maharaja of Kashmir expressed his gratification at the tenor of the Vice- 
roy’s speech, and declared that he should henceforth consider himself 
secure under the shadow of Her Majesty’s protecting care.* 

It is difficult to overrate the political importance of this great 
gathering. It was looked upon by most of the Ruling Chiefs as the 
result of the Prince of Wales’s visit, and rejoiced in as an evidence of 
Her Majesty’s increased interest in, and appreciation of, the vast 
Empire of India with its many different races and peoples. 

I visited all the camps, and conversed with every one of the Princes 
and Nobles, and each in turn expressed the same intense gratification 
at the Viceroy’s reception of him, the same fervent loyalty to the 
Empress, and the same satisfaction that the new title should have been 
announced with such appropriate splendour and publicity. 

General rejoicings in honour of the occasion took place all over 
India, in Native States as well as British cantonments. School-houses, 
town halls, hospitals, and dispensaries were founded, large numbers of 
prisoners were released, substantial additions were made to the pay of 
all ranks in the Native Army, as well as a considerable increase in 
numbers to the Order of British India ; and the amnesty granted in 
1859 was extended to all but murderers and leaders in the Mutiny, 

When the Assemblage broke up, I started with Sir Frederick Haines 
for a tour along the Derajat frontier. We visited Kohat, Bannu, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Multan ; proceeded by steamer down the Indus to 
Sukkur, and thence rode to Jacobabad. Then on to Kotri, from which 
place we went to see the battle-field of Miani, where Sir Charles Napier 
defeated the Amirs of Sind in 1848. From Kotri we travelled to 
Simla via Karachi and Bombay, wliere we were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay (Sir Charles Stavely) and 
his wife. 

Afghan affairs were this year again giving the Viceroy a great deal of 
anxiety. The Amir had eventually agreed to a discussion of Lord 
Lytton’s proposals being held, and for this purpose Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed and Sir Lewis Pelly had met at Peshawar in January, 1877. 
The meeting, unfortunately, ended in a rupture, owing to Sher Ali’s 
agent pronouncing the location of Emopean officers in any part of 
Afghanistan an impossibility ; and what at this crisis complicated 
matters to a most regrettable extent w'as the death of Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed, who had been in failing health for some time. 

On learning the death of his most trusted Minister, and the failure of 
the negotiations, Sher Ali broke into a violent fit of passion, giving vent 
to his fury in threatenings and invectives against the British Govern- 

* In endeavouring to descrU>e this historical event, I have freely refreshed 
my raemorj from Talboya Wheeler’s * History of the Imperial Assemblage,’ in 
which is given a detailed account of the proceedings. 
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ment. He declared it was not possible to conio to terms, and that there 
was nothing left for him but to tight ; that he had seven crores of 
rupees, every one of which he would hurl at the heads of the English, 
and he ended by giving orders for njahad (a religious war) to be pro- 
claimed. 

For the time being nothing more could be done with Afghanistan, 
and the Viceroy was able to turn his attention to the following im- 
portant questions ; the transfer of Sind from Bombay to tlic Punjab, 
a measure which had been unanimously agreed to by Lord Korth- 
brook's Government ; the removal from the Punjab government of 
the trans-Indus tract of country, and the formation of the latter into a 
separate district under the control of a Chief Commissioner, who would 
be responsible to the Government of India alone for frontier adminis- 
tration and trans-frontier relations. This post Lord Lytton told me, 
as much to my surprise as to my gratification, that he meant to offer 
to me, if his views were accepted by the Secretary of State. It was 
above all others the appointment I should have liked. I deliglited in 
frontier life and frontier men, who, with all their faults, are men, and 
grand men, too. I had felt for years what an important factor the 
trans-Indus tribes are in the defence of India, and how desirable it was 
that we should be on better terms with them than was possible so long 
as our policy consisted in keeping tliem at arm’s length, and our only 
intercourse with them was conhned to punitive expeditions or the visits 
of their head-men to our hard-worked ollicials, wliose wliole time was 
occupied in writing long reports, or in settling troublesome disputes 
to the satisfaction of no one. 

I now hoped to be able to put a stop to the futile blockades and 
inconclusive reprisals which had been carried on for nearly thirty years 
with such unsatisfactory results, and I looked forward to turning the 
wild tribesmen from enemies into friends, a strength instead of a 
weakness, to our Government, and to bringing them by degrees within 
the pale of civilization. ^ly wife quite shared my feelings, and wo 
were both eager to begin our frontier life. 

As a preliminary to my engaging in this congenial employment, 
Lord Lytton proposed that I should take up the command of tho 
Punjab Frontier Force. I gladly acquiesced ; for I had been a long 
time on the staff, and had had three years of the Quartermaster-General- 
ship. My friends expressed surprise at my accepting the position of 
Brigadier- General, after having filled an appointment carrying with it 
the rank of Major-General ; but this was not my view. I longed for 
a command, and the Frontier Force ofTered opportunities for active 
service afforded by no other post. 

We were in Calcutta when tho question was decided, and started 
very soon afterwards to make our arrangements for the breaking up of 
our home at Simla. I took over the command of the Force on the 
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15th March, 1878. My wife accompanied mo to Abbottabad — the 
pretty, quiet little place in Hazara, about 4,000 feet above the sea, 
which was to be henceforth our winter head-quarters. For the summer 
months we were to be located in the higher hills, and my wife was 
anxious to see the house which I had purchased from my predecessor. 
General Keyes, at Natiagali. So off we set, nothing daunted by being 
told that wo were likely to find snow still deep in places. 

For the first part of the way we got on well enough, my wife in a 
dandy, I riding, and thirteen miles were accomplished without much 
difficulty. Suddenly the road took a bend, and wo found ourselves in 
deep snow. Hiding soon proved to be impossible, and the dandy- 
bearers could not carry my wife further ; so there was nothing for it 
but to walk. Wc were seven miles from our destination, and at each 
step we sank into the snow, which became deeper and deeper the higher 
wo ascended. On we trudged, till my wife declared she could go no 
further, and sat down to rest, feeling so drowsy that she entreated me 
to let her stay where she was. Fortunately I had a small 6ask with 
me tilled with brandy. I poured a little into the cup, mixed it with 
snow, and administered it as a stimulant. This restored her some- 
what, and roused her from the state of lethargy into which she had 
fallen. Again wo struggled on. Soon it became dark, except for such 
light as the stars, aided by the snow, afforded. More than once 1 
despaired of reaching the end of our journey ; but, just as I had 
become quite hopeless, wt‘ saw lights on the hill above us, and heard 
our servants, who had preceded us, shouting to attract our attention. 
I answered, and presently they came to our assistance. Half carrying, 
half dragging her, wo got my wife up the steep mountain-side ; and 
at length, about 9 p.m., we arrived at the little house buried in snow, 
into which we crept through a hole dug in the snow wall which 
encircled it. We were welcomed by a blazing wood-fire and a most 
cheering odour of dinner, to which we did full justice, after having 
got rid of our saturated garments. Next morning we started on our 
return journey at daybreak, for it was necessary to get over the worst 
part of the road before the sun had had time to soften the snow, which 
the night’s frost had so thoroughly hardened that we slipped over it 
without the least difficulty. 

This was our only visit to our new possession, for very soon after- 
wards I was informed that Ijord Tjytton wished me to spend the 
summer at Simla, as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab would bo 
there, and His Fxcellency was anxious to discuss the details of the 
proposed Chief C()mmissioner.ship. My wife, therefore, returned to 
Simla at once, and I joined her at the end of May, having in the mean- 
while inspected every regiment and visited every post held by the 
Frontier Force between Sind and Hazara— a most interesting ex- 
perience, which I thoroughly enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Before continuing my story, it will, I think, be as well to recall to the 
minds of my readers the train of events which led to England and 
Russia becoming at the same moment solicitous for the Amir’s friend- 
ship, for it was this rivalry which was the immediate cause of the 
secoifd Afghan war. 

Less than two hundred years ago the British Empire in the East and 
Russia were separated from each other by a distance of 4,000 miles. 
Russia’s most advanced posts were at Orenburg and Petropaulovsk, 
while England had obtained but an uncertain footing on the seaboard 
of southern India. The French were our only European rivals in India, 
and the advance of Russia towards the Oxus was as little anticipated as 
was England’s advance towards the Indus. 

Thirty years later Russia began to absorb tlie hordes of the Kirghiz 
steppes, which gave her occupation for more tlian a hundred years, 
during which time England was far from idle. Bengal was conquered, 
or ceded to us, the Madras Presidency established, and Bombay had 
become an important settlement, with the result that, in the early part 
of this century, the distance between the Russian and English posses- 
sions had been diminished to less than 2,000 miles. 

Our progress wa now more rapid. While Russia was laboriously 
crossing a barren desert, the North-West Provinces, the Carnatic, the 
territories of the Peshwa, Sind, and the Punjab, successively came under 
our rule, and by I80O we had extended our dominions to the foot of the 
mountains beyond the Indus. 

Russia by this time, having overcome the difficulties of the desert, 
had established herself at Aralsk, near the junction of the Syr Daria 
with the waters of Lake Aral ; so that in fifty years the distance between 
the outposts of the two advancing Powers in Asia had been reduced to 
about 1,000 miles. 

Repeated successful wars with Persia, and our desertion of that 
Power owing to the conviction that wo could no longer defend her 
against the Russians, liad practically placed her at their mercy, and 
they had induced Persia, in lHd7, to undertake the siege of Herat. At 
the same time, the Russian Ambassador at Teheran had despatched 
Captain Vitkievitch to Kabul with letters from himself and from the 
Czar to the Amir, in the hope of getting Dost Mahomed Khan to join 
the Russians and Persians in their alliance against the English. 

Vitkievitch’s arrival at Kabul towards the end of 1837 liad been anti- 
cipated by Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burncs, who had been 
sent three months before by Lord Auckland on a Mission to the Amir 
ostensibly to improve our commercial relations with the Afghans, bul 
in reality to prevent them from joining the Itusso-Pcrsiun alliauco. 
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Buriies had been most cordially received by Dost Mahomed, who 
hoped, with the help of the Indian Government, to recover the district 
of Peshawar, which had been wrested from him by the Sikhs. Vit- 
kievitch’s reception was proportionately discouraging, and for some 
weeks he could not obtain an interview with the Amir. 

The Dost’s hopes, however, were not fulfilled. We declined to give 
him any assistance towards regaining possession of Peshawar or 
defending his dominions, should his refusal to join with Persia and 
Kussia draw down upon him the enmity of those Powers. 

Vitkievitch, wlio had been patiently biding his time, was now taken 
into favour by the Amir, who accorded him a reception which fully 
compensated for the neglect with which he had previously been 
treated. 

Burnes remained at Kabul until the spring of 1888, and then returned 
to India to report that Dost Mahomed had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the Ilusso-Persian alliance. 

Under pressure from the English Ministry the Governor-General of 
India determined to take the extreme measure of deposing an Amir 
who had shown liimself so liostilely inclined, and of placing on the 
throne of Kabul a lluler who, it was hoped, would feel that it was to 
his interest to keep on good terms with us. It was for this object that 
the first Afghan war* was undertaken, which ended in the murder of 
our nominee, Shah Shuja, and the triumphant return of Dost Mahomed. 
The disastrous failure of our action in this matter taught the British 
Government that our frontier on the Sutlej was too far removed for us 
to think of exercising any real infiuenco in Afglianistan, and that the 
time had not arrived to warrant our interfering in Afghan afi'airs. 

After this came our war with tlie Sikhs, resulting in our concpiest of 
the Punjab, and our frontier becoming conterminous with that of 
Afghanistan on the banks of the Indus. 

There was a lull in the movements of Kussia in Central Asia until 
after the Crimean War of 1854-56, which, while temporarily checking 
the designs of Kussia in Europe, seems to have stimulated her progress 
in the East. After the passage of the great desert, Kussia found her- 
self in the midst of fertile and settled countries, whose provinces fell 
under her control as rapidly as those of India had fallen under ours, 
until in 1864 Chimkent was occupied, the point beyond which Prince 
GortchakotT stated that there was no intention on the part of Kussia to 
make further advances. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Tashkent was captured on the 
29th June of the following year. In 1866 Khojent was successfully 

* It is instructive to note how remarkably similar were the circumstances 
which brought about the first and second Afghan wars, viz., the presence of 
Russian officers at Kabul. 
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assaulted. Tisakli fell on the 30th October ; and in the spring of 1867 the 
fort of Yani-Kargan in the Nurata mountains was seized and occupied. 

Bokhara alone remained unconquercd, but the Euler of that State, 
after vainly endeavouring to gain assistance from Afghanistan and to 
enlist the sympathies of the Indian Government, was compelled to sue 
for peace. 

Important as these acquisitions were, they attracted but little atten- 
tion in England, owing partly to the policy of non-interference which 
had been adopted as regards Central Asian affairs, and partly to the 
British public being absorbed in European politics, until 1868, when 
the occupation of Samarkand by Russia caused considerable excitement, 
not to say consternation, amongst the authorities in lOngland. 

Conferences took place in the spring of 1870 between Lord Claren- 
don, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Baron Brunow, 
the Russian Ambassador, with tlie object of determining a neutral 
gone, which should be the limit of the possessions of England and 
Russia in Central Asia. For nearly three years, Russia was persistent 
in her endeavours to have Afghanistan placed outside the pale of 
British influence ; but the Indian Government were ccjually persistent 
in pointing out the danger of agreeing to such an arrangement, and it 
was not until the 31st January, 1873, that the boundary, which neither 
England nor Russia might cross, w'as finally agreed upon. 

Six months later the conquest of Khiva by Russia was effected. It 
was at first given out that the expedition was to punish acts of 
brigandage, and to rescue fifty Russian prisoners, but was on no 
account to lead to a prolonged occupancy of the Khanate. Count 
Schouvaloff, the Russian Statesman who was deputed to communicate 
the object of the expedition to the British Government, declared that 
a positive promise to this effect might be given to the British public, 
as a proof of the friendly and pacific intentions of his master the 0,ar ; 
but, notwithstanding these assurances, the Russians never left Khiva, 
and it has been a Russian possession from tliat time. 

Thus, in a little more than twenty' years, Russia had made a stride 
of 600 miles towards India, leaving but 4(X) miles between her outposts 
and those of Great Britain. Russia’s southern boundary was now, in 
fact, almost conterminous with the northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
near enough to cause the Ruler of that country considerable anxiety, 
and make him feel that Russia had become a dreaded neighbour, and 
that the integrity of his kingdom could not be maintained save by the 
aid of one of the two great l*owers between whoso fire he now found 
himself. 

I have endeavoured to show how it was that Slier Ali, notwith- 
standing his soreness and disappointment at the many rebuffs he had 
received from us in the earlier part of his career, gratefully remem- 
bered the timely aid afforded him by Sir John Lawrence, and the 
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princely reception accorded to him by Lord Mayo, and was still quite 
prepared in 1873 to enter into friendly relations with us, provided we 
would recognize his favourite son as his heir, and give a direct promise 
of aid in the event of Russian aggression. Our refusal to accede to 
these terms, added to our adverse decision in regard to the Sistan 
boundary, turned Sher Ali from a friend into an enemy, and he de- 
cided, as his father had done forty years before, to throw in his lot 
with Russia. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


In 1877 Russia declared war with Turkey; for more than a year 
fighting had been going on between the two countries, and as it 
seemed possible to the Britisli Government that Ihigland might in the 
end be drawn into the contest, it was deemed expedient to obtain help 
from India, and a force of about 5,000 Native soldiers was despatched 
from Bombay to Malta in response to the demand from home. 

Russia answered tins move on our part by increased activity in 
Central Asia; and in June, 1B78, it was reported by Major Cavagnari, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar, that a Russian Envoy of the same 
rank as the Governor-General of Tashkent was about to visit Kabul, 
and that General KaulTmann had written to the Amir that the Envoy 
must be received as an Ambassador di puted by the Czar himself. A 
few days later further reports were received of Russian troops being 
mobilized, an»l of the intention of Russia to establish cantonments on 
the ferries of Kilif and Kerki on llie Oxus. 

The Amir, it was said, summoned a council of the leading Chiefs, 
to discuss the question wliether it would be most advantageous for 
Afghanistan at this juncture to side with Russia or with England; it 
was decided apparently in favour of the former, for from the moment 
General StolietolFs ]\Iission set foot on Afghan territory it met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Five miles from the capital Stolietoff and 
his companions were welcomed by the Foreign Secretary. They were 
then mounted on I’ichly-caparisoned elephants, and escorted by a large 
body of troops to the Bala Hissar, where the following morning they 
were received in state by Slier Ali, and the nobles of highest degree in 
his kingdom.* 

* On tlie l.'Uh June, tlie day on wbirli the Berlin Congress lield its first 
sitting, tlie news of the anproaeli of General Stolietoirs Mission reached 
Kabul. The Russians hoi>e<l that tlie Mission might inlluence the decision of 
the Berlin Congress, and although its des|»atch was repudiated hy the Imperial 
Government at St. Petersburg, it was sulmMjueutly ascertaineil on excellent 
authority that tlie project of sending a Mission to Kabul was discussed three 
times at the Council of Ministers, and, according to a statement in the 
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On the eve of the day that the Mission entered Kabul, Stolietoff 
received a despatch from General Kauffmann giving him the heads of 
the Berlin Treaty, with the following commentary in the handwriting 
of the Governor- General himself: ‘If the nows be true, it is indeed 
melancholy adding, however, that the Congress had finished its 
sittings, and that, therefore, the Envoy in his negotiations with the 
Amir had better refrain from arranging any distinct measures, or 
making any positive promises, and ‘ not go generally as far as ivoulil 
have been advisable if war with England had been threatened^ 
Evidently these instructions greatly modified the basis of Stolietoff’s 
negotiations with Sher Ali ; for, although the Russians deny that an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Afghan Ruler was contem- 
plated, it seems probable, from the tone of Kaiiffinann’s despatch, that 
the Envoy’s instructions w’cre elastic enough to admit of such an 
arrangement Inid the circumstances of the case made it desirable — 
e.g.^ had the Berlin Congress failed to establish peace in Europe. 

In telegraphing to the Secretary of State an account of these pro- 
ceeduigs at Kabul, the Viceroy requested explicit instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Government as to whether this conduct on the part of Russia 
and Afghanistan was to be left to the Government of India to deal with 
as a matter between it and the Amir, or whether, having regard to 
Russia’s formal promises, it would be treated as an Imperial question 
‘ In the former case,’ he concluded, ‘ I shall propose, witli your approval, 
to insist on an immediate suitable reception of a British Mission.’ 

Lord Lytton's proposition was approved of by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and a letter* was at once written by the Viceroy to the 


Jourmd de St. Fetcrshmmj. orders were sent in Aj>ril, 1878, to Oeiienil 
Kauflinann regarding its desj>atcli. Al>out tlie siiinc time, the Kussian 
Minister of War proposed that the Army of the Caucasus should be transferred 
bodily across the Caspian to Astrabad, wliencc tlie troops wouhl march in two 
columns 011 Herat ; wliile three columns, amounting in tlio aggregate to 
14,000 men, were to move dire(-t upon the Oxus from Turkestan. Tlie main 
jiart of this scheme was never carried into effect, ]>rohahly from its being 
found too great an undertaking at a time when Russia had scarcely obtaineil 
a footing beyond the Caspian, l>ut the minor movement was partially carried 
out. The largest of the three columns, under Kaulfmann’s own comniand, 
moved from Tashkent, through SamarkamI, to .Jam, the most southern point 
of the Kussian possessions at that time, and within ten marches of Kilif, the 
main ferry over the Oxus. There it remaine<l for some w(*eks, when it returned 
to Tashkent, the Afghan exiicdition being abandoned in consequence of the 
Treaty of Berlin having been signed. 

* ‘Simla, 

‘ 1‘ifh August, 1878. 

‘The authentic intelligence which I have Li tely received of the course of 
recent events at Kabul and in the countries bordering on Afghanistan has 
rendered it necessary that I should comrauniciito fully and without reserve 
with your Highness ujk)!! matters of importance which concern the interests 
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Amir, announcing that a Mission would shortly be despatched to 
Kabul with General Sir Neville Chamberlain, at that time Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Madras, as its responsible head. 

Major Cavagnari was at the same time directed to inform the 
authorities at Kabul that the object of the Mission was altogether 
friendly, and that a refusal to grant it a free passage and safe conduct, 
such as had been accorded to the Itussian Envoy, would be considered 
as an act of open hostility. 

Intimation of the Viceroy’s intentions reached Kabul on the 17th 
August, the day on which the Amir’s favourite son, Abdulla .Jan, died. 
This untoward event was taken advantage of to delay answering the 
Viceroy’s letter, but it was not allowed in any way to interfere with the 
progress of the negotiations with Russia. When these were completed, 
Stolietoff inquired from Slier Ali whether he meant to receive the 
English Mission, whereupon the Amir asked for the General’s advice 
in the matter. Stolietoff, Avhilc replying somewhat evasively, gave 
Sher Ali to understand that the simultaneous presence of Embassies 
from two countries in almost hostile relations with each other would 
not be quite convenient, upon which Ilis Highness decided not to allow 
the British IMission to enter Afghanistan. This decision, however, was 
not communicated to the Viceroy, and on the 21st September the 
Mission* marched out of Peshawar and encamped at Jamrud, three 
miles short of the Kyber Pass. 

of India and of Afghanistan. For this reason, I have considered it expedient 
to depute a special and eontidential British Envoy of higli rank, who is known 
to your Highness— liis Excellency (leneral Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most llonourablo Order of tlie Bath, Knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Exulted Order of the Star of India, Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the Madras Army— to visit your Highness immediately at Kabul, 
in order that he may converse |>ersonally with your Highness regarding these 
urgent alhiirs. It appears certain that they can best be arranged for the 
welfare and tranquillity of both States, and for the lueservation of friendship 
between the two Governments, by a full and frank sUitemcnt of the present 
position. This letter is therefore .sent in advance to your Highness by the 
hand of Nawab Gholain Hus-sein Khan, C.S.I., a faithful and honoured SiiHiar 
of my Government, who will exjdain all necessary details as to the time and 
manner of the Envoy’s visit. It is asked that your Highness may be pleased 
to issue commands to your Sinlars, and to all other authorities in Afghanistan, 
upon the route between Peshawar and Kabul, that they shall make, without 
any delay, whatever arrangements are necessary and juojx'r for elfeetively 
securing to my Envoy, the representative of a friendly Power, duo safe 
conduct and suitable accommodation according to his dignity, while jmssing 
with his retinue through the dominions of your Highness. 

‘ I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for your Highness, and 
to subscribe myself.’ 

* The Mission was composed of General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. ; Major Cavagnari, C.S.I. ; Surgeon -Major Bellew, O.S.I. ; Major 
0. St. John, K.E. ; Captain St. V. Hammick, 43rd Foot ; Captain F. Onslow, 
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In consequence of the extremely hostile attitude of the Amir, and the 
very unsatisfactory reply received from General Faiz Mahomed Khan, 
commanding the Afghan troops in the Kyber Pass, to a letter* ho had 
written a few days before, Sir Neville Chamberlain suspected that the 
advance of the ^Mission would be opposed, and, in order ‘ to reduce to a 
minimum any indignity that might be offered to our Government,’ he 
deputed Major Cavagnari to ride on with a few sowars to Ali Masjid, a 
fort ten miles beyond the mouth of the Pass, and demand leave for the 
Mission to proceed. 

Madras Cavalry ; Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, Central India Horse ; 
Maharaj Pertap Sing of Jo<lh|)nr ; and Sirdar Ohed Ulla Khan, of Tonk. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. Jenkins and Captain W. Battyc were with the escort. 

* ‘ Pi:.SHAWAH, 

‘lo/A St’pfnjihrr, 1878. 

(After compliments.) ‘I write to inform you that, by eommand of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, a frieiHll}' Mission of 
British officers, with a suitable escort, is about to juoceed to Kabul through 
the Khybcr Pass, and intimation of the despatch of this Mission has been 
duly communicated to His Highness the Amir l)y the hand of the Nawab 
Ghulam Hussein Khan. 

‘ I hear that an otlieial from Kabul has recently visited you at Ali Masjid, 
and he has doul)tless instructed you in accordance with His Highness the 
Amir’s commands. As, however, information lias now been received that 
you have summoned from Peshawar the Khybcr heailmen with whom we were 
making arrangements for the safe conduct of the British Mission through the 
Khvber Pass, I therefore ^vrite to impure from you whether, in accordance 
with the instructions you have rceei\ed, you are pre[»ared to guarantee the 
.safety of the British Mission to Daka or not ; and 1 ro(piest tliat a clear reply 
to this inquiry may be sjieedily communi< ated by the liand of the bearer of 
this letter, as I cannot <lelay my departure from Peshawar. It is well known 
that the Khylicr t> ibes are in receipt of allowances from the Kabul Govern- 
ment, and also, like other indejiendent tribes on this front ii'r, have ndations 
with the llritish (hn'crnment. It may be well to let you know that when the 
present negotiations were o[>cned with the Khyber tribes, it was solely with 
the object of arranging with them for the safe conduct of the British Mission 
through the Khyber Pass, in the same manner as was done in regard to the 
desjiattdi of our Agent, the Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan ; ami the tribes 
were given clearly to umlerstand that these negotiations wen* in no w'ay 
intended to ])rejudice their relations with His Highness the Amir, as it was 
well known that the object of the British Mission was altog<*lher of a friendly 
character to His Highness the Amir and the. peojje of Afghanistan. 

‘I trust that, in acconlance with the instructions you have received from 
His Highness the Amir, your rejdy to this letter will be satisfactory, and that 
it will contain the re<piired assurances that the Mi.ssion will be safely con- 
ducted to Daka. I shall exqM'ct to receive your reply to this letter not later 
than the ]8th instant, so plea.se iinderstfind that the matter is most urgimt. 

‘ But at the same time, it is my duty to inform you, iji a frank and friendly 
manner, that if your answer is not what I trust it will be, or if you delay to 
send an early reply, I shall liave no alternative but to make whatever arrange- 
ments may seem to me Is-st for carrying out the instructions 1 have received 
from my own Government 
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When within a mile of the fort, Cavagnari was met by a body of 
Afridis, who warned him that the road ahead was blocked by Afghans, 
and that if he ventured further ho would be fired upon. On this 
Cavagnari halted, and while in the act of writing a letter to Faiz 
Mahomed, complaining of the treatment he had met with, and in- 
forming him that he and his companions intended to proceed until fired 
upon, an act the responsibility for which would rest with tlie Amir’s 
representatives, a message was brought him from Faiz ]\ra}iomcd to the 
effect that he w’as coming to meet him, and would hear anything he 
had to communicate. 

The interview took place near a water-mill on the right bank of the 
stream which flows under Ali Masjid. T have several times since 
ridden past the spot and pictured to myself the meeting between the 
British political officer and the Afghan (leneral. It was a meeting of 
most portentous moment, for its result would mean peace or war. 

Faiz ^rahoined’s bearing was perfectly courteous, but he made it 
clear that he did not intend to permit the ISIission to pass, explaining 
tliat ho was only acting as a sentry under instructions from Kabul, and 
that ho was bound to resist the entrance of the Mission into Afghan 
territory with all the force at his disposal. He spoke with considerable 
warmth, and told Ca\agnari that but for their personal friendship he 
would, in obedience to the Amir’s orders, have shot down him and his 
escort. 

Faiz Mahomed’s followers were not so respectful in their bearing as 
their Chief, and their manner warned Cavagnari that it was unad- 
visable to prolong tlie conversation ; he, therefore, took leave of the 
Afghan General, and returned to Jainrud. The Mission was dissolved,* 
our Agent at Kabul was ordered to return to India, and Cavagnari was 
instructed to remain at Peshawar and arrange for alienating the Afridis 
in the Khybcr from the Amir’s interests. 

In reporting these circumstances to the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India expressed their regret that this final endeavour 
on their part to arrive at some definite understanding with the Amir 
of Kabul should have been thus met witli repudiation and affront, and 
concluded their despatch in the following words : ‘ The repulse of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain by Sher Ali at his frontier while the liussian 

* 111 a letter to T.ord Lytton reporting the rebiilV the Mission had en- 
countered, (leneral ( 'Inunheiiain wrote : ‘No man was ever more anxious than 
I to Tireservo peace; and secure friendly solution, and it was only when I 
plainly saw the Amir's fixed intention to drive ns into a corner that I told 
you we must either sink into a position of merely obeying his behests on all 
points or stand on our rights and risk rupture. Nothing could have beiui 
more distinct, nothing more humiliating to the dignity of the British Crown 
and nation ; and I believe that but for the decision a ml tact of Cavagnari at 
one period of the interview, the lives of the British oflicers and the Native 
following were in considerable danger.’ 
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emissaries are still at his capital has proved the inutility of diplomatic 
expedients, and has deprived the Amir of all claim upon our further 
forbearance.’ 

It had been arranged that, if it were unfortunately found to bo 
necessary to support political efforts by military measures, two columns 
should be mobilized, one at Sukkur on the Indus, for an advance in 
the direction of Kandahar, the other at Kohat for operations in the 
Kuram Viilley, and that I was to have command of the latter. As 
soon, therefore, as the tidings of Sir Neville’s repulse was received, I 
started from Simla to be on the spot in case the proposal to employ 
force should be sanctioned by the authorities in England. 

Between the time of my leaving Simla and my arrival at Kohat on 
the 9th October, it was decided to employ a third column to make a 
demonstration in the direction of the Khyber for the purpose of clear- 
ing the Amir’s troops out of the pass.* 

The formation of this column was no doubt a wise move, as the 
Afghans were holding Ali Masjid, the spot on which the insult had 
been offered to our Envoy, and the presence of a force on this line 
would tend to relieve the pressure against my column ; but looked at 
from my point of view, this third column was not quite so desirable, 
as it involved the withdrawal of three of my most efficient regiments, 
and the transfer of a large number of my transport animals to the 
Khyber for its use. There was some consolation, however, in the fact 
that my old friend Major-General Sir Samuel Browne, who had been 
named for the command in the Kliyber, was to be the gainer by my 
loss. 

Major-General Donald Stewart, who was in England, was telc- 
graplied for to command the Kandahar column, the advanced portion 
of which, it was intended, should push on under Major-General 
Biddulph to strengthen Quetta. 

The long-expected reply f from the Amir to the Viceroy’s letter of 


* Tlie approximate strength of the tlirec columns was as follows : 



Oj/kerH. 

Men. 

Guns, 

I. Tlie Kandaliar Field Force 


12,599 

78 

II. Tlie Kuram Field Force 

... llli 

(;,519 

18 

III. The Peshawar Valley Fiehl Force 

... 325 

15,854 

48 


70() 

35,002 

144 


t ‘Kauul, 

‘ m October, 1878. 

(After compliments. ) ‘Your Excellency’s desjMitch regarding the sending 
of a friendly Mission has been received through Nawab Gliolam Hussein 
Klian ; I understand its |>ur|K)rt, but the Nawal) had not yet an audience, 
nor ha^i your Excelh ncy’s letters been by me when a communication was 
receive<i to the a<ldres8 of iny servant, Mirza Habibulla Klian, from the 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and w'as read. I arn astonished and dismayed by 
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the 14th August was received at Simla on the 19th October. Its tone 
was considered extremely discourteous ; it contained no apology for 
the public affront offered to the British Government, and indicated no 
desire for improved relations. 

The reply was at once communicated to the Secretary of State, who 
was further informed that the Government of India proposed the 
following measures : — 

The immediate issue of a manifesto which should define the cause 
of offence, declare a friendly disposition towards the Afghan people 
and reluctance to interfere in their internal affairs, and should fix the 
whole responsibility of what might happen upon the Amir. 

An advance into the Ivuram valley as soon as the force at Kohat was 
ready to move. 

The expulsion of the Afghan troops holding the Kliyber Pass. 

An advance from Quetta into Pishin, or, if necessary, to Kandahar. 

Lord Cranbrook (wlio had succeeded the Marquis of Salisbury as 
Secretary of State for India) replied* that he did not consider matters 
to be at present ripe for taking tlie extreme measures recommended 
by the Government of India, and that, before crossing the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, a letter shotild be addressed to the Amir demanding, in 
temperate language, an apolog^% and the acceptance of a permanent 
Mission within Afglian limits; that sufficient time should be given for 


this letter, written threateningly to a well-intentioned friend, replete with 
contentions, and yet nominally regarding a friendly MivSsion. Coming thus 
by force, what result, or j)rolit, or fruit, could come of it? Following this, 
throe other lettei-s from aitove-mciitioned source, in the very same strain, 
addressed to my oflicials, have been perused by me. Thus, during a period 
of a few days several letters from that (juarter have all been before me, and 
none of them have been free from barsh (^.xjuessions and hard words, repugnant 
to courte.sy and j>oliteness, and in tone, contrary to the ways of friendshi[) and 
intercourse. L<»oking to the fact that I am at this time assaulted by atllietion 
and grief at the hand of fate, and that great trouble has possessed my soul, in 
the otliciuls of the Ilritish (Joveriiment patience and silencf; would have been 
sj)ecially becoming. Ivet your Fxcellency take into consideration this harsh 
and breathless haste with which the desired obji'ct and j)lacc of conference 
have been seized upon, and how the ollicials of the Government have been led 
into discussion ami subjection to rei>roach. There is some difference between 
this and the June, road of friendship and goodwill. In alluding to those 
writings of the oflicials of the oj»j)osite Government which have emanafiMl 
from them, and are at this time in the possession of niy own oflicials, the 
latter have in no resjioct desired to sliow enmity or oj*positioii towards the 
Hritish Government, nor, indeed, do they with any other Power desire enmity 
or strife ; but when any other Power, without cause or reason, shows animosity 
towards this Government, the matter is loft in the hands of God. and to His 
will. The esteemed Nawab Gholam Hu.ssein Khan, the bearer of this desjmtch, 
has, in acconlaiice with written instructions received from the British Govern- 
ment, asked for j)erinission to retire, and it has been granted.’ 

* 2r)th October. 
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the receipt of a reply to this letter (the text of which was to be tele- 
graphed to Lord Cranbrook for approval before despatch), and that 
meanwhile the massing of troops should be continued, and adequate 
forces assembled at the various points where the frontier would be 
crossed if war were declared. The Secretary of State went on to say ; 
* There must be no mistake at to our show of power to enforce what 
we require ; this locus penitenti(B should be allowed before hostile acts 
are committed against the Amir.’ 

These instructions were carried out, and on the 30th October the 
ultimatum was despatched to Sher Ali, informing him that, unless his 
acceptance of the conditions were received by the Viceroy not later 
than the 20th November, he would be treated by the British Govern- 
ment as a declared enemy. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

It was a proud, albeit a most anxious, moment for me when I assumed 
command of the Kuram Field Force ; though a local Major-General, 
I was only a Major in my regiment, and save for a sliort experience 
on one occasion in Lushai, I had never had an opportunity of com- 
manding troops in the field. Earnestly longing for success, I was^ 
intensely interested in ascertaining the qualities of those who were to 
aid me in achieving it. To this end I lost no time in taking stock of 
the several officers and corps who w'cre to be associated with me, some 
of whom were personally knowm to me, while others I had never met 
before ; and in endeavouring to satisfy myself as to their qualifications 
and fitness for their several posts, I could not help feeling that they 
must be equally anxious as to my capability for command, and that 
the inspection must be of nearly as great moment to them as to me. 

The results of a very close investigation were tolerably satisfactory, 
but there were weak points in my armour which gave me grave cause 
for anxiety. 

I came to the conclusion that the force was not numerically strong 
enough for the very difficult task before it — in the first instance, the 
occupation of the Kuram valley and the expulsion of all Afghan 
garrisons south of the Shutargardan Pass, and in the second, as oppor- 
tunity might offer, the pushing my reconnaissances into the Khost 
valley, and, if military considerations would admit, the dislodging the 
Amir’s administration from that tract of country, so as to prevent the 
Kabul Goveniment drawing supplies from it. Finally, I was directed 
to explore the roads leading to the unknown region beyond Khost. 

The Shutargardan was not less than IBO miles from Kohat, tht 
garrison of which station would, on my departure, be reduced to 
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minimum, and Bawal Pindi, the nearest place from which aid could 
be procured, was 180 miles still further off, separated from Kohat by 
an execrable road and the swiftly- flowing river Indus, crossed by a 
precarious bridge of boats. It had to be taken into account also that 
the various Afridi tribes were watching their opportunity, and at the 
first favourable moment, in common with the tribesmen nearer Kuram, 
they might be expected to take advantage of our weakness and attack 
our convoys and the small posts which had necessarily to be estab- 
lished along our line of communication. 

The attitude of the Mahomedan sepoys, of whom there were large 
numbers in four out of my six Native Infantry regiments, was also a 
cause of considerable anxiety ; for I was aware that they were not 
altogether happy at the prospect of taking part in a- war against their 
co-religionist, the Ruler of Afghanistan, and that the muUas were 
already urging them to desert our cause. 

Furthermore, I discovered that my only British Infantry Regiment, 
the 2nd Battalion of the 8th Foot, was sickly to a degree, and there- 
fore in an unserviceable condition. It was largely composed of quite 
young, unacclimatized soldiers, peculiarly susceptible to fever — that 
terrible scourge which fills the hospitals of our Punjab stations in the 
autumn of each year. I rode out to meet the battalion on its way into 
Kohat, and was liorrified to see the long line of doolies and ambulance- 
carts by wliich it was accompanied. 

The inefficient state of the transport added to my anxieties. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties experienced in former campaigns from the 
same cause, the Government had neglected to take any steps for the 
organization of a proper transport service while we were at peace ; 
consequently, v.hen everything should have been ready for a start, 
confusion reigned supreme in this all-important department. Large 
numbers of camels, mules, and bullocks arrived daily, picked up at 
exorbitant prices from anyone who would supply them ; but most of 
these animals were quite unfit to enter upon the hard work of a cam- 
paign, and with a totally inexperienced and quite insutficient staff of 
officers to supervise them, it was evident tiiat the majority must 
8UC(5umb at an early date. 

Hardly had I realized these shortcomings in the constitution and 
equipment of my column than I received intelligence which led me to 
believe that the Afghans would hold the Peiwor Kotal (the pass leading 
into Afghanistan over the range of mountains bounding the Kuram 
valley) in great strength, and were determined to oppose our advance 
at this point. Under these circumstances I felt myself justified in 
representing to the powders at Simla that I considered the number of 
troops at my disposal inadequate for the task they w'ere expected to 
perform, which representation resulted in tlio 28rd Pioneers, whose 
transfer to the Khyber column had been under consideration, being 
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left with me, and the 72nd Highlanders, a battery of Field Artillery, 
and the 28th Punjab Infantry, being sent to Kohat. Of these, how- 
ever, I was allowed to take on with me only one wing of the 72nd, 
half the battery, and the 28th Punjab Infantry; and the last-named 
regiment I could hardly consider as part of my force, for when we 
should arrive at Thai, our furthest frontier post, it would have to be 
dropped, with a wing of the 6th Punjab Cavalry and No. 2 Mountain 
Battery, to garrison that place. 

This small reinforcement was not given to me without considerable 
demur on the part of the military authorities, who had made up their 
minds that the Kuram column would meet with slight, if any, 
opposition, and that the chief stand would be made in the Khyber. 
Lord Lytton, however, supported my appeal, as did Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, who was then acting as MUitary Member of Council, 
and who had personal knowledge of the great natural strength of the 
Peiwar Kotal position. 

I next turned my attention to the transport, and endeavoured by all 
the means I could think of to render it more efficient. A certain 
portion of it I placed in regimental charge ; I had the men instructed 
in loading and unloading, and I took great care that the animals were 
not overladen. 

Happily, I had a very able staff. Major Galbraith, the Assistant- 
Adjutant-General, though new to the work, proved exceptionally good, 
and Captain Badcock, the chief Commissariat officer, and Major 
oodett and Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, officers of the Quartennaster- 
General’s department, whom I had myself selected, I could thoroughly 
depend upon. 

As regards my own personal staff I was equally lucky. Captain 
Pretyman of the R.A. being my A.D.C., and Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlain, of the Central India Horse, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Villiers, of the Grenadier Guards, my Orderly officers. 

As political adviser I liad with me an old friend and sclioolfellow. 
Colonel Garrow Waterfield, Commissioner of Peshawar, who brought 
with him a large following of Native gentlemen connected with the 
frontier, by whom he thought our intercourse with the tribesmen 
would be assisted. With scarcely an exception they proved loyal, and 
throughout the campaign helped me materially. 

Knowing how important it was to secure the interest of the Chiefs 
and Khans of the border on our side, especially those who had 
influence in the Kuram valley, we lost no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them while we were at Kohat. They were friendly 
and full of promises, but it was clear that the amount of assistance to 
be given by them depended on whether or not our occupation of 
Kuram was to be permanent, and on this important point I solicited 
definite instructions. I reported to the Commander-in-Chief that, 
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from all I had learnt, the advent of a British force would be welcomed 
by the people, provided they understood that it was the forerunner of 
annexation ; that in this case we should be regarded as deliverers, and 
all the resources of the country would be placed at our disposal ; but 
if the people were led to believe that the force would be withdrawn 
when our work was finished, and that they would be again handed 
over to the tender mercies of the Kabul Government, we must expect 
no aid from them, as they would naturally dread the resentment of 
their Afghan rulers. 

In reply, I was informed that I could assure the people of Kuram 
that our occupation would be permanent; and my being enabled to 
make this promise was undoubtedly the explanation of the friendly 
reception we met with on entering the valley, and the cause of my 
receiving at the same time a letter from the Chief of the Turis (the 
inhabitants of the Kuram valley), inquiring when we might be 
expected, as they were suffering greatly from the tyranny of the 
Afghan Government, and were anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
British. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

By the 16th November my column* (consisting of 1,345 British, an ^ 
3,990 Native soldiers, with 13 guns) was concentrated at Thai, ana on 
the 20th — the limit of time given to the Amir — no reply having been 
vouchsafed to the Viceroy’s ultimatum, orders were issued to the three 
columns to advance the next day.f 

* The details of the column are given in the Appendix. 

t On the 30th November a subordinate otliccr of the Kabul Government 
reached Sir Samuel Browne’s camn at Daka, and delivered the following letter 
from the Amir to the address of tne Viceroy ; 

‘From his Highness the Amir of Kabul to the Viceroy of India, 

‘Kabul, \Wi November y 1878. 

‘ Be it known to your F.xccllency that I have received, and read from 
beginning to end, the friendly letter which your Excellency has sent, in reply 
to the letter I despatched by Nawab Ghiilam Hussein Khan. With regard to 
the expressions used bv your Excellency in the beginning of your letter, 
referring to the friendly character of the Mission and the goodwill of the 
British Government, I leave it to your Excellency, whose wisdom and justice 
are universally admitted, to decide whether any reliance can be placed upon 
goodwill, if it be evidenced by words only. But if, on the other hand, good- 
will really consists of deeds and actions, then it has not been manifested by 
the various wishes tliat have been expressed, and tlie proposals that have 
been made by British officials during the last few yeai'S to officials of this God- 
granted Government— proposals which, from their nature, it was impossible 
lor them to comply with. 

* One of these proposals referred to my dutiful son, the ill-starred wretch, 

28-2 
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The Kuram valley, from which my force received its designation, is 
about 60 allies long, and from 3 to 10 miles wide. On every side rise 
high and magnificently-wooded mountains, those on the north and east 
being the most lofty and precipitous, while on the north-west projects 
the spur which runs down from Sika Ham, the highest peak of the 

Mahomed Yakub Khan, and was contained in a letter addressed by the 
ollicials of the Britisli Governnient to tho Britisli Agent tlien residing in 
Kabul. It was written in that letter tliat, “if the said Yakub Khan be 
released and set at liberty, our friendship with the Afghan Government will 
be firml}* cemented, but that otherwise it wdll not.” 

‘ There are several other grounds of cornjdaint of similar nature, which 
contain no evidence of goodwill, but winch, on tho contrary, were eliective in 
increasing the aversion and apprelicnsion already entertained by the subjects 
of this God-gianted Gov’crnnient. 

‘ With regard to my refiml to receive the British Mission, your Excellency 
has stated that it would aj»}»ear from my conduct that 1 was actuated by 
feelings of direct hostility towaids the British Government. 

‘ I assure your Excellency that, on the contrary, the ollicials of this God- 
gmnted Government, in repulsing the Mission, were not inlluenceil by any 
hostile or inijnieal feelings towards the British Government, nor did they 
intend that any insult or affront should he ollcred. But they were afraid 
that the independence of this. Governnient might be affected by the arrival 
of the Mission, anil that the friendship which has now existed between the 
two Governments for several years might be annihilated. 

* A paragraph in your Excellency’s letter corroboratc.s the statement which 
they have made to this Governnient. Tlu; feelings of apprehension which 
were aroused in the mind.s of the people of Afghanistan by the mere announce- 
ment of the intention of the British Government to semi a Mission to Kalml, 
before the Mission itself bad actually started or arrived at Peshawar, have 
subsequenth" been fully justilie<l by the statement in your Excellency’s letter, 
that I should be lield responsible for any injury that might hefall Ihe tribes 
who acted as guides to the Mission, .and that I should be called ujiou to pay 
compensation to them for any loss they rtiight have suiferetl ; and that if, at 
any time, the.se tribc.s should meet with ill-trcatincnt at my hands, the British 
Government would at once take steps to juotcct them. 

‘Ibid tlic.se appri'hensions ]uoved ground Ic.ss, ami had the. ohjcct of tho 
Mi.ssion been really friendly, and no force or threats of violence n.sed, the 
Mission would, as a m.atter of course, have been allowed a free |*assage, as 
such Mi.s.sions are customary and of frequent oecurrems* between allied SUte.s. 
I am now .sincerely stating my own feelings when I .say that this Govern- 
ment has maintained, and always will maiutain, the former friendship which 
existeil between the two Governments, and cherishes no feelings of hostility 
and opfiosition towards the British Govern ment. 

‘ It is also incumbent ujion the ollicials of tlic British Government that, 
out of respect and consideiation for the greatness and cmineiico of their own 
Government, they should not consent to iiillict any injury U])on tlieir well- 
disposed neighlxiurs, and to impose the burden of grievous trouble.s ujion the 
slioulders of their sincere friend.s. But, on tlie contrary, tliey should exert 
themselves to maintain tho friendly feelings wliich have hitherto exiateti 
towards this God-grante<I Goveniment, in order that tho relations between 
the two Governments may remain on the same footing os before ; and if, in 
acjcordancc with tlic custom of allied States, the British Government should 
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Sufed Koh range, upwards of 14,000 feet high. This spur forms the 
boundary between Kuram and Afghanistan, and is crossed by the 
Peiwar Kotal. A river, which varies from 100 to 500 yards in width, 
flows through the valley, and the road, or, rather, track, which existed 
in 1878, ran for the most part along its rocky bed. In the winter 
months the depth of tho water nowhere exceeded three feet, except 
after heavy rain, and although the stream was rather swift, it could 
usually be forded with very little risk. Tho valley itself had a bleak 
and deserted appearance, save in the immediate vicinity of the few and 
widely-scattered villages, around which were clustered fruit trees and 
patches of cultivation. 

For six weeks the thoughts of every one in the force had been turned 
towards Kuram, consequently there was considerable excitement when 
at 3 a.in. on the 21st November the leading troops crossed the river 
into Afghan territory and encamped eight miles from Thai. The next 
morning we marched fifteen miles farther up the valley to Hazir Pir, 
where we halted for one day to improve the road (in some places im- 
practicable for guns and transport) and to allow of the rear part of the 
column closing up. As we proceeded on our way, the headmen from 
the different villages came out to welcome ui^ and on arriving at Hazir 
Pir wo found a plentiful repast awaiting us spread under the shade of 
some trees. Knives and forks were evidently considered unnecessary 
adjuncts by our entertainers, so I unhesitatingly took my first lesson 
in eating roast kid and pillaued chicken without their aid. 

On tho 24th we marched to tho Darwazai defile, and the next day 
proceeded through it to Kuram, forty-eight miles from Thai. We 
found the fort evacuated -by the Afglians, who had left behind one 
6-pounder gun. 

Notwithstanding tho proffers of assistance I had received, I could get 
no reliable information as to the whereabouts of tlie enemy ; from one 
account I was led to believe that they were in full retreat, from another 
that they were being strongly reinforced. So, to find out the truth, I 
reconnoitred as far as the cantonment of Habib Kila, fifteen miles 


desire to send a purely friendly and temporary Mission to this country, with 
a small CvScort, not exceeding twenty or thirty men, similar to that which 
attended the Russian Mission, this servant of God will not oppose its 
progress. ’ 

It was ascertained that this messenger had come to Basawal on the 
22nd November, when, liearing of tlie ca|>turo of Ali Masjid by Biitish 
troops, he immediately returned to Kabul. The Amir’s letter, though dated 
tlie 19th November, was believed to have been re-written at Kabul after the 
news of the fall of Ali Masjid. Tho text of this letter was telegraphed to 
the Secretary of State on the 7th Deccniher ; in reply Lord Cranbrook jwinted 
out that tho letter evaded all tho requirements specified in the Viceroy’s 
ultimatum, and could not have been accepted even if it had reached him 
before the 20th November. 
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ahead, and there ascertained that the Afghan army, consisting (it was 
said) of 18,000 men and eleven guns, had left the place only a short 
time before, and was then moving into position on the Peiwar Kotal. 

Depot hospitals were formed at Kuram, and all our surplus stores and 
baggage were left there with the following garrison : Two guns of F/A, 
Royal Horse Artillery, half of G/d, R.A., the squadron 10th Hussars, 
one squadron 12th Bengal Cavalry, and the company of Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, besides all the sick and weakly men of the column. 

At 5 a.m. on the 28th the remainder of the force, with the exception 
of the troops who had been dropped at the several halting-places to keep 
open our line of communication, marched towards the Peiwjir. 

The stars were still shining when w’o started, but it was very dark, 
and we were chilled to the bone by a bree^ie blowing straight off the 
snows of the Sufed Koh ; towards sunrise it died away, and W'as 
followed by oppressive heat and clouds of dust. Our progress was slow, 
for the banks of the numerous nullas which intersect the valleys had to 
be ramped before the guns and baggage could pass over them. 

On reaching Habib Kila, intelligence was again brouglit that the 
Amir’s troops were in disorderly retreat, and had abandoned their guns 
at the foot of the pass. I«at once pushed a reconnaissance in force up 
the south-eastern slopes of the mountain under the command of Colonel 
Gordon,* of the 29th Punjab Infantry, who discovered that, so far from 
the enemy having abandoned their guns, they had taken up an 
extremely strong position on the pass, from which they fired on the 
reconnaissance party as it advanced, wounding one British, one Native 
officer! and nine men. 

As the Afghans seemed inclined to press Gordon, two guns were 
brought into action, and, to cover his retirement, I sent out the 5th 
Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugh, who skilfully effected 
this object with the loss of only one Gurkha wounded. 

Gordon brought me back the valuable piece of information that no 
further advance in that direction was possible, save in single file — 
valuable because, had I attempted a front attack, the sacrifice of life 

* Now General J. Gordon, C. B., Assistant Military Secretary, Ilorso 
Guards. 

f The Native oflicer wjis Sul ladar Major Aziz Khan, a fine old soldier who 
hmi seen hard work with his regiment during the Mutiny, and in many a 
frontier experlition. Ho twice c)blaine<l the Order of M(*rit for bravery in tho 
field, and for his markcfl gallantry on one occasion he IumI received a sword 
of honour and a khilat (a dress of honour or other present bestowed os a 
mark of distinction). Aziz Khan was shot tlirough the knee, and after a few 
days the wound beruime so bad tlm Doctors told him that, unless he submitted 
to amputation, or consented to take some stimulants in the sliajw of wine, ho 
would die of mortification. Aziz Khan, who was a strict and orthodox 
Mahomedan, replied that, as both remedies were contrary to the proccjits of 
the religion by which he hud guided his life, he would accc'pt death rather 
than disobey them. He died accordingly. 
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must have been enormous, even if the attack had proved successful, the 
possibility of which I still greatly doubt. 

Our tents not having arrived, the force prepared to bivouac ; but our 
position proving untenable, from being within range of the Afghan 
shells, we moved a mile to the rear. Strong piquets were posted on the 
neighbouring heights, and the night passed without further inter- 
ruption. 

We halted the two following days. Men and cattle were exhausted 
from their fatiguing marches, and supplies had to be brought up before 
wo could advance further; besides, I required time to look about 
mo before making up my mind how the Peiwar Kotal could most 
advantageously be attacked. 

It was, indeed, a formidable position — a great deal more formidable 
than I had expected— on the summit of a mountain rising abruptly 
2,000 feet above us, and only approachable by a narrow, steep, and 
rugged path, flanked on either side by precipitous spurs jutting out like 
huge bastions, from which an overwhelming fire could be brought to 
bear on the assailants. The mountain on the enemy’s right did not 
look much more promising for moving troops, and I could only hope 
that a way uught be found on their left by which their flank could be 
turned. The country, however, in that direction wa^ screened from 
view by spurs covered with dense forests of deodar. 

I confess to a feeling very nearly akin to despair when I gazed at 
the apparently impregnable position towering above us, occupied, as 
I could discern through my telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a 
large number of guns. 

My Chief Engineer, Colonel Perkins,* made a reconnaissance, which 
only too surely confirmed Gordon’s opinion ; and he further ascertained 
that a deep ravine lay between the ground occupied by our piquets on 
the north and the kotal, so that an attack on the enemy’s immediate 
left seemed as hopeless as on his right, or to his front. 

On the afternoon of the 29th I sent my Quartermaster- General, 
Major Collett, with his assistant, Captain Carr, and a small escort, to 
the top of a hill, which lay to the right rear of our camp, from which 
they were able to get a fairly good view of the surrounding country. 
Collett reported that; so far as he could judge, it seemed likely that, as 
I had hoped, the enemy’s left might be turned by a route over what 
was known as the Spingawi Kotal, where it had been ascertained that 
some Afghan troops were posted. This was encouraging, but before I 
could finally decide on adopting this line of attack, it was expedient 
to find out whether it was practicable for troops, and w'hether the 
kotal itself was held in great strength. Accordingly, early next 
morning, Collett was again despatched to make a closer reconnaissance 
of the bpingawi approaches. 

* Now General Sir iEneas Perkins, K.C.B. 
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While all this was going on, I did everything I could think of to 
prevent what was in my mind being suspected by the enemy or, indeed, 
by my own troops. Each day more than once, accompanied b}^ an 
imposing number of officers and a considerable escort, I climbed the 
lofty spur by which a direct attack would have to be covered, and 
everyone in camp was made to believe that an attack in this direction 
was being prepared for. I was particularly careful to have this idea 
impressed on the Turis and the Afghan camel-drivers, by whom the 
enemy were pretty sure to be informed of what was going on ; and 
also on the Mahomedan sepoys, 'whom I suspected of being half- 
hearted. I confided my real plan to only three people, my two senior 
staff-officers, Galbraith and Collett, and my A.D.C., Pretyman, for I 
knew, from the nature of the country, that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, the way must be difficult and circuitous, and itspasssige 
must occupy several hours ; and that if the Afghans got wind of the 
contemplated movement, and should attack my small force while on 
the march and divided, defeat if not annihilation would be inevitable, 
for the surrounding tribes would be certain to join against us if once 
they believed us to be in difficulties. 

I had heard that the smallness of the column was being freely 
commented on. and discussed; indeed, people in Kuram did not care 
to disguise their belief that we were hastening to our destruction. 
Even the women taunted us. When they saw the little Gurkhas for 
the first time, they exclaimed : ‘ Is it possible that these beardless boys 
think they can fight Afghan warriors ?’ They little suspected that the 
brave spirits which animated those small forms made them more than 
a match for the most stalwart Afghan. There was no hiding from 
ourselves, however, that the force was terribly inadequate for the 
work to be done. But done it must be. A retirement was not to be 
thought of, and delay would only add to our difficulties, as the Afghans 
were daily being reinforced from Kabul, and we lieard of still further 
additions of both Artillery and Infantry being on their way. 

Collett returned soon after noon on the 80th ; he had done admirably 
and brought me most useful infonnation, tlie result of which was that 
I determined tQ adopt the Spingawi route. The nights were long, and 
I calculated that by starting at 10 p.m., and allowing for unforeseen 
delays, we should reach the foot of the pass while it was still dark. 

Fresh efforts were now made to distract the enemy’s attention from 
the real point of attack. In addition to the reconnoitring parties which 
were ostentatiously moved towards the Peiwar, batteries were marked 
out at points commanding the kotal, and a great display was made of 
the arrival of the two Horse and three Field Artillery guns, which I 
had left at Kuram till the last moment on account of scarcity of forage 
at the front, and of the two squadrons of Bengal Cavalry, which for 
the same reason I had sent back to Habib Kilo. Even with these 
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additions the total strength of the force in camp, including British 
officers, amounted to only 889 Europeans and 2,415 Natives, with 
13 guns. 

These attempts to mislead the enemy were entirely successful, for 
the Afghans shelled the working parties in the batteries, and placed 
additional guns in position on the south side of the pass, showing 
distinctly that they were preparing for a front attack, while in our 
camp also it was generally believed that this was the movement which 
would be carried out the next morning. 

When it became sufficiently dark to conceal our proceedings, all the 
commanding and staff officers assembled in my tent, and I disclosed 
to them my scheme for the attack, impressing upon them that success 
depended upon our being able to surprise the enemy, and begging of 
them not even to whisper the word ‘ Spingawi * to each other. 

I had had sufficient time since I took over the command to test the 
capabilities of the officers and regiments upon whom I had to depend, 
so that I had now no difficulty in disposing the troops in the manner 
most likely to ensure success. 

For the turning movement I selected : 

4 guns F/A, R.H.A., 

The wing 72nd Highlanders, 

No 1 Mountain Battery (4 guns), 

2nd and 29th Punjab Infantry, 

6th Gurkhas, 

23rd Pioneers — 

Total strength 2,263 men with 8 guns ; 
and 1 determined to command the attack myself, with Brigadier- 
General Thelwall as second in command. 

For the feint and for the defence of our camp I left under the 
command of Brigadier- General Cobbe : 

2 guns F/A, R.H.A., 

8 guns G/3, B.A., 

2nd Battalion 8th Foot, 

12th Bengal Cavalry, 

5th Punjab Infantry. 

In all, a little more than 1,000 men with 5 guns. 

At 10 p.m. on Sunday, the Ist December, the little column fell in, 
in absolute silence, and began its hazardous march. Tents were left 
standing and camp-fires burning ; and so noiselessly were orders carried 
out that our departure remained unsuspected even by those of our own 
people who were left in camp. 

The track (for there was no road) led for two miles due east, and 
then, turning sharp to the north, entered a wide gorge and ran along 

* The strength of this battalion had now dwindled down to 348 men. 
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the bed of a mountain stream. The moonlight lit up the cliffs on the 
eastern side of the ravine, but made the darkness dnly the more dense 
in the shadow of the steep hills on the west, underneath which our path 
lay, over piles of stones and heaps of glacier debris. A bitterly cold 
wind rushed down the gorge, extremely trying to all, lightly clad as 
we were in anticipation of the climb before us. Onward and upwards 
we slowly toiled, stumbling over great boulders of rock, dropping into 
old water- channels; splashing through icy streams, and halting fre- 
quently to allow the troops in the rear to close up. 

In spite of the danger incurred, I was obliged every now and then to 
strike a match and look at my watch to see how the time was going. I 
had calculated that, by starting as early as ten o’clock, there would be 
an hour or two to spare for rest. The distance, however, proved rather 
greater than was expected and the road much rougher, but these facts 
were, to my mind, not sufficient to account for the slowness of our 
progress, and I proceeded to the head of the column, anxious to discover 
the true cause of the delay. 

I had chosen the 29th Punjab Infantry to lead the way, on account 
of the high reputation of Colonel John Gordon, who commanded it, 
and because of the excellent character the regiment had always borne ; 
but on overtaking it my suspicions were excited by the unnecessarily 
straggling manner in which the men were marching, and to which I 
called Gordon’s attention. No sooner had I done so than a shot was 
fired from one of the Pathan companies, followed in a few seconds by 
another. The Sikh companies of the regiment immediately closed up, 
and Gordon’s Sikh orderly whispered in his ear that there was treachery 
amongst the Pathans. 

It was a moment of intense anxiety, for it was impossible to tell how 
far we were from the Spingawi Kotal, or whether the shots could be 
heard by the enemy ; it was equally impossible to discover by whom 
the shots had been fired without delaying the advance, and this I was 
loath to risk. So, grieved though I was to take any steps likely to 
discredit a regiment with such admirable traditions, I decided to 
change the order of the march by bringing one company of the 72nd 
Highlanders and the 5th Gurkhas to the front, and I warned Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brownlow, in command of the 72nd, to keep a watch 
over the Pathans with his three remaining companies, for I felt that 
our enterprise had already been sufficiently imperilled by the Pathans, 
and that hesitation would be culpable ; for, unless we could reach the 
kotal while our approach was still concealed by the darkness, the 
turning movement would in all probability end in disaster. 

On the Gurkhas coming up, I told Major Fitz-Hugh, ' who com- 
manded them, that the moment he reached the foot of the kotal, he 
must front form company, fix bayonets, and charge up the slope with- 
out waiting for further orders. 
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Soon afterwards, and just as the first streak of dawn proclaimed the 
approach of day, the enemy became aware of our presence, and fired 
into us, when instantly I heard Fitz-Hugh give the word to charge, 
Brownlow, at the head of his Highlanders, dashed forward in support, 
and two guns of the Mountain battery coming up at the moment, I 
ordered its Commandant, Captain Kelso, to come into action as soon 
as he could find a position. 

I was struck by the smile of satisfied pride and pleasure with which 
he received the order. He was delighted, no doubt, that the oppor- 
tunity had arrived to prove what the battery— to perfect which he had 
spared neither time nor labour — could do ; but it was the last time that 
gallant soldier smiled, for a few seconds later he was shot dead. 

The Gurkhas, forgetting their fatigue, rapidly climbed the steep side 
of the mountain, and, swarming into the first entrenchment, quickly 
cleared it of the enemy ; then, guided by the flashes of the Afghan 
rifles, they pressed on, and, being joined by the leading company of the 
72nd, took possession of a second and larger entrenchment 200 yards 
higher up. Without a perceptible pause, the Highlanders and Gurkhas 
together rushed a third position, the most important of all, as it com- 
manded the head of the pass. 

The Spingawi Kotal was won ; but we were surrounded by woods, 
which were crowded with Afghans, some 400 of whom made a dashing 
but ineffectual attempt to carry off their guns, left behind in the first 
scare of our sudden attack. These men were dressed so exactly like 
some of our own Native soldiers that they were not recognized until 
they got within 100 yards of the entrenchment, and they would doubt- 
less have succeeded in accomplishing their purpose — as the Highlanders 
and Gurkhas were busy pursuing the fugitives — had not Galbraith, 
whom I had sent with an order to the front, hurriedly collected a 
certain number of stragglers and met the Afghans with such a 
murderous fire that they broke and fled, leaving seventy dead in a 
space of about fifty yards square. 

As the rising sun lighted up the scene of the conflict, the advantages 
of a night attack became more apparent. The pass lay across the 
shoulder of a mountain (9,400 feet above the sea), and through a mag- 
nificent pine forest. Its approaches were commanded by precipitous 
heights, defended by breastworks of felled trees, which completely 
screened the defenders, who were quite comfortably placed in wide 
ditches, from which they could fire deadly volleys without being in the 
least exposed themselves. Had we not been able to surprise the enemy 
before the day dawned, I doubt whether any of us could have reached 
the first entrenchment. As it was, the regiment holding it fled in such 
a hurry that a sheepskin coat and from sixty to a hundred rounds of 
ammunition were left behind on the spot where each man had lain. 
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We had gained our object so far, but we were still a considerable dis- 
tance from the body of the Afghan army on the Peiwar Kotal. 

Immediately in rear of the last of the three positions on the Spingawi 
Kotal was a murg^ or open grassy plateau, upon which I re-formed the 
troops who had carried the assault. The 2nd Punjab Infantry, the 
23rd Pioneers, and the battery of Iloyal Horse Artillery were still be- 
hind ; but as the guns were being transported on elephants, I knew the 
progress of this part of the force must be slow, and thinking it unwise 
to allow the Afghans time to recover from their defeat, I determined to 
push on with the troops at hand. 

A field hospital was formed on the murg, and placed under a guard, 
ammunition-pouches were re-filled, and off we started again, choosing 
as our route the left of two hog-backed, thickly-wooded heights run- 
ning almost longitudinally in the direction of the Peiwar Kotal, in the 
hope that from this route communication might be established with our 
camp below. I was not disappointed, for very soon Captain Wynne, 
in charge of the signalling, was able to inform Brigadier-General Cobbe 
of our progress, and convey to him the order to co-operate with me so 
far as his very limited numbers would permit. 

Our advance was at first unopposed, but very slow, owing to the 
density of the forest, which prevented our seeing any distance, and 
made it difficult to keep the troops together. 

At the end of two hours we arrived at the edge of a deep hollow, on 
the further side of which, 150 yards off, the enemy were strongly 
posted, and they at once opened fire upon us. 

Fancy my dismay at this critical moment on discovering that the 
Highlanders, Gurkhas, and the Mountain battery, had not come up I 
They had evidently taken a wrong turn in the almost impenetrable 
forest, and I found myself alone with the 29th Punjab Infantry. 
Knowing that the missing troops could not be far oft', I hoped that 
they would hear the firing, which was each moment becoming heavier; 
but some time passed, and there were no signs of their approach. I sent 
staff officer after staff officer to search for them, until one only re- 
mained, the Rev. J. W. Adams, who had begged to be allowed to 
accompany me as Aide-de-camp for this occasion, and him I also 
despatched in quest of the missing troops. After some time, which 
seemed to mo an age, he returned to report that no trace could he find 
of them ; so again I started him off in another direction. Feeling thf 
situation was becoming serious, and expecting that the Afghanr 
encouraged by our inaction, would certainly attack us, I thought it 
advisable to make a forward movement ; but the attitude of the 29th 
was not encouraging. I addressed them, and expressed a hope that 
they would now by their behaviour wipe out the slur of disloyalty 
which the firing of the signal shots had cast upon the regiment, upon 
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i^hich Captain Channer,* Who was just then in command, stepped 
orward, and said he would answer for the Sikhs; but amongst the 
Pathans there was an ominous silence, and Channer agreed with me 
ihat they did not intend to fight. I therefore ordered Channer and his 
mbaltern, Picot, to advance cautiously down the slope with the Sikhs 
the regiment, following myself near enough to keep the party in 
sight. I had not gone far, however, before I found that the enemy 
were much too strongly placed to be attacked successfully by so few 
men ; accordingly I recalled Channer, and we returned to the position 
at the top of the hill. 

My orderliest during this little episode displayed such touching 
devotion that it is with feelings of the most profound admiration and 
gratitude I call to mind their self-sacrificing courage. On this (as on 
many other occasions) they kept close round me, determined that no 
shot should reach me if they could prevent it ; and on my being hit in 
the hand by a spent bullet, and turning to look round in the direction 
it came from, I beheld one of the Sikhs standing with his arms 
stretched out trying to screen me from the enemy, which he could 
easily do, for he was a grand specimen of a man, a head and shoulders 
taller than myself. 

To my great relief, on my return to the edge of the hollow, Adams 
met me with the good tidings that he had found not only the lost troops, 
but the Native Infantry of the rear portion of the column, and had 
^ascertained that the elephants with the guns were close at hand. 

Their arrival was most opportune, for the enemy had been rein- 
forced, and, having discovered our numerical w'eakness, were becoming 
bolder ; they charged down the hill, and were now trying to force their 
way up to our position, but our Mountain guns were quickly brought 
into action, and under their cover another attempt was made to drive 
the Afghans from their position. The 2 Brd Pioneers, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Currie, the two front companies led by Captain Ander- 
son, moved down the sloped and were soon lost to view in the thick 
wood at the bottom of the doll ; when they reappeared it was, to my 
great disappointment, on the wrong side of the hollow : they had 

* Now Major-General Channer, V.C., C.K. 

t I had six orderlioa attaclied to me — two Sikhs, two Gurkhas, and two 
Pathans. The Sikhs and Gurkhas never left me for a day during the two 
^ears I was in Afghanistan. The Pathans behaved equally well, but they 
fell sick, and had to be changed more than once. Whenever I emerged from 
my tent, two or more of the orderlies appeared and kept close by me. Tliey 
had always good information as to what was going on, and 1 could generally 
tell whether there was likely to be trouble or not by the number in attendance ; 
they put themselves 011 duty, and decided how many were required. One of 
the Gurkhas is since dead, but the other and the two Sikhs served with me 
afterwards in Burma, and all three now hold the high position of Subadar in 
their respective regiments. 
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failed in the attack, and Anderson and some men had been killed. The 
enemy’s position, it was found, could only be reached by a narrow 
causeway, which was swept by direct and cross fires, and obstructed by 
trunks of trees and a series of barricades. 

It was evident to me that under these circumstances the enemy could 
not be cleared out of their entrenchment by direct attack without 
entailing heavy loss, which I could ill afford and was most anxious to 
avoid. I therefore reconnoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a way 
round the hill. On our left front was a sheer precipice; on the right, 
however, I discovered, to my infinite satisfaction, that we could not 
only avoid the hill which had defeated us, but could get almost in rear 
of the Peiwar Kotal itself, and threaten the enemy’s retreat from that 
position. 

At this juncture I was further cheered by the arrival of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Perkins and Major McQueen, who, with the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, had worked their way up the steep mountain-side, in the 
hope of getting near to the Peiwar Kotal and co-operating with me. 
They were, however, checked by tlio deep ravine I have before, 
described, and, guided by the sound of firing, pushed higher up the hill. 
They brought me word that the Artillery left in camp had opened fire 
on the kotal soon after daybreak, and had succeeded in silencing two of 
the enemy’s guns; that our Infantry had crept up within 1,400 yards 
of the kotal, but were met by such a destructive fire that they could not 
advance further ; that Brigadier-General Cobbe had been severely 
wounded, and that Colonel Barry Drew had assumed the command, 
Perkins also gave me the useful information that lie had observed on 
his way up a spur from which the kotal position could be fired upon at 
a distance of 1,100 yards. To this spot I ordered Lieutenant Sliirrcs, 
wlu) had succeeded poor Kelso in command of the Mountain battery, 
to take his guns, and I asked Perkins to return and tell Drew to press 
on to the kotal, in the hope that Sherrics’s fire and the turning move- 
ment I was about to make would cause the enemy to retreat. 

I sent the 29th Punjab Infantry back to tlie Spingawi to protect the 
wounded, I left the 2nd Punjab Inhintry in the position we had up 
till now been occupying, and I took iSIcQucen’s regiment with me. 

A few rounds from the Mountain battery, and the fact that their rear 
was threatened and their retreat about to bo cut off, soon produced 
signs of wavering amongst the Afghans. Their Artillery fire slackened, 
their Infantry broke, and about 2 p.m. Drew and Hugh Gough found 
it possible to make a move towards the Peiwar Kotal. Gough was the 
first to reach the crest, closely followed by Lieutenant Brabazon, his 
orderly officer, and a fine plucky Dogra named Birbul. They were 
soon joined by some hundreds of Turi levies collected by Waterfield 
and by the 8th Foot. Another body of levies under Major Palmer,* 

* Now Major-General Sir Arthur Palmer, K.C.B. 
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who had done good service by making a feint on the right of the 
Afghan position, arrived about the same time. Plunder was of course 
the sole object of the Turis, but their co-operation at the moment was 
useful, and helped to swell our small numbers. The enemy having 
evacuated their stronghold and retreated by the Alikhel road, abandon- 
ing in their headlong flight guns, waggons, and baggage, were pursued 
by Hugh Gough, whose Cavalry had by this time come up. 

The Pei war Kotal was not visible from the route we had taken, but 
just before daylight had quite gone I could make out with the aid of 
my telescope a large body of Afghans moving towards the Shutargar- 
dan, which made me feel quite satisfied that the enemy’s position 
was in our possession. 

Night overtook us before we could reach the kotal, and as everyone 
was thoroughly tired out, having been hard at work since 10 p m. the 
night before, with but little food, I thought it better to bivouac where 
we were, on the southern slope of the Sika Ram mountain. It was 
hardly a pleasant experience lying on the ground without even cloaks 
at an elevation of 9,000 feet, and with the thermometer marking 
twenty degrees of frost ; but spite of cold and hunger, thoroughly 
content with the day’o work, and with my mind at rest, T slept as 
soundly as I had ever done in the most luxurious quarters, and I think 
others did the same. At any rate, no one that I could hear of suffered 
from that night’s exposure. 

We continued our march at daybreak, and reached the kotal in an 
hour. 

The examination of the enemy’s position was very interesting. It 
was of enormous natural strength, the dispositions made for its defence 
were most complete and judicious, and the impossibility of taking it by 
other than a turning movement was proved beyond a doubt ; it extended 
from the Spingawi to some commanding heights nearly a mile south of 
the Peiwar Kotal ; thus having a front of about four miles facing due 
east. From right to left the position ran along a lofty and rugged 
range of mountains, clothed with dense pine-forests. Towards the 
eastern side the range was precipitous, but descended on the west by a 
succession of upland meadows to the valley of the Hariab ; it was 
crossed by only two roads, viz., the Peiwar and Spingawi Kotals ; at a 
few other points there were paths, but too narrow and precipitous for 
I the passage of troops. 

The Peiwar Kotal is a narrow depression in the ridge, commanded 
on each side by high pine clad mountains. The approach to it from 
the Kurain valley was up a steep, narrow, zigzag path, commanded 
throughout its entire length from the adjacent heights, and difficult to 
ascend on account of the extreme roughness of the road, which was 
covered with large fragments of rocks and boulders. Every point of 
the ascent was exposed to fire from both guns and rides, securely placed 

‘24—2 
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behind breastworks constructed of pine-logs and stones. At the top of 
the path was a narrow plateau, which was again commanded from 
the thickly-wooded heights on each side, rising to an elevation of 600 
feet. 

The Afghan Commander had been quite confident of success, and 
was only waiting for reinforcements to attack our camp ; but these 
reinforcements did not arrive until the afternoon of the 1st December, 
just too late for him to carry out his intention. He had under his 
command eight Regular regiments of the Afghan army, and eighteen 
guns; while those numbers were augmented by hordes of neighbouring 
tribesmen, who were only too glad to respond to the cry of a jahad 
against the infidel, finiily believing that as true believers their cause 
'would be victorious. 

Our loss at the Peiwar was not great -2 ofliccrs and 18 men killed, 
and 3 officers and 75 men wounded. The Afghans suffered much more 
severely, besides leaving in our possession all their guns, with quantities 
of ammunition and other warlike stores. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Perceiving that further pursuit of the enemy would be useless, . 
decided to halt a few days to admit of our overtaxed transport bringing 
up supplies and tents, and to arrange for the occupation of the Peiwar 
position during the winter months. Rut I considered that my work 
would be incomplete if we stopped short of the Shutargardan Pass. 
Moreover, it was very desirable that we should investigate this route, 
and, if possible, get into friendly communication with some of the 
sections of the Ghilzai tribe. The Jajis, through whose territory the 
first part of the road ran, now showed themselves to be as well disposed 
as the Turis ; they readily brought in supplies, and volunteered to 
labour for us, and from the information obtained by the political officers, 
the inhabitants of the Hariab valley seemed equally anxious to be 
friendly. The dislodgment of the Afghan army by a much smaller 
force, from a position they had themselves chosen, had evidently had 
a salutary effect. 

As soon as I had leisure, I inquired from Colonel Gordon whether 
he had been able to discover the men who had fired the signal shots on 
the night of the 2nd, and whether he did not think that the Pathan 
Native officers ought to be able to point out the offenders. Gordon 
replied that he suspected the J emadar of the Pathan company knew 
who the culprits were, and that one soldier had confessed to firing the 
second shot ; moreover, he told me that eighteen Pathans had left the 
regiment during the fight. On receiving this unpleasant information, 
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I assembled a Court of Inquiry, with orders to have the proceedings 
ready for my consideration by the time I returned from the Shutar- 
gardan. 

Having despatched the sick and wounded to Kuram and made all 
necessary arrangements, I marched on the 6th December to Alikhel, 
twelve miles on the road to the Shutargardan. Before starting, I 
issued an order thanking the troops for the efforts they had made to 
ensure success, and I had the honour of communicating to them at the 
same time a congratulatory message from the Queen> 

We reached the foot of the Shutargardan on the 8th, and recon- 
noitred to the top of the pass the next morning. This point was 11,000 
feet above the sea, commanded a fine view of the Logar valley, and I 
discovered from it that there was nothing between us and the immediate 
vicinity of Kabul to prevent a force moving rapidly on that place. 

We returned to Alikhel on the 10th, and, as it was important to 
retain control of this advanced post, I decided to leave Captain Rennick 
in political charge, a duty for which his nerve and determination of 
character eminently fitted him. Colonel Waterfield, as a temporary 
arrangement, remained there also with a battery of Artillery and two 
regiments of Punjab Infantry, for the purpose of establishing friendly 
relations with the neighbouring tribesmen. 

From Alikhel there were said to be two roads leading to Kuram, 
besides the difficult patli over the Pei war Kotal ; and as it was of great 
importance to gain a knowledge of an alternative line of communica- 
tion, in view of further trouble, I determined to explore one of them, 
choosing that which appeared to be the shortest, and which I heard 
had been used some time before by an Afghan Mountain battery. 
This route was described as practicable for camels, and ran through 
lands belonging to tribes whose headmen were with me, a fact which 
should, I thought, ensure our being free from attack. 

I left Alikhel on the 12th December, taking with me No. 1 Mountain 
Battery, a wing 72nd Highlanders, the 6th Gurkhas, and the 28rd 
Pioneers. The route lay for four miles along the banks of the Hariab 
stream, a tributary of the Kuram river, through a valley which 
gradually narrowed into a thickly-wooded ravine, three miles long : 


* ‘From the Viceroy, Lahore, to General Roberts. 

December ^ 1878. 

‘ I have much pleasure in communicating to you and the force under your 
command the following telegram just received from Her Majesty, and desire 
at the same time to add my warm congratulations on the success achieved. 
Message begins ; “I have received the news of the decisive victory of General 
Roberts, and the splendid behaviour of my brave soldiei’s, with pride and 
satisfaction, though I must ever deplore the unavoidable loss of life. Pray 
inquire after the wounded in my name. May we continue to receive good 
news.” 
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at the end of this ravine tiie road, turning sharply to the left, ascended 
till it reached an open grassy plateau, on ^vhich stood the hamlet of 
Sapari. The inhabitants turned out to welcome us, bringing supplies, 
and appearing so friendly that I settled to halt there for the night. I 
had been warned, however, by the nialiks of some of the villages wo 
had passed through in the morning, that we should probably be 
attacked on the march the next day, and that a defile which lay at the 
other side of a mountain over which we had to cross would be par- 
ticularly dangerous to us. I determined, therefore, to send on troops 
that evening to occupy the pass over this mountain, and to start the 
baggage off long before da^^break, so that it should be out of the way 
of the main body, which would also have to inarch at an early hour in 
order to reach the kotal before the tribesmen had time to collect. 

This could have been accomplished without difficulty, but for the 
machinations of our false friends in the village, who directed on to the 
precipitous path we had to ascend a stream of water which soon 
turned into a sheet of ice, and when I arrived on the spot I found the 
road blocked by fallen animals vainly struggling to regain their footing. 
This caused so much delay that it was nearly noon before the last 
camel had got over the pass. 

The descent on the other side was scarcely less difficult, though free 
from icc. We dropped 3,000 feet in the first two miles, down a way 
which can only be described as a ruined staircase, with the steps miss- 
ing at intervals, ending in the defile against the dangers of winch wo 
had been warned. This defile was certainly a nasty place to be caught 
in, being five miles long, and so narrow that the camels’ loads struck 
against the rocks on either side ; and it was impossible to move flank- 
ing parties along the cliffs above, as they were intersected by wide 
chasms running back for long distances. 

It was important to secure the exit from this gorge without delay, 
and for this purpose I pushed on four companies of the 23rd Pioneers, 
and in support, when the ravine began to widen out a little, I hurried 
on the Highlanders and the Mountain battery, leaving the Gurkhas to 
protect the baggage and bring up the rear. 

We only got possession of the exit just in time. The Pioneers, 
by occupying commanding positions on cither side of the opening, 
effectually checkmated several large bodies of armed men who were 
approaching from different directions, and whose leaders now declai’ed 
they had only come to help us I I^ater on we discovered still more 
formidable gatherings, which doubtless would have all combined to 
attack us, had they been in time to catch us in the ravine. 

The tail of the column was followed and much harassed by the 
enemy; but they were kept at bay by the steadiness of the gallant 
Gurkhas, and so successful were they in safe-guarding the baggage, 
^at, although many of the drivers ran away at the first shot, leaving 
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the soldiers to lead the animals as well as defend them, not a single 
article fell into the hands of the tribesmen. The regiment lost three 
men killed, and Captain Powell and eleven men wounded. Captain 
Goad, of the Transport Department, was also badly hurt.* 

On Goad being knocked over. Sergeant Greer, of the 72nd High- 
landers, assisted by three privates, picked him up, and having placed 
him under cover of a rock, they turned their attention to the enemy. 
They were only four against large numbers, but by their cool and 
steady use of the Martini-Henry rifle, which had shortly before been 
issued to the British soldiers in India, they were enabled to hold 
their ground until help arrived, when they succeeded in carrying the 
wounded officer away. 

I had observed in the advance on the Peiwar Kotal the skill and 
gallantry displayed by Sergeant Greer, and noted him as a man fitted 
for promotion. His distinguished conduct in rescuing and defending 
Gioad confirmed me in my opinion, and I accordingly recommended 
bim for a commission, which, to my great gratification. Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon him. 

That night wo halted at the village of Keria ; thence the route was 
Basy enough, so, leaving the troops to rest and recover from the last 
liard march, I rode on to Kuram, where there was much to be done. 

The ejectment of the Afghan ruler of Khost and the exploration of 
that valley formed, it will be remembered, part of the programme 
given to mo to carry through, and it was very desirable that this service 
should be completed before the winter rains set in. Peace and order 
now reigned in Upper Kuram and in the neighbourhood of the Peiwar; 
but there was a good deal of excitement in the lower part of the valley 
and in Khost, our line of communication was constantly harassed by 
raiders, convoys were continually threatened, outposts fired into, and 
telegraph-wires cut. The smallness of mj^ force made it difficult for 
me to deal with these troubles, so I applied to the Commander-in- Chief 
for the wing of the 72nd Highlanders left at Kohat, and the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry at Thai to bo ordered to join mo at Kuram. At the 
aame time I moved up No. 2 Mountain Battery and the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, sending the 29tli Punjab Infantry to take the place of the 
28th at Thai. 

I was greatly hampered by want of transport. Arrangements had 
1^ be made for sending the sick and wounded, as well as the captured 
guns, to Kohat (the sight of the latter, I fancied, would have a good 
effect on the tribes in our rear) ; but hard work, scarcity of forage, 
and absence of supervision, had told, as was to be expected, on animals 
in bad condition at the outset. Mules and camels died daily, reducing 
our all too small numbers to such an extent that it was with consider- 
able difficulty the convoy was at last despatched. 

* Both officers died of their wounds soon afterwards. 
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From the first I foresaw that want of transport would be our greatest 
difficulty, and so it proved ; very few supplies could be obtained in the 
vicinity of Kuram; the troops at Kohat had been drawing on the 
adjacent districts ever since October, so that the purchasing agents had 
every day to go further away to procure necessaries, and consequently 
an increased number of animals were required for their conveyance. 
My Commissary- General reported to mo that only a few days’ pro- 
visions for the troops remained in hand, and that it was impossible to 
lay in any reserve unless more transport could be provided. About 
this reserve I was very anxious, for the roads might soon become 
temporarily impassable from the rising of the rivers after the heavy 
rain to be expected about Christmas. Contractors were despatched to 
all parts of the country to procure camels, and I suggested to Govern- 
ment that pack bullocks should bo bought at Mirzapur, and railed up 
country, which suggestion being acted upon, the danger of the troops 
having to go hungry was warded off. 

The treacherous soldiers of the 29 th Punjab Infantry had now to be 
dealt with — a necessary, but most unpleasant, duty. A perusal of the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry satisfied me that the two men who 
discharged their rifles during the night-march, the Jemadar of their 
company who failed to report their criminal action, and the eighteen 
who deserted their colours during the engagement, should all bo tried 
by Court-Martial. 

The prisoners were found guilty. The sepoy who fired the first shot 
was sentenced to death, and the one who discharged the second to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour ; the court, recognizing a possi- 
bility that the latter, being a young soldier, might have loaded and 
fired without intending treachery, gave him the benefit of the doubt. 
The Jemadar was awarded seven years’ transportation, and the eighteen 
deserters terms varying from ten years to one year. 

It was with deep regret that I confirmed these several sentences, but 
it was necessary that a deterrent example should be made. Treachery 
was altogether too grave a crime to be lightly dealt with, and desertions 
amongst the Pathans were becoming of much too frequent occurrence, 
particularly as the deserters invariably carried away with them their 
rifles and ammunition. 

The effect of these sentences was most salutary; there was not a 
single desertion subsequent to the Court-Martial for more than a year, 
although during that time the Mahomedan portion of my force were 
severely tried by appeals from their co-religionists. 

On Cliristmas Eve authentic intelligence was brought to me that, 
on hearing of the defeat of the Afghan army, Sher Ali, with the 
members of the Russian Mission then at Kabul, had fled to Turkestan, 
and that his son, Yakub Khan, had been released from prison, and had 
assumed the reins of Government, 
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About this time, also, Sir Samuel Browne, who was at Jalalabad, 
eceived a letter* from the Amir, in which he announced his intention 
)f proceeding to St. Petersburg to lay his case before the Czar and 
:)btain the aid of Russia. 

Slier Ali’s disappearance and Yakub Khan’s assumption of authority 
suggested new possibilities to the Viceroy, who at once instructed 
Major Cavagnari, the political officer with the Khyber column, to 
communicate, if possible, with Yakub Khan, and explain to him that 
our quarrel was with Sher Ali alone, that he might rest assured of 
the friendly disposition of the British Government towards him 
personally, and that, unless he took the initiative, hostilities would 
not be resumed. 

Before proceeding to Kuram, I invited all the Turis and Jajis who 
had afforded us assistance to meet mo in durbar that they might be 
suitably rewarded. A goodly number responded to the invitation, and 
were told, in accordance with the instructions I had received from the 
Government of India, that they would henceforth be under British pro- 
tection ; that no Amir of Afghanistan should ever again be permitted 
to tyrannize over them ; that while they would be expected to live 
peaceably, neither their religion nor their customs would be interfered 
with ; that roads would be made and markets established, and that 
whatever supplies they could provide for the use of the troops would be 
liberally paid for. 

Fkom Amir Suer Ali Khan to the Okficers of the British 
Government. 

‘ Be it known to the officers of the Britisli Ooverniiient that this suppliant 
before God never supposed, nor wished, that ihe matters [in disj)utoj between 
you and myself should come to tliis issue [literally, “should come out from 
the curtain ”J, or that the veil of friendship anrl amity, which has for many 
years been upheld between two neighbours and adjoining States, should, 
without any cause, be thus drawn aside. 

‘ And since you have begun the quarrel and hostilities, and have advanced 
on Afghan territory, this suppliant before God, with the unanimous consent 
and advice of all tlie nobles, grandees, and of the army in Afghanistan, 
having abandoned his troops, his realm, and all the possessions of his crown, 
has departed with exj)edition, accompanied by a few attendants, to St. Peters- 
burg, the capital of the Czar of Russia, where, before a congress, the whole 
history of the transactions between myself and yourselves will bo submitted to 
art the Powers [of Europe]. If you liave anything in dispute with mo regarding 
State affairs in Afghanistan, you should institute and establisli your case at 
St. Petersburg, and state and explain what you desire, so that the questions 
in dispute between us may bo made known and clear to all the Powers. 
And surely the side of right will not be overlooked. If your intentions are 
otherwise, and you entertain hostile and vindictive feelings towards the people 
of Afghanistan, God alone is their Protector and real Preserver. Upon the 
course of action here above stated this suppliant before God has resolved 
and decided.* 
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After this I started for Khost, accompanied by Colonel Waterfield, 
the political officer. 

The column I took with me consisted of the squadron of the 10th 
Hussars, 200 of the 72nd Highlanders, a wing of the 6th Punjab 
Cavalry, the 21st and 28th Punjab Infantry, and Nos. 1 and 2 
Mountain Batteries. The corps were so w’eak that their total strength 
only amounted to 2,000 men. 

We reached Matun, the name given to some tiiree villages grouped 
round a small fort in the centre of the valley, on the 6th January, 1879. 
The Afghan Governor, with whom I had been in communication, met 
me and arranged to surrender the fort, on condition that his personal 
safety should be guaranteed, and that he should be allowed to go either 
to Kabul or India, as he might desire. 

About half a mile from the fort I halted the column, and taking a 
small escort of the 10th Hussars, I rode on with the Governor, who 
invited me with my staff into Iiis house. While tea was being handed 
round, the Governor (Akram Khan by name) warned me that we 
should be attacked, and that he could do nothing to prevent it, having 
only some 200 local militia and no regular troops. He further said 
that the inhabitants of the valley were not directly opposed to the 
British Government, and, if left to themselves, would give no trouble ; 
but he doubted their being able to resist the pressure put upon them by 
a large number of tribesmen who had collected from the adjacent 
districts, attracted by the smallness of the force, which they believed 
‘ had been delivered into their hands.’ 

This intelligence showed me I must bo prepared for a scrimmage, so 
I ordered the camp to be pitched in the form of a square as compactly 
as possible, with the transport animals and impedimenta in the centre, 
and strong piquets at the four angles. Cavalry patrols were sent out 
as far as the broken and hilly nature of the ground would permit, and 
every endeavour was made to ascertain the strength and whereabouts 
of the enemy, but to no purpose : the enemy were invisible, and the 
patrols reported that they had come across numbers of peaceable- 
looking husbandmen, but no one else. 

The night passed off quietly, but when advancing day made them 
visible, multitudes of tribesmen were descried collecting on the slopes 
of the neighbouring hills. Some friendly Natives were sent to ascertain 
their intentions, followed by a Cavalry reconnoitring party, when 
suddenly a number of camel-drivers and mule-men, who had gone to 
the nearest village to procure fodder for their animals, came rushing 
back to camp in the wildest terror and excitement, declaring that the 
enemy seemed to rise as if by magic out of the ground, and that several 
thousands were already in the village. No doubt some of these were 
‘ the peaceable-looking husbandmen ’ the patrols had encountered the 
previous day. I now became somewhat anxious, not only for the 
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fety of the reconnoitring party, whicn appeared to be in danger of 

ing cut off, but for that of the whole force ; such a mere handful as 

3 were compared to the numbers arrayed against us. 

Vigorous action was evidently necessary. Accordingly, I ordered all 
he available Cavalry (only 70 men of the 10th Hussars, and 155 of the 
Ih Punjab Cavalry), under Colonel Hugh Gough, to follow the recon- 
bitring party in case of their being so hard pressed as to have to retire, 
nd Captain Swinley’s Mountain battery, with six companies of the 
feth Punjab Infantry, under Colonel Hudson,* to move out in support, 
lolonel Drew I left in charge of the camp, with 200 Highlanders, the 
list Punjab. Infantry, and a Mountain battery. I myself joined Gough, 
vho, by dismounted fire and several bold charges, notwithstanding the 
lifficult nature of the ground, succeeded in driving the enemy to the 
lighest ridges, over which Swinley’s well-directed fire eventually forced 
hem to retreat. 

Heavy firing was now heard in the direction of our camp, and I 
lurried back, taking with mo a troop of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. I 
ound that during my absence Drew had been attacked on two sides ; 
le had been able to prevent the enemy from coming to close quarters, 
)ut they were still hovering about at no great distance, and I thought 
t advisable to clear them away by moving out against them with all 
|ie troops at my disposal. As we approached, they disappeared with 
heir usual rapidity ; the 5th Punjab Cavalry, however, got in amongst 
%ne of them, and we returned to camp with 100 prisoners, 500 head of 
lattle, some sheep, and a large quantity of grain. 

The tribesmen, however, had not been sufficiently punished to 
)revent a repetition of the attack, probably with largely increased 
lumbers ; so I ordered the destruction of the hamlets nearest us, in 
which they had been sheltered and some of our camp followers had 
been murdered. 

The next night a most unfortunate occurrence took place, resulting 
in the death of six of our prisoners; but it was just one of those 
things which could hardly have been foreseen or guarded against, and 
for which, however lamentable, no one was to blame. The headmen 
of the particular Waziri tribe to which the captives belonged had been 
summoned during the day, and told that the men would be released 
on payment of a sum of fifty rupees each. The money was paid 
down at once for a certain number, who were immediately set free ; 
but there was not quite enough for all, and the headmen went off to 
procure what was required for the ransom of the remainder. Soon 
after dark, however, some of the enernyf were discovered creeping up 
the banks of a nulla at the back of the camp, where the unransomed 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir John Hudson, K.C. B., who died as 
Commander-in- Chief of the Bombay Army. 

t No doubt friends of the prisoners, who had come to help them to escape. 
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men were detained under a guard ; the nearest sentry instantly fired, 
and the piquets all round took up the firing, thinking that another 
attack on the camp had commenced. At the sound of the first shot 
the prisoners all jumped to their feet, and calling to each other to 
escape, attempted to seize the rifles belonging to the guard, upon 
which the Native officer in command (a Pathan like themselves) told 
them that if they persisted in trying to escape, they would be shot. 
His words had no effect, and to prevent his men being overpowered, 
he gave the order to fire. Six of the prisoners were killed and thirteen 
wounded. It was a most regrettable affair, but a Court of Inquiry 
decided that the Native officer had no option, and completely 
exonerated the guard from acting with undue severity. The wounded 
were, of course, taken to (^r hospital, and well cared for by our 
Doctors.* 

The remainder of our sojourn in Khost was not marked by any 
incident of particular interest. We marched to the end of the valley, 
and made a careful survey of it and of the surrounding hil)s. 

The instructions I received with regard to Khost were, to occupy 
the valley and dislodge the Afghan administration therefrom. To my 
great chagrin, the smallness of my force made it impossible for me to 
give effect to these instructions as I could have wished. To have 
remained in Khost under the circumstances would have been to court 
disaster; the numbers of the enemy were daily increasing, and it 
would have been impossible to hold our own. It was, however, of 
great importance, if practicable, to retain some control over the 
valley, a peculiarly productive district, which, if left alone by us, I 
feared would become a centre of dangerous intrigue against any 
settled government in Kuram. Accordingly I determined to try how 
placing Kliost in charge of one of our own Native officials would 
answer, and I selected for the position Shahzada Sultan Jan, a Saddozai 
gentleman of good birth, and a Sunni Mahomedan in religion, who, I 
thought, would be a persona grata to the Khostwals, and, if supported 
by some Native levies, and associated in his administrative duties with 
the chief malils of Khost, would be more likely to hold his own than 
anyone else I could place there. This was, however, a mere experi- 
ment, and I did not disguise from myself that its success was very 
doubtful ; but it was the only way in which I could attempt to carry 
out the orders of Government, rny hands being so completely tied by 

* This occurrence was made gi-eat capital of by the anti-war party at home. 
A member of the House of Commons, in commenting upon it, said that ' some 
ninety prisoners, who had been taken, had been tied together with ropes ’ ; 
that ‘ on thei’ making some attempt to escape they wore set upon, and many 
of them slaughtered in their bonds ’ ; and that ‘ the dead, the living, the 
dying, and the wounded were left tied together, and lying in one confused 
mass of bodies.’ 
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paucity of troops. I had no fear for the Shahzada’s personal safety, 
and I felt that, if in the end I should be obliged to abandon Khost 
altogether for the present, it could later, if necessary, be easily 
re-occupied with a somewhat larger force. 

Having decided on the course to be adopted, I held a durbar, which 
was numerously attended, and addressed the people of Khost in much 
the same way I had spoken to the Turis in Kuram, expressing a hope 
that they would support the Shahzada’s authority until a more 
permanent form of government could be established. 

On the 27th January we left Khost and made one march; the next 
day I halted, so as to be near the Shahzada in case of need. The 
intelligence brought to me that evening satisfied me that- my experi- 
ment would not answer, and that without troops (which I could not 
spare) to support the newly-established authority at first starting off, 
we could not hope to maintain any hold over the country ; for though 
the Khostwals themselves were perfectly content with the arrange- 
ments I had made, they could not resist the tribesmen, who directly 
our backs were turned began to show their teeth. Accordingly, I 
decided to bring the Shahzada away while I could do so without 
trouble. I marched back to Matun the next morning with 1,000 men 
(Cavalry and Infantry) and four Mountain guns. Wo found Sultan 
Jan in anything but a happy frame of mind, and quite ready to come 
away. So having formally made the place over to the malihs, we 
started on our return journey. As we departed, a collection of our 
tribal enemies (about 3,000) who had been watching the proceedings 
took the opportunity to attack us ; but two weak squadrons of Cavahy, 
skilfully handled by Hugh Gough, kept them in check, and we reached 
camp without further molestation. 

The next day, the last of January, we returned to Hazir Pir in 
Kuram. There I received a visit from Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, 
brother of Sher Ali, who was accompanied by several leading men of 
the liOgar valley, some of whom were of great assistance to me a few 
months later. Wali Mahomed was a man of about fifty years of age ; 
he had a pleasing countenance, of the same Jewish type as the 
majority of the Afghan nation, but he had a weak face and was 
evidently wanting in character. Ho told me that he had fled from 
Kabul to escape the vengeance of his nephew, Yakub Khan, who 
attributed his long imprisonment by his father to the Sirdar’s 
influence. Sir Samuel Browne and Major Cavagnari, on the Khyber 
line, were conducting all political negotiations with the Afghans, so I 
passed Wali Mahomed Khan on to them. 

During the month of February my time was chiefly employed in 
inspecting the roads and the defensive posts which my talented and in- 
defatigable Chief Engineer was constructing, examining the arrange- 
ments for housing the troops, and lookmg after the transport animals 

25 
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and Commissariat depots. No more military demonstrations were 
necessary, for the people were quietly settling down under British rule. 
Convoys were no longer molested nor telegraph ires cut ; but I had 
one rather unpleasant incident with regard to a war Correspondent, 
which, until the true facts of the case were understood, brought me 
into disrepute with one of the leading London newspapers, the repre- 
sentative of which I felt myself compelled to dismiss from the Kuram 
Field Force. 

Judging from his telegrams, which he brought to me to sign, th^ 
nerves of the Correspondent in question must have been somewhf^ ; 
shaken by the few and very distant shots fired at us on the 28th N ^ 
vember. These telegrams being in many instances absolutely incorrect 
and of the most alarming nature, were of course not allowed to be 
despatched until they had been revised in accordance with truth ; but 
one, evidently altered and added to after I had countersigned it, was 
brought to me by the telegraph master. I sent for the Correspondent, 
who confessed to having made the alterations, not apparently realizing 
that he had done anything at all reprehensible, but he promised that he 
would never do such a thing again. This promise was not kept ; tele- 
grams appeared in his paper which I had not seen before despatch, and 
which were most misleading to the British public. Moreover, his letters, 
over which I could have no control, and which I heard of for the first 
time when the copies of his paper arrived in Kuram, were most subver- 
sive of the truth. It was on the receipt of these letters that I felt it to 
be my duty to send the too imaginative author to the rear. 

No one could be more anxious than I was to have all details of the 
campaign made public. I considered it due to the people of Great 
Britain that the press Correspondents should have every opportunity 
for giving the fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
while the army was in the field, and I took special pains from the first 
to treat the Correspondents with confidence, and give them such infor- 
mation as it was in my power to afford. All I required from them in 
return was that the operations should be truthfully reported, and that 
any Correspondent who did not confine himself to the recording of facts, 
and felt himself competent to criticize the conduct of the campaign, 
should be careful to acquaint himself with the many and varied reasons 
which a Commander must always have to consider before deciding on 
any line of action. 

What to my mind was so reprehensible in this Correspondent’s con- 
duct was the publication, in time of war, and consequent excitement 
and anxiety at home, of incorrect and sensational statements, founded 
on information derived from irresponsible and uninformed sources, and 
the alteration of telegrams after they had been countersigned by the 
recognized authority, the result of which could only be to keep the 
public in a state of apprehension regarding the force in the field, and, 
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what is even more to be deprecated, to weaken the confidence of the 
troops in their Commander. It was satisfactory to me that my action 
in the matter met with the fullest approval of the Viceroy. 

About this time my column was strengthened by the arrival of the 
Contingent provided by the Punjab Chiefs, under the command of 
Brigadier General John Watson, my comrade of the Mutiny days. The 
Contingent consisted of 868 Cavalry, and 2,685 Infantry with 13 guns, 
which were placed in position along the line of communication, and 
proved of great use in relieving the Regular army of escort duty. The 
senior Native officer with the Punjabis was Bakshi Gan da Sing, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Patiala army, a particularly handsome, 
gentlemanly Sikh, with whom I have ever since been on terms of 
friendly intercourse. 

Towards the end of February I paid a visit to Kohat, where my wife 
met me; we spent a week together, and T had the pleasure of 
welcoming to the frontier that grand regiment, the 92nd Highlanders, 
which had been sent up to be in readiness to join my column in the 
event of an advance on Kabul becoming necessary. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

I WAS informed by the Viceroy’s Private Secretary in the beginning of 
March that, unless satisfactory arrangements could soon bo come to 
with Yakub Khan, an onward move would have to be made. Accord- 
ingly I now set about preparing for such a contingency. 

Sher Ali had died in Afghan Turkestan on the 2l8t February, and, in 
communicating the event to the Viceroy, Yakub Khan wrote that he 
was anxious matters might bo so arranged that ‘ the friendship of this 
God-granted State with the illustrious British Government may remain 
constant and firm.’ 

The new Amir was told in reply that Lord Lyttori was prepared to 
enter into negotiations for the conclusion of peace, and for the restora- 
tion of a friendly alliance between the two Governments, provided that 
His Highness renounced all claim to authority over the Khyber and 
Michni Passes, and the independent tribes inhabiting tlie territory 
directly connected with the main routes leading to India ; that the dis- 
trict of Kuram from Thai to the crest of the Shutargardan Pass, and the 
districts of Pishin and Sibi, should remain under the control of the 
British Government ; that the foreign relations of Afghanistan should 
be conducted in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British 
Government ; and that British officers should be accredited to the 
Kabul Government, and permitted to reside at such places as might 
hereafter be decided upon. 
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Yakub Khan’s reply was not altogether satisfactory. He agreed to 
British officers being deputed to Afghanistan on the understanding 
that they should reside in Kabul, and abstain from interference in 
State affairs; but he declined to renounce his authority over the 
Khyber and Michni P'asses and the tribes in their vicinity, and 
refused to consent to Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi being placed under 
British protection. 

The Viceroy now determined to try what a personal conference 
between the Amir and Cavagnari could effect towards a settlement of 
these vexed questions, so in answering the Amir Cavagnari was 
directed to convey a hint that an invitation to him to visit Kabul 
might be productive of good results, and to point out that the places 
we desired to occupy were looked upon as essential to the permanent 
security of the Indian frontier. The Amir replied, expressing his 
readiness to receive Cavagnari in his capital, and laying stress on his 
determination to regulate his future conduct in strict conformity with 
his professions of loyalty, but begged that he might not be called upon 
to cede any portion of his territory. 

Hardly had this letter, dated the 29th March, been received, than a 
proclamation addressed by Yakub to the Khagianis, a tribe which had 
been giving much trouble, was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari ; 
in it the Amir praised and complimented the Khagianis for their 
religious zeal and fidelity to himself. He exhorted them to have no 
fear of the infidels, against whom he was about to launch an irresistible 
force of troops and Ghazisy and wound up as follows *. ‘ By the favour 
of God, and in accordance with the verse “ Verily God has destroyed 
the powerful ones," the whole of them will go to the fire of hell for 
evermore. Therefore kill them to the extent of your ability.’ A 
curious commentary this on the Amir’s protestation of loyalty. 

Notwithstanding this piece of treachery, it was decided not to break 
off negotiations, and Yakub Khan was informed by Cavagnari that a 
Mission would proceed to Kabul so soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made for its reception. At the same time Lord Lytton him- 
self wrote to the Amir, telling him that, as he was willing to receive 
an Envoy, Cavagnari would be deputed to visit Kabul, and com- 
municate unreservedly with him upon the questions at issue between 
the two States. 

I, personally, was not at all satisfied that the time had come for 
negotiation, for I felt that the Afghans had not had the sense of defeat 
sufficiently driven into them to convince them of our strength and 
ability to punish broach of treaty, and, therefore, that a peace made 
now, before they had been thoroughly beaten, would not be a lasting 
one, and would only end in worse trouble in the near future. The 
Afghans are an essentially arrogant and conceited people ; they had 
not forgotten our disastrous retreat from Kabul, nor the annihilation 
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of our army in the Khurd Kabul and Jagdalak Passes in 1842, and 
believed themselves to be quite capable of resisting our advance on 
Kabul. No great battle had as yet been fought ; though Ali Masjid 
and the Peiwar Kotal had been taken, a small force of the enemy 
had been beaten by Charles Gough’s brigade, near Jalalabad, and a 
successful Cavalry skirmish had occurred near Kandahar, the Afghans 
had nowhere suffered serious loss, and it was not to be wondered at if 
the fighting men in distant villages, and in and around Kabul, Ghazni, 
Herat, Balkh, and other places, still considered themselves undefeated 
and capable of defying us. They and their leaders had to depend for 
information as to recent events upon the garbled accounts of those who 
had fought against us, and it was unlikely they would be shaken in 
their belief in their superiority by such one-sided versions of what had 
occurred. On many occasions I had been amused, in listening to 
Afghan conversation, to find that, while they appeared thoroughly 
conversant with and frequently alluded to their triumphs over us, they 
seemed to know nothing, or had no recollection, of Sale’s successful 
defence of Jalalabad, or of Pollock’s victorious march through tho 
Khyber Pass and the destruction by him of the clnef bazaar in Kabul. 

My ideas about the negotiations being premature were freely 
expressed to Colonel Colley,* Lord I^ytton’s Private Secretary, who 
paid me a visit in Kuram at this time, and had been a constant 
correspondent of mine from the commencement of the war. Colley, 
however, explained to me that, right or wrong, tlie Viceroy had no 
option in the matter ; that there was the strongest feeling in England 
against the continuance of the war; and that, unless the new Amir 
proved actively hostile, peace must be signed. He expressed hiiuself 
sanguine that the terms of the treaty which Cavagnari hoped to 
conclude with Yakub Khan would give us an improved frontier, and 
a permanent paramount influence at Kabul, the two points about which 
he said the Viceroy was most anxious, and to which he assigned the 
first place in his political programme. Lord Lytton foresaw that, 
whatever might be the future policy of the two European Powers 
concerned, the contact of the frontiers of Great Britain and Russia in 
Asia was only a matter of time, and his aim was to make sure that the 
conterminous line, whenever it might be reached, should be of our 
choosing, and not one depending on the exigencies of the moment, or 
on tho demands of Russia. 

The Native agent (Bukhtiar Khan), who was tho bearer of the 
Viceroy’s and Cavagnari’s letters to tho Amir, reached Kabul at the 
moment when the Afghan officials who had accompanied Sher Ali in 
his flight returned to that place from Turkestan. Counsel was held 
with these men as to the manner of receiving tho British Mission ; but 

* Tho lato Major-Gojjoral Sii* George Colley, li.C.li 
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there was an influential military party averse to peace, and the Amir 
was strongly advised to abandon the English alliance and trust to 
Russia. Upon hearing this, our agent became alarmed for the safety 
of the Mission, and being apprehensive that Yakub Khan would not 
have the power to protect its members from insult, he suggested to the 
Amir that he should visit our camp instead of the British Mission 
coming to Kabul, a suggestion which was ultimately adopted, the 
Viceroy considering that it was infinitely the best arrangement that 
could be made. 

On the 8th May the Amir arrived in Sir Samuel Browme’s camp e 
Gandamak, thirty miles on the Kabul side of Jalalabad, and on the 
26th, owing to the tact and diplomatic skill of Louis Cavagnari, the 
Treaty of Gandamak was signed, and so ended the first phase of the 
second Afghan war. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Yakub Khan agreed to the cession 
of territory considered necessary by us, and bound himself to conduct 
his foreign policy in accordance with the advice of the British Govern- 
ment ; while, on our side, we promised to support him against external 
aggression. It was further arranged that a British representative, 
with a suitable escort, should reside at Kabul ;* that the Amir should 
in like manner (if he desired it) depute an agent to the Viceregal 
Court ; that British agents with sufficient escorts should be at liberty 
to visit the Afghan frontiers whenever, in the interests of both countries, 
it W'as considered necessary by the British Government ; that- there 
should be no hindrance to British subjects trading peaceably within 
the Amir’s dominions ; that traders should be protected, the transit of 
merchandise facilitated, and roads kept in good order ; that a line of 
telegraph should be constructed from India to Kabul, at the expense of 
the British, but under the protection of the Afghan Government ; and 
that an annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees should bo paid to the Arnir 
and his successors. 

The Khyber column was now withdrawn, with the exception of two 
brigades, and orders were sent to the Kandahar column to prepare to 
withdraw on the Ist September, the earliest date at which the troops 
could safely march through the Bolan Pass. I was told to stay where 
I was, as Kuram, by the treaty conditions, was to remain under our 
control and be administered by the British Government. 

On the 24th May I held a parade in honour of the Queen’s birthday, 
at which 6,450 officers and men were present.f They were thoroughly 

* Kabul was expressly selected by Yakub Khan as the place where he 
wished the Embassy to reside. 

t At this parade I had the great pleasure of decorating Captain Cook with 
the Victoria Cross, and Subadar Ragobir Nagarkoti, Jemadar Pursoo Khatri, 
Native Doctor Sankar Dass, and five riflemen of the 5th Gurkhas, with the 
Order of Merit, for their gallant conduct in the attack on the Spingawi Kotal, 
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fit and workmanlike, and being anxious that the tribesmen should see 
what grand soldiers I had at hand should an advance be necessary, I 
invited all the neighbouring clans to witness the display. The Afghans 
were seated in picturesque groups round the flag-staff, when suddenly, 
as the first round of the feu-de-joio was fired, they started to their feet, 
thinking that treachery was intended, and that they were caught in a 
trap : they took to their heels, and we had considerable difficulty in 
bringing them back, and in making them understand that the firing 
which had so upset their equanimity was only a sign of rejoicing on 
that auspicious anniversary. By degrees they became assured that 
there was no thought of taking an unfair advantage of them, and at 
the conclusion of the ceremony they were made happy by a present of 
sheep. In the afternoon an impromptu rifle meeting was got up. The 
matchlock men could not hold their own against our good shots armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles, a fact which evidently greatly impressed the 
tribesmen, some of whom then and there came forward and promised 
that if I should be required to advance on Kabul they would not oppose 
me. 

I took advantage of our improved relations with the Afghans, conse- 
quent on the ratification of the treaty, to enlarge our geographical 
knowledge of the passes which lead from Kuram towards Kabul, and 
the independent territories in the neighbourhood. The presence of the 
troops, no doubt, had something to say to the cheerful acquiescence of 
the ti;jbesmen in these explorations, which they appeared to look upon 
as the result of a wish to make ourselves acquainted with the country 
assigned to us by the treaty, and having, to use their own expression, 
lifted for us the purdah (curtain) of their country, they became most 
friendly, and took a curious pleasure in pointing out to us the points of 
defence at which they would have opposed us, had we been advancing 
as enemies. 

Towards the end of June I heard fi'om Lord Lytton that he wished 
mo to be one of the military members of a Commission of Inquiry into 
army expenditure and organization which was about to be convened at 
Simla, if I thought I could be spared from my post at Kuram. The 
people of the valley had by this time settled down so contentedly, and 
the tribesmen showed themselves so peacefully disposed, that I thought 
I could safely leave my post for a time, before returning to take up my 
abode in the neighbourhood for some years, as I hoped to do, when 
my appointment as Frontier Commissioner should have received the 
sanction of the authorities in England. 


and during the passage of the Mangier defile. It was a ha})py circumstance 
that Major Galbraitii, who owed his life to Captain Cook’s intreuidity, and 
Major Fitz-Hugh, whoso life was saved by Jemadar (then Havildar) Fursoo 
Khatri, should both have been present on the parade. 
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Meanwhile, however, some temporary arrangement was necessary 
for the administration of Kuram, and I wrote to the Foreign Secretary 
(Alfred Lyall), pointing ont my views upon the subject. 

Seeing how much could be done with these wild people by personal 
influence, and how ready they were to submit to my decisions when 
disputes arose amongst them — decisions at times literally given from 
the saddle — I was very adverse to their being handed over to some 
oflicial who, from his training, would not be able to understand dealing 
out the rough-and-ready justice which alone was suited to these lawless 
beings, and who could not imagine any question being properly settled 
without its having undergone the tedious process of passing through the 
law courts. Such a rule would, I knew, disgust a people accustomed to 
decide their quarrels at the point of the sword — a people to whom law 
and order had been hitherto unknown, and must be distasteful, until 
they had had time to realize their beneficial effects. Profitable employ- 
ment and judicious management would in time, no doubt, turn them 
into peaceful subjects. Friendly intercourse had already done much 
towards this end, and tribes who for generations had been at feud with 
each other now met, when visiting our camp, on common ground, 
without (much I think to their own astonishment) wanting to cut each 
other’s throats. What was further required, I conceived, was the 
opening up of the country by means of roads, which would facilitate 
intercommunication and give remunerative employment to thousands 
who had hitherto lived by plunder and bloodshed. 

In answering my letter, the Foreign Secretary informed mo that the 
future of Kunun would be settled when I reached Simla, whither I was 
to proceed so soon as I had seen the British Mission across the frontier. 

On the 15th July Major Cavagnari, who had been selected as ‘the 
Envoy and Plenipotentiary to His Highness the Amir of Kabul,’ 
arrived in Kuram, accompanied by Mr. William Jenkins, C.I.E., of 
the Civil Service, and Lieutenant Hamilton, V.C., Surgeon-Major 
Kelly, 25 Cavalry and 50 Infantry of the Guides Corps. I, with some 
fifty officers who were anxious to do honour to the Envoy and see the 
country beyond Kuram, marched with Cavagnari to within five miles 
of the crest of the Shutargardan Pass, where we encamped, and my 
staff and I dined that evening with the Mission. After dinner I was 
asked to propose the health of Cavagnari and those with him, but 
somehow I d:d not feel equal to the task ; I was so thoroughly de- 
pressed, and my mind was filled with such gloomy forebodings as to 
the fate of these fine fellows, that I could not utter a word. Like 
many others, I thought that peace had been signed too quickly, betore, 
in fact, we had instilled that awe of us into the Afghan nation which 
would have been the only reliable guarantee for the safety of the 
Mission. Had we shown our strength by marching to Kabul in the 
first instance, whether opposed or not, and there dictated the terms of 
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the treaty, there would have been some assurance for its being adhered 
to ; as it was, I could not help feeling there was none, and that the 
chances were against the Mission ever coming back. 

Cavagnari, however, showed no sign of sharing my forebodings ; he 
and his companions were in the best of spirits ; he spoke most hopefully 
of the future, and talked of a tour he hoped to make with me in the 
cold weather along the northern and western frontiers of Afghanistan. 
Other matters of intense interest to us both were discussed, and before 
separating for the night it was arranged that Mrs. Cavagnari should 
either join him in Kabul the following spring, or come and stay with 
my wife and me in Kuram, where I had already laid the foundations 
of a house near the beautifully situated village of Shalufzan. 

Early next morning the Sirdar, who had been deputed by the Amir 
to receive the Mission, came into camp, and soon we all started for the 
top of the pass. We had gone about a mile, when we were joined by 
an escort of Afghan Cavalry, dressed something like British Dragoons, 
with the exception of their head-gear, which consisted of the discarded 
helmets of the old Bengal Horse Artillery. They were mounted on 
small, useful-looking horses, and were armed with smooth-bore car- 
bines and tulwars (Native swords). 

As we ascended, curiously enough, we came across a solitary magpie, 
which I should not have noticed had not Cavagnari pointed it out and 
begged me not to mention the fact of his having seen it to his wife, as 
she would be sure to consider it an unlucky omen. 

On reaching the Afghan camp, we were received in a large, tastefully 
decorated tent, where tea was served, and we were afterwards con- 
ducted to the top of the mountain, where carpets were spread and 
more tea passed round, while we gazed on the fine view of the Logar 
valley which stretched out beneath us. 

On descending to the camp, we were invited to partake of dinner, 
served in Oriental fashion on a carpet spread on the ground. Every- 
thing was done most lavishly and gracefully, and nothing was omitted 
that was calculated to do us honour. Nevertheless, I could not feel 
happy as to the prospects of the Mission, and my heart sank as I 
wished Cavagnari good-bye. When we had proceeded a few yards 
in our different directions, we both turned round, retraced our steps, 
shook hands once more, and parted for ever. 

I did not delay at Kuram ; there was nothing to keep mo there, and 
the prospect of getting back to my belongings and to civilization, now 
that all active work was at an end, was too alluring to be withstood. 
My wife met me at the foot of the Hills, and we drove up to Simla 
together. I was greeted by Lord Lytton and many kind friends most 
warmly, and had the gratification of hearing that I had been made a 
K.C.B., and that I had been accorded the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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I was soon deep in the work of the Army Commission, which met 
for the first time under the presidency of the Hon. Sir Ashley Eden,* 
K.C.S.I., on the 1st August- The heavy loss to the revenues of India, 
consequent on the unfavourable rate of exchange, rendered extensive 
reductions in public expenditure imperative, and the object of this 
Commission was to find out how the cost of the army could be reduced 
without impairing its efficiency. 

Very little was done at the first meeting, and at its close Eden 
confessed to me that he did not at all see his way, and that he was 
somewhat aghast at the difficulties of the task before the Commission. 
To me it seemed clear that the maintenance of a separate army for 
each presidency, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, was at the root of the 
evils it was our duty to consider and try to reform ; and I promised 
the President that, before the Commission again assembled, I would 
prepare a scheme which might form a basis for them to work upon. 

I considered it an anachronism, since railways and telegraphs had 
annihilated distance, to keep up three Commanders-in-Chief, and 
separate departments, each having an independent head, in the three 
different presidencies. I put my ideas on paper, and Eden announced 
himself in favour of my scheme, which substituted for the three 
presidential armies four army corps, all subordinate to the Corn- 
mander in-Chief in India. Portions of my recommendation began to 
be carried into effect directly they had received the sanction of the 
authorities in England — such as the amalgamation of the Commis- 
sariat, Pay, Ordnance, and Stud departments — but it was not until 
April, 1895, sixteen years after the proposal had been recommended 
by the Government of India, and although, during that period, four 
successive Viceroys, each backed up by a unanimous Council, had 
declared themselves strongly in favour of the change, that the finishing 
touch was given to the new organization, by the abolition of the offices 
of Commanders-in-Chief of Madras and Bombay, and the creation of 
four Army Corps, namely, the Punjab, the Bengal, the Madras, and 
the Bombay, each commanded by a Lieutenant-General. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

My wife and I thought and talked much over our new life on the 
frontier, to which we both looked forward with great interest and 
pleasure, but, before entering upon it, we settled to go homo for a time 
to place our boy at school and see our friends, and we were arranging 
our plans accordingly, when suddenly our ‘ castles in the air ’ were 

* Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
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dashed to the ground by a ruthless blow from the hand of Fate, and 
the whole of India, the whole of the civilized world, was struck with 
grief, horror, and indignation at the awful news of the massacre at 
Kabul of Cavagnari and his gallant companions. 

Throughout the month of August telegrams and letters constantly 
came from Cavagnari (now a Lieutenant-Colonel and a K.C.B.) to the 
Viceroy, the Foreign Secretary, and myself, in which he always 
expressed himself in such a manner as to lead to the belief that he 
was perfectly content with his position, and felt himself quite secure ; 
and in his very last letter, dated the 80th August, received after his 
death, he wrote : ‘ I personally believe that Yakub Khan will turn out 
to be a very good ally, and that we shall be able to keep him to his 
engagements.’ His last telegram to the Viceroy, dated the 2nd 
September, concluded with the words, ‘ All well.’ Cavagnari mentioned 
in one of his letters that the Afghan soldiers were inclined to be 
mutinous, and in another that a dispute had arisen in the bazaar 
between them and the men of the British escort, but at the same time 
he expressed his confidence in the Amir’s ability and determination to 
maintain order; I could not, however, help being anxious about 
Cavagnari, or divest myself of the feeling that he might be over- 
estimating Yakub Khan’s power, even if His Highness had the will, to 
protect the Mission. 

Between one and two o’clock on the morning of the 5th September, 
I was awakened by my wife telling me that a telegraph man had been 
wandering round the house and calling for some time, but that no one 
had answered him.* I got up, went downstairs, and, taking the 
telegram from the man, brought it up to my dressing-room, and 
opened it ; it proved to be from Captain Conolly, Political Officer at 
Alikhel, dated the 4th September. The contents told me that my 
worst fears — fears I had hardly acknowledged to myself— had been 
only too fully realized. The telegram ran : 

‘One Jelaladiii Gliilzai, who says he is in Sir Louis Cavagnari’s secret 
service, has arrived in hot haste from Kabul, and soloninly sUtes that yester- 
day morning the Residency was attacked by three regiments who had mutinied 
for their pay, they having guns, and being joined by a portion of six other 
regiments. The Embassy and escort were defending themselves when he left 
about noon yesterday. 1 hope to receive further news.’ 

I was paralyzed for the moment, but was roused by my wife calling 
out, ‘ What is it ? Is it bad news from Kabul ?’ She had divined my 
fears about Cavagnari, and had been as anxious about him as I had 
been myself. I replied, ‘ Yes, very bad, if true. I hope it is not.’ 
But I felt it was. I woke my A.D.C., and sent him off at once to the 
Viceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings spread rapidly. I was 

* There are no such things as bells or knockers in India. 
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no sooner dressed than Mr. Alfred Lyall arrived. We talked matters 
over, I despatched a telegram* to Captain Conoll^s and we then went 
off to Lord Lytton. 

Early as it was, I found the Council assembled. The gravity of the 
situation was thoroughly appreciated, and it Was unanimously decided 
that, should the disastrous report prove to be true, troops must 
proceed to Kabul with the least possible delay to avenge or, if happily 
incorrect or exaggerated, to support the Mission. 

Sir Samuel Browne’s force had been broken up, Sir Donald Stewart 
was in far off Kandahar, and his troops had, all but a small number, 
left on their return march to India ; the Kuram force was, therefore, 
the only one in a position to reach Kabul quickly, and I was ordered 
to proceed at once to Kuram and resume ray command. 

As a preliminary measure, Brigadier- General Massy, who had been 
placed in temporary command during my absence, was directed to 
move troops to the Shutargardan, where they were to entrench them- 
selves and await orders, while Stewart was directed to stop all 
regiments on their way back to India, and himself hold fast at 
Kandahar. 

During the day further telegrams were received confirming the 
truth of the first report, and telhng of the Mission having been over- 
whelmed and every member of it cruelly massacred; and later 
Captain Conolly telegraphed that messengers had arrived from the 
Amir bringing two letters addressed to me giving his version of what 
had occurred. 

During the few hours I remained at Simla I was busily engaged in 
discussing with Sir Frederick Haines the formation of the Kabul 
Field Force,! as my new command was designated, and the many 

* ‘Lose no time and sjmre no money to obtain reliable information of what 
is going on in Kabul, and keep me constantly informed by urgent telegrams. 

I am in hopes that Jelaladin’s report will turn out to be greatly exaggerated, 
if not untrue. As, however, his intelligence is sure to spread and cause a 
certain amount of excitement, warn General Massy and Mr. Cliristie (the 
Political Officer in Kuram) to be on the alert.’ 

f The Kabul Field Force was com})Osed as follows : 

Ahtilleuy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. Gordon, commanding. 

Capkiin W. Inge, Adjutant. 

F/A, Royal Horse Artilleiy, Major J. C. Smyth-Windham. 

G/3, Royal Artillery, Major Sydney Parry. 

No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battery (four guns), Captain Morgan. 

No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery (four guns), Captain Swinlcy, 

Two Gatling guns, Captain Broadfoot. 

Engineers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. Perkins, C.B., commanding. 

Lieutenant F. Spratt, Adjutant, 
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important matters which had to be considered. More troops had to 
be hurried up, for it would be necessary to hold Kurani in strength 
while I moved on to Kabul, and, as communication by the Shutargardan 
could not be depended upon after December, on account of snow, the 
Khyber route would have to be opened out. 

At the commencement of the last year’s campaign my anxiety had 
been so largely increased by having been given officers totally inex- 
perienced in war to fill the higher posts in the Kuram column, that I 
did not hesitate to press upon the Commander - in - Chief, now that 
I had a far more ditficult operation to carry through, the importance of 
my senior officers being tried men on whom I could implicitly rely ; 
and I succeeded in getting for the command of my two Infantry 
brigades Herbert Macpherson* and T. D. Baker, f the Viceroy’s Mili- 
tary Secretary, both of whom had seen a good deal of service, while the 
former had already commanded a brigade in the field. 

To the command of the Artillery and Cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. Gordon and Brigadier-General Massy were appointed, neither of 
whom had much experience of war. Gordon had served in Central India 
during the Mutiny, and Massy by his pluck as a subaltern of Infantry 

Captain Woodthorpe, R.E., in charge of surveying. 

Captain Stratton, 22nd Regiment, in charge of signalling. 

Lieutenant F. Burn-Murdoch, R.E., Royal Engineer Park. 

Cavalry. 

Brigadier-General W. D. Massy, commanding. 

Lieutenant J. P. Brabazon, 10th Hussars, Brigade-Major. 

9th Lancers, Lieutenant-Colonel R. S. Clelana. 

5th Punjab Cavalry, Major B. Williams. 

12th Bengal Cavalry, Major Green. 

14th Bengal Lancers, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross. 

1st Infantry Brioade. 

Brigadier-General H. Maepherson, C.B., V.C., commanding. 

Captain G. de C. Morton, 6th Foot, Brigade-Major. 

67th Foot, Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Knowles. 

92nd Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colonel G. TI. Parker. 

28th Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hudson. 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General T. D. Baker, C.B., 18th Foot, commanding. 

Ca[)tain W. C. Farwell, 26th Punjab Infantry, Brigade-Major. 

72nd Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow. 

5th Gurkhas, Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugh. 

5th Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant Colonel J. Macqueen. 

3rd Sikhs, Lieutenant-Colonel G. N. Money. 

23rd Pioneers, Lieutenant-Colonel Currie. 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Maepherson, V.C., K.C.B., who 
died as Commander-in-Chief of Madras. 

t The late Sir Thomas Baker, K.C.B., who died as Quartermaster-General 
at the Horse Guards. 
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in the Crimea had gained for himself the sobriquet of ‘ Redan ’ Massv . 
But he had not served with Cavalry in the field, and from my slight 
acquaintance with him I could not say whether he possessed the very 
exceptional qualities required in a Cavalry Commander. 

My staff had proved themselves so capable and reliable that I had no 
wish to make any change ; it was, however, materially strengthened 
by the addition of Colonel MacGregor,* * * § as ‘ Chief of the Staff,’ with 
Captain Combe,t 10th Hussars, and Lieutenant Manners Smith| as 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-Generals. 

Mr. H. M. Durand § was attached to me as Political Secretary, and 
Major Hastings as Political Officer, in place of Colonel Waterfield, who 
was hors tie combat from a broken leg. Hugh Gough, with the rank 
of Brigadier- General, and Major Mark Heathcotc as his assistant, were 
placed in charge of the lines of communication. 

Before leaving Simla I paid a farewell visit to Lord Lytton. I found 
him in a state of deep distress and depression. To a man of his 
affectionate disposition, the fate of Cavagnari, for whom he had a great 
personal regard, was a real grief. But on public grounds he felt still 
more strongly the collapse of the Mission and the consequent heavy 
blow to the policy he had so much at heart, viz., the rectification of 
our defective^ frontier, and the rendering India secure against foreign 
aggression — a policy which, though scouted at the time by a party 
which later became all-powerful, has since been justified by the action 
of successive Governments, Liberal and Conservative alike, until at the 
present moment our frontier is gradually becoming what Lord Lytton, 
with his clear foresightedness and intelligent appreciation of our respon- 
sibilities and India’s requirements, would then have made it. 

In answer to my request for instructions as to the line I should take 
about our future relations with the Afghans, Lord Lytton said : ‘ You 
can tell them we shall never again altogether withdraw from Afghanistan, 
and that those who help you will be befriended and protected by the 
British Government.’ 

While I was with Lord Lytton, a telegram |j was brought in from 

* The late Sir Charles MacGregor, K.C.B. 

+ Now Major-General Combe, C.B. 

% This promising young officer greatly distinguished himself at Kabul, and 
died a few years afterwards of cholera. 

§ Now Sir Mortimer Durand, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., British Minister at 
Teheran. 

II Telegram dated 6th SEFrEMDER, 1879. 

From To 

Captain Conolly, Foreign Secretary, 

Alikhel. Simla. 

'‘Clear the Line. — Sirkai Khan, bearer of the Amir’s first letter, confirms 
previous reports of disaster, and describes how Badshah Khan visited tho 
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Captain Conolly, reporting the details of the attack upon the Em- 
bassy, as given to him by the messenger who had been entrusted by 
the Amir to deliver tlie two letters addressed to me. In this telegram 
Conolly solicited instructions as to what he was to communicate to the 
Amir in reply to His Highness’s request for aid, and inquired whether 
he was at liberty to make terms with one Badshah Khan, an influential 
Ghilzai Chief, who had come to Alikhel to offer his services. 

The following telegram was sent in reply by the Foreign Secretary : 

‘ Your telegram 6th. Reply to the Amir at once from the Viceroy that a 
strong British force under (General Roberts will marcli speedily on Kabul 
to his relief, from tlie Shutargardan, and that he should use all liis resources 
to co-operate with, and facilitate, the advance of the troops througli his 
country. Your proposal to subsidize Badshah Khan and accept liis services 
is approved. Roberts will send detailed instructions.’ 

Late in the afternoon of the same day (September 6th) I left Simla, 
accompanied by my wife as far as Umballa, where I found my staff 
waiting for me. She saw us off in the train, bidding us a cheery good- 
bye and good luck, but I am afraid the return journey must have been 
a sad one for her. 

Thought for the immediate future filled my mind as we sped on our 
way to the front, and not a few difficulties connected with the pro- 
posed advance on Kabul presented themselves to me. My chief causes 
for anxiety were the insufficiency of transport, and the great extent of 
the lines of communication which would have to be guarded. It 
would be necessary to hold the country in strength from Thai to the 
Shutargardan, a distance of 115 miles, until such time as the Khyber 
route could be opened, and I felt that the force at my disposal (7,500 
men and 22 guns) was none too large for the work before it, considering 


spot, and saw the dead bodies of the Envoy, staff, and escort. Of the latter, 
some nine sowars are said to have been out getting grass that day, and were 
not killed with the rest ; defence was very stubborn, and the loss of the 
Kabulis heavy, put down at one hundred, or more. Finding tliey could not 
storm the place, the mutineers set lire to the doorway below, and, when that 
gave way, swarmed in and up to the upper story, overwhelmed tlie defenders, 
and sacked the place. 

‘The second letter was brought by another messenger, servant of the 
Embassy Mchmaiidar, whose story in all but a few unimportant details is the 
same as that first received. 

‘ If an advance on Kabul is decided on to revenge massacre of Embassy, 
and also to quiet surrounding tribes, whom any (?) action would tempt to 
break out, it appears to me all-im|)ortant to secure safe jmssage of the Shutar- 
gardan, and with this object to subsidize Badshah Khan handsomely. 

‘ I have detained the Kabul messengers pending receipt of instructions as 
to the line of policy to follow, and what to communicate to the Amir or 
Badshah Khan. The former invokes our aid ; the latter expresses himself, 
through his messenger, anxious to serve us. Once in Logar valley, where 
they have had a bumper harvest, we could live on the country.' 
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that I should have to provide a garrison for the Shutargardan, if not 
for other posts between that place and Kabul. 

My Commissariat arrangements, too, caused me many misgivings, 
increased by the fact that Major Badcock, my chief Commissariat 
Officer, and Major Collett, my Assistant Quartermaster-General, who 
had afforded such valuable aid in Kurara, thinking the war was at an 
end, had taken leave to England. My doubts vanished, however, and 
my spirits rose at the sight of my bravo troops:, and the enthusiastic 
welcome they gave rne as I rode through Kuram on the 12th Sep- 
tember on my way to Alikhel. A splendid spirit pervaded the whole 
force ; the men’s hearts were on fire with eager desire to press on to 
Kabul, and be led against the miscreants who had foully massacred our 
countrymen, and I felt assured that whatever it was possible for daunt- 
less courage, unselfish devotion, and firm determination to achieve, 
would be achieved by my gallant soldiers. 

On reaching Alikhel, Captain Conolly handed to mo the Amir’s 
letters,'-' to which I replied at once, and the next day, under instructions 

* Translation of a Letter from the Amir of Kabul to General 
Roberts, dated Kabul, 8 a.m., the 8hd September, 1879. 

(After com])limeiits.) Tlie troops who had assembled for pay at the liala 
Hissar suddenly broke out and stoned their officers, and then all rushed to 
the Residency and stoned it, receiving in return a hail of bullets. Con- 
fusion and disturbance reached such a height that it was impossible to quiet 
it. People from Sherpur and country around the Bala Hissar, and city 
people of all classes, poured into the Bala Hissar and began destroying work- 
sho2)a, Artillery jxnk, and magazine ; and all the troops and people attacked 
the Residency. Meanwhile, I sent Baud Shah^ to help the Envoy. On 
reaching the Residency, he was unhorsed bv stones and spears, and is now 
dying. I then sent Siidar Yahia Khan aim nw own son, the heir-apparent, 
with the Koran to the troops ; but no use. I then sent ivell -known Syads 
and Mullahs of each class, but of no avail ; up till now, evening, the distur- 
bance continues. It will be seen how it ends. I am grieved with this con- 
fusing state of things. It is almost beyond conception. (Here follow the 
date and the Amir’s seal.) 

Second Letter from the Amir dated Kabul, the 4th 
September, 1879. 

Yesterday, from 8 a.m. till evening, thousands assembled to destroy the 
Embassy. There has been much loss of life on both aides. At evening they 
set fire to tlie Residency. All yesterday and up till now, I with five 
attendants liave been besieged. I have no certain news of the Envoy, whether 
he and his jieople have been killed in their quarters, or been seized and 
brought out. Afghanistan is ruined ; the troops, city, and surrounding 
country have thrown off their yoke of allegiance. Baud Shah is not expected 
to recover ; all his attendants were killed. The workshops and magazine are 
totally gutted— in fact, my kingdom is ruined. After God, I look to the 
Government for aid and advice. My true friendship and honesty of purpose 
will be proved as clear as daylight. By this misfortune I have lost ray friend, 

* The Commander-ia-Chief of the Afghan army. 
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from the Government of India, I wrote to His Highness that, in con- 
formity with his own special request that an English officer should be 
deputed as Envoy to his Court, and on condition that he would him- 
self be responsible for the protection and honourable treatment of such 
an Envoy, Major Cavagnari and three British officers had been allowed 
to go to Kabul, all of whom within six weeks had been ruthlessly 
murdered by his troops and subjects ; that his inability to carry out the 
treaty engagements, and his powerlcssness to establish his authority, 
even in his own capital, having thus become apparent, an English 
army would now advance on Kabul with the double object of con- 
solidating his Government, should he himself loyally do his best to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty, and of exacting retribution from the murderers 
of the British Mission. But that, although liis Iligliness laid great 
stress in his letter of the 4th September on tlie sincerity of his friend- 
ship, my Government had been informed that emissaries had been 
despatched from Kabul to rouse the country people and tribes against 
us, and as this action appeared inconsistent with friendly intentions, I 
considered it necessary for His Highness to send a confidential repre- 
sentative to confer with me and explain his object. 

I had little doubt as to the truth of the report that the Amir was 
using every eiVort to incite the Ghilzais and other tribes to oppose us, 
and I was confirmed in my conviction by a Native gentleman, Nawab 
Ghulam Hussein Khan,* at one time our agent at Kabul, who told 
me that, although he did not believe that Yakub Khan had actually 
planned the massacre of the Embassy, he had certainly taken no steps 
to prevent it, and that he, Ghulam Hussein Khan, was convinced that 
the Amir was now playing us false. It was, therefore, a relief to find 
awaiting me at Alikhel several of the leading men from the neighbour- 
ing districts, to whom I hud telegraphed, before leaving Simla, asking 
them to meet me. 

These men were profuse in their proffers oi assistance, and, although 
I did not place a great deal of faith in their promises, I came to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding Yakub Klian’s treacherous efforts to 
stir up the tribes, if I could only push on rapidly with a fairly strong 
force, I need not anticipate any opposition that I could not overcome. 
IK’erything depended on speed, but rapidity of movement depended on 
the condition of the transport service, and my inspection of the animals, 
as I passed through Kurani, was not calculated to raise hopes of being 
able to make a very quick advance ; for, owing to continuous bard 
work and the want of a staff of trained transport attendants, the 

the Envoy, and also my kingdom. I am terribly grieved and perplexed. 
(Hero follow the date ana the Amir’s seal.) 

* The Nawab was on his wav from Kandahar to Kabul, but on hearing of 
the massacre ho came to Alikhel. 
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numbers of animals had steadily diminished, and those that remained 
were for the most part sickly and out of condition. 

On the 16 th of September I issued a Proclamation,* copies of which 
I caused to be sent to the people of Kabul, Ghazni, and all the neigh- 
bouring tribes ; this, I hoped, would facilitate our advance, and reassure 
those who had taken no part in the attack on the Residency. I also 
wrote a lettert to the maliks of the Logar valley, whose territory we 

* Translation ok a Proclamation issued by Major-General Sir 
Frederick Roberts. 

Alikhel, 16f,h September^ 1879. 

Be it known to all the Chiefs and the people of the country of Kabul and its 
dependencies that, in accordance with the Treaty concluded in May, 1879, 
corresponding to Jarndi-ul-Akhir 1296 Hijri, between the two great Govern- 
ments, and to the terms of which His Highness the Amir expressed his assent, 
and agreed to the location of an Envoy of Her Imperial Majesty tho Empress, 
a British Envoy was, at tho special rcijncst of His Higlmcss the Amir, located 
at the Kabul Court, and the Amir guaranteed that lie should be treated 
honourably and protected. 

Within six weeks after the said Envoy was received at and entered Kabul 
the whole Embassy was besieged and massacred in the very citadel of His 
Highness the Amir, who could not save or protect them from the hands of tho 
sohliers and the people. From this, the lack of jiower of tho Amir and the 
weakness of his authority in his capital itself arc quite apparent and manifest. 
For this reason the British troops are advancing for the })urpose of taking a 
public vengeance on behalf of the deceased as well as of obtaining satisfaction 
(HL, consolidation) of the terms entered into in the Treaty concluded. The 
British troops are entering Afglianistan for the purpose of strengthening thd 
royal authority of His Highness the Amir on condition that His Highness 
loyally uses those powers for the maintenance of friendship and of amicable 
relations with the British Government. This is the only course by which the 
Amir’s kingdom can remain intact, and (by which) also the friendly senti- 
ments and sincerity expressed in his letter of the 4th ISeptember, 1879, after 
the occurrence of the (said) event can be proved. 

For the purpose of removing any doubt about the concord of the two 
Governments, the Amir has been addressed to depute a confidential agent to 
iny camp. The British force will not punish or injure anyone except the 
persons who have taken part or joined in the massacre of the Embassy unless 
they offer opposition. All the rest, the small and great, Avho are uncon- 
cerned (therein) may rest assured of this. Carriage and supplies of every 
devseription should be brought into tlie British camj). Full price and liiro 
shall be paid for everything that may be taken. Whereas mercy and humanity 
are the characteristics of this great Government, this proclamation is issued 
beforehand for the information of the people at large. 

t Translation of a Letter from Major-General Sir Frederick 
Roberts to certain 'nmliks of the Logar Valley. 

Prom tlie Proclamation already issued by me, you will have learnt the 
reasons for the march of the British troops to Kabul. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by the movement of troops, intends to exact retribution for the massacre 
of the Embassy and to aid His Highness the Amir in restoring order. 

Let all those not concerned in the massacre rest assured, provided no oppo- 
sition is shown. 
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must enter directly we had crossed the Shutargardan, and whose co- 
operation I was most anxious to obtain. On the 18th I again wrote* to 
the Amir, enclosing copies of these two documents, and informing him 
that I was still awaiting a reply to my first letter and the arrival of 
His Highness’s confidential representative ; that I hoped he would 
soon issue the necessary orders for the furtherance of our plans, and 
that he might rest assured of the support of the British Government. 

On the 19th September matters had so far progressed that 1 was able 
to tell the Viceroy that Brigadier-General Baker was entrenched with 
his brigade on the Shutargardan, and engaged in improving the road 
to Kushi, the first halting-place in the Logar valley ; that supplies 
were being collected by means of local transport ; that I was bringing 
up reserve ammunition and treasure from the rear on Artillery 
waggons ; and that every possible effort was being made to render the 
force mobile. 

On the 20th I received the Amir’s reply. He expressed regret that 
he was unable to come to Alikhel himself, but intimated that he was 
sending two confidential agents, his Mustaufi (Finance IMinister), 
Habibulla Khan, and his Wazir (Prime Minister), Shah Mahomed 
Khan, who accordingly arrived the next day. 

At each interview I had with these gentlemen during the three days 
they remained in my camp, they impressed upon me that the Amir 
was inclined to be most friendly, and that his only wish was to be 
guided by the advice of the British Government. But, notwithstanding 
these plausible assurances, I soon discovered that Yakub Khan’s real 
object in sending these two high officials was to stop the advance of 
the force, and induce me to leave the punishment of the troops who 
had committed the massacre in the hands of the Afghan authorities, or 
else to delay us long enough to give time for the whole country to rise 
against us. 

As the conversations v/hich were carried on at the meetings with the 
Afghan agents are interesting, and have an important bearing on the 
subsequent proceedings, I give in the Appendix the notes taken at the 
time by my Political Secretary. 

I was anxious to keep one of the Amir’s representatives with me, 

His Highness the Amir, in communications received by me, cx})resses his 
friendship, and wishes to continue amicable relations. As the British troops 
under my command will shortly enter the Logar valley, I write to reassure 
you, and expect that you will inform all the residents of the valley not con- 
cerned in the lato hateful massacre the purport of the Proclamation, and give 
every assistance in providing carriage and supnlies required for the troops, for 
which adequate hire and payment will bo niaae. I hope that after the above 
assurance all the headmen will come to meet me in my camp, where I shall bo 
glad to see them. 

* This letter is given in full in the Appendix. 
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but neither of them was willin" to remain, so I felt bound to let them 
both depart, taking with them the following letter to the Amir ; 

To Ills Highness the Amir of Kabul. 

Cam^^j Alikliel, Septemhcr, 1879. 

(After compliments.) I liavo received Your Highness’s two letters of the 
19th and 20th September (1st and 2 nd Sliawal), delivered to mo by the hands 
of Your Highness’s two conlidential representatives, Mustaiifi Habibulla Khan 
and Wazir Shall Mahomed. 

1 am much obliged to Your Highness for sending me two such well-known 
men, and of such character as the Mustaufi and the Wazir. I’hey have 
informed me of Your Higliness’s wishes, and I quite understand all they 
have told me. It is unfortunate that the .season is so late, and that winter 
will soon be here ; but there is 3 ’^et time for a British army to reach Kabul 
before the great cold sets in. 

The Viceroj^ of India is much concerned that there should have boon any 
delay in jnoiiiptly acceding to Your Highness’s request for advice and assist- 
ance, as conveyed in Your Highness’s letters of the 3rd and 4th instant. It 
was His Excellency's earnest wish that troops should march on Kabul at once, 
so as to ensure Your Highness’s personal safety' and aid Your Highness in 
restoring peace and order at your capital. 

Unfortunately, the want of transport, and the iiece.ssity for collecting a 
certain amount of supplies, have caiused a few weeks’ delay ; it is, liowever, a 
source of gi'atiiicatioii and happiness to the Viceroy to learn that Your High- 
ness’s safety is not at present endangered, and His Excellency trusts Your 
Highness will be able to keep everything quiet in your kingdom, until such 
time as British troops may reach Kabul. 

I am glad to be able to inform Your Highne.ss that news reached rne 
yesterday of the departure of a considerable force from Kandahar under tlio 
command of a lirave and distinguished oflicer, and that a large body of troops, 
under command of General Bright, were advancing rapidly from Peshawar to 
Jalalabad and onwards vul Gaudamak to Kabul. My own force will, I hope, 
be in a state to march before long. A.s Your Highness is awai'c, the Shutar- 
gardaii has been occupied for .some days. Meanwhile regiments of Cavalry and 
infantry and batteries of Artillery have reached Kuram to replace those I am 
taking on with me, and to reinforce my own column should a necessity for 
more troops arise — a contingency I do not in the least expect. 

The A’iceroy of India, in His Excellency’s anxiety lor Your Highness’s 
welfare and .safety, issued orders that each of the three armies, now advancing 
Irom Kandahar, Kurani, and the Khyher, should be strong enough to overcome 
any oppo.sition Your Highness’s enemies could jiossibly olfer. That each is 
strong enough there can be no doubt. 

I undei'stand that there is no one at Kelat-i-Ghilzai or Ghazni to stoj) the 
progress of the troops cii route from Kandahar. Tlierc is no reason, therefore, 
why they should not reach Kabul in a very short time. 

'The Khyher tribes, having understood and appreciated the Treat}' of jieace 
made by Your Highness with the British Government in May last, have 
unanimously agreed to assist the troops from Peshawar in every way, and are 
now eager to keep the road through the Khyher safe, and to place all their 
transport animals at the disposal of the British Commander, who will thus be 
enabled to concentrate his force rapidly at Kabul. Through the kindness of 
Your Highness I have experienced much less difficulty than I could have 
expected, and I may now reasonably hope to be with Your Highness at least 
as soon as either the Kandahar or Khyher column. 
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I look forward with great pleasure to the meeting with Your Highness, 
and trust that you will continue your kind assistance to obtain for me supplies 
and transport. 

1 have carefully considered Your Highness’s proposal that you yourself 
should bo permitted to administer just punishment to tlio mutinous troops 
and others who shared in the treacherous and cruel attack on the Britisli 
Envoy and liis small escort, and thus save Her Majesty’s troops the trouble, 
hardship, and privation which must necessarily be encountered by an advance 
on Kabul at this season of the year. I thank Your Highness most cordially, 
on the part of the Viceroy and Government of India, for this further proof 
of Your Highness’s friendly feelings. Under ordinary circumstances such an 
offer would be gratefully and willingly accepted, but after what has recently 
occun’ed, I feel sure that the great nritish nation would not rest satisfied 
unless a British army marched to Kabul and there assisted Your Highness to 
inflict such punishments as so terrible and dastardly an act deserves. 

I have forwarded Your Highness’s letters in original to the Viceroy ; a copy 
of this, m^ reply, will be submitted by to-day’s post for Bis Excellency’s 
consideration. Meanwhile I have permitted Mustaiifi Habibulla Khan and 
Wazir Shah Mahomed to take their leave and rejoin Your Highness. 

I delayed my own departure from Alikhel until a sufficiency of 
supplies had been collected at Kushi, and everything was ready for as 
rapid an advance on Kabul as my limited transport would admit of ; 
for, so long as I remained behind, the people of Afghanistan could not 
be sure of my intentions, and no doubt hoped that the Amir’s remon- 
strances would have the desired effect, and prevent our doing more than 
occupying the Shutargardan, or making a demonstration toward 
Kushi. My crossing the pass would, I knew, be the signal for all those 
determined on opposition to assemble ; it was politic, therefore, to 
remain behind until the last moment. 

When all arrangements were complete, so far as was possible with 
the means at my disposal, I issued the following Field Force Order : 

‘The Government of India having decided that a force shall proceed with 
all possible (les[)afcb to Kabul, in response to Ilis Higl.iiess the Amir’s ap])cal 
for aid, and witii the objfct of avenging the dastardly murder of tlie Britisli 
representative and his escort. Sir Frederick Roberts feels sure that the troops 
under his conimaud will res}>oud to the call with a determination to prove 
themselves worthy of the high reputation they have maintained during the 
recent cam}>aign. 

‘The Major-General need address no words of exhortation to soldiers whose 
courage and fortitude have been so well proved. Tlie Afghan tribes are 
numerous, but without organization ; the regular army is undisciplined, and 
whatever may be the disjiarity in numbers such foes can never be formidable 
to British troops. The dictates of humanity require that a distinction should 
be made between tlie peaceable inhabitants of Afghanistan and the treacherous 
murderers for whom a just retrihiitioii is in store, and Sir Frederick Roberts 
desires to impress iijion all ranks the necessity for treating the imollending 
})opulatioii with justice, forbearance, and clemency. 

‘ Tlie future comfort and well-being of the foree depend largely on the 
friendliness of our relations ivitli the districts from which supplies must be 
drawn ; prompt payment is enjoined for all articles ]nirchased by departments 
and individuals, and all disputes must be at once referred to a political officer 
for decision. 
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‘The Major-General confidently looks forward to the successful accom- 
plishment of the object of the expedition, and the establisliment of order and 
a settled Government in Afghanistan.’ 


CHAPTER L. 

On the 27th September I made over the Kuram command to Brigadier- 
General T. Gordon, and set out for Kushi, where Baker was now 
encamped. 

Just before I started I had the pleasure of welcoming my old friend 
and brother officer, Major-General J. Hills, V.C., C.B., who had been 
with Sir Donald Stewart as Assistant Adjutant-General from the 
beginning of the campaign, and who had, the moment he heard there 
was to be an advance on Kabul, come with all speed to place his 
services at my disposal. Although I had no employment for Hills at 
the time, there 'would be plenty for all to do at Kabul, and I was 
delighted to have so good a soldier with me. 

My escort consisted of the Head-Quarters of the Cavalry brigade, one 
squadron 9th Lancers, 5th Punjab Cavalry, and detachments of the 
5th and 28th Punjab Infantry. We had only gone about lialfway 
through the pass when I pushed on with the Cavalry, in the hope of 
reaching the camp on the top before dark, and was very soon met by 
twenty-five men of the 92nd Highlanders, who brought me a note from 
Colonel Perkins, R.E., in command on the'^Shutargardan, warning me 
that we were sure to be attacked. We had not proceeded far, when at 
the narrowest part of the defile we found the passage blocked by some 
2,000 Afghans, and as wo approached a volley was fired from a party 
concealed by some rocks on our left. I was told afterwards that it 
was intended for me, but I remained unscathed, and the principal 
medical officer. Dr. Townsend, who was riding on my right, and to 
whom I was talking at the moment, was severely wounded. The 
Highlanders, supported by some dismounted Cavalry, cleared away the 
enemy to the north, but as they clung to the precipitous hills on the 
south, we had to wait till the main body of the escort came up, when 
they were speedily dispersed. 

Meanwhile, a sharp little engagement had taken place further up the 
gorge, and as we advanced w’e could see the enemy retiring before a 
detachment of the 92nd Highlanders, under Colour- Sergeant Hector 
Macdonald, and of the 3rd Sikhs, under Jemadar Sher Mahomed, a 
Native of Kabul. The manner in which the Colour-Sergeant and 
the Native officer handled their men gave me a liigh opinion of them 
both.* 

* Macdonald, having siibserpiently further distinguished himself, was given 
a commission, and is now commanding a regiment in the Egyptian ilijmy. 
Sher Mahomed was rewarded with the Order of Merit. 
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On the top of the Shntargardan Pass that evening I received the 
Amir’s reply* to my last letter, in which he expressed his gratitude for 
the sympathy and support afforded him by the British Government, 
and informed me that he had given orders to the Governor of Jalalabad 
that the Kbyber column should not meet with any opposition. I was 
also given a letter from Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, and several other 
Sirdars, professing loyalty to the British Government, and expressing 
pleasure at my approach. And at the same time the rather embarrass- 
ing information reached inc that the Amir, desiring personal com- 
munication with me, had already arrived in Baker’s camp at Kushi, 
attended by his son Musa Khan, a lad about seven years old, his father- 
in-law, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army (Baud Shah), 
with a suite of 45 members and an escort of 200 men. 

Although I had met with but slight opposition hitherto, it was evident 
from the secret information I received that the Ghilzais were inclined 
to be hostile, and intended to oppose us, and as it was important to 
keep open communication with Alikhel through their country, I 
arranged for the Shutargardan to be held by a Mountain battery, the 
3rd Sikhs, and the 21st Punjab Infantry, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. N. Money, an officer on whose judgment and 
coolness I knew I could rely. 

The next morning I rode to Kushi, where my first interview with the 
Amir of Afghanistan took place. 

I cannot say that I was favourably impressed by his appearance. 
He was an insignificant-looking man, about thirty-two years of age, 
with a receding forehead, a conical- shaped head, and no chin to speak 


* From the Amir of Kabul, dated Kushi, 27th September, 1879. 

(After conipUinents.) Your friendly letter has reached me just at this 
luoiiient, 8 tlic lOtli Sluiwal (27tli September), and opened the doors of 

joy and happiness on the face of my heart marked witli atfection. 1 feel 
perfectly certain and confident that tlie movements of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
victorious troops are merely for the purpose of consolidating the foundation 
of my kingdom and strengthening the basis of mv government. 

In trutli, the sympathy of friends with friends is lifting and proper, and 
the indulgence and kindness of a great Government to a sincere and faithful 
friend are agreeable and pleasing. I am exceedingly gratified with, and 
thankful to, the representatives of the illustrious British Goverunicnt for 
their expression of sympathy and their support of my cause. Your friendly 
and wise suggestion that none of the ignorant tribes of Afghanistan should 
oppose the British troops, so that the officers of the British Government 
should be the better able to sui)port and protect me, is very acceptable and 
reasonable. Before I received your letter, I had sent orders repeatedly to the 
Governors of Jalalabad and Lalpura not to let anyone oppose or resist the 
British troo})s, and stringent orders have again been issued to the Governor of 
Jalalabad to use his utmost endeavours and efforts in this respect. The order 
in question to the address of the Governor of Jalalabad will be shown you 
to-morrow, and sent by an express courier. 
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of, and he gave me the idea of being entirely wanting in that force of 
character without which no one could hope to govern or hold in check 
the warlike and turbulent people of Afghanistan. He was possessed, 
moreover, of a very shifty eye, he could not look one straight in the 
face, and from the first I felt that his appearance tallied exactly with 
the double-dealing that had been imputed to him. His presence in my 
camp was a source of the gravest anxiety to me. He was constantly 
receiving and sending messages, and was no doubt giving his friends at 
Kabul all the information he could collect as to our resources and 
intentions. He had, however, come ostensibly as our ally, seeking 
refuge from his mutinous soldiers, and whatever suspicions I might 
secretly entertain, I could only treat him as an honoured guest, so long 
as there was nothing proved against him. 

My first visit to Takub Klian was of a formal character. Neverthe- 
less, he seized the opportunity to urge strongly upon me the advisa- 
bility of delaying my advance, that he might have time, he said, to 
restore order amongst his troops, and to punish those who had partici- 
pated in the attack on the Embassy. I replied that my orders were 
peremptory, and that it was my duty, as it was my determination, to 
press on to Kabul with all possible speed. Finding that his arguments 
had no effect, he changed his tactics, and declared that he was much 
alarmed for the safety of his family, whom he had left in the Bala 
Hissar ; that he had only one regiment on which he could depend ; 
that he feared when the others should hear of our approach they would 
break out and attack the citadel; and that the innocent people in 
Kabul, not considering it possible that a British force could get there 
so quickly, had made no arrangements to convey their families away. 

Feehng that anxiety for the safety of the families was not the true 
cause for the Amir’s efforts to delay us, and that his sole object was 
to gain time for the development of plans for opposing our advance — 
which subsequent events proved had boon made with great care — I 
told him it was impossible to accede to liis wishes, but that time would 
be given for all women and children to clear out of the city if it should 
prove necessary to attack it. This necessity, however, I was most 
anxious to avoid, and earnestly hoped that our fighting would be over 
before we entered Kabul, for I had not forgotten Delhi, and I dreaded 
the idea of the troops having to force their way through narrow streets 
and crowded bazaars. 

Yakub Khan was evidently much chagrined at my decision. Ho had 
left Kabul hurriedly, his movements probably being hastened by hear- 
ing that his uncle, Wali Mahomed Khan, and several other Sirdars 
with whom he was at enmity, were on their way to join me. He had 
not even brought a tent with him, and, had he succeeded in inducing 
me to delay our advance, he would without doubt have returned to 
Kabul at once. As it was, he was accommodated with a tent in the 
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centre of the camp, and the best arrangements possible, under the 
circumstances, made for his entertainment. 

When his own tents arrived, he asked leave to have them pitched 
outside camp limits. To this I consented, at the same time ordering 
that a guard of the same strength as my own should be detailed as his 
escort, ostensibly to do him honour, but in reality that I might be 
kept informed as to his movements. Unwelcome guest as he was, I 
thought the least of two evils was to keep him now that we had got 
him, as his presence in Kabul would be sure to increase the opposition 
I felt certain we should encounter. 

In response to the fears expressed by the Amir as to the safety of 
the non-combatants, I issued the following Proclamation to the people 
of Kabul : 

‘ Be it known to all that the British Army is advancing on Kabul to take 
possession of the city. If it be allowed to do so peacefully, well and good ; 
if not, the city Avill be seized by force. Therefore, all well-disposed persons, 
who have taken no part in the dastardly murder of the British Envoy, or in 
the plunder of the Residency, are warned that, if they are unable to prevent 
resistance being offered to the entrance of the British army, and the authority 
of His Highness the Amir, they should make immediate arrangements for 
their own safety, either by coming to the British cam}), or by such other 
measures as may seem fit to them. And as the British Government does not 
make war on women and children, warning is given that all women and 
children should be renjovod from the city beyond the reach of harm. The 
British Goveriiinent desires to treat all classes witl) justice, and to respect 
their religion, feelings, and customs, while exacting full retribution from 
offenders. Every effort will, therefore, be made to prevent the innocent 
suffering with the guilty, but it is necessary that the utmost })rccaution should 
be tiikeii against useless op})osition. 

‘ After receipt of tfiis rroclamatioii, therefore, all persons found armed in 
or about Kabul will be treated as enemies of the British Government ; and, 
further, it must bo distinctly understood that, if the entry of the British 
force is resisted, I cannot hold myself responsible for any accidental injury 
which may be done to the })ersons or property of even well-dis})oscd people, 
who may liave neglected this warning.’ 

At the same time, the matter having been brought to my notice by 
Lord Lytton, and bearing in my mind tliat my father had told me one 
of the chief causes of the outbreak in Kabul in 1841 was the Afghans’ 
jealousy of their women, and resentment at the European soldiers’ 
intimacy wdth them, I thought it well to impress upon all the necessity 
for caution in this respect by publishing the following Order : 

‘Sir Frederick Roberts desires General officers, and offi('ers commanding 
cor})s, to ini})ress u}X)n all officers under their command the necessity for 
constant vigilance in Tueventing irregularities likely to arouse the personal 
jealousies of tlie people of Kabul, wlio are, of all races, most susce}itible as 
regards their women. 

‘The deep-seated animosity of the Afghans towards the English has been 
mainly ascribed to indiscretions committed dining tlic first occii})ation of 
Kabul, and the Major-General trusts that the same excellent discipline so 
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long exhibited by the troops under his command will remove the prejudices 
of past years, and cause the British name to be as highly respected in 
Afghanistan as it is throughout the civilized world.* 

On the 80th September (my forty-seventh birthday), all arrange- 
ments which it was possible for me to make having been completed, 
the Cavalry brigade marched eight miles to Zargunshahr, the first 
halting-place on the way to Kabul. I accompanied it, for I was in- 
formed that Wall Mahomed Khan and the Sirdars had arrived so far, 
and I could not let them come on to my camp so long as the Amir 
was still in it. I wished, also, to interview the Logar maliks and 
ascertain whether I could procure supplies from their valley. There 
was bread-stuff with the force sufficient for fourteen days, but for the 
transport of so much grain a large number of animals was required, 
which could ill be spared, for carriage was so short that I could only 
move a little more than half the troops at one time, and instead of 
being able to march direct on Kabul with 6,000 men, a halt would 
have to be made every other day to admit of the animals going back 
to bring up the rear brigade, which practically meant my only having 
at my disposal rather more than half that number at any one time. 
How fervently I wished that those in authority, who never can see 
the necessity for maintaining transport in time of peace, could be 
made to realize the result of their short-sightedness — the danger of 
having to divide a none too largo force in an enemy’s country, the 
consequent risk of failure, the enormous increase of anxiety to the 
Commander, the delay in achieving the object of the campaign, and 
the additional labour to all concerned in an undertaking, arduous 
enough under the most favourable circumstances, in a difficult country, 
and under a burning eastern sun, even if possessed of good and 
sufficient transport. 

Stores had been collected at Kushi partly by means of local carriage, 
and partly by our own animals doing the journey twice over from 
Alikhel, a distance of thirty-six miles. So hard pressed was I for 
transport that I had to make the Cavalry soldiers march on foot and 
lead their horses laden with grain — an unusual piece of duty, which 
was, however, performed with the cheerful alacrity which the troops of 
the Kabul Field Force always displayed. 

But all this is a digre.ssion. To return to my story. The maliks 
of Logar, greatly to my relief, agreed to bring a certain amount of 
supplies ; while Wali Mahomed Khan and the other Sirdars were full 
of protestations of loyalty and devotion. Most of them remained with 
me all the time I was in Kabul, and some of them afforded me con- 
siderable assistance. The Sirdars warned me to place no trust in the 

* It was a matter of inten.se gratification to me that the whole time wo 
remained in Afghanistan, nearly two years, not a single complaint was made 
by an Afghan of any soldier in my force having interfered with the women 
of the country. 
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Amir, and enlarged on the treachery of his conduct, but as I knew 
they looked upon Yakub Khan as their own deadly enemy, I accepted 
their counsel with some reservation. I was not, however, able to feel 
quite at ease about the proceedings of my Boyal guest, so I returned 
to Kushi that same evening. 

On the 1st October the whole of the Kabul Field Force was 
assembled in the Logar valley.* 

I waited at Kushi with the last of the Infantry until the morning of 
the 2nd. Just as I was leaving camp, I became aware that firing was 
going on in the direction of the Shutargardan, and later in the day I 
received a report from Colonel Money as to what had happened there. 

The enemy, emboldened by the diminished numbers of the garrison, 
and undervaluing what might be accomplished by a small number of 
good soldiers, had assembled in force, and occupied the crest of the 
mountain, the only place from which heliographic communication with 
me could be kept up. Money very properly decided that this could 
not be permitted, and considered it best to take the initiative before 
the enemy should become still stronger, so ordered an advance. Under 
cover of the Mountain battery’s fire. Major Griffiths, of the fird Sikhs, 
with 200 of his own men and 50 of the 2l8t Punjab Infantry, supported 
by 150 rifles of the latter corps, stormed the Afghans’ position. The 
assault, delivered in a most spirited manner, was perfectly successful. 

* The force was made up as follows : 
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Major Griffiths, however, was wounded, also a signalling sergeant of 
the 67th Foot and five men of the 3rd Sikhs, while the enemy left 
thirty dead on the ground, and were pursued down the slope’ of the hill 
without making any attempt to rally. 

On the 3rd we marched fifteen miles to Zahidahad, where we first 
came in sight of the fortified hill above Kabul. The rear guard was 
fired into on the way, and we had considerable difficulty in crossing the 
Logar river, as the water from a large irrigation cut had been directed 
back into the stream just above the ford. Our only casualty on this 
day was Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, who was wounded in the hand. 

It was plain from these occurrences, and from the attack on the 
Shutargardan, that the people generally w'ere not disposed to be 
friendly. From the Amir I could extract no information on this head, 
although he must have been fully aware of the feelings and intentions 
of his subjects. He was in constant communication with Kabul, and 
was frequently being met by mounted messengers, who, from the haste 
with which they travelled, as evidenced by the exhausted state of their 
horses and the eagerness with which the Amir read the letters they 
brought, appeared to be the bearers of important tidings. 

It may be imagined how irritating and embarrassing was Yakub 
Khan’s presence, since his position in my camp enabled him to give 
the leaders at Kabul accurate information as to our numbers and 
movements. That he felt pretty sure of omr discomfiture was aj^ it 
from his change of manner, which, from being at first a mil ^ 
extreme cordiality and cringing servility, became as we neared . 
distant, and even haughty. 

On the 5th October, one month from the receipt at Simla of the evil 
tidings of the fate of the British Embassy, wo reached the pretty little 
village of Charasia, nestling in orchards and gardens, with a rugged 
range of hills towering above it about a mile away. This range de- 
scended abruptly on the right to permit the exit of the Logar river, and 
rose again on its other side in precipitous cliffs, forming a fine gorge* 
about halfway between our camp and Kabul city, now only from ten to 
twelve miles distant. 

An uncle of the Amir (Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan), and a General 
in the Afghan army, came out to meet Yakub Khan at this place ; he 
remained some time in earnest conversation with his nephew, and, as 
he was about to remount his horse, called out in so loud a tone that it 
was evidently meant for us all to hear, that he was ‘ now going to 
disperse the troops. ’f Very different, however, was the story brought 

* Known as the sang-i-yrnwishki (inscribed stone). 

f Shortly after I was settled at Kabul, the following letter, written by 
Nek Mahomed on the evening of tlie day he had been witli the Amir, to 
some person whom he wdshed to acquaint with the state of affairs, was 
brought to me : 
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to me by an escaped Native servant of Cavagnari’s, who came into 
our camp later in the day. This man declared that preparations for 
fighting were steadily being carried on ; that the soldiers and towns- 
people were streaming into the arsenal and supplying themselves with 
cartridges ; that large bodies of troops were moving out in our direction ; 
and that, when we advanced next day, we should certainly be opposed 
by a formidable force. The Amir, on having this intelligence com- 
municated to him, pretended to disbelieve it utterly, and assured me 
that all was at peace in the city, that Nek Mahomed would keep the 
troops quiet, and that I should have no trouble ; but I was not taken 
in by his specious assurances. 

Now more than ever I felt the want of sufficient transport 1 Had 
it been possible to have the whole of my force with me, I should have 
advanced at once, and have occupied that evening the range of hills 
I have described ; but Maepherson’s brigade was still a inarch behind, 
and all I could do was, immediately on arrival, to send back every 
available transport animal to bring it up. I pushed forward Cavalry 
patrols along the three roads leading to Kabul, and rode out myself to 
reconnoitre the position in front. It was sufficiently strong to make 
me wish I had a larger force. Towards evening groups of men 
appeared on the skyline all round, giving unmistakable warning that 
the tribes were gathering in large numbers. 

From the information brought me by the Cavalry, and from my 
own examination of the ground, I decided to advance along the left 
bank of the river : and to facilitate this movement I determined to 
seize the heights on either side of the gorge at daybreak, whether 
Maepherson’s brigade had arrived or not. That night strong piquets 
were thrown out round the camp, and Cavalry patrols were ordered to 
proceed at dawn to feel for the enemy. L'liomme ixrojposCf viais Dieu 
disiiose. 


‘My kind Friend, — The truth is that to-day, at sunrise, I went to the 
camp, the Amir having summoned me. Wiicn I arrived, Malta Shah 
Mahomed [the Wazir] first said to me, “ Go back and tell the people to raise 
a holy war.” I did not feel certain about what he said [or was not satisfied 
with this], [but] the Amir afterwards told me to go back that very hour and 
rouse the people to a ghaza, I got back to Kabul about 7 o’clock, and am 
collecting the people. Salaam.’ 

The letter was not addressed, but it was sealed with Nek Mahomed’s seal, 
and there was no reason to doubt its authenticity. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

The Cavalry having reported that the road through the sang-i-naivialita 
gorge was impassable, I started oif a party* before it was fully light 
on the 6th, to work at it and make it practicable for guns. I was 
preparing to follow with an escort of Cavalry to examine the pass and 
the ground beyond, when the growing daylight discovered large 
numbers of Afghan troops in regular formation crowning the hills that 
I ought to have been in a position to occupy the preceding evening. 
No hurry, no confusion was apparent in their movements ; positions 
were taken up and guns placed with such coolness and deliberation 
that it was evident regularly trained troops were employed. Very 
soon I received reports of our Cavalry patrols having been tired upon, 
and of their having been obliged to retire. 

Immediate action was imperatively necessary ; the Afghans had to 
be dislodged from their strong position at any cost, or we should have 
been surrounded by overwhelming numbers. Their occupation of the 
heights was, I felt, a warning that must not be disregarded, and a 
menace that could not be brooked. 

Behind this range of hills lay the densely-crowded city of Kabul, 
with the scarcely less crowded suburbs of Chardeh, Deh-i-Afghan, and 
numberless villages thickly studded over the Kabul valley, all of which 
were contributing their quota of warriors to assist the Regular troops 
in disputing the advance of the British. It did not require much 
experience of Asiatics to understand that, if the enemy were allowed 
to remain undisturbed for a single night in the position tliey had taken 
up, their numbers would increase to an extraordinary extent. 

I now received a report from the rear that the road was blocked, 
and that the progress of Maepherson’s brigade would certainly be 
opposed ; while, on the crests of the hills to the right and left of my 
camp, bodies of men began to assemble, who, I surmised (which 
surmise I afterwards learnt was correct), were only waiting for the 
sun to go down to make a general attack upon the camp under cover 
of dusk. 

The situation was one of great anxiety. The whole force with me 
was not more than 4,000 men and eighteen guns. The treacherous 
Amir and his equally treacherous Ministers had, of course, kept the 
Afghan Commander fully informed as to the manner in which my 
troops were perforce divided ; the position of every man and every gun 
wdth me was known ; and I feared that, as soon as we were engaged 

* Twenty sabres, 9th Lancers, one squadron 5th Punjab Cavahy, two 
guns, No. 2 Mountain battery, 284 rifles, 92nd Highlanders, and 450 rifles, 
23 rd Pioneers. 
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with the enemy, the opportunity would be taken to attack my weakly- 
defended camp and to engage Macpherson’s small brigade, encumbered 
as it was with its large convoy of stores and ammunition. 

The numbers of the enemy were momentarily increasing, so delay 
would assuredly make matters worse; the only chance of success, 
therefore, was to take the initiative, and attack the Afghan main 
position at once. Accordingly, I sent an officer with orders to the 
troops who were moving towards the gorge not to commence work, 
but to take up a defensive position until my plans were further 
developed. I sent another messenger to Macpherson, informing him 
of my intention to take immediate action, and telling him to keep a 
good look-out, and push on to Charasia with all possible speed, and at 
the same time I reinforced him by a squadron of Cavalry. 

The Afghan position formed the arc of a circle, extending from the 
sang-i-naivislita gorge to the heights above Chardeh. Both sides of the 
gorge were occupied by the enemy, as was a semi-detached hill to the 
south of it, and sixteen guns were observed in position. The line they 
had taken up occupied nearly three miles of country ; and their main 
position was the ridge, which, close to the gorge, rose 1,000 feet above 
the plain, running up at its western extremity to a peak 2,200 feet 
high. Thence the lino stretched along the edge of some lower heights 
to a rugged hill, the summit of which was about 1,800 feet above 
Charasia. In front of this formidable position were a succession of 
sandy hills, forming a series of easily defensible posts, and at the foot 
of these hills ran a bare stony belt, sloping down to the cultivated land 
surrounding Charasia and the hamlet of Khairabad. 

My movements and reconnaissances up till now having led the 
enemy to believe that I intended to deliver my attack on their left at 
the aang-i-naiuishta, they were seen to be concentrating their forces in 
that direction. But this position could only have been carried with 
such damaging loss to us that I determined to make the real attack by 
an outflanking movement to their right. 

The men having made a hasty breakfast, I despatched General 
Baker in this direction, and placing at his disposal the troops noted 
below,* I entrusted to him the difficult task of dislodging the enemy, 
while I continued to distract their attention towards the gorge by 
making a feint to their left. 

Baker’s little column assembled in a wooded enclosure close to 
Charasia, where he left his field hospital and reserve ammunition, for 
the safe guarding of which 1 sent him the 5th Punjab Infantry, while 
he was further reinforced by 450 men of the 23rd Pioneers and three 
Field Artillery guns. I was thus left with only six Horse Artillery 

* Two guns, No. 2 Mountain battery, two Gatling guns, detachment 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, 72nd Highlanders, f)th Gurkhas (300 rifles), 5th Punjab 
Infantry (200 rifles), No. 7 Company Sapj)crs and Miners. 
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guns, 450 Cavalry, and between 600 and 700 Infantry for the 
protection of the camp, where I was still handicapped by the presence 
of the Amir and his untrustworthy following. 

While Baker advanced to the left, the party near the sang-i-naiviahta 
gorge, commanded by Major White, of the 92nd Highlanders, was 
ordered to threaten the pass and to prevent the enemy occupying any 
portion of the Charasia village, to advance within Artillery range of 
the enemy’s main position above the gorge, and when the outflanking 
movement had been thoroughly developed and the enemy were in full 
retreat, but not before, to push the Cavalry through the gorge and 
pursue. 

At about 11.30 a.m. Baker’s leading troops emerged into the open, 
and were immediately engaged with a crowd of armed Afghans, 
supported by a considerable body of Kcgular troops. The General 
now sent one company of the 72nd, under Captain Hunt, to turn the 
Afghans off a succession of peaks situated at right angles to the ridge 
they were occupying on their extreme right. Eunning along this ridge, 
and stretching across the Indiki road to the sandhills, the Afghan right 
wing held a line considerably in advance of their left on the hill above 
the aang-i-naiviahta gorge, and one which could not easily bo turned, 
for the peaks the 72nd were sent to occupy were almost inaccessible, 
and the fire from them swept the slopes up which our troops must 
advance. These peaks, therefore, formed the key of the position, and 
their defenders had to be dislodged from them at all hazards before 
anything else could be attempted. The company of the 72nd with 
much difficulty fought their way up, and gained a footing on the first 
peak, where they were obliged to pause, until reinforced by two 
companies of the 5th Gurkhas under Captain Cook, V.C., when they 
advanced all together, clearing the enemy from each successive point, 
while the remainder of the 72nd breasted the ]^ill, and, under cover of 
the Mountain guns, attacked the position in front. But the enemy 
were obstinate, and the extremely difficult nature of the ground 
somewhat checked the gallant Highlanders. Seeing their dilemma, 
Baker despatched two companies of the 5th Gurkhas, under liieutenant- 
Colonel Fit 2 -Hugh, and 200 men of the 5th Punjab Infantry, under 
Captain Hall, to their assistance; while the 23rd Pioneers were 
brought up on the right, in support, and a detachment of the 5th 
Punjab Infantry echeloned in rear, on the left of the lino. 

The engagement now became hot, and the firing fast and furious. 
My readers will, I am sure, be able to realize with what intense 
excitement and anxiety I watched the proceedings. It was evident to 
me that little progress could be made so long as the enemy retained 
possession of the ridge, which the Afghan Commander apparently had 
just begun to appreciate was the real point of attack, for his troops 
could now be seen hurrying to this point, and it became more urgently 
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necessary than ever to carry the position before it could be reinforced. 
At 2 p.m. it was seized; the Highlanders and Gurkhas could no 
longer be resisted ; the Afghans wavered, and then began to retreat, 
exposed to a cross fire that effectually prevented their rallying. 

The brunt of this affair was borne by the 72nd, admirably led by 
their company officers, under the skilful direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clarke and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Murray. I closely 
watched their movements, and particularly observed one man pushing 
up the precipitous hillside considerably in advance of everyone else, 
and apparently utterly regardless of the shower of bullets falling 
round him. I inquired about him later on, and found that he was a 
young Irish private of the 72nd, named MacMahon, to whose coolness 
and daring was in a great measure due the capture of this very strong 
post. Her Majesty, I am glad to be able to relate, subsequently 
rewarded this intrepid soldier by bestowing on him the Victoria 
Cross. 

The general advance was now sounded, and gallantly was it responded 
to. The main position was stormed by the Highlanders, Gurkhas, and 
Punjab Infantry, each trying hard to be the first to close with its 
defenders. The enemy fought desperately, charging down on the 
Gurkhas, by whom, under the leadership of Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz- 
Hugh and his Adjutant, lieutenant Martin, they were repulsed and 
driven over the crest with heavy loss. 

The Afghans now took up a position some 600 yards in the rear of 
that from which they had just been dislodged, where they made an 
obstinate stand for half an hour, but they were again forced back on 
the attacking party being strengthened by the arrival of two companies 
of the 92nd Highlanders, sent to their assistance by Major White, who 
had already successfully engaged the Afghan left above the sang-i- 
iiaivishta gorge. As the enemy’s advanced posts on the hill to the 
south, and directly in front of the gorge, prevented our guns from 
coming within range of their position on the heights above, these posts 
had to be disposed of as a preliminary to effective co-operation with 
Baker ; accordingly, about noon the hill was captured by two com- 
panies of the 92nd, under Captain Cotton, and half a battery of Field 
Artillery was advanced to a point whence Major Parry was able to 
engage the Afghan guns posted above the gorge. 

It was at this juncture, when Baker’s troops, having carried the 
main position, were proceeding to attack that to which the enemy had 
retreated, that White despatched two companies of the 92nd, under 
Captain Oxley, by whose timely aid the determined foe were at length 
driven from this point of vantage also. The troops followed up their 
success and advanced at the double, while our guns shelled the shaken 
masses. 

The Afghan right and centre now gave way completely ; the enemy 

27 
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broke, and fled down the slopes on the further side in a north-westerly 
direction, eventually taking refuge in the Chardeh villages. 

By 3.45 we were in possession of the whole of the main ridge. The 
first objective having been thus gained, the troops, pivoting on their 
right, brought round their left and advanced against the now exposed 
flanks of the enemy’s left wing, and simultaneously with this move- 
ment White advanced from his position by the hill in front of the 
gorge, and a little after four o’clock had gained possession of the pass 
and twelve Afghan guns. 

Completely outflanked and enfiladed by Baker’s fire, the left wing of 
the Afghan force made but little resistance ; they rapidly abandoned 
the height, and retired across the river toward the north-east, pursued 
by the small body of Cavalry attached to White’s force, under Major 
Hammond, and a party of the 92nd, under Major Hay. 

Baker now paused to allow of the Infantry’s ammunition being 
replenished, and then advanced along the ridge towards the pass, which 
he reached in time to help the Cavalry who were engaged with the 
enemy’s rear guard at the river ; the latter were driven off and forced 
to retreat ; but by this time the growing darkness made further pursuit 
impossible. We were therefore compelled to rest satisfied with holding 
the ground in advance by piquets and occupying both ends of the sang- 
i-nawishta defile, where the troops bivouacked for the night. I was 
able to supply them with food from Charasia, and they were made as 
comfortable as they could be under the circumstances. 

While the fighting was taking place on the heights in front of- 
Charasia, the hills on both flanks of my camp were crowded with 
the enemy, anxiously watching the result ; they did not approach within 
the Cavalry patrols, but one party caused so much annoyance to a 
picquet by firing into it that it became necessary to dislodge it, a service 
which was performed in a very daring manner by a few of the 92nd, 
under Lieutenant Grant and Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald, the 
same non-commissioned officer who had a few days before so distinr 
guished himself in the Hazardarakht defile. 

Our casualties were wonderfully few, only 18 killed and 70 wounded,* 
while the enemy left 300 dead belnnd them, and as they succeeded in 
carrying numbers of their killed and wounded off the field, their loss 
must have been heavy. I subsequently ascertained that we had 

* During the fight the Infantry expended 41,090 rounds, of which over 
20,000 were fired by the 72nd Highlanders. The half-battery G/3 R.A. fired 
6 common shell (percussion fuses) and 71 shrapnel (time fuses) ; total, 
77 rounds. No. 2 Mountain Battery fired 10 common shell and 94 shrapnel, 
total, 104 rounds. The two Gatlings fired 150 rounds. 

At the tenth round one of the Gatlings jammed, and had to be taken to 
pieces. This was the first occasion on which Gatling guns were used in action. 
They were not of the present improved make, and, being found unsatisfactory, 
were made but little use of. 
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opposed to us, besides thirteen Regular regiments, between eight and 
ten thousand Afghans. Ghilzais from Tezin and Hisarak had hurried 
up in large numbers to join the enemy, but, luckily for us, arrived too 
late. Of these some returned to their homes when they found the 
Afghan army had been beaten, but the greater number waited about 
Kabul to assist in any further stand that might be made by the Regular 
troops. 

The heliograph, worked by Captain Stratton, of the 22nd Foot, had 
been of the greatest use during the day, and kept me fully informed of 
all details. The last message as the sun was sinking behind the hills, 
confirming my own observations, was a most satisfactory one, to the 
effect that the whole of the enemy’s position was in our possession, and 
that our victory was complete. 

Throughout the day my friend (I) the Amir, surrounded by his 
Sirdars, remained seated on a knoll in the centre of the camp watching 
the progress of the fight with intense eagerness, and questioning every- 
one who appeared as to his interpretation of what he had observed. 
So soon as I felt absolutely assured of our victory, I sent an Aide-de- 
camp to His Highness to convey the joyful intelligence of our success. 
It was, without doubt, a trying moment for him, and a terrible dis- 
appointment after the plans which I subsequently ascertained he and 
his adherents at Kabul had carefully laid for our annihilation. But he 
received the news with Asiatic calmness, and without the smallest sign 
of mortification, merely requesting my Aide-de-camp to assure me that, 
as my enemies were his enemies, he rejoiced at my victory. 

Maepherson’s brigade, with its impedimenta, arrived before it was 
quite dark, so altogether I had reason to feel satisfied with the day’s 
results. But the fact still remained that not more than twelve miles 
beyond stood the city of Kabul, with its armed thousands ready to 
oppose us should an assault prove necessary. I had besides received 
information of a further gathering of Ghilzais bent upon another 
attack on the Shutargardan, and that reinforcements of Regular troops 
and guns were hastening to Kabul from Ghazni. Prompt action was 
the one and only means of meeting these threatened difficulties. My 
troops had had more than enough for one day, and required rest, but 
needs must when the devil (in the shape of Afghan hordes) drives. I 
resolved to push on, and issued orders for tents to be struck at once and 
an advance to be made at break of day. 

At the first streak of dawn on the 7th I started, leaving Maepherson 
to come on with the heavy baggage as quickly as he could. I marched 
by the sang-i-nawishta defile, where Major White met me and ex- 
plained to me his part in the victory of the previous day. From my 
inspection of the ground, I had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that much of the success which attendetl the operations on this side was 
due to White’s military instincts and, at one supreme moment, his 
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extreme personal gallantry. It afforded me, therefore, very great 
pleasure to recommend this officer for the Victoria Cross, an honour of 
which more than one incident in his subsequent career proved him to 
bo well worthy. 

Our rapid advance, following on the defeat of the previous day, had 
the effect I hoped it would have. On arriving at Beni Hissar, a con- 
siderable village, surrounded by orchards and gardens, only two miles 
south of the far-famed citadel of the Bala Hissar, I sent out Cavalry 
patrols to reconnoitre, who brought me the pleasing news that the Bala 
Hissar had been evacuated, and the only part of the city visible seemed 
to be deserted. 

During the day I received visits from some of the chief merchants 
of Kabul, who each told a different tale regarding the movements of 
the defeated Afghan army and the intentions of the Afghan Commander. 
From their conflicting accounts, however, I gathered that, fresh troops 
having arrived from Koliistan, the remnants of the Charasia army had 
joined them, and that the combined forces were then occupying the 
range of hills immediately above Kabul, to the west, and had deter- 
mined to make another stand. 

Having received intelligence that the enemy, if again defeated, 
intended to retire towards Turkestan, I directed Brigadier-General 
Massy, on the morning of the 8th October, to move out with the 
Cavalry brigade and place himself across their line of retreat.* The 
brigade started at 11 a.m., and, in order to avoid the city and adjacent 
heights, made a considerable detour by Siah Sang and Sherpur, the new 
Afghan cantonment. On reaching the latter place. Massy heliographed 
to me that he had found it deserted, the magazine blown up, and 
seventy-five gunsf abajidoncd inside the enclosure, and that the enemy 
were now occupying a ridge:]: which seemed to him to be a prolongation 
of the Shahr-i-Darwaza range above Kabul ; then, continuing his 
march, he crossed a depression in this ridge called the Nanachi Kotal, 
and wheeling to his left, and skirting the Asmai heights on the western 
side, he soon came in sight of the Afghan camp, pitched on the slope 
of the hills about a mile from Deh-i-Mazang. 

Brigadier-General Massy %vas informed, in reply to his heliogram, 
that Baker would be despatched at once to drive the enemy from their 
position and force them to fall back upon the Cavalry, upon which 
Massy immediately made the arrangements which appeared to him 

* The troops available for this purpose were : One squadron 9th Lancers, 
5th Punjab Cavalry, 12th llengal Cavalry, and 14th Bengal Lancers ; total, 
720 of all ranks. 

t The guns included four Engl isli 18-pounders, one English 8-inch howitzer 
an 1 two Afghan iniitalions of this weapon, and forty-two bronze Mountain 
guns. 

X The Asmai heights. 
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most advisable for blocking, with the limited number of sabres at his 
disposal, the several roads by which the enemy might attempt to 
escape. 

I could only spare to Baker a very small force (1,044 rifles, two 
Mountain guns and one Gatling), for Macpherson’s and White’s troops 
had not yet come up. He started off without a moment’s delay, and, 
driving the enemy’s scouts before him, worked his way along the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza heights to the west ; but his progress was very slow, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of the ground, and the day was far 
spent before he found himself near enough to the enemy to use his 
Artillery. To his delight, Baker perceived that ho commanded the 
Afghan camp and the rear of their main position*; but his satisfaction 
was considerably allayed when he discovered that between him and 
them lay a deep gorge* with precipitous sides, through which ran the 
Kabul river, and that before he could attack he would have to descend 
1,600 feet, and then climb up the opposite side, which was nearly as 
high and quite as steep. 

Anxious as Baker was that there should be no delay in delivering the 
assault, by the time his dispositions were made it had become too dark 
to attempt it, and most reluctantly he had to postpone the movement 
till daybreak the next day. He had ascertained that the Kabul river 
was not fordable for Infantry except at a point which was commanded 
by the enemy’s camp, and w as too far from support to warrant piquets 
being pushed across at night. Nothing whatever could be seen, but a 
very slight noise as of stealthy movement in the Afghan camp was 
heard, and the fear seized Baker that the enemy might escape him. 
Soon after 11 p.m., therefore, when the rising moon began in a 
measure to dispel the darkness, Baker sent a strong patrol under a 
British officer to feel for the enemy. The patrol came into contact 
with the Afghan scouts on the river-bank, from some of whom, taken 
prisoners in the struggle, they learned that the enemy had crept away 
under cover of the night, and the greater number had dispersed to their 
own homes ; but about 800, mounted on Artillery horses, were reported 
to have accompanied their Commander, Mahomed Jan, and to have 
escaped in the direction of Bamian. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier-General Massy, from his point of observation 
beneath the Asmai heights, had perceived that it was impossible for 
Baker to carry the enemy’s main position by daylight ; he tried to 
communicate with Baker and ascertain his plans, but the party 
despatched on this service were unable to get through the villages and 
woods, which were all held by the enemy, and returned unsuccessful. 
Massy then collected his scattered squadrons and bivouacked for the 
night, being anxious that his men and horses should have food and rest, 


The Doh-i-Mazaiig gorge. 
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said it not having struck him that the enemy might attempt to escape 
during the hours of darkness. 

The information that in very truth they had escaped was brought to 
Baker at 4.80 a.m. He at once communicated it to Massy, telling him 
at the same time that any movement the Cavalry might make in pur- 
suit would be supported by the troops under his immediate command, 
and also by a brigade under Brigadier-General Macpherson, which I 
had despatched to reinforce Baker ; Macpherson and White, with 
their respective troops, having arrived at Beni Hissar shortly after 
Baker had started. 

I joined Baker at this time, and great was my disappointment at 
being told that the Afghans had given us the slip. I went carefully 
over the ground, however, and satisfied myself that Baker had done all 
that was possible under the circumstances, and that the enemy having 
eluded ua could not in any way be attributed to want of care or skill on 
his part. 

Massy scoured the country until nightfall on the 9th, but with very 
little success, only one small party of fugitives being overtaken about 
four-and-twenty miles on the road to Ghazni. Numbers, doubtless, 
found shelter in the city of Kabul, others in the numerous villages with 
which the richly-cultivated Chardeh valley was thickly studded, and 
whose inhabitants were hostile to a man ; others escaped to the hills ; 
and the remainder, having had ten hours’ start, could not be over- 
taken. 

The enemy’s camp was left standing, and twelve guns, some 
elephants, camels, mules, and ponies, fell into our possession. 

During that day our camp was moved nearer the city to Siah Sang, 
a commanding plateau between the Kabul and Logar rivers, close to 
their confluence, and less than a mile east of the Bala Hissar. The 
5th Gurkhas and two Mountain guns were left to hold the heights on 
which Brigadier- General Baker had been operating, and the rest of the 
force was concentrated on Siah Sang. 


CHAPTEK LII. 

At last I was at Kabul, the place I had heard so much of from my boy- 
hood, and had so often wished to see I The city lay beneath me, with 
its mud-coloured buildings and its 50,000 inhabitants, covering a con- 
siderable extent of ground. To the south-east corner of the city 
appeared the Bala Hissar, picturesquely perched on a saddle just 
beneath the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, along the top of which rail a 
fortified wall, enclosing the upper portion of the citadel and extending 
to the Deh-i-Mazang gorge. 
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Kabul was reported to be perfectly quiet, and numbers of traders 
came into our camp to dispose of their wares ; but I forbade anyone to 
enter the city until I had been able to decide upon the best means of 
maintaining order amongst a population for the most part extremely 
fanatical, treacherous, and vindictive. 

So far our success had been complete : all opposition had been over- 
come, Kabul was at our mercy, the Amir was in my camp ready to agree 
to whatever I might propose, and it had been all done with extraordi- 
narily little loss to ourselves. Nevertheless, I felt my difficulties were 
very far from being at an end — indeed, the part of my duty still re- 
maining to be accomplished was surrounded with far greater difficulty, 
and was a source of much more anxiety to me than the military task I 
had undertaken ; for, with regard to the latter, I possessed confidence 
in myself and my ability to perform it, whereas, with respect to the 
political and diplomatic side of the question, actual personal experience 
I had none, and I could only hope that common-sense and a sense of 
justice would carry me through. 

The instructions I had received from the Government of India were 
very general in their character, for the Viceroy felt that any proceedings 
must necessarily depend on the state of affairs obtaining at Kabul, the 
acts and attitude of the Amir and his people, and the various conditions 
impossible to foresee when the Foreign Office letter was written to me 
on the 29th September. But, though general, they were very compre- 
hensive. 

The troops were to be placed in strong and secure positions, such as 
would give me complete control over the Amir’s capital ; any Afghan 
soldiers remaining at Kabul, and the whole of the city population, were 
to be disarmed ; supplies were to be collected in sufficient quantities to 
render niy force independent in case of interruption along the line of 
communication ; Yakub Khan’s personal safety was to be secured, and 
adequate supervision maintained over his movements and actions ; a 
close investigation was to be instituted into all the causes and circum- 
stances connected with the ‘totally unprovoked and most barbarous 
attack by the Amir’s soldiery and the people of his capital upon the 
representative of an allied State, who was residing under the Amir’s 
protection in the Amir’s fortress, in very close proximity to the Amir 
himself, and whoso personal safety and honourable treatment had been 
solemnly guaranteed by the Euler of Afghanistan.^ 

The retribution to be exacted was to be adapted to the twofold 
character of the offence, and was to be imposed upon the Afghan 
nation in proportion as the offence was proved to be national, and as 
the responsibility should bo brought home to any particular com- 
munity. Further, the imposition of a fine, it was suggested upon the 
city of Kabul ‘ would be in accordance with justice and precedent,’ 
and the demolition of fortifications and removal of buildings within 
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range of my defences, or which might interfere with my control over 
the city, might be ‘ necessary as a military precaution.’ 

In forming my plans for the removal of obstructive buildings, I was 
to consider ‘ whether they can be combined with any measures com- 
patible with justice and humanity for leaving a memorial of the retri- 
bution exacted from the city in some manner and by some mark that 
will not be easily obliterated.’ 

I was told that ‘ in regard to the punishment of individuals, it should 
be swift, stern, and impressive, without being indiscriminate or im- 
moderate ; its infliction must not be delegated to subordinate officers 
of minor responsibility acting independently of your instructions or 
supervision ; and you cannot too vigilantly maintain the discipline of 
the troops under your orders, or superintend their treatment of the 
unarmed population, so long as your orders are obeyed and your 
authority is unresisted. You ‘will deal summarily in the majority of 
cases with persons whose share in the murder of anyone belonging to 
the British Embassy shall have been proved by your investigations, 
but while the execution of justice should be as public and striking as 
possible, it should be completed with all possible expedition, since 
the indefinite prolongation of your proceedings might spread abroad 
unfounded alarm.’ 

The despatch concluded with the words ; ‘ It will probably be essen- 
tial, not only for the protection of your own camp from annoyance, 
but also for the security of the well-affected population and for the 
general maintenance of order, that you should assume and exercise 
supreme authority in Kabul, since events have unfortunately proved 
that the Amir has lost that authority, or that he has conspicuously 
failed to make use of it.’ 

On the 10th I visited Sherpur, and the next day I went to the Bala 
Hissar, and wandered over the scene of the Embassy’s brave defence 
and cruel end. The walls of the Residency, closely i)itted with bullet- 
holes, gave proof of the determined nature of the attack and the length 
of the resistance. The floors were covered with blood-stains, and 
amidst the embers of a fire were found a heap of human bones. It 
may be imagined how British soldiers’ hearts burned within them at 
such a sight, and how difficult it \vas to suppress feelings of hatred 
and animosity towards the perpetrators of such a dastardly crime. I 
had a careful but unsuccessful search made for the bodies of our ill- 
fated friends. 

The Bala Hissar, at one time of great strength, was now in a some- 
what dilapidated condition. It contained eighty-five guns, mortars 
and howitzers, some of them of English manufacture, upwards of 250 
tons of gunpowder, stowed away in earthen vessels, many millions of 
Enfield and Snider cartridges, and a large number of arms, besides 
quantities of saddlery, clothing for troops, musical instruments, shot, 
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shell, caps, and accoutrements, and a vast amount of lead, copper and 
tin. It would not have given us much trouble to storm the Bala 
Hissar, had we been obliged to do so, for Artillery could have opened 
on it. within easy range, and there was cover for Infantry close up to 
the walls. 

The reading of the Proclamation announcing the intentions of the 
British Government with regard to the punishment of the city was to 
take place in the Bala Hissar next day. The Amir had agreed to 
accompany me. The leading people were invited to attend, and I had 
given orders that all the troops were to take part in the procession, so 
as to render as impressive as possible the ceremony, at which were to 
' be made known to the inhabitants of Kabul the terms imposed upon 
them by the British Government. The object of my visit was to 
decide how the troops might best be disposed so as to make the most 
imposing display on the occasion. 

I decided to detain in custody two Sirdars, Yahia Khan* and his 
brother Zakariah Khan, the Mustaufi, and the Wazir, as these four 
were Yakub Khan’s principal advisers, and I was satisfied that their 
influence was being used against us, and that so long as they were at 
large a mine might be sprung upon me at any moment. 

The Commander- in- Chief, Baud Shah, was also in the Amir’s confi- 
dence ; but I determined to leave him at liberty, for, from what I could 
learn, he had made an effort (not a very strong one, perhaps) to help 
our unfortunate countrymen, and he had on several occasions since he 
had been in my camp given me useful information ; moreover, I hoped 
to obtain further help from him, in which hope I was not altogether 
disappointed. 

As to what I ought to do with the Amir I was considerably puzzled. 
Lord Lytton had urged upon me the necessity for weighing well the 
advisability of prematurely breaking with him, as it was very possible 
he might become a useful instrument in our hands, an eventuality 
which I thoroughly understood; but I was not at all sure that Yakub 
Khan would not break with mo when he learnt my decision with regard 
to his Ministers, and I had received more than one warning that, if he 
failed to keep me from entering Kabul, he contemplated flight and a 
supreme effort to raise the country against me. 

Yakub Khan certainly did not deserve much consideration from us ; 
for, though no absolute proof was forthcoming of his having instigated 
the attack upon the Embassy, he most certainly made not the slightest 
effort to stop it or to save the lives of those entrusted to his care, and 
throughout that terrible day showed himself to be, if not a deliberate 
traitor, a despicable coward. Again, his endeavours to delay the march 
of my force for the sole purpose of gaining sufficient time to organize 

* Yahia Khan was Yakub Khan’s father-in-law. 
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the destruction of the army to whose protection he had appealed 
deprived him, to my mind, of the smallest claim to be treated as an 
honourable ally. 

My doubts as to what policy I ought to pursue with regard to Yakub 
Khan were all solved by his own action on the morning of the 12th 
October. He came to my tent before I was dressed, and asked for an 
interview, which was, of course, accorded. The only chair I possessed 
I offered to my Koyal visitor, who seated himself, and then and there 
announced that he had come to resign the Amirship, and that he was 
only carrying out a determination made before he came to Kushi ; he 
had then allowed himself to be over-persuaded, but now his resolution 
was fixed. His life, he said, had been most miserable, and he would 
rather be a grass-cutter in the English camp than Ruler of Afghanistan ; 
he concluded by entreating me to allow his tent to be pitched close to 
mine until he could go to India, to London, or wherever the Viceroy 
might desire to send him. I placed a tent at his disposal, ordered 
breakfast to bo prepared for him, and begged him not to decide at once, 
but think the matter over for some hours, adding that I would see him 
again at ten o’clock, the hour appointed for him to accompany me to 
the Bala Hissar in order that he might be present at the reading of the 
Proclamation. At this time, it must be remembered, the Amir did not 
know what the terms of the Proclamation were, and ^va8 entirely 
ignorant of my mtentions regarding his Ministers. 

As arranged, I had another interview with Yakub Khan at ten 
o’clock, when I found him unshaken in his resolve to abdicate, and 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to be present at the ceremony 
which was about to take place. He said, however, that he would send 
his eldest son, and that all his Ministers should attend me. I begged 
him again to reconsider the decision he had come to, and to think well 
over the results to himself ; but finding that he had finally* made up 
his mind, I told His Highness I would telegraph his determination to 

* At an interview which Major Hastings, the Political Officer, and Mr. 
Durand, niy Political Secretary, had witli His Higlmess at my request on the 
2.3rd October, he said, referring to the subject of the Amirship : ‘ I call God 
and the Koran to witness, and everything a Mussulman holds sacred, that my 
only desire is to be set free, and end my days in liberty. I have conceived an 
utter aversion for these people. I always treated them well, and you see how 
they have rewarded me. So long as I was fighting in one place or another, 
they liked me well enough. Directly I became Amir, amt consulted tlieir 
own good by making peace with you, they turned on me. Now 1 detest them 
all, and long to be out of Afghanistan for ever. It is not that I am unable to 
hold tlie country ; I have held it before and could liold it again, but I have 
no further wish to rule such a people, and I beg of you to let me go. If the 
British Government wish me to stay, I will stay, as their servant or as the 
Amir, if you like to call me so, until my son is of an age to succeed me, or 
even without that condition ; but it will be wholly against my own inclina- 
tion, and I earnestly beg to be set free.’ 
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the Viceroy and ask for instructions ; that he would not, of course, be 
forced to continue to reign at Kabul against his will, but that I would 
ask him to retain his title until I could receive a reply from Simla. 

At noon I proceeded to the Bala Hissar, accompanied by my staff, 
the Heir-Apparent, the Ministers, and a large gathering of the chief 
Sirdars of Kabul. Both sides of the road were lined with troops, of 
whom I felt not a little proud that day. Notwithstanding that the 
duty required of them had been severe and continuous, now that they 
were required to take part in a ceremonial parade, they turned out as 
clean and smart as one could wish to see them. 

As the head of the procession entered the main gateway, the British 
flag was run up, the bands plaj^d the National Anthem, and a salute 
of thirty-one guns was fired. 

On arriving at the public Hall of Audience, I dismounted, and 
ascending the steps leading to it, I addressed the assembled multitude, 
and read to them the following Proclamation, containing the orders of 
the British Government : 

‘ In iny Proclaniation dated the 3i(l Oetoljer, I informed tlie jieople of Kabul 
that a British army was advancing to take possession of tlic city, and I 
warned them against offei itig any resistance to the entry of the troops and tlie 
authority of Bis Iligliness the Amir. That Avarning has been disregarded. 
The force under my command has now reached Ivabul and occupied the Bala 
Hissar, but its advance has been pertinaciously opposed, and tlie inhabitants 
of the city have taken a conspicuous part in the opposition offered. They 
have tlierefore become rebels against His Highness the Amir, and have added 
to the guilt already incurred by them in abetting the murder of the British 
Envoy and his companions — a treacherous and cowardly crime which has 
brouglit indelible disgrace upon the Afglian people. It would be but a just 
and iitting reward for such misdeeds if the city of Kabul were now totally 
destroyed and its very name blotted out ; but the great British Government 
ever desires to temj)er justice with mercy, and I now announce to the inhabi- 
tants of Kabul that the full retribution for their offence will not be exacted, 
and that the city will be spared. - 

‘Nevertheless, it is necessary that tiiey should not escape all penalty, and, 
further, that the })unishment inflicted should bo such as will be felt and 
remembered. Therefore, sucli portions of the city buildings as now interfere 
with the proper military occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and 
comfort of the British troops to be quartered in it, will be at once levelled 
with the ground ; and, further, a heavy fine, the amount of which Avill be 
notified hereafter, will bo imposed nj)on tlie inhabitants of Kabul, to be paid 
according to their several cajiacities. I further give notice to all, that, in 
order to provide for the restoration and maintenance of order, the city of 
Kabul and the surrounding country, to a distance of ten miles, are jilaced 
under martial law. With the consent of His Highness the Amir, a military 
Governor of Kabul will be appointed, to administer justice and punish with a 
strong hand all evil-doers. Theiniiabitaiitsof Kabul and of the neighbouring 
villages are hereby warned to submit to his authority. 

‘ This punishment, inflicted upon the whole city, will not, of course, absolve 
from further penalties those whose individual guilt may be hereafter proved, 
A full and searching inquiry into the circumstances of the late outbreak will 
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be held, and all persons convicted of having taken part in it will be dealt 
with according to their deserts. 

‘ With the view of providing effectually for the prevention of crime and 
disorder, and the safety of all well-disposed poieons in Kabul, it is hereby 
notified tliat for tlie future the carrying of dangerous weapons, whether swords, 
knives, or firearms, within the streets of the city or within a distance of five 
miles from the city gates, is forbidden. After a week from the date of this 
Proclamation, any person found armed within those limits will be liable to 
the penalty of death. Persons having in their possession any articles whatso- 
ever which formerly belonged to members of the British Embassy are required 
to bring them forthwith to the British camp. Anvone neglecting this warning 
will, if found hereafter in possession of any such articles, be subject to the 
severest penalties. 

‘Further, all 2)ersons who may have in their possession any fireanns or 
ammunition formerly issued to or seized by the Afghan troops, are required 
to produce them. For every country-made rifle, wliether breech or muzzle 
loading, the sum of Rs. 3 will bo given on delivery, and for every rifle of 
Euro2>ean manufacture Rs, 5. Anyone found lieroafter in possession of such 
w’eapons will be severely jninished. Finally, I notify that I w’ill give a 
rewal'd of Rs. 50 for the surrender of any person, whether soldier or civilian, 
concerned in the attack on the British Embassy, or for such information as 
may lead directly to his capture. A similar sum will be given in the case of 
any person who may have fought against the British troops since the 3rd 
September (Shawal) last, and therefore become a rebel against His Highness 
the Amir, If any such person so surrendered or captured be a captain or 
subaltern officer of the Afghan army, the rew’ard will be increased to Rs. 75, 
and if a field officer to Rs. 120.’ 

The Afghans were evidently much relieved at the leniency of the 
Proclamation, to which they listened with the greatest attention. 
When I had finished reading it, I dismissed the assembly, with the 
exception of the Ministers whom I had decided to make prisoners. 
To them I explained that I felt it to be my duty to j^lace them under 
restraint, pending in\ e digation into the part tliey had taken in the 
massacre of the Embassy. 

The following day I made a foi^nal entry into the city, traversing 
all its main streets, that the people might understand that it and they 
were at our mercy. The Cavalry brigade headed the procession ; I 
followed with my staff and escort, and five battalions of Infantry 
brought up the rear ; there were no Artillery, for in some places the 
streets were so narrow and tortuous that two men could hardly ride 
abreast. 

It was scarcely to be expected the citizens would give us a warm 
welcome ; but they were perfectly respectful, and I hoped the martial 
and workmanlike appearance of the troops would have a salutary 
effect. 

I now appointed Major-General James Hills, V.C., to be Governor 
of Kabul for the time being, associating with him the able and 
respected Mahomedan gentleman, Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan, as 
the most likely means of securing for the present order and good 
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government in the city. I further instituted two Courts— one political, 
consisting of Colonel Macgregor, Surgeon-Major Bellew,* and Mahomed 
Hyat Khan, a Mahomedan member of the Punjab Commission, and , 
an excellent Persian and Pushtu scholar, to inquire into the com- 
plicated circumstances which led to the attack on the Residency, and 
to ascertain, if possible, how far the Amir and his Ministers were 
implicated. The other, a military Court, with Brigadier - General 
Massy as president, for the trial of those Chiefs and soldiers Accused 
of having taken part in the actual massacre. f 

Up to this time (the middle of October) communication with India 
had been kept up by way of the Shutargardan, and I had heard 
nothing of the approach of the Khyber column. It was so very 
necessary to open up the Khyber route, in view of early snow on 
the Shutargardan, that I arranged to send a small force towards 
Jalalabad, and to move the Shutargardan garrison to Kabul, thus 
breaking off communication with Kuram. 

Colonel Money had beaten off another attack made by the tribes- 
men on his position, but as they still threatened him in considerable 
numbers, I despatched Brigadier- General Hugh Gough with some 
troops to enable him to withdraw. This reinforcement arrived at a 
most opportune moment, when the augmented tribal combination, 
imagining that the garrison was completely at its mercy, had sent a 
message to Money offering to spare their lives if they laid dowm their 
arms I So sure were the Afghans of their triumph that they had 
brought 200 of their women to witness it. On Gough’s arrival. Money 
dispersed the gathering, and his force left the Shutargardan, together 
with the Head-Quarters and two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, which 
had been ordered to join me from Sialkot, and afterwards proved a 
most valuable addition to the Kabul Field Force. 

I was sitting in my tent on the morning of the 16th October, when 
I was startled by a most terrific explosion in the upper part of the 
Bala Hissar, which was occupied by the 5th Gurkhas, while the 67th 
Foot were pitched in the garden below. The gunpowder, stored in a 
detached building, had somehow — wo never could discover how — 
become ignited, and I trembled at the thought of what would be the 

* Dr. Bellow was with the brothers Lunisden at Kandahar in 1857. 

t My action in endorsing tho proceedings of this court, and iny treatment 
of Afghans generally, were so advei-sely and severely criticized by party 
newspapers and periodicals, and by members of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, that I was called uihui for an explanation of my conduct, which 
was submitted and read in both Houses of Parliament by the Secretary of 
State for India, Viscount Ci anbrook, and the Under- Secretary of State for India, 
the Hon. E. Stanhope. In the Parliamentary records of February, 1880, can 
be seen iny reply to the accusations, as well as an abstract statement of the 
executions carried out at Kabul in accordance with the findings of the military 
Court. 
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consequences if the main magazine caught fire, which, with its 250 
tons of gunpowder, was dangerously near to the scene of the explosion. 
I at once sent orders to the Gurkhas and the 67th to clear out, and not 
to wait even to bring away their tents, or anything but their ammuni- 
tion, and I did not breathe freely till they were all safe on Siah Sang. 
The results of this disaster, as it was, were bad enough, for Captain 
Shafto, R.x\. (a very promising officer), a private of the 67th, the 
Subadar-Major of the 5 th Gurkhas, and nineteen Natives, most of 
them soldiers, lost their lives. 

A second and more violent explosion took place two hours and a half 
after the first, but there was no loss of life amongst the troops, though 
several Afghans were killed at a distance of 400 yards from the fort. 

There was given on this occasion a very practical exemplification of 
the good feeling existing between the European soldiers and the 
Gurkhas. The 72nd and the 5th Gurkhas had been much associated 
from the commencement of the campaign, and a spirit of camaraderie 
had sprung up between them, resulting in the Highlanders now coming 
forward and insisting on making over their greatcoats to the little 
Gurkhas for the night — a very strong proof of their friendship, for at 
Kabul in October the nights are bitterly cold. 

Two telegrams received about this time caused the greatest gratifica- 
tion throughout the force. One was from the Commander-in-Chief, 
conveying Her Majesty’s expression of ‘ warm satisfaction ’ the 
conduct of the troops ; the other w'as from the Viceroy, expressing 
his ‘ cordial congratulations ’ and His Excellency’s ‘ high appreciation 
of the ability with wnich the action was directed, and the courage 
with which it was so successfully carried out.’ I was informed at the 
same time by Lord Lytton that, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I was given the local rank of Lieutenant-General, 
to enable me to be placed in command of all the troops in eastern 
Afghanistan, a force of 20,000 men and 46 guns, in two divisions. 
The first division remained under my own immediate command, and 
Major-General IL 0. Bright, C.B.,* was appointed to the command of 
the other. I was, of course very much pleased at this proof of the 
confidence reposed in me. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

I HAD given much thought to the question of housing the troops during 
the winter, which was now fast approaching. Some of the senior 
officers were in favour of quartering them in the Bala Hissar, as being 
the place with most prestige attached to it ; but the fact that there was 
* Afterwards General Sir Robert Bright, G.C.B. 
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not accommodation in it for the whole force, and that, therefore, the 
troops would have to be separated, as well as the dangerous proximity 
of the huge store of gunpowder, which could only be got rid of by 
degrees, decided me to occupy in preference the partly -fortified canton- 
ment of Sherpur, about a mile north-east of the city, and close to tho 
ruins of the old British entrenchment. It was enclosed on three sides 
by a high and massive loop-holed wall, and on the fourth by the Bimaru 
heights, while it possessed the advantage of having within its walls 
sufficient shelter in long ranges of brick buildings for the British troops, 
and good hospital accommodation, and there was ample space for the 
erection of huts for the Native soldiers. 

The drawback was that the great extent of its perimeter, more than 
four and a half miles, made it a very difficult place to defend ; but, 
remembering the grievous results of General Elphinstone’s force being 
scattered in 1841, I thought the advantage of being able to keep my 
troops together outweighed the disadvantage of having to defend so 
long a line. 

Materials for the Native soldiers’ huts were brought from the Bala 
Hissar, the demolition of which, as an act of retributive justice, I had 
recommended to the Government of India, as it appeared to me that 
the destruction of the fortified palace in which the massacre had taken 
place, and which was the symbol of the power of the Afghans and their 
boasted military strength, would be a more fitting punishment for 
treachery and insult than any other we could inflict, and a more lasting 
memorial of our ability to avenge our countrymen than any we could 
raise. The tidings that their ancient citadel had been levelled to the 
ground would, I felt sure, spread throughout the length and breadth of 
Afghanistan, bearing with them a political significance that could 
hardly be over-estimated. 

I now set to work to collect supplies for the winter. A1 Jihalsa, or 
State grain, we took as our right, the justice of this being recognized 
both by the Amir and the people, but what was tho property of private 
individuals was purchased at a price tho avaricious Afghan could not 
resist. There had been a good harvest, and supplies \vere abundant ; 
but the people from the outlying districts w-ere chary of assisting us, 
for they knew from experience that all who befriended tho British 
would be sure to suffer when we took our departure. 

I had repeated complaints brought to me of the harshness and in- 
^justice with which those who had shown themselves well disposed 
towards us were treated by tho Amir on his return from signing tho 
Treaty at Gandamak, and most of the Afghans were so afraid of the 
Amir’s vengeance when they should again be left to his tender mercies, 
that they held aloof, except those who, like Wali Mahomed Khan and 
his following, were in open opposition to Yakub Khan, and some few 
. who were stiU smarting from recent injury and oppression. 
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I was frequently asked by the Afghans, when requiring some service 
to be rendered, ‘ Are you going to remain ?’ Could I have replied in 
the affirmative, or could I have said that we should continue to exercise 
sufficient control over the Government of the country to prevent their 
being punished for helping us, they would have served us willingly. 
Not that I could flatter myself they altogether liked us, but they would 
have felt it wise in their owm interests to meet our requirements ; and, 
besides, the great mass of the people were heartily sick and tired of a 
long continuance of oppression and misrule, and were ready to submit 
(for a time, at least) to any strong and just Government. 

Lord Lytton, in the hope of saving from the resentment of the Amir 
those who had been of use to us in the early part of the war, had 
expressly stipulated in Article II. of the Gandamak Treaty that ‘ a full 
and complete amnesty should be published, absolving all Afghans from 
any responsibility on account of intercourse with the British Forces 
during the campaign, and that the Amir should guarantee to protect all 
persons, of whatever degree, from punishment or molestation on that 
account.’ 

But this stipulation was not adhered to. Yakub Khan more than 
once spoke to me about it, and declared that it was impossible to 
control the turbulent spirits in Afghanistan without being supreme, and 
that this amnesty, had it been published, would have tied his hands 
with regard to those who had proved themselves his enemies. 

His neglect to carry out this Article of the treaty added considerably 
to my difficulty, as will be seen from the following letter from Asmatula 
Khan, a Ghilzai Chief, to whom I wrote, asking him to meet me at 
Kabul. 

‘ I received your kind letter on the Stli of Sliawal [28th September], and 
understood its contents, and also those of the enclosed Proclamation to tlie 
people of Kabul. I in formed all wlioni I thought fit of the contents of the. 
Proclamation. 

‘ Some time ago I went to Gandamak to Major Cavagnari. He instructed 
me to obey the orders of the Amir, and made me over to His Highness. 
When Major Cavagnari returned to India, the Amir’s oHicials confiscated 
m^ property, and gave the Chiefsliip to my cousin* [or enemy], Bakram 

‘ The oppression I suffered on your account is beyond description. They 
ruined and disgraced every friend and adherent of mine. On tlio return of 
Major Cavagnari to Kabul, I sent my Naib [deputy] to him, who informed 
him of my state. Major Cavagnari sent a message to me to the effect tliat I 
should recover my property by force if I could, otherwise I should go to the 
hills, and not come to Kabul until I heard from him. In the meantime I 
received news of the murder of the Envoy, and I am still in the hills.’ 

* In Puslitii the word tarbur signifies a cousin to any degi’ee, and is not 
imfrequcntly used as ‘ enemy ' the inference being that in Afghanistan a 
cousin is necessarily an enemy. 
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The thought of what might be in store for those who were now 
aiding me troubled mo a good deal. No doubt their help was not dis- 
interested, but they were ‘friends in need,’ and I could not be quite 
indifferent to their future. 

I had several interesting conversations with Yakub Khan, and in dis- 
cussing with him Sher All’s reasons for breaking with us, he dwelt on 
the fact that his father, although he did not get all he wished out of 
Lord Mayo, was fairly satisfied and content with what had been done 
for him, but when Saiyad Nur Mahomed returned from Simla in 1873, 
he became thoroughly disgusted, and at once made overtures to the 
Bussians, with whom constant intercourse had since been kept up. 

Yakub Khan’s statements were verified by the fact that we found 
Kabul much more Bussian than English. The Afghan Sirdars and 
officers were arrayed in Bussian pattern uniforms, Bussian money was 
found in the treasury, Bussian wares were sold in the bazaars, and 
although the roads leading to Central Asia were certainly no better 
than those leading to India, Bussia had taken more advantage of them 
than we had to carry on commercial dealings with Afghanistan.* 

When I inquired of Yakub Khan what had become of the corre- 
spondence which must have been carried on between his father and the 
Bussians, ho declared that he had destroyed it all when on his way to 
Oandamak ; nevertheless, a certain number of lettersf from Generals 
Kauffmann and Stoliatoff came into my possession, and a draft of the 
treaty the latter officer brought from Tashkent was made for me from 
memory by the man who had copied it for Sher Ali, aided by the 

_is I reported at the time, the magnitude of Sher Ali’s military prepara- 
tions was, ill my opinion, a fact of peculiar signilicanee. He had raised and 
equipped with arms of precision sixteen regiments of Cavalry and sixty-eight 
of Infantry, wliile liis Artillery amounted to nearly 300 guns. Numbers of 
skilled artisans were constantly employed in the manufacture of rifled cannon 
and breech-loading small arms. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles 
of military equipment, were stored in ])roportionate quantities. Upon the 
construction of the Slierpur cantonment Sher Ali had expended an astonishing 
amount of labour and money. The size and cost of this work may be judged 
from the fact that the main line of rainimrt, with barrack accommodation, 
extended to a length of nearly two miles under the western and southern 
slopes of the Bimaru hills, while the original design was to carry the wall 
entirely round the hills, a distance of four and a half miles, and the founda- 
tions were laid for a considerable portion of this length. All these military 
}»reparations must have been going on for some years, and were quite un- 
necessary, except as a provision for contemplated hostilities with ourselves. 
Sher Ali had refused during this time to accept the subsidy we had agreed to 
pay him, and it is difficult to understand how their entire cost could have 
oesn met from the Afghan treasiny, the annual gross revenue of the country 
at that time amounting only to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 

t These letters, as well as my report to the Secretary to the Government o( 
India in the Foreign Department, with an account of my conversation with 
Yakub Khan, are given in the Appendix. 
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Afghan official who was told off to be in attendance on Stoliatoff, and 
who had frequently read the treat3\ 

In one of iny last conversations with Yakub Khan, he advised me 
‘ not to lose sight of Herat and Turkestan.’ On my asking him 
whether he had any reason to suppose that his representatives in those 
places meant to give trouble, he replied : ‘ I cannot say what they may 
do ; but, remember, I have warned you.’ He, no doubt, knew more 
than he told me, and I think it quite possible that he had some inkling 
of his brother’s* (Ayub Khan’s) intentions, in regard to Kandahar, and 
he probably foresaw that Abdur Rahman Khan would appear on the 
scene from the direction of Turkestan. 

I duly received an answer to my telegram regarding the abdication 
of Yakub Khan, in which I was informed that His Highness’s resigna- 
tion was accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and I was directed to 
announce the fact to the people of Afghanistan in the following terms : 

‘ I, General Roberts, on behalf of the British Goveriimeiit, hereby proclaim 
that the Amir, having by his own free will abdicated, has left Afghanistan 
without a Government. In consequence of the shameful outrage upon its 
Envoy and suite, the Britisli Government has been compelled to occupy by 
force of arms Kabul, the capital, and to take military possession of other 
parts of Afghanistan. 

‘ The British Government now commands that all Afghan authorities, 
Chiefs, and Sirdars do continue their functions in maintaining order, referring 
to me whenever necessary. 

‘The British Government desire that the people shall be treated with 
justice and benevolence, and that their religious feelings and customs be 
respected. 

‘The services of such Sirdars and Chiefs as assist in preserving order will 
be duly recognized, but all disturbers of the jieace and persons concerned in 
attacks upon the British authority will meet with condign punishment. 

‘ The Britisli Government, after consultation with the principal Sirdars, 
tribal Chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes of the various 
provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the future permanent arrange- 
ments to lie made for the good government of the people.’ 

This manifesto was issued on the 28th October, and the same day I 
informed Yakub Khan that his abdication had been accepted, and 
acquainted him with the orders passed by the British Government in 
connexion with this fact.f 

Yakub Khan showed no interest cither in the Proclamation, a 
Persian translation of which was read to him, or the Government’s 
decision as to himself, and made no comment beyond a formal ‘ bisyar 
kliuh ’ (‘ very good ’) and an inclination of the head. 

I then told Yakub Khan that, as I was now charged with the govern- 

* Sirdar Ayub Khan was Governor of Herat in 1879. 

t There were present at the interview, besides myself, Colonel Maegregor, 
Major Hastings, Surgeon-Major Bellew, Nawab Sir Ghulam Hussein Khan, 
and Mr. H. M. Durand. 
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ment of the country, it was necessary that I should take possession of 
the treasury and all moneys therein. He signified his assent, but 
demurred to certain sums being considered as public property, contend- 
ing that they formed part of his father’s wealth, and that the British 
Government might as well take from him his cho(/a* this also having 
come from the pockets of the people. ‘ My father was Padishah^' he 
said ; ‘ there was no distinction between public and private money. 
However,’ he went on, ‘ I have given up the crown, and I am not 
going to dispute about rupees. You may take all I have, down to my 
clothes ; but the money was my father’s, and is mine by right.’ 

I replied that it was necessary that all money in his possession 
should be given up, but that his private effects should not be touched ; 
that he would be given a receipt for the money, and that, if the Govern- 
ment of India decided it to be his personal property, it should be 
returned to him. 

This Yakub Khan at first declined to accept, with some show of 
temper. Eventually ho came round, and said, ‘ Yes, give me a receipt, 
so that no one may say hereafter that I carried off State money to 
which I had no right. It can be easily made sure that I have no 
money when I go.’ f 

Spite of all his shortcomings, I could not help feeling sorry for the 
self-deposed Ruler, and before leaving him I explained that he would 
be treated with the same consideration that had always been accorded 
to him, that Nawab Sir Ghularn Hussein KhanJ should have a tent 
next to his, and that it should be the Nawab’s care to look after his 
comfort in every way, and that I should bo glad to see him whenever 
he wished for an interview. That same day, under instructions, I 
issued the following further manifesto : 

‘ In my Proclamation of yesterday I announced that His Highness the 
Amir liad of his own free will abdicated, and that for the present the govern- 
ment of Afghanistan would be carried on under my supervision. I now 
proclaim that, in order to provide for the cost of administration, I have taken 
possession of the State treasury, and that, until the Britisli Government 
shall declare its will as to the permanent arrangements to bo made for th^ 
future good government of the country, the collection of revenue and the 
expenditure of public money will be regulated by me. All persons concerned 


* A kind of mantle worn by Afghans. 

t As Yakub Khan refused under one pretext or another to deliver up any 
money, Major Moriarty, the officer in charge of the Kabul Field Force 
treasure-chest, and Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, accompanied by an 
escort, searched a house in the city in which a portion of Yakub Khan’s 
money was said to be concealed. Upwards of eight and a lialf lakhs of 
rupees, and a certtiin amount of jew’cllery and gold coins, tillas and Russian 
five-rouble pieces, in all amounting to nine and a half lakhs, were found. 
This sum was subsequently refunded to the Afghan Government. 
t The Nawab had been made a K.C.S.I. 
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ar« hei'ebj informed that they must obey without dispute or delay suoh 
orders as may be issued by me in regard to the mymont of taxes and other 
connected matters ; and I give plain warning tnat anyone resisting or ob- 
structing the execution of such orders will be treated witn the utmost severity 
as an enemy to the British Government.’ 


CHAPTER LIV. 

On the 1st November my Head-Quarters and the 1st division moved 
into Sherpur, which the Engineers had prepared for winter quarters, 
and where stores of provisions and forage were assuming satisfactory 
proportions. The same day Brigadier- General Maepherson left Kabul 
^vith a brigade of about 1,800 men and four guns to join hands with 
the troops which I had lately heard were advancing from the Khyber, 
and had reached Gandamak. I joined Maepherson the following 
morning at Butkhak, about eleven miles from Kabul, where our first 
post towards the Khyber had already been established. It was very 
important that our communication with India should be by a route 
good enough for wheeled carriages ; I was therefore anxious to see for 
myself if it were not possible to avoid the Khurd-Kabul Pass, which 
was said to be very difficult. I had, besides, a strong wish to visit this 
pass, as being the scene of Sir Robert Sale’s fight with the tribesmen 
in 1841, and of the beginning of the massacre of General Elphin- 
stone’s unfortunate troops in 1842.* The Afghan Commander- in* Chief, 
Baud Shah, and several Ghilzai Chiefs, accompanied mo ; from them 
I learned that an easier road did exist, running more to the east, and 
crossing over the Lataband mountain. Personal inspection of the two^ 
lines proved that Baud Shah’s estimate of their respective difficulties 
was correct ; the Lataband route was comparatively easy, there was no 
defile as on the Khurd-Kabul side, and the kotal, 8,000 feet above the 
sea, was reached by a gradual ascent from Butkhak. However, I 
found the Khurd-Kabul much less difficult than I had imagined it to 
be ; it might have been made passable for carts, but there was no 
object in using it, as the Lataband route possessed the additional 
advantage of being some miles shorter; accordingly I decided upon 
adopting the latter as the line of communication with India. 

Maepherson reported that the country beyond Khurd-Kabul was 
fairly settled, and that, on the 7th, he had been able to open com- 
mimication with Brigadier - General Charles Gough, commanding 
Bright’s leading brigade. I was thus again brought into communica- 
tion with India, and in a position to clear my hospitals of those 

* A most thrilling account of Elpliinstoue’s retreat through this pass is 
given in Kaye’s ‘ History of the War in Afghanistan,’ vol. ii., p. 229. 
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amongst the sick and wounded who were not progressing favourably, 
and could not soon be fit for duty. 

By this time the Inquiry Commission had completed its difficult 
task of trying to sift the truth concerning the fate of Cavagnari and 
his companions from the mass of falsehood with which it was 
enveloped. Tho progress had been slow, particularly when examina- 
tion touched on the part Yakub Khan had played in the tragedy; 
witnesses were afraid to give evidence openly until they were con- 
vinced that he would not be re-established in a position to avenge 
himself. The whole matter had been gone into most fully, and a 
careful perusal of the proceedings satisfied me that the Amir could not 
have been ignorant that an attack on the Residency was contemplated. 
He may not have foreseen or desired tho massacre of the Embassy, 
but there was no room for doubt as to his having connived at a 
demonstration against it, which, had it not ended so fatally, might 
have served him in good stead as a proof of his inability to guarantee 
the safety of foreigners, and thus obtain the withdrawal of the 
Mission. 

It was impossible, under these circumstances, that Yalvub Khan 
could ever be reinstated as Ruler of Kabul, and his remaining in his 
present equivocal position was irksome to himself and most em- 
barrassing to me. I therefore recommended that he should be 
deported to India, to be dealt with as the Government might decide 
after reviewing the information elicited by the political Court of 
Inquiry, which to me appeared to tell so weightily against the ex-Amir, 
that, in my opinion, I was no longer justified in treating as rebels to 
his authority Afghans who, it was now evident, had only carried out 
his secret, if not his expressed, wishes when opposing our advance on 
Kabul. I decided, therefore, to proclaim a free and complete amnesty* 

* The amnesty Proclamation ran as follows : 

‘ Kahvl, 

‘ I2th November^ 1879. 

‘ To all wliom it may concern. On tlie 12th October a Proclamation was 
issued ill which I oflered a reward for the surrender of any poison who had 
fought against the British troops since the 3rd September, and had thereby 
become a rebel against the Amir Yakub Khan. I have now received in- 
formation which tends to sliow that some, at least, of those who shared m the 
opposition encountered by the British troops during their advance on Kabul, 
were led to do so by tho belief that the Amir was a prisoner in my camp, 
and had called upon the soldiery and people of Kabul to rise on his behalf. 
Such persons, although enemies to the British Government, were not rebels 
against their own Sovereign, and the gi’oat British Government does not seek 
for vengeance against enemies who no longer resist. It may be that few only 
of those who took up arms were thus M away by the statements of evil- 
minded men, but rather than punish the innocent with the 
willing to believe that all were alike deceived. On behali 01 the ISritisn 
Government, therefore, 1 proclaim a free and complete amnesty to all pei*8ons 
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to all persons not concerned, directly or indirectly, in the attack on 
the Besidency, or who were not found hereafter in possession of 
property belonging to our countrymen or their escort, on the condition 
that they surrendered their arms and returned to their homes. 

At Baud Shah’s suggestion, I sent three influential Sirdars to the 
Logar, Kohistan, and Maidan valleys, to superintend the collection of 
the amount of forage which was to be levied from those districts ; and 
in order to lessen the consumption at Kabul, I sent away all 
elephants,* spare bullocks, and sick transport animals. In furtherance 
of the same object, as soon as Macpherson returned, I sent Baker 
with a brigade into the Maidan district, about twenty miles from 
Kabul, on the Ghazni road, where the troops could more easily be fed, 
as it was the district from which a large proportion of our supplies 
was expected, and I also despatched to India all time-expired naen and 
invalids who were no longer fit for service, t 
‘Towards the end of November, Mr. Luke, the officer in charge of 
the telegraph department, who had done admirable work throughout 
the campaign, reported that communication was established with 
India. As, however, cutting the telegraph-wires was a favourite 
amusement of the tribesmen, a heliograph was arranged at suitable 
stations between Landi Kotal and Kabul, which was worked with fair 
success to the end of the war. Had we then possessed the more 
perfect hcliographic apparatus which is now available, it would have 


who have fought against the British troops since the 3rd Sc})tcruber, pro- 
vided that they now give up any arms in their possession and return to tneir 
homes. Tlie oiler of a reward for the surrender of such persons is now with- 
drawn, and they will not for the future be molested in any way on account of 
their opposition to the British advance ; but it must be clearly understood 
that the benelits of this amnesty do not extend to anyone, whether soldier or 
civilian, who was concerned directly or indirectly in the attack upon the 
Residency, or who may hereafter be found in possession of any jtroperty 
belonging to membera of the Embassy, To such persons no mercy will bo 
shown. Further, I hold out no promise of pardon to those who, well knowing 
the Amir’s position in the British camp, instigated the trooi>s and people of 
Kabul to take up arms against the British troops. They have been guilty of 
wilful rebellion against the Amir’s authority, and they will be considered and 
treated as rebels wherever found.’ 

* There was a slight fall of snow on the llth November, followed by severe 
frost, and the elephants were beginning to suffer from the cold. Three of 
them succumbed on the Lataband Kotal, much to the annoyance of the 
olfactory nerves of all passers-by. It was im[)ossible to bury the huge 
carcasses, as the ground was all rock, and there was not wood enough to burn 
them. So intense was the cold that the ink froze in my pen, and I was 
obliged to keep my inkstand under my pillow at night. 

t Til is party marched towards India on the 14 th November, followed by a 
second convoy of sickly men on the 27th idem. On this latter date the 
strength of the 1st and 2nd Divisions, Kabul Field Force, and the Reserve 
at Peshawar was as follows ; 
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made us, in that land of bright sun, almost independent of the tele- 
graph, so far as connexion with Landi Kotal was concerned. 

Hearing that Baker was experiencing difficulty in collecting his 
supplies, I joined him at Maidan to satisfy myself how matters stood. 
The headmen in the neighbourhood refused to deliver the I'lialsa grain 
they had been ordered to furnish, and, assisted by a body of Ghilzais 
from Ghazni and Wardak, they attacked our Cavalry charged with 
collecting it, and murdered our agent, Sirdar Mahomed Hussein Khan. 
For these offences I destroyed the chief malih's fort and confiscated 
his store of grain, after which there was no more trouble, and supplies 
came in freely. I returned to Kabul, and Baker, with his brigade, 
followed me on the 1st December. 

That same day Yakub Khan was despatched by double marches to 
India, careful precautions having been taken to prevent his being 
rescued on the way. When saying good-bye to him, he thanked me 
warmly for the kindness and consideration he had received, and 
assured me that ho left his wives and children in my hands in the 
fullest confidence that they would be well treated and cared for. 

A week later I sent off the two Sirdars, Y'ahia Khan and Zakariah 
Khan, as well as the Wazir, whoso guilt had been clearly proved, and 
whose powerful influence, I had every reason to believe, was being 
used to stir up the country against us. The Mustaufi I allowed to 
remain ; he had been less prominent than the others in opposing us, 
and, besides, I had an idea that ho might prove useful to me in the 
administration of the country. 


British Force. Native Force. 



Officers, j 

Rank & 
File. 

British 

Officers. 

Troops. 

Total. 

1st Division, at and around 






Kabul .... 

100 

2,783 

71 

.5,060 

8,014 

2nd Division, on the Kliyber 






line 

90 

2,385 

118 

8,590 

11,183 


190 

.5,168 

189 

13,650 

19,197 

Reserve at Peshawar - 

.55 

1 

1,9.52 

49 

1 

4,6.54 

1 

6,710 



7,120 

238 

18,304 

25,907 


Total ; — 483 British oilicers. 

7,120 British troops. 
18,304 Native troops. 


Grand total:— 25,907 with 60 guns, 24 with 1st Division, and 36 with 
2nd Division and the Reserve. 
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CHAPTEE LV. 

The general political situation, as it developed itself in the early part 
of December, and the causes which appeared to me to have contributed 
to produce it, may be briefly summarized as follows. After the out- 
break in the previous September and the massacre of our Envoy, the 
advance of the British force was too rapid to give the Afghans, as a 
nation, time to oppose us. At Charasia, the troops, aided by large 
numbers of the disaffected townspeople, were conspicuously beaten in 
the open field ; their organization as an armed body was at an end, and 
their leaders all sought personal safety in flight. 

It appears probable that at this period the general expectation 
amongst the Afghans was that the British Government would exact a 
heavy retribution from the nation and city, and that, after vengeance 
had been satisfied, the army would be withdrawn. 

Thirty- seven years before, a British massacre had been followed by 
a temporary occupation of the city of Kabul, and just as the troops of 
Pollock and Nott, on that occasion, had sacked and destroyed the great 
bazaar and then retired, so in 1879 the people believed that some signal 
punishment would again be succeeded by the withdrawal of our troops. 
Thus a period of doubt and expectation ensued after the battle of 
Charasia ; the Afghans were waiting on events, and the time had not 
arrived for a general movement. 

This pause, however, was marked by certain occurrences which 
doubtless touched the national pride to the quick, and which were also 
susceptible of being used by the enemies of the British Government to 
excite into vivid fanaticism the religious sentiment, which has ever 
formed a prominent trait in the Afghan character. 

The prolonged occupation by foreign troops of the fortified canton- 
ment which had been prepared by the late Amir Sher Ali for his own 
army ; the capture of the large park of Artillery, and of the vast muni- 
tioi^s of war, which had raised the military strength of the Afghans to 
a standard unequalled among Asiatic nations ; the destruction of their 
historic fortress, the residence of their Kings ; and, lastly, the deporta- 
tion to India of their Amir and his principal Ministers, were all circum- 
stances which united to increase to a high pitch the antipathy naturally 
felt towards a foreign invader. 

The temper of the people being in this inflammable condition, it was 
clear that only disunion and jealousy amongst their Chiefs prevented 
their combining against us, and that if any impetus could be given to 
their religious sentiment strong enough to unite the discordant 
elements in a common cause, a pow’crful movement would be initiated, 
having for its object our annihilation or expulsion from their country. 
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Such an impetus was supplied by the fervent preaching of the aged 
ruulla Mushk-i'Alam,* who denounced the English in every mosque 
throughout the country. The people were further incited to rise by the 
appeals of the ladies of Yakub Khan’s family to popular sympathy, and 
bribed to do so by the distribution of the concealed treasure at their 
command. 

The mullas, in short, became masters of the situation, and, having 
once succeeded in subordinating private quarrels to hatred of the 
common foe, the movement rapidly assumed the aspect of a religious 
war. The Afghan successes of 1841-42 were cited as examples of what 
might happen again, and the people were assured that, if they would 
only act simultaneously, the small British army in Sherpur would 
bo overwhelmed, and the plunder of our camp would bo part of their 
reward. 

From time to time reports reached me of what was going on, and, 
from the information supplied to me, I gathered that the Afghans 
intended to gain possession of the city, and, after occupying the 
numerous forts and villages in the neighbourhood of Sherpur, to 
surround the cantonment. 

It was under the stimulating influences of religious enthusiasm, 
patriotic and military ardour, the prestige of former success, and the 
hope of remuneration and plunder, that the Afghans took the field 
agaiilst us early in December. 

It was arranged that the forces from the southf should seize the 
range of hills extending from Charasia to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, 
including the fortifications of the upper Bala Hissar and the high 
conical peak called the Takht-i-Shah ; that those from the northj 
should occupy the Asmai heights and hills to the north of Kabul; and 
those from the west§ should make direct for the city. 

As it was evident to me that these several bodies, when once con- 
centrated at Kabul, would be joined by the thousands in the city, and 
the inhabitants of the adjoining villages, I determined to try and deal 
with the advancing forces in detail, and disperse them, if possible, 
before the concentration could be effected. I had, however, but a very 
imperfect idea of the extent of the combination, or of the enormous 
numbers arrayed against us. My intelligence was most defective ; 
neither the nature of the country nor the attitude of the people 
admitted of extended reconnaissances, and I was almost entirely de- 
pendent for information on Afghan sources. Some of the Afghan 
soldiers in our ranks aided me to the best of their ability, but by the 
Sirdars, notably Wali Mahomed Khan, I was, either wilfully or from 

* Fragrance of the universe. 

t Viz., Logar, Zurmat, the Mangal and Jadran districts, and the intervening 
Clhilzai country. 

t Kohistan. § Maidan and Ghazni. 
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ignorance, grossly misinformed as to the formidable character of the 
rising. But that there was serious trouble ahead was plain enough 
when the conflicting reports had been carefully sifted, and I therefore 
thought it only prudent to telegraph to General Bright at Jalalabad 
to push on the Guido Corps, although I was very much averse to 
augmenting the Sherpur garrison, and thereby increasing the drain on 
our supplies. 

In the meantime immediate action was necessary to carry out my 
idea of preventing the different sections of the enemy concentrating at 
Kabul. I accordingly prepared two columns : one under Maepherson, 
whose orders were to attack the tribesmen coming from the north 
before they could join those advancing from the west; the other under 
Baker, who was instructed to place himself across the line by which 
the enemy would have to retreat when beaten, as 1 1 oped they would 
be, by Maepherson. 

Maepherson* started on the 8th towards Kila Aushar, about three 
miles from Sherpur, route to Arghandeh. And on the following 
morning Baker, with a small force, f proceeded to Chihal Dukhteran, 
giving out that his destination was the Logar valley, and that he would 
march by Charasia, as I had directed him to make a feint in that 
direction, and then to turn to the west, and place himself between 
Arghandeh and Maidan, on the Ghazni road. 

To give Baker time to carry out this movement, I halted Maepherson 
at Kila Aushar on the 9th, whence he sent out two reconnoitring parties 
— one in the direction of Kohistan, the other, in charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lockhart,]: A.Q.M.G., towards Arghandeh. 

The intelligence brought in induced me to change my orders to 
Maepherson. The first party reported that a very considerable force 
of Kohistanis had collected at Karez-i-Mir, about ten miles north of 
Kila Aushar, while Lockhart had discovered large numbers of the 
enemy moving from Arghandeh and Paglmian towards Kohistan. 
Accordingly, I directed Maepherson to attack the Kohistanis, in the 
hope of being able to disperse them before the people from Ghazni 
could join them ; and, as the part of the country through which he 
had to move was unsuited to Horse Artillery and Cavalry, I ordered 
him to leave the mounted portion of his column, except one squadron 
of Cavalry, at Kila Aushar. 

Maepherson made a rapid advance on the morning of the 10th 

* Maepherson had with him the following troops : 4 guns R. H. A. ; 4 guns 
Mountain battery; 1 squadron 9th Lancers ; 2 squadrons 14tii Bengal LanSjrs ; 
401 rifles 67th Foot ; 509 rifles 3rd Sikhs ; 393 rifles 5th Ghurkas? 

t Baker’s column consisted of : 4 guns Mountain battery ; 3* troops 5th 
Punjab Cavalry ; 25 Sappers and Miners ; 460 rifles 92nd Highlanders ; 460 
rifles 6th Punjab Infantry. 

t Now Lieutenant-General Sir William Lockliart, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
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December, skirting the fringe of low hills which intervenes between 
Kohistan and the Chardeh valley. He reached the Surkh Kotal— 
which divides western Kohistan from the Arghandeh valley — without 
opposition. From this point, however, the Kohistanis were sighted, 
occupying a position about two miles to his right front, their centre on 
a steep, conical, isolated hill, at the base of which lay the village of 
Karez-i-Mir. 

Maepherson was now able to obtain a good view of the Paghman and 
Chardeh valleys on his left and left rear, and the numerous standards 
planted on the different knolls near the villages of Paghman gave ample 
evidence of the presence of the enemy discovered by Lockhart the 
previous day, and showed him that, unless he could quickly succeed in 
scattering the Kohistanis, he would find himself attacked by an enemy 
in his rear, in fact, between two fires. 

Maepherson made his disposition for an attack with skill and 
rapidity. Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Money with one company of 
the 67th, five companies of the 3rd Sikhs, and two guns, to hold the 
ridge, he sent the remainder of the Sikhs to harass the enemy’s left 
flank and support the Cavalry, who were ordered to hover about and 
threaten the line of retreat, while Maepherson himself went forward 
with the rest of the force. 

The Kohistanis retreated rapidly before our skirmishers, and the 
attacking party, protected by a well-directed fire from Morgan’s guns, 
advanced with such promptitude that the enemy made no attempt to 
rally until they reached the conical hill, where they made a stubborn 
resistance. The hill was carried by assault, its defenders were driven 
off, leaving seven standards on the field, and Morgan, bringing up his 
Artillery, inflicted severe loss on the flying Kohistanis. On this 
occasion Major Cook, Y.C., of the 5th Gurkhas, was again noticed for 
his conspicuous gallantry, and Major Griffiths, of the 8rd Sikhs, greatly 
distinguished himself. Our casualties were one officer (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh) and six men wounded. 

It was evident that the tribesmen from the directions of Arghandeh 
and Paghman intended to ascend the Surkh Kotal, but suddenly they 
appeared to change their minds, on discovering, probably, that our 
troops held all the commanding positions and that their allies were in 
full flight. 

Soon after noon on the 10th I received the report of Maepherson’s 
success and the enemy’s retirement towards Arghandeh. I at once sent 
off Lieutenant-Colonel B. Gordon, It.H.A., with orders to intercept 
them with the Horse Artillery and Cavalry at Aushar ; but when I 
rode over myself later in the day to that place, I was much disappointed 
to find that Gordon had not been able to give effect to my instructions, 
as the enemy, on perceiving his troops, dispersed and took shelter in 
the surrounding villages and on the slopes of the hills. 
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Maopherson encamped for the night between the Surkh Kotal and 
Karez-i-Mir, and Baker, who had steadily pursued his march along a 
very difficult road, halted a short distance west of Maidan and eight 
miles only from Arghandeh. 

To Macpherson I sent orders to march very early the next morning 
— the 11th — through Paghman towards Arghandeh and in Baker’s 
direction ; at the same time I informed him that Massy, whom I had 
placed in command of the troops at Aushar, would, according to 
directions from me, leave that place at nine o’clock to co-operate with 
him, vm the Arghandeh and Ghazni road. That evening Massy came 
to my room, and I carefully explained to him his part in the next 
day's proceedings ; I told him that he was to advance cautiously and 
quietly by the road leading directly from the city of Kabul towards 
Arghandeh, feeling for the enemy ; that he was to communicate with 
Macpherson and act in conformity with that officer’s movements ; and 
I impressed upon him that he was on no account to commit himself to 
an action until Macpherson had engaged the enemy. 

Up to this time the combination of tribesmen, which later proved so 
formidable, had not been effected ; Macpherson for the time being had 
dispersed the Kohistanis and checked the force advancing from Ghazni 
under the leadership of Mahomed Jan ; the Logaris and Ghilzais were 
merely watching events, and waiting to see how it fared with the 
Kohistani and Ghazni factions, before committing themselves to hos- 
tilities ; they had but recently witnessed our successful advance through 
their country ; they knew that their homes and property would be at 
our mercy should we be victorious, and they were uncertain as to 
Baker’s movements. 

On the morning of the 11th December,* therefore, only one section 
was actually in opposition to us, that led by Mahomed Jan, who during 
the night of the 10th had taken up a position near the group of villages 
known as Kila Kazi. 

Further, I felt that Mahomed Jan must be disheartened at our recent 

* On the 11th December, the troops at and around Kabul amounted to 
6,352 men and 20 guns, which were thus disposed ; 



Men. 

Guns. 

Baker’s column .... 

1.325 

4 

Maepherson’s column .... 

1,492 

4 

Massy’s column .... 

351 

4 

At Sherpur ..... 

3,181 

8 


6,352 

- 20 

There were besides at Bntkhak and Latabaud 

1,343 

2 

And the Guides Corps, which reached Sher- \ 

A7Q 


pur on the evening of the 11th December j 

0/ y 


Total . 

8,374 

. 22 
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success, and at his failure to induce the Logaris to join him, and doubt- 
less felt that a movement towards Kabul would expose his left flank to 
Macpherson, while his rear would bo threatened by Baker. 

The strength of Baker’s and Maepherson’s columns had been care- 
fully considered, as well as the routes they were to take. I was 
thoroughly well acquainted with the ground comprised in the theatre 
of the proposed operations, having frequently ridden over it during the 
preceding two months ; I was thus able to calculate to a nicety the difh- 
culties each column would have to encounter and the distances they 
would have to cover, and arrange with the utmost precision the hour at 
wliich each Commander should move off to insure a timely junction. 
So that when I left Sherpur at ten o’clock on the 11th December to 
take command of Maepherson’s and Massy’s columns as soon as they 
should unite, I had no misgivings, and was sanguine that my carefully 
arranged programme would result in the discomfiture of Mahomed Jan; 
but the events which followed on that day afforded a striking exempli- 
fication of the uncertainty of war, and of how even a very slight 
divergence from a General’s orders may upset plans made with the 
greatest care and thought, and lead to disastrous results. 

Massy could not have clearly understood the part he was meant to 
take in co-operation with Macpherson, for instead of following the 
route I had directed him to take, he marched straight across country 
to the Ghazni road, which brought him face to face with the enemy 
before he could be joined by Macpherson. In his explanatory report 
Massy stated that he had been misled by a memorandum* which he 
received from the Assistant-Adjutant-General after his interview with 
me (although this memorandum contained nothing contradictory of the 
orders I had given him) ; that he understood from it that his business 
was to reach the Ghazni road at its nearest point in the direction of 
Arghandeh, and that he thought it better, with a thirty miles’ march 
in prospect, to take the most direct lino in order to save his horses, to 
economize time in a short December day, and to keep as near as he 
could to the column with which he was to co-operate ; further, he 
stated that he was under the impression there was little likelihood of 
his meeting with any of the enemy nearer than Arghandeh. 

On starting from Aushar Massy detached a troop of the 9th Lancers 
to communicate with Macpherson. This reduced his column to 247 
British and 44 Native Cavalry, with 4 Horse Artillery guns. 

As the party moved along the Chardeh valley, a loud beating of 

* The memorandum was as follows : 

‘Brigadier-General Massy will start at eight a. m. to-morrow with a squadron 
of Cavalry, join the Cavalry and Horse Artillery now out under Colonel 
Gordon, taking command thereof, and oj)erating towards Arghandeh in on- 
junction with Brigadier -General Macpherson. The troops to return in the 
evening.’ 
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drums was heard, and Captain Bloomfield Gough, 9th Lancers, com- 
manding the advance guard, perceived when he had moved to about 
a mile north of Kila Kazi, that the enemy were occupying hills on 
both sides of the Ghazni road, about two miles to his left front, and 
sent back word to that effect. Massy, not believing that the Afghans 
had collected in any considerable numbers, continued to advance ; but 
ho was soon undeceived by the crowds of men and waving standards 
which shortly came into view moving towards Kila Kazi. lie then 
ordered Major Smith-Wyndham to open fire, but the range, 2,900 
yards, being considered by Colonel Gordon, the senior Artillery officer, 
too far for his six-pounders, after a few rounds the guns were moved 
across the Ghazni road, and again brought into action at 2,500 yards ; 
as this distance was still found to be too great, they were moved to 
2,000 yards. The enemy now pressed forward on Massy’s left flank, 
which was also his line of retreat, and the guns had to be retired about 
a mile, covered on the right and left by the 9th Lancers and the 14th 
Bengal Lancers respectively, and followed so closely by the Afghans 
that when fire was next opened they were only 1,700 yards distant. 
Four Horse Artillery guns could do nothing against such numbers 
attacking without any regular formation, and when the leading men 
came within carbine range. Massy tried to stop them by dismounting 
thirty of the 9Lh Lancers ; but their fire ‘ had no appreciable effect.’ 

It W'as at this critical moment that I appeared on the scene. 
Warned by the firing that an engagement was taking place, I galloped 
across the Cliardeh valley as fast as my horse could carry me, and on 
gaining the open ground beyond Bhagwana, an extraordinary spectacle 
was presented to my view'. An unbroken line, extending for about 
two miles, and formed of not less than between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
was moving rapidly towards me, all on foot save a small body of 
Cavalry on their left flank — in fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan’s 
army. To meet this formidable array, instead of Maepherson’s and 
Massy’s forces, which I hoped I should have found combined, there 
were but 4 guns, 198 of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cleland, 40 of the 14th Bengal Lancers under Captain Philip Neville, 
and at some little distance Gough’s troop of the 9th Lancers, who were 
engaged in watching the enemy’s Cavalry. 

The inequality of the opposing forces was but too painfully apparent. 
The first glance at the situation showed me the hopelessness of con- 
tinuing the struggle without Infantry. Up to that moment our 
casualties had not been many, as Afghans seldom play at long bowls, 
it being necessary for them to husband their ammunition, and when, 
as in the present instance, they outnumber their adversaries by forty 
to one, they universally try to come to close quarters and use their 
knives. 

My first thought was how to secure the best and shortest line of 
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retreat ; it lay by Deh-i-Mazang, but in order to use it, the gorge close 
by that village had to be held ; for if the enemy reached it first they 
would have no difficulty in gaining the heights above Kabul, which 
would practically place the city at their mercy. 

I was very anxious also to prevent any panic or disturbance taking 
place in Kabul. I therefore told General Hills, who just then oppor- 
tunely joined me, to gallop to Sherpur, explain to Brigadier- General 
Hugh Gough, who had been placed in temporary command of that 
place, how matters stood, and order 200 of the 72nd Highlanders to 
come to Deh-i-Mazang with the least possible delay. I directed Hills, 
after having delivered this message, to make for the city, shut the 
gates, and do all in his power to keep the people quiet, while warning 
the Kizilbashes* to he prepared to defend their quarter. I then 
despatched my nephew and A.D.C., Lieuten^int John Sherston, to 
Macpherson to inform him of what had happened, and desire him to 
push on with the utmost speed. 

Having taken these precautionary measures, I sent another A.D.C., 
Captain Polo Carew, to Brigadier-General Massy to direct him to try 
and find a way by which the guns could retire in case of a necessity, 
which appeared to me to be only too probable. 

The engagement had now become a question of time. If Mahomed 
Jan could close with and overwhelm our small force, Kabul would be 
his; but if, by any possibility, his advance could be retarded until 
Macpherson should come up, we might hope to retain possession of 
the city. It was, therefore, to the Afghan leader’s interest to press 
on, while it was to ours to delay him as long as we possibly could. 

Pole Carew presently returned with a message from Massy that the 
enemy were close upon him, and that he could not keep them in check. 
I desired Pole Carew to go back, order Massy to retire the guns, and 
cover the movement by a charge of Cavalry. 

The charge was led by Lieutenant- Colonel Cleland and Captain 
Neville, the former of whom fell dangerously wounded ; but the ground, 
terraced for irrigation purposes and intersected by nullas, so impeded 
:)ur Cavalry that the charge, heroic as it was, made little or no impres- 
sion upon the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, now flushed with 
ihe triumph of having forced our guns to retire. The effort, however, 
ivas worthy of the best traditions of our British and Indian Cavalry, 
ind that it failed in its object was no fault of our gallant soldiers. To 
issist them in their extremity, I ordered two of Smyth- Windham’s 
'our guns to halt and come into action while the other two continued 
:o retire, but these had not gone far before they got into such difficult 

* Kizilbashes are Persians by nationality and Shiah Mahoinedans by 
feligion. They formed the vanguard of Nadir Shah’s invading army, and 
ifter his death a number of them settled in Kabul where they exercise 
considerable influence. 
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ground that one had to be spiked and abandoned in a water-cut, where 
Smyth- Windham found it when he came up after having fired a few 
rounds at the fast advancing foe. I now ordered Smyth -Windham to 
make for the village of Bhagwana with his three remaining guns, as 
the only chance left of saving them. This he did, and having reached 
the village, he again opened fire from behind a low wall which enclosed 
the houses ; but the ammunition being nearly expended, and the 
enemy close at hand, there was nothing for it but to limber up again 
and continue the retirement through the village. At the further side, 
however, and forming part of its defences, was a formidable obstacle in 
the shape of a ditch fully twelve feet deep, narrowing towards the 
bottom ; across this Smyth-^V^indham tried to take his guns, and the 
leading horses had just begun to scramble up the further bank, when 
one of the wheelers stumbled and fell, with the result that the shafts 
broke and the gun stuck fast, blocking the only point at which there 
was any possibility of getting the others across. 

With a faint hope of saving the guns, I directed Captain Stewart- 
Mackenzic, who had assumed command of the 9th Lancers on Cleland 
being disabled, to make a second charge, which he executed with the 
utmost gallantry,* but to no purpose ; and in the meajiwhile Smyth- 
Windham had given the order to unhook and spike the guns. 

By this time the enemy were within a few hundred yards of Bhag- 
wana, and the inhabitants had begun to fire at us from the roofs of 
their houses. I was endeavouring to help some men out of the ditch, 
when the headman of the village rushed at me with his knife, seeing 
which, a Mahomedanf of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, who was following 
me on foot, having just had his horse shot under him, sprang at my 
assailant, and, seizing him round the waist, threw him to the bottom 
of the ditch, thereby saving my life. j 

* Stewart- Mackenzie's horse was shot, and fell on him, and ho was ex- 
tricated with the greatest dilficulty. 

+ Mazr Ali was given tlu order of merit for his brave action, and is now a 
Native officer in tlie regiment. 

X Our Cha{)lain (Adams), who had accompanied me throughout the day, 
behaved in this particular place with conspicuous gallantry. Seeing a 
wounded man of the 9th Lancers staggering towards him, Adams dismounted, 
and tried to lift the man on to his own charger. Unfortunately, the mare, a 
very valuable animal, broke loose, and was never seen again. Adams, how- 
ever, managed to supj)ort the Lancer until he was able to make him over to 
some of his own comrades. 

Adams rejoined me in time to assist two more of the 9t]i who were struggling 
under their horses at the bottom of the ditch. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Adams jiim{)ed into the ditch. He was an unusually powerful man, 
and by sheer strength dragged the Lancers clear of their liorses. The 
Afghans meanwhile had reached Bhagwana, and were so close to the ditch 
that I thought my friend the padre could not possibly escape. I called out 
to him to look after himself, but he paid no attention to my warnings until 
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Suddenly the Afghans stayed their advance for a few minutes, 
thinking, as I afterwards learnt, that our Infantry were in the village 
—a pause which allowed many of our Cavalry who had lost their 
horses to escape.* 

Directly we had got clear of the village the Cavalry reformed, and 
retired slowly by alternate squadrons, in a manner which excited my 
highest admiration, and reflected the greatest credit on the soldierly 
qualities of Stewart- Mackenzie and Neville. From Bhagwana, Deh-i- 
Mazang was three miles distant, and it was of vital importance to keep 
the enemy back in order to give the Highlanders from Sherpur time to 
reach the gorge. 

For a time the Afghans continued to press on as before, but after a 
while their advance gradually became slower and their numbers some- 
what decreased. This change in Mahomed Jan’s tactics, it afterwards 
turned out, was caused by Macpherson’s advance guard coming into 
collision with the rear portion of his army ; it was of the greatest 
advantage to us, as it enabled the 72nd to arrive in time to bar the 
enemy’s passage through the gorge. My relief was great when I 
beheld them* headed by their eager Commander, Brpwnlow, doubling 
through the gap and occupying the village of Deh-i-Mazang and the 
heights on either side. The Cavalry greeted them with hearty cheers, 
and the volleys delivered by the Highlanders from the roofs of the 
houses in the village soon chocked the Afghans, some of wliom turned 
back, while others made for Indiki and the slopes of the Takht-i-Shah. 
For a time, at any rate, their hopes of getting possession of Kabul had 
been frustrated. 

It will be remembered that the orders I sent to Maepherson on the 
10th were that he was to march very early the next morning, as Massy 
with the Horse Artillery and Cavalry would leave Aushar at 9 a.m., 


lie had pulled the almost exhausted Lancers to the top of the slippery bank. 
Adams received the Victoria Cross for his conduct on this occasion. 

* These men were much impeded by their long boots and their swords 
dangling between their legs ; the sight, indeed, of Cavalry soldiers trying to 
defend themselves on foot without a iirearm confirmed the opinion I had 
formed during the Mutiny, as to the desirability for the carbine being slung 
on the man’s back when going into action. Lientenant-Coloncl Bushman 
(Colonel Clelaiid’s successor) curiously enough had brought with him from 
England a sling which admitted of this being done, and also of the carbine 
being carried in the bucket on all ordinary occasions. This jiatterii was 
adopted, and during the remainder of the campaign the men of the 9th 
liancers placed their carbines on their backs whenever the enemy were 
iciiorted to be in sight. At the same time I authorized the adoption of an 
arrangement — also brought to my notice by Colonel Bushman — by which the 
sword was fastened to the saddle instead of round the man’s body. This 
mode of wearing the sword was for some time strenuously opposed in this 
country, but its utility could not fail to be recognized, and in 1891 an order 
was issued sanctioning its adoption by all mounted troops. 
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and that he must join him on the Arghandeh road. Macpherson did 
not make so early a start as I had intended ; from one cause or another, 
he said, he was not able to leave Karez-i-Mir before eight o'clock. On 
reaching the Surkh Kotal he observed dense bodies of the enemy hurry, 
ing from the Paghman and Arghandeh directions towards Kila Kazi, 
and he pushed on, hoping to be able to deal with them individually 
before they had time to concentrate. For the first three miles from 
the foot of the pass the view was obstructed by a range of hills, and 
nothing could bo seen of the Horse Artillery and Cavalry ; but soon 
after 10 a.m. the booming of guns warned Macpherson that fighting 
was going on, but he could not tell whether it was Baker’s or Massy’s 
troops which were engaged. He was, however, not left long in doubt, 
for Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, attached to Macpherson as 
political officer, and who had gone on with his advance guard, sent 
back word that he could distinguish British Cavalry charging the 
Afghans, and as Baker had only Native Cavalry with him, Macpherson 
knew at once that the action was being fought by Massy.* Suddenly 
the firing ceased, and he was informed that the enemy were advancing 
on Kabul, and that their vanguard had already reached the belt of 
orchards and enclosures, on the further fringe of which the smoke from 
our guns and the charge of our Cavalry had been seen. 

Macpherson, feeling that something serious had occurred, called on 
his men to make a further effort. At 12.80 p.m., less than an hour 
after we had begun to retire, he reached the ground where the fight 
had taken place. The dead bodies of our officers and men, stripped 
and horribly mutilated, proved how fierce had been the struggle, and 
the dropping shots which came from the fortified villages in the neigh- 
bourhood and from the ravines, warned the Brigadier-General that 
some of the enemy were still in the neighbourhood. But these men, so 
bold in the confidence of overwhelming numbers when attacking 
Massy’s Cavalry, were not prepared to withstand Maepherson’s In- 
fantry ; after a brief resistance they broke and fled in confusion, some 
to Indiki, but the greater number to the shelter of the hills south of 
Kila Kazi, to which place Macpherson followed them, intending to halt 
there for the night. This I did not allow him to do, for, seeing the 
heavy odds we had opposed to us, and that the enemy were already in 
possession of the Takht-i-Shah, thus being in a position to threaten the 
Bala Hissar, I sent orders to him to fall back upon Deh-i-Mazang, 
where he arrived about 7 p.m. 

Meanwhile, Maepherson’s baggage, with a guard of the 5th Gurkhas, 
commanded by Major Cook, V.C., was attacked by some Afghans, who 
had remained concealed in the Paghman villages, and it would pro- 
bably have fallen into their hands, as the Gurkhas were enormously 
outnumbered, but for the timely arrival of four companies of the 8rd 
Sikhs, under Major Griffiths, who had been left by Macpherson to see 
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everything safely down the pass. Cook himself was knocked over and 
stunned by a blow, while his brother in the 3rd Sikhs received a severe 
bullet- wound close to his heart. 

During the retirement from Bhagwana, Macgregor, my Chief of the 
Staff, Durand, Badcock, and one or two other staff officers, got 
separated from me and were presently overtaken by an officer (Captain 
Gerald Martin), sent by Macpherson to tell Massy he was coming to 
his assistance as fast as his Infantry could travel ; Martin informed 
Macgregor that as he rode by h.hagwana he had come across our 
abandoned guns, and that there was no enemy anywhere near them. 
On hearing this, Macgregor retraced his steps, and, assisted by the 
staff officers with him and a few Horse Artillerymen and Lancers, and 
some Gurkhas of Macpherson’s baggage guard picked up on the way, 
he managed to rescue the guns and bring them into Sherpur that night. 
They had been stripped of all their movable parts, and the ammunition- 
boxes had been emptied ; otherwise they were intact, and were fit for 
use the next day. 

I found assembled at Deh-i-Mazang Wall Mahomed and other 
Sirdars, who had been watching with considerable anxiety the issue of 
the fight, for they knew if the Afghans succeeded in their endeavours 
to enter Kabul, all property belonging to people supposed to be friendly 
to us would be plundered and their houses destroyed. I severely 
upbraided these men for having misled me as to the strength and 
movements of Mc^homed Jan’s army, and with having failed to fulfil 
their engagement to keep me in communication with Baker. They 
declared they had been misinformed themselves, and were powerless in 
the matter. It was difficult to believe that this was the case, and I 
was unwillingly forced to the conclusion that not a single Afghan 
could be trusted, however profuse he might be in his assurances of 
fidelity, and that we must depend entirely on our own resources for 
intelligence. 

I waited at Deh-i-]Mazang until Macpherson arrived, and thus did 
not get back to Sherpur till after dark. I was gratified on my arrival 
there to find that Hugh Gough had made every arrangement that 
could be desired for the defence of the cantonment, and that by his own 
cool and confident bearing he had kept the troops calm and steady, 
notwithstanding the untoward appearance of some fugitives from the 
field of battle, whose only too evident state of alarm might otherwise 
have caused a panic. 

For the safety of Sherpur I never for one moment had the smallest 
apprehension during that eventful day. It was, I believe, thought by 
some that if Mahomed Jan, instead of trying for the city, had made for 
the cantonment, it would have fallen into his hands ; but they were 
altogether wrong, for there were a sufficient number of men within the 
walls to have prevented such a catastrophe had Mahomed Jan been in 
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a position to make an attack; but this, with Macphcrson’s brigade 
immediately in his rear, he could never have dreamt of attempting. 

The city of Kabul remained perfectly quiet while all the excitement I 
have described was going on outside. Hills, with a few Sikhs, patrolled 
the principal streets, and even when the Afghan standard appeared on 
the Takht-i-Shah there was no sign of disturbance. Nevertheless, I 
thought it would be wise to withdraw from the city ; I could not tell 
how long the people would remain well disposed, or whether they 
would assist us to keep the enemy out. I therefore directed Hills to 
come away and make over his charge to an influential Kizilbash named 
Futteh Khan. I also telegraphed to General Bright at Jalalabad to 
reinforce Gandaraak by a suflicient number of troops to hold that post 
in case it should bo necessary to order Brigadier-General Charles 
Gough, who was then occupying it, to move his brigade nearer to Kabul; 
for I felt sure that, unless I could succeed in driving Mahomed Jan 
out of the neighbourhood of Kabul, excitement would certainly spread 
along my line of communication. I concluded my message to Bright 
thus ; ‘ If the wire should be cut, consider it a bad sign, and push on to 
Gandamak, sending Gough’s Brigade towards Kabul.’ 

I could not help feeling somewhat depressed at the turn things had 
taken. I had no news from Baker, and we had undoubtedly suffered 
a reverse, which I knew only too well would give confidence to the 
Afghans, who, from the footing they had now gained on the heights 
above Kabul, threatened the Bala Hissar, which place, stored as it 
was with powder and other material of war, I had found it necessary 
to continue to occupy. Nevertheless, reviewing the incidents of the 
11th December, as I have frequently done since, with all the con- 
comitant circumstances deeply impressed on my memory, I have 
failed to discover that any disposition of my force different from that 
I made could have had better results, or that what did occur could 
have been averted by greater forethought or more careful calculation 
on my part. Two deviations from my programme (which probably at 
the time appeared unimportant to the Commanders in question) were 
the principal factors in bringing about the unfortunate occurrences of 
that day. 'Had Maepherson marched at 7 a.m. instead of 8, and had 
Massy followed the route I had arranged for him to take, Mahomed 
Jan must have fallen into the trap I had prepared for him. 

Our casualties on the 11th were — killed, 4 British officers, 16 British 
and 9 Native rank and file; wounded, 4 British officers, 1 Native 
officer, 20 British and 10 Native rank and file. 
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On the morning of the 12th I was cheered by hearing that the Guides 
had arrived during the night under the command of Colonel F. Jenkins 
—a most welcome reinforcement, for I knew how thoroughly to be 
depended upon was every man in that distinguished corps. 

The first thing now to be done was to endeavour to drive the Afghans 
from the crest of the Takht-i-Shah ; and I directed Macpherson, as 
soon as his men had breakfasted, to attack the position from Deh-i- 
Mazang. Just then my mind was considerably relieved by a heliogram 
from Baker informing me that he was on his way back to Kabul. 
The message was despatched from near Kila Kazi, within four miles of 
which place Baker had encamped on the afternoon of the previous day. 

Macpherson deputed the task of trying to dislodge the enemy to 
Lieutenant- Colonel Money, of the 3rd Sikhs, with a detachment con- 
sisting of 2 Mountain guns and 560 British and Native Infantry. 

It was a most formidable position to attack. The slopes leading up 
to it were covered with huge masses of jagged rock, intersected by 
perpendicular cliffs, and its natural great strength was increased by 
breastworks, and stockades thrown up at different points. 

After a gallant and persistent attempt had been made, I ordered the 
assault to be deferred ; for I perceived that the enemy were being 
reinforced from their rear, and to ensure success without great loss, it 
would be necessary to attack them in rear as well as in the front. The 
arrival of Baker’s brigade made it possible to do this. I therefore 
ordered Macpherson to hold the ground of which he had gained posses- 
sion until Baker could co-operate with him next morning from the Beni 
Hissar side. 

During the night Mahomed Jan, who had been joined by several 
thousands from Logar and Wardak, occupied the villages situated 
between Beni Hissar and the Bala Hissar and along the sang-i- 
nawishta road. Baker, who started at 8 a.m. on the 13th,* had, 
therefore, in the first place, to gain the high ground above these 
villages, and, while holding the point over-looking Beni Hissar, to 
wheel to his right and move towards the Takht-i-Shah. 

When he had proceeded some little distance, his advance guard 
reported that large bodies of the enemy were moving up the slope of 
the ridge from the villages near Beni Hissar. To check this movement, 
and prevent the already very difficult Afghan position being still further 
strengthened, Major White, who was in command of the leading 

^ His force consisted of 4 guns, Field Artillery ; 4 Mountain guns ; 
1 squadron 9th Lancers ; 5th Punjab Cavalry ; 6 companies 92nd High- 
landers ; 7 companies Guides ; and 300 3rd Sikhs ; and subsequently it was 
strengthened by 150 of the 5th Punjab Infantry. 
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portion of the attacking party, turned and made for the nearest point 
on the ridge. It was now a race between the Highlanders and the 
Afghans as to who should gain the crest of the ridge first. The 
Artillery came into action at a range of 1,200 yards, and under cover 
of their fire the 92nd, supported by the Guides, rushed up the steep 
slopes. They were met by a furious onslaught, and a desperate conflict 
took place. The leading officer. Lieutenant Forbes, a lad of great 
promise, was killed, and Colour-Sergeant Drummond fell by his side. 
For a moment oven the brave Highlanders were staggered by the 
numbers and fury of their antagonists, but only for a moment. Lieu- 
tenant Dick Cunyngham* sprang forward to cheer them on, and confi- 
dence was restored. With a wild shout the Highlanders threw them- 
selves on the Afghans, and quickly succeeded in driving them down 
the further side of the ridge. 

By this successful movement the enemy’s line was cut in two, and 
while the Cavalry and a party of the 3rd Sikhs prevented their rallying 
in the direction of Beni Hissar, the 92nd and Guides, protected by the 
Mountain guns, which had been got on to the ridge, and the Field 
Artillery from below, advanced towards the Takht-i-Shah. The 
Afghans disputed every inch of the way, but by 11.30 a.m. White’s 
men had reached the foot of the craggy eminence which formed the 
enemy’s main position. They were here joined by some of the 72nd 
Highlanders, 3rd Sikhs, and 5th Gurkhas, under the command of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Money, who had fought their way from the upper 
Bala Hissar. 

A brilliant charge by the combined troops now took place, the two 
Highlands corps vying with each other for the honour of reaching the 
summit first. It fell to the 72nd, Colour- Sergeant Yulef of that 
regiment being the foremost man on the top. The enemy made a 
most determined stand, and it was only after a severe struggle and 
heavy loss that they were driven off the heights. 

From my position at Sherpur I had the satisfaction of witnessing 
this success. This satisfaction, however, was short-lived, for almost 
immediately I received a report from the city that the inhabitants had 
joined the tribesmen, and that the cantonment was being threatened ; 
indeed, I could see large bodies of armed men emerging from the city 
and moving towards Siah Sang, whence the road between the Bala 
Hissar and Sherpur would be commanded. 

Having only too evidently lost control over the city, the value of 
Deh-i-Mazang was gone, so I ordered Maepherson to abandon it and 
move to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, taking w’ith him six companies 
of the 67th Foot for the protection of the Bala Hissar, to which it was 

* Dick Cunyngliam received the Victoria Cross for conspicuous gallantry 
and coolness on tliis occasion. 

t This gallant non-commissioned officer was killed the following day. 
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desirable to hold on as long as possible. The remainder of his troops 
I ordered to be sent to Sherpur. To Baker I signalled to leave a party 
on the Takht-i-Shah under Lieutenant- Colonel Money, and to move 
himself towards the cantonment with the rest of his troops, driving 
the enemy off the Siah Sang on the way. 

But from his point of vantage on the heights Baker could see, what 
I could not, that the Afghans had occupied two strongly fortified 
villages between Siah Sang and the Bala Hissar, from which it was 
necessary to dislodge them in the first instance, and for this service he 
detached the 5th Punjab Infantry and a battery of Artillery. It was 
carried out in a masterly manner by Major Pratt, who soon gained 
possession of one village. The other, however, was resolutely held, 
and the Artillery failing to effect a breach, the gates were set on fire ; 
but even then a satisfactory opening was not made, and the place was 
eventually captured by means of scaling-ladders hastily made of poles 
tied together with the Native soldiers’ turbans. 

Baker was now able to turn his attention to Siah Sang, so I de- 
spatched the Cavalry under Massy, to act with him when a signal 
success was achieved. The enemy fought stubbornly, but were at last 
driven off. The 5th Punjab Cavalry, led by Lieutenant • Colonel 
Williams and Major Hammond, greatly distinguished themselves, and 
a grand charge was made by the Guides and 9th Lancers, in which 
Captain Butson, of the latter regiment, was killed, also the troop 
Sergeant-Major and 3 men ; and Captain Chisholme,* Lieutenant 
Trower, and 8 men were wounded. 

This ended the operations on the 13th. Our losses during the day 
were: killed, 2 British officers and 12 men; wounded, 2 British officers 
and 43 men, British and Native. 

I was in great hopes that our successes and the heavy losses the 
enemy had sustained would result in the breaking up of the combina- 
tion against us ; but in case these hopes should not be realized, I 
decided to do away with some of the smaller posts on the line of com- 
munication, and order up more troops. Accordingly, I telegraphed to 
General Bright to send on Charles Gough’s brigade, and I directed the 
detachment at Butkhak to return to Kabul, and that at Seh Baba to 
fall back on Lataband. Having great confidence in its Commander, 
Colonel Hudson, I determined to hold on to Lataband for a time, 
though by so doing the numbers I might otherwise have had at 
Sherpur were considerably diminished. Lataband was the most im- 
portant link in the chain of comiiumication between Kabul and Jala- 
labad; it was in direct heliographic connexion with Kabul; it had 
isufficient ammunition and supplies to last over the date on which 
C^ough should arrive at Sherpur, and its being held would be a check 

* Notwithstanding that his wound was most severe. Captain Chisholnie 
remained in the saddle, and brought the regiment out of action. 
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on the Ghilzais, and prevent his encountering any serious opposition. 
At the same tune, I could not disguise from myself that there was a 
certain amount of risk attached to leaving so small a garrison in this 
somewhat isolated position. 

The night of the 13th passed quietly, but when day dawned on the 
14th crowds of armed men, with numerous standards, could be seen 
occupying a hill on the Kohistan road; and as day advanced they 
proceeded in vast numbers to the Asmai heights, where they were 
joined by swarms from the city and tlie Chardeh valley. It thne 
became apparent that the combination was much more formidable 
than I had imagined, and that tlie numbers of the enemy now in 
opposition to us were far greater than I had dreamt was possible. 
Foiled in their attempt to close in upon us from the south and west, 
the tribesmen had concentrated to the north, and it was evident they 
were preparing to deliver an attack in great strength from that quarter. 
I quickly decided to drive the enemy off the Asmai heights, to cut 
their communication with Kohistan, and to operate towards the north, 
much as I had operated the previous day to the south of Sherpur. 

At 9 a.m. I despatched Brigadier General Baker to the eastern slope 
of the Asmai range with the following troops : 4 guns, Field Artillery ; 
4 guns, Mountain Artillery; 14th Bengal Lancers; 72nd Highlanders 
(192 rifles) ; 92nd Highlanders (100 rifles) ; Guides Infantry (460 
rifles) ; and 5th Punjab Infantry (470 rifles). 

Covered by the fire of his Artillery, Baker seized the conical hill 
which formed the northern boundary of the Aliabad Kotal, thus 
placing himself on the enemy’s line of communication, and prevent- 
ing them from being reinforced. He then proceeded to attack the 
Asmai heights, leaving 2 Mountain guns, 64 men of the 72nd, and 
60 Guides, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel W. II. Clarke, 
to hold the hill. 

To aid Baker in his difficult task, I brought four guns into action 
near the north-west corner of the cantonment, and I signalled to Mac- 
pherson to give him every possible assistance, Maepherson at once 
sent the 67th across the Kabul river to threaten the enemy’s left rear ; 
while the marksmen of the regiment and the Mountain guns opened 
fire from the northern slope of the Bala Hissar heights. 

The enemy fought with the greatest obstinacy, but eventually our 
troops reached the top of the hill, where, on the highest point, a 
number of gliazia had taken their stand, determined to sell their lives 
dearly. 

All this I eagerly watched from my place of observation. There 
was a fierce struggle, and then, to my intense relief, I saw our men on 
the topmost pinnacle, and I knew the position was gained.* 

• Lance-Corporal George Sellar, of the 72nd Highlanders, was given the 
Victoria Cross for gallantry on this occasion. 
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It was now a little past noon, and I was becoming anxious about the 
party left on the conical hill, as Macpherson had heliographed that 
very large bodies of Afghans were moving northwards from Indiki, 
with the intention, apparently, of effecting a junction with the tribes- 
men who were occupying the hills in the Kohistan direction. I therefore 
signalled to Baker to leave the 67th in charge of the Asmai heights, 
and himself return to the lower ridge, giving him my reasons. 

Baker at once despatched a detachment of the 5th Punjab Infantry, 
under Captain Hall, to reinforce Clarke, who I could see might soon 
be hard pressed, and I sent 200 rifles of the 3rd Sikhs (the only troops 
available at the moment) to his assistance. 

I watched what was taking place on the conical hill through my 
telescope, and was startled to perceive that the enemy were, unnoticed 
by him, creeping close up to Clarke's position. I could just see a long 
Afghan knife appear above the ridge, steadily mounting higher and 
higher, the bearer of which was being concealed by the contour of the 
hill, and I knew it was only one of the many weapons which were 
being carried by our enemies to the attack. The reinforcements were 
still some distance off, and my heart sank within me, for I felt 
convinced that after our recent victories the Afghans would never 
venture to cross the open and attack British soldiers unless an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers made success appear to them a 
certainty. Next I hoard the boom of guns and the rattle of musketry, 
and a minute or two later (which, in my anxiety, seemed an eternity 
to me), I only too plainly saw our men retreating down the hill, 
closely followed by the enemy. The retirement was being conducted 
steadily and slowly, but from that moment I realized, what is hard for 
a British soldier, how much harder for a British commander, to realize, 
that we were over-matched, and that we could not hold our ground. 

Clarke,"^ as well as every man with him, fought splendidly; the 
Afghans by force of numbers alone made themselves masters of the 
position and captured two guns.f 

* Clarke never recovered the loss of this post. He and I had been cadets 
together at Sandhurst, and I often visited him while he was in hospital at 
Slierpur. He was apparently suffering from no disease, but gradually faded 
away, and died not long after he reached India. 

t General Baker, in his despatch, stated that ‘No blame for the loss of 
these guns is in any way to be attached to the officers and men of No. 2 
Mountain Batteiy. . . . Every credit is duo to Captain Swinloy, the late 
Lieutenant Montanaro, and Lieutenant Liddell, and the s'weial Native 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men composing the gun detachments, 
for tlie gallant manner in which tliey stood to their guns to the last, and it 
was only on the sudden rush of this overwhelming force of the enemy that 
they had to retire with the loss of two guns.’ 

Of the men composing the gun detachments, one was killed and six 
wounded, and Surgeon -Major Joshua Duke was specially mentioned for his 
attention to the wounded under heavy fire. 
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While all that I have described was going on, the enemy began to 
collect again on Siah Sang, and to make their way round the eastern 
flank of the cantonment towards Kohistan. 

I had sent orders in the morning to Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, 
who was quartered with his regiment (the 5th Punjab Cavalry) in the 
King’s Garden, between Sherpur and the city, to be on the look-out, 
and not to allow any of the enemy to pass in that direction. About 
1 p.m. some 400 Afghans were observed moving along the left bank of 
the river : these were met by Captain Vousden of the same regiment, 
who with one troop was employed in reconnoitring ; he most gallantly 
charged in amongst them with only twelve of his men, the remainder 
being effectually stopped by a heavy fire opened upon them from 
behind a low wall. Vousden succeeded in dispersing tl^ese heavy 
odds, and in inflicting severe loss upon them — a very brilliant service, 
for which he received the Victoria Cross. 

My object throughout these operations had been, as I hope I have 
made clear, to break up the combination by dealing with the enemy in 
detail, and preventing them getting possession of the city and the Bala 
Hissar. 

Up till noon on the 14th I had no idea of the extraordinary numbers 
they were able to bring together, and I had no reason to believe that 
it would be possible for them to cope with disciplined troops ; but the 
manner in which the conical hill had been retaken gave mo a more 
correct idea of their strength and determination, and shook my con- 
fidence in the ability of my comparatively small force to resist the 
ever-increasing hordes, on ground which gave every advantage to 
numerical superiority. It was a bitter thought that it might be my 
duty to retire for a time within the defences of Sherpur, a measure 
which would involve the abandonment of the city and the Bala Hissar, 
and which I knew, moreover, would give heart to the tribesmen. 

I had to decide at once on the course I ought to pursue, for, if I 
continued to act on the defensiverfood and ammunition must be sent 
before dark to Maepherson’s brigade, occupying the hills above the city, 
and arrangements must be made for Baker’s retention of the Asrnai 
heights. I heliographed to Maepherson to inquire the direction in 
which the enemy were moving, and whether their numbers were still 
increasing. He replied that large masses were steadily advancing from 
north, south, and west, and that their numbers were momentarily 
becoming greater, to which the young officer in charge of the signalling 
station added, ‘ The crowds of Afghans in the Chardeh valley remind 
me of Epsom on the Derby day.’ 

This decided me ; I determined to withdraw from all isolated 
positions, and concentrate my force at Sherpur, thereby securing the 
safety of the cantonment and avoiding what had now become a useless 
sacrifice of life. I only too thoroughly reco^ized the evils of the 
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measure, but I considered that no other course would be justifiable, 
and that I must act for the present entirely on the defensive, and 
wait until the growing confidence of the enemy should afford me a 
favourable opportunity for attacking them, or until reinforcements 
could arrive. 

The inevitable order reached the two Generals at 2 p.m,, and the 
retirement was begun at once. The Afghans speedily discovered the 
retrograde movement, and no sooner had each post in its turn been 
evacuated than it was occupied by the enemy, who pressed our troops 
the whole way back to the cantonment. There was hand-to-hand 
fighting, and many splendid acts of courage were performed, Major 
Hammond, of the Guides, earning the Victoria Cross ; but throughout 
there was no hurry or confusion, all was conducted with admirable 
coolness and skill, and shortly after dark the troops and baggage were 
safe inside Sherpur. That night the Afghans occupied the city and 
the Bala Hissar. 

It is comparatively easy for a small body of well-trained soldiers, 
such as those of which the army in India is composed, to act on the 
offensive against Asiatics, however powerful they may be in point of 
numbers. There w something in the determined advance of a compact, 
disciplined body of troops which they can seldom resist. But a retire- 
ment is a different matter. They become full of confidence and valour 
the moment they see any signs of their opponents being unable to 
resist them, and if there is the smallest symptom of unsteadiness, 
wavering, or confusion, a disaster is certain to occur. It may be 
imagined, therefore, with what intense anxiety I watched for Ijours the 
withdrawal. The ground was all in favour of the Afghans, who, un- 
impeded by impedimenta of any kind, swarmed down upon the mere 
handful of men retreating before them, shouting cries of victory and 
brandishing their long knives ; but our brave men, inspired by the 
undaunted bearing of their officers, were absolutely steady. They 
took up position after position with perfect coolness ; every movement 
was carried out with as much precision as if they wore manoeuvring on 
an ordinary field-day ; and the killed and wounded were brought away 
without the slightest hurry or confusion. In fact, the whole of the 
hazardous operation was most successfully and admirably carried out ; 
and as each regiment and detachment filed through the Head-Quarters 
gateway I was able to offer my warm congratulations and heartfelt 
thanks to my gallant comrades. 

Our losses during the day were : 19 killed, including Captain Spens 
and Lieutenant Gaisford, 72nd Highlanders, and 88 wounded, amongst 
whom were Captain Gordon, 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenant Egerton, 
72nd Highlanders, and Captain Battye, of the Guides.* 

* The same officer who so gallantly met his death during the recent Chitral 
campaign, while commanding the regiment of which he was so justly proud, 
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The moment the gates were closed I telegraphed the result of the day’s 
operations to the Viceroy and Commander-in- Chief, for I knew that the 
enemy’s first thought would be to stop communication with India by 
cutting the telegraph-wires. I reported that I had ordered Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough’s brigade to push on from Gandamak as fast 
as possible ; and I recommended that General Bright should have more 
troops sent up to him, to allow of his keeping open the route to Kabul, 
and of his reinforcing me should I find it impossible to clear the 
country with the force at my disposal. It was a satisfaction to be able 
to assure the authorities in these, to me, otherwise painful telegrams, 
that there was no cause for anxiety as to the safety of the troops ; that 
sufficient supplies for men were stored in Sherpur for nearly four 
months, and for animals for six weeks ; that there was abundance of 
firewood, medicines, and hospital comforts, and sufficient ammunition 
both for guns and rifles to admit of an active resistance being carried 
on for between three and four months. 

It was fortunate there was no lack of provisions, for our numbers 
were considerably increased by the presence of Wali Mahomed Khan 
and many other Sirdars, who begged for shelter in Sherpur, on the plea 
that their lives would not be safe were they to return to the city. They 
were far from being welcome guests, for I could not trust them ; 
ostensibly, however, they were our friends, and I could not refuse 
their petition. I therefore admitted them, on condition that each 
Sirdar should only be accompanied by a specified number of followers. 

The stormy occurrences of the 14th were succeeded by a period of 
comparative calm, during which the entrenchments were strengthened, 
and the heavy guns found in the Kabul arsenal were prepared for 
service. 

The great drawback to Sherpur, as I have already mentioned, was 
its extent and the impossibility of reducing the lino of defences owing 
to the length of the Bimaru ridge. The cantonment was in the form 
of a parallelogram, with the Bimaru heights running along, and pro- 
tecting, the northern side. Between this range and the hills, which 
form the southern boundary of Kohistan, lay a lake, or rather jhil, a 
barrier between which and the commanding Bimaru ridge no enemy 
would dare to advance. 

The massive wall on the south and west faces was twenty feet high, 
covered at a distance of thirty feet by a lower wall fifteen feet high ; 
the southern waU was i^ierced at intervals of about 700 yards by gate* 

and in which two brave brothers had been killed before him — Quinton at 
Delhi, and Wigrain during the first phase of the Afghan war. 
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ways, three in number, protected by lofty circular bastions, and be- 
tween these and at the four corners were a series of low bastions 
which gave an admirable flanking fire. The wall on the western flank 
was of similar construction, but had been considerably damaged at the 
northern end, evidently by an explosion of gunpowder. 

The weak part of our defence was on the eastern face, where the 
wall, which had never been completed, was only seven feet high, and 
did not extend for more than 700 yards from the south-east corner ; the 
line then ran to the north-west, and, skirting the village of Bimaru, 
ended at the foot of the ridge. 

From this description it will be seen that, though the perimeter* of 
Sherpur was rather too large for a force of 7,000 effective men to de- 
fend, its powers of resistance, both natural and artificial, were consider- 
able. It was absolutely necessary to hold the Bimaru ridge for its 
entire length ; to have given up any part of it would have been to 
repeat the mistake which proved so disastrous to Elphinstone’s army 
in 1841. In fact, the Bimaru heights were at once the strength and 
the weakness of the position. So long as we could hold the heights we 
were safe from attack from the north; but if we had been forced, 
either from the weakness of our own garrison, or from any other cause, 
to relinquish the command of this natural barrier, the whole of the 
cantonment must have lain open to the enemy, and must forthwith 
have become untenable. 

The question of how Sherpur could best be defended had been care- 
fully considered by a committee, f assembled by my orders soon after 
our arrival in Kabul ; and a scheme had been drawn up detailing the 
measures which should be adopted in case of attack. 

On the recommendation of this committee six towers had been con- 
structed on the Bimaru heights, and shelter trenches and gunpits made 
at the points where Infantry and Artillery fire could be used with the 
greatest advantage. These trenches were now deepened and pro- 
longed, so as to form one continuous line of defence, protected by an 
abattis ; and the defences in the depression between the heights were 
so arranged that fire could be brought to bear on an enemy advancing 
from the north. To strengthen the north-east corner, a battery was 
thrown up on the slope of the ridge, which was connected with the 
tower above and the village below. The village itself was loop-holed, 
the outlying buildings to the front made defensible, and the open space 
to the north-east secured by abattis and wire entanglements. The 
Native Field Hospital was strengthened in like manner, and sand-bag 
parapets were piled upon the roof, which was somewhat exposed. 

* Four and a half miles. 

t The committee consisted of Brigadier-General T. D, Baker, Lieutenant 
Colonel Perkins, conimanding Royal Engineers, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
h. Gordon, commanding Royal Artillery. 
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The unfinished wall on the eastern face was raised by logs of wood, 
and abattis and wire entanglements were placed in front. In the open 
space lying between the Bimaru ridge and the north-west circular 
bastion, a defence on the laager system was constructed out; of gun- 
carriages and limbers captured from the enemy ; while the village of 
Ghulam Hasan Khan, which formed an excellent flanking defence 
along the northern and western faces, was held as an independent 
post. 

I divided the whole of the defences into five sections, under the 
superintendence of five different commanders : Brigadier-General Mac- 
pherson, Colonel Jenkins, Brigadier - General Hugh Gough, Major- 
General Hills, and Colonel Brownlow. Brigadier- General Massy was 
given the centre of the cantonment, where were collected the forage 
and firewood ; and Brigadier-General Baker commanded the reserve, 
which was formed up at the depression in the Bimaru heights men- 
tioned above, that he might be able to move rapidly to either end of the 
ridge, the weakest points in our defences. 

The several sections were connected with each other and with my 
Head-Quarters by a telegraph-wire, and visual signalling was established 
at all important points. 

In my arrangements for the defence of Sherpur I relied to a great 
extent on the advice of my accomplished Chief Engineer, Colonel 
.^neas Perkins, and it was mainly owing to him, and to the exertions 
of his competent staff, that the work was carried on as rapidly and 
satisfactorily as it was. 

During these days of preparation the enemy remained comparatively 
inactive, being chiefly employed in looting the city and emptying the 
Amir’s arsenal. The gunpowder had been destroyed as far as possible ; 
but a great deal still remained, and many tons of it were carried off by 
the army of Mahomed Jan, who had now become the practical leader 
of the Afghan combination, and had lately proclaimed Yakub Khan’s 
eldest son, Musa Khan, Amir. 

On the afternoon of the 16 th I received the welcome news that 
Colonel Hudson had successfully resisted an attack on his position by 
the Ghilzais — welcome because I could now feel assured that Lataband 
could be depended upon to hold its own. 

For the next five days nothing of much importance was done on 
either side. The enemy took up positions daily in the neighbouring 
forts and gardens, causing a few casualties, and some of our troops 
moved out to dislodge them from those places from which they could 
specially annoy us. I destroyed some of the forts, and removed other 
cover in the immediate vicinity of the walls ; but I did not undertake 
any large sorties, for to have attempted to drive the enemy out of the 
outlying posts, which I could not then have held, would have been a 
useless waste of strength. 




From a photograj^h by J. Burke, 
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My chief trouble at this time was the presence of the Afghan Sirdars 
within the cantonment. I had good reason to believe that some of 
them, though full of protestations of friendship, had been in com- 
munication with Mahomed Jan, the high-priest Muahk-i-Alam and 
other Afghan leaders, so that I felt sure that neither they nor their 
followers were to be depended upon. I was also somewhat anxious 
about the Pathan soldiers in our ranks, a feeling which I was unwilling 
to acknowledge even to myself, for they had hitherto behaved with 
marked loyalty, and done splendid service ; but they were now being 
exposed to a most severe trial, in that they were, as I knew, being con- 
stantly appealed to by their co-religionists to join in the jahad against 
us, and bitterly reproached for serving their infidel masters. Whether 
they would be strong enough to resist such appeals, it was impossible 
to tell ; but it would have been most unwise, as well as most painful to 
me, to show the slightest suspicion of these fine soldiers. It happened 
that the Corps of Guides and 5th Punjab Infantry, which had of all 
regiments tVie largest number of Mahomedans amongst them, were 
located at the two extremities of the Bimaru range, the points most 
likely to be attacked ; to have made any change in the disposition 
would have been to show that they were suspected, so I determined 
(after taking their commanding officers. Colonels Jenkins and 
McQueen, into my confidence) to leave them where they were, and 
merely to strengthen each post by a couple of companies of High- 
landers. 

I was also considerably exercised about the safety of the large stacks 
of firewood, gram, and forage, for if anything had happened to them 
wo could not have continued to hold Sherpur. There were not enough 
British soldiers to furnish guards for these stacks, so I was obliged to 
have them watched for a time by officers ; an oppoi tune fall of snow, 
however, on the night of the 18th, rendered incendiarism impossible. 

One other extremely unpleasant precaution I felt it my duty to take 
was the placing of Baud Shah, Yakub Khan’s Commander-in-Chief, 
under arrest. I liked the man, and he had mixed freely with us all for 
more than two months. He was not, however, absolutely above 
suspicion : some of his near relatives were the most prominent amongst 
our enemies; and I had been struck by a change in his manner 
towards me of late. In trusting him to the extent I had done, I acted 
against the opinion of almost everyone about me, and now that I had 
a doubt myself, I felt I was not justified in leaving him at liberty, for 
f he were disposed to make use of his opportunities to our disadvan- 
age, his unrestrained freedom of movement and observation would be 
■ertainly a source of great danger. 

For three or four days cloudy weather prevented heliograph com- 
uunication with Lataband, and messengers sent by Hudson had failed 
0 reach Sherpur, so that we were without any news from the outer 
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world ; but on the afternoon of the 18th I received a letter from 
Brigadier-General Charles Gough, conveying the disappointing intelli- 
gence that he had only got as far as Jagdalak, twenty-one miles from 
Gandamak, and that he did not consider himself strong enough to 
advance on Kabul. 

Gough no doubt felt himself in an awkward position. The line to 
his rear was weakly held, the telegraph-wire on both sides of him was 
cut, his rear guard had been attacked near J agdalak, there was a con- 
siderable collection of men on the hills to his front, and, as he reported, 

‘ the whole country was up.* Moreover, Major-General Bright, under 
whom Gough was immediately serving, shared his opinion that it 
would be wiser for him to wait until reinforcements came up from the 
rear. 

Gough, however, had with him 4 Mountain guns and 125 Artillerymen, 
73 Sappers and Miners, 222 Native Cavalry, 487 British Infantry, and 
474 Gurkhas ; in all, 1,381 men, besides 36 officers — not a very lai’ge 
force, but composed of excellent material, and large enough, I con- 
sidered, augmented, as it would be, by the Lataband detachment, to 
move safely on Kabul. I had no hesitation, therefore, in sending 
Gough peremptory orders to advance witliout delay, thus relieving him 
of all responsibility in the event of anything unexpected occurring. 

Hudson, at Lataband, as has already been recorded, was only 
victualled until the 23rd, before which date I had calculated that 
Gough would surely have relieved the garrison and brought the troops 
away. But now all was uncertain, and it was incumbent upon me to 
send them food. The difficulty as to how to get supplies to Lataband 
was solved by some Hazaras, who had been working in our camp for 
several weeks, volunteering to convey what was necessary, and it was 
arranged that the provisions should be sent with two parties, one on 
the 19th, the other on the 20th. The first got through safely, but the 
second almost entirely fell into the hands of tlie enemy. 

On the 21st a heliogram from Hudson informed me that Gougli’s 
brigade was expected the next day ; but as it had been found necessary 
to drop his Cavalry at the several posts he passed on the way for their 
better protection, I deemed it expedient to send him the i2th Bengal 
Cavalry, for he had to pass through some fairly open country near 
Butkhak, where they might possibly be of use to him. Accordingly, 
they started at 3 a.m. on tlie 22nd, with instructions to halt at 
Butkhak should that post bo unoccupied, otherwise to push on to 
Lataband. 

Finding the former place in possession of the Afghans, Major 
Green, who was in command of the regiment, made for the further 
post, where he arrived with the loss of only three men killed and 
three wounded. 

It was not easy to get reliable information as to the movements or 
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intentions of the enemy while we were surrounded in Sherpur ; but 
from spies who managed to pass to and from the city under cover of 
night, I gathered that plans were being made to attack us. 

It was not, however, until the 21st that there were any very great 
signs of activity. On that and the following day the several posts to 
the east of the cantonment were occupied preparatory to an attack 
from that quarter; and I was told that numbers of scaling-ladders 
were being constructed. This looked like business. Next, information 
was brought in that, in all the mosques, mullas were making frantic 
appeals to the people to unite in one final effort to exterminate the 
infidel ; and that the aged Mushk-i-Alam was doing all in his power to 
fan the flame of fanaticism, promising to light with his own hand at 
dawn on the 23rd (the last day of the Moharrcwi, when religious 
exaltation amongst Mahomedans is at its height) the beacon-fire which 
was to be the signal for assault. 

The night of the 22nd was undisturbed, save by the songs and cries 
of the Afghans outside the walls, but just before day the flames of the 
signal-fire, shooting upwards from the topmost crag of the Asinai 
range, were painly to be seen, followed on the instant by a burst of 
firing. 

Our troops were already under arms and at their posts, waiting for 
the assault, which commenced with heavy firing against the eastern 
and southern faces. The most determined attack was directed against 
the two sections commanded by Brigadier-General Hugh Gough and 
Colonel Jenkins, who by their able dispositions proved themselves 
worthy of the confidence I had reposed in them. 

It was too dark at first to see anything in front of the walls, and 
orders were given to reserve fire until the advancing masses of the 
assailants could be clearly made out. Gough’s Mountain guns, under 
Lieutenant Shirres, then fired star-shells, which disclosed the 
attacking force up to a thousand yards off. The 28th Punjab 
Infantry were the first to open fire; then the Guides, the 67th, and 
92nd, each in their turn, greeted by their volleys the gliazis who 
approached close to the walls. Guns from every battery opened on 
the foe moving forward to the attack, and from 7 to 10 a.m. the fight 
was carried on. Repeated attempts were made to scale the south- 
eastern wall, and many times the enemy got up as far as the abattis, 
but were repulsed, heaps of dead marking the spots where these 
attempts had been most persistent.* 

* A curious exeinplilicatioii of tlio passive courage and indifference to 
rlanger of some Natives was the behaviour of an old Mahomedan servant of 
mine. At this juncture, just at the time when the fight was hottest, and I 
was receiving reports every few seconds from the officers coinmanding the 
several posts, Eli Bux (a brother of the man who had been with me throughout 
the Mutiny) whispered in my ear that iiiv bath was ready. He was quite 
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Soon after 10 a,m. there was a slight lull in the fighting, leading us 
to believe that the Afghans were recoiling before the breechloaders. 
An hour later, however, the assault grew hot as ever, and finding we 
could not drive the enemy back by any fire which could be brought 
against them from the defences, I resolved to attack them in flank. 
Accordingly, I directed Major Craster, with four Field Artillery guns, 
and Lieutenant- Colonel Williams, with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, to 
move out over the hollow in the Bimaru range and open fire on a 
body of the enemy collected in and around the village of Kurja Kila. 
This fire had the desired effect ; the Afghans wavered and broke. 

From that moment the attacking force appeared to lose heart, the 
assault was no longer prosecuted with the same vigour, and by 1 p.m. 
it had ceased altogether, and the enemy were in full flight. 

This was the Cavalry’s opportunity. I ordered Massy to follow in 
pursuit with every available man, and before nightfall all the open 
ground in the neighbourhood of Sherpur was cleared of the enemy. 
Simultaneously with the movement of the Cavalry, a party was 
despatched to destroy some villages near the southern wall which had 
caused us much trouble, and whence it was necessary the enemy 
should be driven, to facilitate the entrance of Brigadier- General 
Charles Gough the next day, for that officer had arrived with his 
brigade within about six miles of Sherpur, where I could see his tents, 
and gathered from the fact of his pitching them that he meant to halt 
there for the night. The villages were found to be occupied by ghazu\ 
who refused to surrender, preferring to remain and perish in the 
buildings, which were then blown up. Two gallant Engineer ofificers 
(Captain Dundas, V.C., and Lieutenant C. Nugent) were most unfor- 
tunately killed in carrying out this duty. 

The relief I felt when I had gathered my force inside the wails of 
Sherpur on the evening of the 14th December was small compared to 
that which I experienced on the morning of the 24th, when I realized 
that not only had the assault been abandoned, but that the great 
tribal combination had dissolved, 3 nd that not a man of the many 
thousands who had been opposed to us the previous day remained in 
any of the villages, or on the surrounding hills. It was difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the numbers opposed to us. As the 
Contingent from the more distant districts advanced, they received 
accessions from every place they passed, and as they neared Kabul 
they were joined by the inhabitants of the numerous villages, and by 
the disaffected in the city It was calculated by those best able to 
judge that the combined forces exceeded 100,000, and I myself do not 
think that an excessive computation. 


unmoved by the din and shots, and was carrying on his ordinary duties as ii 
nothing at all unusual was occuning. 
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Our casualties between the 15th and 28rd were remarkably few : 
2 officers, 9 men, and 7 followers killed, and 5 officers, 41 men, and 
22 followers wounded ; while the enemy lost not less than 3,000. 

I think I had great reason to be proud of my force. All night and 
every night, the ground covered with snow and the thermometer 
marking sixteen degrees of frost, officers and men were at their posts, 
and each day every available man had to be hard at work strengthening 
the defences. Native and European soldiers alike bore the hardships 
and exposure with the utmost cheerfulness, and in perfect confidence 
that, when the assault should take place, victory would be ours. 

Early on the 24th the fort of Mahomed Sharif was occupied, and a 
force moved out to escort Charles Gough’s brigade into Sherpur, a 
precaution which, however, was hardly necessary, as there was no 
enemy to be seen. 

I next set to work to re-open communication with India. Butkhak 
was re-occupied, and the relaying of the telegraph was taken in hand. 
General Hills resumed his position as military Governor of Kabul ; the 
dispensary and hospital were re-established in the city under the 
energetic and intelligent guidance of Surgeon-Captain Owen ;* and in 
the hope of reassuring the people, I issued the following Proclamation : 

‘ At the instigation of some seditious men, the ignorant people, generally 
not considering the result, raised a rebellion. Now many of the insurgents 
have received their reward, and as subjects are a trust from God, the British 
Government, which is just and mcrcirul, as well as strong, has forgiven tlieir 
guilt. It is now proclaimed that all who come in without delay will be 
pardoned, excepting only Mahomed Jan of Wardak, Mir Bacha of Kohistan, 
Sainandar Khan of Logar, Ghulam Hydcr of Chardeh, and the murderers of 
Sirdar Mahomed Hassan Klian. Como and make your submission without 
fear, of whatsoever tribe you may be. You can then remain in your houses 
in comfort and safety, and no harm will befall you. The Britisli (.Tovei nment 
has no enmity towards the [)eople. Anyone who rebels again will, of course, 
be punished. This condition is necessary. But all who come in without 
delay need have no fear or suspicion. The British Government speaks only 
that w'hich is in its heart. ’ 

The effect of this Proclamation was most satisfactory : the city and 
the surrounding country quieted rapidly, shops were re-opened, and 
before the close of the year the bazaars were as densely thronged as 
ever. Most of the principal men of Logar and Kohistan came to pay 
their respects to me ; they were treated with due consideration, and the 
political officers did all they could to find out what they really wanted, 

* This hospital was admirably managed, and was attended by a large 
number of patients, half of whom were w'omen. The disease most prevalent 
in Kabul was ophthalmia, caused by dust, dirt, and exposure, while cataract 
and other affections of the eye were very common. Dr. Owen, amongst his 
other many qualifications, excelled as an oculist, and his marvellous cures 
attracted sufferers from all ]>arts of Afghanistan. 
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so that some basis of an arrangement for the peaceful administration 
of the country might be arrived at. 

While taking these measures, which I thought would create confi- 
dence in our clemency and justice, I endeavoured in other ways to 
prevent a repetition of further serious troubles. Snow was still deep 
on the ground, but I did not let it prevent my sending General Baker 
to destroy a fort about twenty miles off, where dwelt an influential 
malih, who was one of the chief ringleaders in the revolt. All walled 
enclosures within 1,000 yards of the cantonment were razed to the 
ground, roads fit for guns were made all round the outside walls and 
towards the several gates of the city and Siah Sang, while two bridges, 
strong enough for Artillery to pass over, were thrown across the Kabul 
River. 

The increased numbers to be accommodated on the arrival of Gough’s 
brigade necessitated the re-occupation of the Bala Hissar, the defences 
of which were reconstructed so as to give a continuous line of fire, and 
admit of free circulation round the walls ; roads were made through 
the lower Bala Hissar, and redoubts and towers were built on the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza range. 

A strong fort — Fort Roberts— was constructed on the south-west 
point of Siah Sang, which commanded the Bala Hissar and the city ; 
a smaller one was built at the crossing of the river ; and as these two 
forts were not within sight of each other, a tower to connect them was 
constructed at the north-west extremity of Siah Sang. 

Sherpur was thus made safe ; but for the absolute protection of the 
city against an enemy operating from the Chardeh direction, a third 
fort was erected on the Asmai heights, which completed a formidable 
line of defences most skilfully carried out by Colonel Perkins and his 
staff. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

The outlook in Afghanistan on the 1st January, 1880 , was fairly satis- 
factory ; the tidings of the defeat and dispersion of the tribesmen had 
spread far and wide, and had apparently had the effect of tranquillizing 
the country even in remote Kandahar, where the people had been 
greatly excited by the news of our retiring from Sherpur, and by the 
exaggerated reports of their countrymen’s success. No complications 
now existed anywhere, and preparations were commenced for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s force in southern Afghanistan to move towards 
Ghazni, in anticipation of the carrying out of a complete and connected 
scheme* for the pacification of the country, and an early withdrawal 

* In reply to a reference made to me on the subject, I represented that, 
before operations could be undertaken on so extensive a scale as was proposed. 
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from northern Afghanistan. No withdrawal, however, would be 
possible until durable foundations had been laid for the future safety of 
the Indian frontier, and reliable guarantees given for the continued 
good behaviour of India’s Afghan neighbours. 

The two questions, therefore, which chiefly exercised the minds of 
people in authority, both in England and in India, with regard to 
Afghan affairs were, What was to be done with Afghanistan now we 
had got it ? and. Who could be set up as Euler with any chance of 
being able to hold his own ? 

The second question depended a good deal on the decision which 
might be arrived at with regard to the first, for the selection of a Euler 
could hardly be considered until it had been determined whether the 
several provinces of Afghanistan were to be again formed into one 
kingdom, or whether the political scheme for the future government 
of the country should be based on the separation of the several States. 

I myself had come to the conclusion, after much deliberation and 
anxious thought, that the latter course was the least dangerous for us 
to adopt. Disintegration had been the normal condition of Afghanistan, 
except for a short period which ended as far back as 1818. Dost 
Mahomed was the first since that time to attempt its unification, and 
it took him (the strongest Amir of the century) eight years after his 
restoration to establish his supremacy over Afghan-Tiirkestan, fourteen 
years before Kandaliar acknowledged his authority, and twenty-one 
years ere he got possession of Herat, a consummation which was 
achieved only just before his death. His successor, Sher Ali, was five 
years making himself master of Afghanistan, and he could never have 
attained that position but for the material assistance he received from 
us. I felt it would be in the future as it had been in the past, and that 
there would always be the danger of a Euler, made supreme by the aid 
of our money and our arms, turning against us for some supposed griev- 

it would be necessary to reinforce the Kabul garrison and the several posts on 
the Kybcr line by : 

One battery of Horse or Field Artillery. 

One Heavy battery. 

One Mountain battery. 

A dctachnicnt of Garrison Artillery. 

A brigade of Cavalry. 

Three companies of Sappers and Miners. 

Two regiments of British Infantry. 

Six regiments of Native Infantry. 

Drafts sufficient to raise each Infantry regiment at 
Kabul to 800 men. 

^ .,is was agreed to ; the reinforcements were sent up by degi’ces, and a second 
division was formed at Kabul, to the command of which Major-General J. 
Hoss,^ C.B., was appointed. 


^ Now General Sir John Ross, G.C.B. 
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ance, or at the instigation of a foreign Power, as had happened with 
Sher Ali. A strong, united Afghanistan was very desirable, no doubt, 
could we be certain that its interests and ours would always remain 
identical ; but, in addition to the chance of its strength and unity 
being used against us, there was the certainty that, even if the man we 
might choose as Amir were to remain perfectly loyal, at his death 
Afghan history would repeat itself ; the succession to the throne would 
be disputed, and the unification would have to begin all over again. 
For these reasons I had no hesitation in giving it as my opinion that 
Afghanistan should be disintegrated, and that we should not again 
attempt to place the whole country under any one Sovereign. 

My views must have commended themselves to the Government of 
India, for in their despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 7th 
January, 1880, they indicated them as the line of policy they proposed 
to adopt in pursuance of the object they had at heart, viz., the safety 
of the Indian Empire and the tranquillity of its northern frontier ; 
and in the communication to myself, conveying their idea of the 
general principles upon which the permanent settlement of Afghanistan 
should be based, the Foreign Secretary wrote that all arrangements for 
the establishment of a durable Government at Kabul depended on the 
selection of a suitable Ruler for that province ; and that, as it was 
essential to clear away any apprehension that the British Government 
contemplated territorial annexation, which might be caused by a pro% 
longed interregnum, it would be very advantageous if one of the 
principal Sirdars, qualified by his family connexions, his local influence, 
and his personal following, could be selected as the Ruler of the Kabul 
State. 

There was another very strong reason why the Government of India 
should wish to find some one to whom the administration of the 
country could safely be made over. The first warning notes of a 
General Election were heard in India early in January. Afghan 
affairs were being made a party question, and the policy of the 
Beaconsfield Government with regard to them was being severely and 
adversely criticized. Lord Lytton was, therefore, most anxious that 
a definite conclusion sliould be arrived at as to the administration of 
Afghanistan, and a period put to our occupation of the northern 
province before the meeting of Parliament should take place.. 

The difficulty was to find the right man. Abdur Rahman, who I 
had reason to believe would be acceptable to the army, was far away, 
I could not find out where, and I could think of no one else at all 
suitable. Under the circumstances, I deemed it advisable to open 
negotiations with the several leaders of the late combination against 
us, who were congregated at Ghazni, and had with them the young 
Heir-apparent, Musa Khan. In the middle of January I had received 
two communications from these people, one ostensibly written by 
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Musa Khan himself, the other signed by seventy of the most in- 
fluential chiefs; the tenor of both was the same; they demanded 
Yakub Khan’s restoration, and asserted his innocence as to the 
massacre of the Embassy. I replied that Yakub Khan’s return was 
impossible, and that they must consider his abdication final, as he 
himself had declared that he wished it to be,* and a few days later I 
deputed the Mustaufif to visit Ghazni, in the hope that he might be 
able to induce the leaders to make some more feasible suggestion for 
the government of the country. 

The Mustaufi had scarcely started, before what seemed to be a 
reliable report reached me that Abdur Kahman was at Kanduz, on his 
way to Badakhshan, and I immediately communicated this news to 
Lord Lytton. 

A fortnight later Abdur Eahman’s mother, who resided at Kanda- 
har, informed Sir Donald Stewart that Ayub Khan had received a 
letter from her son, in answer to an offer from Ayub to join him at 
Balkh and march with him against the Britisli. In this letter Abdur 
Rahman had replied that he would have nothing to do with any of 
Sher All’s family, who had deceived him and dealt with him in the 
same treacherous manner that characterized Sher Ali’s dealings with 
the British ; further, that he had no intention of opposing the British, 
knowing full well he was not strong enough to do so ; that he could 
not leave Russian territory without the permission of the Russians, 
whose pensioner he was ; and that, even if he got that permission, he 
could not come either into Turkestan or Kabul without an invitation 

* As the deportation of Yakub Klian was believed to be one of the chief 
cauees of recent disturbances, and as a powerful party in the country still 
looked forward to liaving liiiii back as their Rider, I was directed to make it 
clear to his adherents that tlie ex-Amir would never be allowed to return to 
Afghanistan, and that his abdication must be, as he himself at the time wished 
it to be, considered irrevocable. In support of this decision, I was informed 
that the unanimous veidict of guilty of murder, recorded against Yakub 
Khan by Colonel Maegregor’s Commission, was substantially endorsed by the 
Chief Justice of Calcutta and the Advocate-General ; and that, although other 
authorities who had considered the evidence did not quite go so far as these 
two high legal functionaries, the general conclusion come to was that, if the 
Amir did not connive at the massacre of the Mission, he made no attempt 
whatever to interpose on its behalf, and that his wliolo conduct on that 
occasion betrayed a culpable indiflercnce to the fate of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and his companions, ana a total disregard of the solemn obligation which he 
had contracted with the British Government. 

f I had released the Mustaufi from confinement when the general amnesty 
was published on the 26th Deeember, and he had subsequently been usefully 
employed assisting the political officers in revenue matters. I aid not suppose 
that he had any great love for the British, but he was anxious to see us out 
of the country, and was wise enough to know that no armed opposition could 
effect his purpose, and that it could only be accomplished by the establish 
ment of a stable government, under a Ruler that we could accept. 
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from us, but that, if he received such an invitation, he would obey it 
as an order. He concluded by advising Ayub Khan to make his sub- 
mission to the British, as opposition was useless. Sir Donald Stewart 
telegraphed the substance of this communication to the Foreign 
Secretary, adding that Abdur Bahman’s family were well disposed 
towards us, and that there would be no difficulty in communicating 
with the Sirdar through them. 

In the meantime, I had been careful to acquaint the Government of 
India with my failure to come to any conclusion with the Ghazni 
faction as to the future government of the country, and the hopeless- 
ness of finding anyone of sufficient strength of character to set up as 
Buler of Kabul ; and I had suggested, failing a really strong man, the 
alternative of letting the Afghans choose for themselves some Euler, 
other than Yakub Khan, and thus leave us free to evacuate the 
country. 

About this time Mr. Lyall, the Foreign Secretary, came to Kabul 
on a visit to me, and Captain West Bidgeway* took the place of my 
Political Secretary, ]\Ir. Durand, who left me to join the Foreign 
Office at Simla, Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, being appointed Chief of the political staff at Kabul. 

Lyall told me that the Indian Government fully appreciated the 
difficulty I was in about finding a Buler for the province, and that, 
unless Abdur Bahman could be brought within negotiable distance, tlie 
alternative I had suggested would have to be acted upon. 

Lord Lyttoii, however, was very sanguine about Abdur Bahman, 
and he warned Mr, Griffin, before he started for Kabul, that the 
Sirdar’s letter to Ayub Khan indicated possibilities that might have 
the most important bearing on the solution of the difficult problem to 
be dealt with in northern Afghanistan. It was lord Lytton’s wish to 
place Abdur Bahman on the throne of Kabul, or, at least, to afford 
him the best opportunity of winning his own way to that position. 
The difficulty was to get at him, in the first instance, and, in the 
second, to convince him of our wish and power to help him ; while a 
not unnatural hesitation on the Sirdar’s part to enter Afghanistan 
without Bussia’s permission had to be considered. 

Lord Lytton impressed upon Mr. Griffin the necessity for over- 
coming these difficulties in time to enable us to withdraw from 
northern Afghanistan in the early autumn at latest ; and he desired 
Sir Oliver St. John (Sir Donald Stewart’s political officer, who was 
at that time in Calcutta), immediately on his return to Kandahar, to 
communicate with Abdur Bahman, through his mother, the Viceroy’s 
willingness to make him Buler of Kabul and Turkestan, if he would 
accept the terms offered to him without delay. 

* Now Colonel Sir West Ridgeway, K.C.B. 
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The Viceroy commianicated his views to the Secretary of State in 
the following telegram : 

‘Necessary to find without delay some Native autliority to which ^ve can 
restore northern Afghanistan without risk of iinniediato anarcliy on our 
evacuation of Kabul not later than next autumn, and if possible earlier. No 
prospect of finding in the country any man strong enough for this purpose. 

I therefore advocate early public recognition of Abdur Rahman as legitimate 
heir of Dost Mahomed, and open deputation of Sirdars with British con- 
currence to offer him throne of Afghanistan as sole means of saving the country 
from anarchy. Do you approve V 

Lord Cranbrook’s reply was as follows : 

‘Assuming that Abdur Rahman is acceptable to the country, and that he 
would be content with northern Afghanistan, it is desirable to su})i)ort him 
at Kabul ; the more spontaneous any advances to him on the part of the 
Sirdars, and the less appearance of British influence, the better. But where 
is he ? And how do you nropo.se to learn his wishes and intentions ? If 
invited by Chiefs, every inaucement to bring him to Kabul should be then 
lield out. Public recognition sliould not precede, but follow, his adoption by 
Sirdars, and his acceptance of the position.’ 

By the end of March authentic intelligence was received that Abdur 
Rahman had made himself master of Afghan-Turkestan, and was 
corresponding with the representative Sirdars at Kabul. It seemed, 
therefore, that the time had arrived when distinct overtures might be 
made to Abdur Rahman ; accordingly, on the 1st April Mr. Griflin 
addressed to him the following letter : 

‘ It has become known that you have entered Afghanistan, and consequently 
this letter is sent you by a confidential messenger, in oi'der tliat you may 
submit to the Britisli officers at Kabul any representations that you mayde.sire 
to make to the Britisli Government with regard to your object in entering 
Afghanistan.’ 

Abdur Rahman, in his friendly but guarded reply,* expressed in 
general terms his hope of being recognized as Amir. He greatly 
desired, he wrote, the friendship of the British, and their assistance in 
restoring peace and order to Afghanistan ; but at the same time, he 
hinted that his obligations to the Russian Government for the hos- 
pitality they had extended to him placed him in some doubt as to the 
terms upon which our friendship might be accorded to him, and while 
he expressed a desire for the permanent establishment of Afghanistan, 
with our assistance and sympathy, he let it be understood that he 
wished to consider himself under the protection of Russia as well as of 
Great Britain. 

In a verbal message, how'cver, he added that he was ready to cross 
the Hindu Kush to discuss matters with our officers, and he begged 
that he might be furnished with information as to the ‘ nature of our 
friendship ’ and ‘ its conditions.’ 

* Abdur Rahman’s letter is given in the Appendix. 
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In answer, Mr. Griffin was directed to inform Abdur Rahman that 
the relations of Afghanistan to the British and Russian Empires was 
a subject the Government of India must decline to discuss with him, 
and to explain that their declared determination had been the exclusion 
of foreign influence and interference from Afghanistan, a cardinal 
condition ‘ which had at all times and under all circumstances been 
deemed essential for the permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire,’ a condition, moreover, which had always been accepted by 
the Government of the Czar, which had repeatedly renewed those 
assurances, solemnly given to Her Majesty’s Ministers, that ‘ Russia 
considered Afghanistan as entirely beyond the sphere of her in- 
fluence.’* 

Early in April the Mustaufi (whom, it will be remembered, I had 
sent to Ghazni to communicate with the Chiefs, and ascertain their 
ideas and desires as to the future government of Kabul) returned with- 
out having achieved much success. He had persuaded some of the 
leading men to accompany him as far as Maidan, whence a few repre- 
sentatives came on to Kabul as bearers of a document signed by 
Mahomed Jan, twelve other Sirdars, and 189 influential tribesmen, 
setting forth their views and wishes ; but as these were all based upon 
the restoration of Yakub Khan, their proposals could not be entertained. 

On tlie 13 th April I held a durbar, at which I received this deputa- 
tion ; all the Sirdars, Chiefs, and maliks of Kabul and many Hazaras 
being present. Mr. Griffin, on the part of the Government, told them 
that Yakub Khan could not be allowed to return to Afghanistan, but 
that the names of any Sirdars, approved of by a large proportion of the 
people for the Amirship, would bo laid before the Viceroy ; that there 
was no intention of annexing Afghanistan, and that there would be no 
occupation of any places except such as were necessary for the safety 
of our Indian frontier. They were farther informed that the British 
armj" would bo withdrawn as soon as the country had settled down 
peacefully and an Amir, amicably disposed towards us, had been 
selected ; but that Kandahar would not again be united to Kabul. 

The effect produced was good. The deputation was greatly dis- 
appointed that Yakub Khan was not to be permitted to return, but all 
present felt that they had received a definite reply. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Sir Donald Stewart’s division, which, I have mentioned, it had been 
decided should be sent to Kabul to take part in the pacification of 

* This letter from the Foreign Secretary to Mr. Griffin is given in full in 
the Appendix. 
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northern Afghanistan, left Kandahar* on the 30th March, and was 
expected to arrive at Ghazni about the 21st April. On the 16th I 
received a letter from Sir Donald, dated six days before, asking me to 
send supplies to meet him. I, therefore, that same day despatched a 
small column, under the command of Major-General Ross, C.B,, with 
the articles of food required; and as I thought it likely that my object 
in sending this force might be misunderstood, the deputation which 
attended the durbar was told to explain matters to the Chiefs at 
Maidan, and assure them that the advance would be peaceful unless 
hostilities should be provoked by their own action. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, I thought it quite possible the column would be opposed, 
for the news concerning Abdur Rahman’s advent was causing con- 
siderable excitement ; and whilst the soldiers and a proportion of the 
tribesmen were disposed to welcome him as a deliverer, those from 
Wardak and Logar resented his appearance on the scene as putting an 
end to their hopes of having Yakub Khan reinstated. 

With a view, therefore, to prevent the Logaris from joining any 
attack which might be made on General Ross, I sent a party, 1,200 
strong, under Colonel Jenkins, in the direction of Charasia. 

On the 22nd April Ross reached Sar-i-top, forty-one miles from 
Ghazni ; Sir Donald Stewart having arrived that same day at the latter 
place, heliograpliic communication was at once opened with him, and 
the welcome news was signalled that Sir Donald had fought an engage- 
ment at Ahmedkhel on the 19th, and had been entirely successful. On 
receipt of this intelligence I ordered a Royal salute to be fired in honour 
of the victory, the announcement of which I hoped might have a 
quieting effect on the excitement which prevailed around Kabul. 

In this I was disappointed. On the evening of the 24th, Jenkins, 
who was encamped at Charasia, heard that he was about to be attacked 
by the Logaris, under Mahomed Hasan Khan. At once striking his 
tents, and collecting his baggage in a sheltered spot, he ordered a party 
of Ca\ airy to reconnoitre up the Logar valley, strengthened his piquets, 
and sent off an express messenger to inform me of the situation. 

I immediately despatched Brigadier- General Maepherson to Jenkins’s 
assistance. By 9 a m. ho had started, with four Mountain guns and 
962 Infantry, followed later by two more guns and a troop of the 3rd 
Punjab Cavalry; and as a support to Maepherson, Brigadier- General 
Hugh Gough, with the Cavalry brigade and four Horse Artillery guns, 
was ordered to take up a position half-way between Kabul and Charasia. 

At 1 p.m. on the 2ytli Maepherson arrived on the high ground 
beyond the sang-i-nawishta gorge, whence ho obtained a good view 
)f Jenkins’s position; and seeing that the enemy formed a complete 
semicircle round it, he pushed on. Jenkins had stood on the defensive 

* Sir Donald Stewart’s division was replaced at Kandahar by troops from 
Bombay. 
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from the early morning, and the Afghans, who had advanced to within 
a couple of hundred yards, were only kept at bay by the steadiness of 
his fire. 

Macpherson first sent back the baggage to Sherpur, so as to free all 
hands for action, and then proceeded to attack the left horn of the 
semicircle. The enemy broke, fell back, and were completely scattered 
by a well-directed Artillery fire ; the surrounding hills were speedily 
cleared, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery pursued for four miles. 
By four o’clock not a single living Afghan was to be seen ; more than 
o200 had been killed, while our casualties were only four killed and 
thirty-four wounded. 

I came up just as the fight was over ; and being sure from the 
decisive character of the defeat that a retirement could not be mis- 
understood, I ordered the troops to return to Kabul. 

In anticipation of Sir Donald Stewart’s arrival, and the consequent 
necessity for my making over to him, as my senior, the supreme 
command of the Kabul Field Force, I prepared a report* for his 
information, which explained the general military situation in northern 
Afghanistan, and contained a statement of economic details which I 
thought would be of use to the Government, and concerning which 
an experience of eighteen months in the field enabled me to give an 
opinion with some confidence. 

The strength of the Kabul Field Force at the end of April amounted 
to nearly 14,000 men and thirty-eight guns, with 12,500 followers ; f 
besides 15,000 men and thirty guns on the Khybcr line, under the 
immediate command of Major-General Briglit. 

Sir Donald reached Kabul on the 5th May. On the same day we 
heard that the Beaconsfield Administration had come to an end ; that 
a new Ministry had been formed under Mr. Gladstone ; that Lord 
Lytton had resigned, and was to be succeeded by the Marquis of 
Bipon ; and that the Marquis of Hartington had become Secretary of 
State for India. 

Notwithstanding the pleasure of meeting an old friend in my new 
Commander, that 5th of May was altogether not a happy day for me. 
Lord Lytton’s approaching departure was a source of real sorrow. 
Personally, I felt that I was deeply indebted to him for the confidence 
he had reposed in me, and for the warm support he had invariably 
accorded me. I had hoped that he would have had the gratification 
of seeing, while in office, the campaign in which he was so much 

* The part of the report which deals with economic details is given in tlu 
Appendix ; the military portion is omitted, as it was only intended for Sii 
Donald Stewart’s information at the time. 

+ Of these, more than 3,000 were doolie-bearers, and nearly 8,000 were 
saices of Native Cavalry regiments, and men belonging to the Transport and 
other Departments. 
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interested satisfactorily concluded, and with the prospect of permanent 
results ; and I dreaded that a change of Government might mean a 
reversal of the policy which I believed to be the best for the security of 
our position in India. Moreover, it was not in human nature to feel 
absolute satisfaction in yielding up the supreme command I had so 
greatly delighted in, into the hands of another, even though that other 
was one for whom I had so great a personal regard, and under whom 
I had already served in the field. 

The amalgamated troops were now styled the Northern Afghanistan 
Field Force, and I retained the command of the two divisions at 
Kabul, with Major-General John Boss as second in command ; while 
Major-General Hills was given the brigades from Kandahar, which 
now became the third division of the Force. 

The idea in bringing Stewart away from Kandahar was that he 
should occupy Ghazni and Kabul ; that my divisions should operate in 
Kohistan and in the direction of Ilamian ; that General Bright should 
move against the Ghilzais ; and that a column from Kuram should 
march over the Shutargardan to Kabul. It was hoped that these 
operations would have the effect of quieting the country, and, by the 
time they had been carried out, it would bo possible to evacuate 
northern Afghanistan. 

With a view to having my divisions thoroughly efficient and mobile 
for the service they were expected to perform, I had largely replenished 
the numbers of my transport animals, which had suffered greatly from 
the strain put upon them in supplying the troops with food and other 
necessaries during the winter months ; they had been continuously at 
work in the most inclement weather, numbers had died, and those that 
remained required to be carefully looked after and given complete 
rest to render them fit for the contemplated operations. Major Mark 
Heathcote, who had taken, at my particular request, the arduous 
charge of this department, wished to revert to regimental duty, so I 
applied for, and obtained, the services of Lieutenant Colonel R. Low* 
as Director of Transport, under whose energetic and intelligent manage- 
ment the transport service was rendered as perfect as it was possible 
to make it. In the end, circumstances prevented the concerted move- 
ments for which these preparations were made being carried out, but 
I reaped the benefit of them when later in the year I was required to 
undertake a rapid marcli to Kandahar, which could not possibly have 
been successfully accomplished had my transport not been in such 
admirable condition. 

In order to relieve the great pressure put upon the Commissariat 
Department by having to provide for the increased number of troops 
at Kabul, and with a view to opening up the roads upon which traffic 

* Now Major-General Sir Robert Low, G.C.B. 
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had been more or less impeded for some months, it was considered 
desirable to send a strong brigade towards Maidan, which I accom- 
panied, and remained away from Kabul for some weeks. On my 
return, I found a considerable change had taken place in the political 
situation. The Mustaufi had been deported to India ; the corre- 
spondence between Abdur Rahman and Mr. Griffin had taken rather 
an unsatisfactory turn, and the Sirdar’s dealings v/ith the leading 
Chiefs and tribesmen had given cause to fear that, if he came to 
Kabul during our occupation, it might be as an enemy rather than a 
friend. 

The Mustaufi was a firm adherent of the Sher Ali faction, and, 
finding there was no hope of Yakub Khan being reinstated, and that 
we were negotiating with Abdur Rahman, he had espoused the cause 
of Yakub’s younger brother, Ayub Khan, and had been proved guilty 
of inciting the Sirdars and Chiefs to oppose us. For this he was very 
properly sent out of Afghanistan ; nevertheless, I looked upon his 
removal as a misfortune, for it broke up the only party that could 
possibly be formed to counterbalance Abdur Rahman, who was astute 
enough to see that the weaker our position became, the more chance 
there was of his being able to get his own terms from us. 

From the letters he had written to his friends and relations in 
northern Afghanistan (the majority of which had fallen into our hands), 
it was evident that he was doing all he could to strengthen himself, 
even at our expense, and that he greatly disliked the idea of Kandahar 
being separated from the kingdom of Kabul. Indeed, in one of his 
communications to Mr. Griffin he had made it clear that he expected 
the w'hole inlieritanco of his grandfather, Dost Mahomed Khan, to be 
made over to him. 

The uncertainty as to the result of the correspondence with Abdur 
Rahman, the rumours in circulation regarding his real disposition and 
plans, and the general excitement throughout -the country, suggested 
such grave doubts of the Sirdar’s good faith that, in some quarters, the 
question was seriously discussed whether it might not be necessary to 
break off negotiations with him, and reinstate Yakub Khan, or else set 
up his brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir. 

I myself was altogether opposed to Yakub Khan’s restoration, and 
as to Ayub Khan, we were in total ignorance of his character and pro- 
clivities, even if he had been near enough to treat with. It appeared 
to me, moreover, that we had gone too far with Abdur Rahman to 
throw him over because, in conformity with Afghan character and 
tradition, he was not running quite straight. I, therefore, gave it as 
my opinion that we should not change our tactics unless it was found 
impossible to come to terms with him, or unless it was made evident 
on his nearer approach to Kabul that the majority of his countrymen 
were averse to have him as their Ruler. 
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Soon after this tho situation began to improve, and early in July 
Mr. Griffin was able to inform the Government of India that ‘ the 
probabilities of a settlement with Abdur Kahman appear far more 
favourable than they did last week. . , ‘ Abdur Eahman has seen 

that wo have been fully informed of the game he has been playing, that 
trickery and treachery would not be tolerated, and that, if he intends 
coming to a settlement with us at all, he must be prepared to accept 
our terms rather than dictate his own.* 

A few days later a letter was received from Abdur Rahman, 
announcing his arrival in Kohistan. His near approach, and the 
report that he was willing to accept our terms, excited a keen and 
hopeful interest throughout the country, for the Afghans had at length 
become convinced that the only chance of getting rid of us was by 
agreeing to any form of settled government we might establish, and 
they had grown heartily tired of perpetual fighting and of having to 
maintain bands of gJiazis to oppose us, who were eating them out of 
house and home. With the exception of the Slier Ali faction, there- 
fore, whose interests were directly opposed to his, Abdur Rahman*s 
advent was welcomed by the people, and several of the most influential 
amongst them went to meet him. 

Towards the end of July Sir Donald Stewart was empowered to con- 
clude all political and military arrangements preparatory to with- 
drawing from northern Afghanistan. Abdur Rahman was to be 
recognized as ‘ Amir of Kabul ’ ; he was to be provided with a sufficient 
number of guns to strengthen effectively his occupation of the city, and 
he was to be given as much money (within a maximum of ten lakhs) 
as was thought necessary to meet his present wants. It was to be 
clearly explained to Abdur Rahman that the Government of India would 
not engage to give him a regular subsidy, or a continuous supply of 
arms or money, and that after he had taken possession of his capital he 
would have to rely upon his own resources for holding it. There was 
to be no treaty, and all questions of reciprocal engagements between 
the two Governments were to be postponed until some settled and 
responsible administration had been consolidated. 

General Stewart was directed to make the best arrangements he 
could with Abdur Rahman for the protection of the tribes and indi- 
viduals who had assisted us, and the Sirdar was to bo informed that, if 
he desired our goodwill, he could give no better proof of his friendly 
disposition than by his behaviour towards those of his own nation in 
whom the British Government were interested. 

Sir Donald Stewart considered that the best way of giving effe'ct to 
these instructions was to publicly proclaim Abdur Rahman as Amir of 
Kabul ; for this purpose he held a durbar on the 22nd July, at which 
the Sirdar’s representatives were received. Sir Donald, in a few 
words, gave his reasons for summoning them to meet him, and Mr. 
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Griffin then explained more fnlly the motives by which the Govern- 
ment of India were actuated in acknowledging the claims of Abdur 
Rahman. Immediately after the durbar orders were issued for an 
early retirement. 

I was to withdraw my column by the Kuram route; but being 
anxious to see something of the Khyber line while I had the oppor- 
tunity, I started off the following day to ride through the Jagdalak 
Pass to Gandamak, where I was entertained by General Bright and 
his staff. The next day I went on to Jalalabad, and was greatly 
interested in wandering over the place where Sir Robert Sale in some 
measure redeemed the lamentable failures of the first Afghan war. 

My intention, when I left Kabul, was to ride as far as the Khyber 
Pass, but suddenly a presentiment, which I have never been able to 
explain to myself, made me retrace my steps and hurry back towards 
Kabul — a presentiment of coming trouble which I can only characterize 
as instinctive. 

The feeling was justified when, about half-way between Butkhak and 
Kabul, I was met by Sir Donald Stewart and my Chief of the Staff,* * * § 
who brought me the astounding news of the total defeat by Ayub 
Khan of Brigadier-General Burrows’s brigade at Maiwand, and of 
Lieutenant-General Primrose,! with the remainder of his force, being 
besieged at Kandahar. 


CHAPTER LX. 

For more than six months rumours had been afloat of Ayub Khan’s 
determination to advance on Kandahar ; but little attention was paid 
to them by the authorities at that place until towards the end of May, 
when a Sirdar, named Sher Ali,J who had been a few days before 
formally installed as Wali, or Ruler, of Kandahar, informed the poli- 
tical officer. Lieutenant- Colonel St. John, that the British occupation of 
Kabul had had the effect of bringing about a reconciliation between the 
various chiefs at Herat, who had placed themselves under the leader- 
ship of Ayub Khan and induced him to proclaim tijahad. Sher Ali, 
who evidently considered this news authentic, declared his belief that 
his own troops, § who were then engaged in collecting revenue in 

* Colonel Macgregor and Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman had changed places, 
the former joining Sir Donald Stewart as Chief of the Staff, and the latter 
taking up the same position with me. 

t Lieutenant-General Primrose succeeded Sir Donald Stewart in command 
of the troops at Kandahar. 

X Sirdar Sher Ali had been appointed Governor of Kandahar by the Amir 
Yakub Khan after the treaty of Gandamak, and had since assisted Sir Donald 
Stewart in the civil administration of the province. 

§ Local Native levies. 
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Zamindawar, would desert to Ayub Khan as he approached Kandahar, 
and he begged that a brigade of British soldiers might be sent to 
Girishk to support him. 

On Greneral Primrose communicating this information to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, he recommended to the Government that the 
Bombay reserve division, located at Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi, should be mobilized so soon as it became certain that Ayub 
Khan really contemplated this move, as in his opinion the garrison 
at Kandahar would be left dangerously weak after a brigade had been 
detached for Girishk. 

Ayub Khan’s movements, however, were not ascertained until the 
27th June, when he had advanced halfway to the Helmand; it was too 
late then to mobilize troops so far off as Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi with any chance of their being in time to check his onward 
march. The news of his approach spread rapidly, and had the most 
disturbing effect in Kandahar and its neighbourhood. The Governor’s 
authority daily diminished, and many of the inhabitants left the city. 

Ayub Klian had with him, when he started from Herat on the 
15th June, 7,500 men and ten guns as the nucleus of an army, which 
he calculated, as he moved forward, would be strongly reinforced by 
tribesmen, levies, and ghards. 

On the 4th July a brigade, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Burrows, started from Kandahar, and reached the Helmand on the 
11th, encamping on the near bank of the river opposite Girishk. On 
the further bank Sirdar Sher Ali’s troops were located, havmg with 
them six guns. Two days afterwards these troops deserted in a body 
to the enemy, but did not succeed in taking their Artillery with them, 
as Burrows, on perceiving their intention, crossed the river and cap- 
tured the guns. 

Brigadier - G eneral Burrows’s x’osition had now entirely changed ; 
instead of there being a loyal force under the Wall, with which to co 
operate and prevent Ayub Khan crossing the Helmand, he found him 
self with an inadequate number of troops, the Wall’s men gone over tc 
the enemy, and the Wall himself a fugitive in the British camp. The 
Helmand was fordable everywhere at that season, making it easy for 
Ayub to cut off Burrows’s retreat ; the first twenty-five of the eighty 
miles by which he was separated from Kandahar was a desert, and no 
supplies were forthcoming owing to the hostile attitude of the people. 
Burrows therefore determined to retire to Khushk-i-Nakhud, an im- 
portant position half-way to Kandahar, covering the road from Girishk, 
and where supplies and water were plentiful. 

Burrows reached Khushk-i-Nakhud on the 16th July. On the 22nd 
the Commander - in - Chief in India, who had been inquiring from 
General Primrose whether there wore ‘ any routes from the Helmand 
passing by the north to Ghazni, by which Ayub Khan might move with 

ai— 2 
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his guns,’ telegraphed to Primrose : * You will understand that you 
have full liberty to attack Ayub, if you consider you are strong enough 
to do so. Government consider it of the highest political importance 
that his force should be dispersed, and prevented by all possible means 
from passing on to Ghazni.’ 

On the afternoon of the 26th information was received by Brigadier- 
General Burrows that 2,000 of the enemy’s Cavalry and a large body 
of ghazis had arrived at Maiwand, eleven miles off, and that Ayub 
Khan was about to follow with the main body of his army. 

To prevent Ayub Khan getting to Ghazni, General Burrows had to 
do one of two things, either await him at Khushk i-Nakhud, or in- 
tercept him at Maiwand. After consulting with Colonel St. John, he 
determined to adopt the latter course, as he hoped thus to be able to 
deal with the ghazis before they were joined by Ayub Khan. 

The brigade started soon after 6 a.m. on the 27th. It was encumbered 
by a large number of baggage animals, which Burrows considered 
could not be left behind because of the hostile state of the country, and 
the impossibility of detaching any part of his already too small force for 
their protection. 

At 10 a.m., when about half way to Maiwand, a spy brought in* 
information that Ayub Khan had arrived at that place, and was occu- 
pying it in force ; General Burrows, however, considered it then too late 
to turn back, and decided to advance. At a quarter to twelve the forces 
came into collision, and the fight lasted until past three o’clock. The 
Afghans, who, Burrows reported, numbered 25,000, soon outflanked the 
British. Our Artillery expended their ammunition, and the Native 
portion of the brigade got out of hand, and pressed back on the few 
British Infantry, who were unable to hold their own against the over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy. Our troops were completely routed, 
and had to thank the apathy of the Afghans in not following them up 
for escaping total annihilation. 

Of the 2,476 men engaged at Maiwand, 934 were killed and 175 
were wounded and missing the remnant struggled on throughout the 



Killed. 

Wounded and 
Missing. 

British officers ... 

20 

9 

,, troops ... 
Native ,, 

290 

48 

624 

118 


934 

176 


Total, 

^ 1,109 


Of the regimental followers 331 were killed and 7 were missing ; 455 trans- 
port followers and drivers were reported as killed or missing, but a number of 
these, being Afghans, probably joined the enemy. 

A large quantity of arms and ammunition was lost, including over 1,000 
rifles and carbines, and 600 or 700 swords and bayonets. 
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night to Kandahar, where the first of the fugitives arrived early on 
the morning of the 28th. Brigadier-General Burrows, who had two 
horses shot under him during the engagement, was amongst the last to 
reach Kandahar. 

This lamentable story imparted to me by Stewart almost took my 
breath away, and we eagerly discussed the situation as w'e rode back 
together to Sherpur. It was impossible to predict how the news 
would affect the recent arrangements entered into with Abdur 
Rahman, or what the attitude of the tribesmen would be ; but we 
agreed that, whatever might happen in our immediate neighbourhood, 
the only means of affording speedy relief to the Kandahar garrison 
was by sending a force from Kabul. 

It soon, however, became apparent, by telegrams received from 
Simla, that the Government were in doubt as to the best course to 
pursue, and looked to Quetta rather than Kabul as the place from 
which Kandahar could be most conveniently and rapidly succoured. 
This was not altogether surprising, for the authorities naturally 
hesitated to weaken Kabul until matters had been finally settled 
with Abdur Rahman, and it was only to be expected that, aRer what 
had occurred at Maiwand, they should be alarmed at the idea of a 
force being cut off from all communication with India during the four 
weeks, or thereabouts, it would take to reach Kandahar. But there 
was really no alternative, for, as Major-General Phayre* (commanding 
in Baluchistan) reported, f the troops available for Field Service were 
but few in number, it would require at least fifteen days to equip 
them, and there was no organized transport at hand, the animals 
having been sent to distant grazing grounds on account of the scarcity 
of water and forage. 

I knew nothing as to the actual condition of the troops in 
Baluchistan, except that, as belonging to the Bombay Presidency, 
they could not be composed of the best fighting races, and I had a 
strong feeling that it would be extremely unwise to make use of any 
but the most proved Native soldiers against Ayub Khan’s superior 
numbers, elated as his men must be with their victoi;y at Maiwand. 

The disaster to our arms caused, as was to be expected, considerable 
excitement all along the border ; indeed, throughout India the 
announcement produced a certain feeling of uneasiness — a mere 


201 horses were killed, and 1,676 camels, 355 ponies, 24 innles, 291 donkeys, 
and 79 bullocks, were not forthcoming. 

* Afterwards General Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B. 

t General Phayre reported on the 28th July that there were only seven 
Native regiments in Baluchistan, three of which were required for the lines 
of communication, leaving only fonr available for Field Service ; and that a 
battalion of British Infantry and a battery of Field Artillery required for hig 
column wore a long way olf, being still in Sind. 
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surface ripple — ^but enough to make those who remembered the days 
of the Mutiny anxious for better news from the north. 

To me it seemed of such supreme importance that Kandahar should 
be relieved without delay, and the reverse to our arms retrieved, that 
I made up my mind to communicate my views to the Viceroy through 
the Commander-in -Chief, in the hope that, when he realized that a 
thoroughly efficient force was ready and willing to start from Kabul, 
he would no longer hesitate as to what was best to do. 

On the 30th July, I dined with Stewart, and, leaving his mess-tent 
at an early hour, I retired to my own quarters, and wrote out the 
following telegram in cipher, but, before despatching it, I showed it to 
Stewart, for, although I knew that his views were in accord with 
mine, I could not with propriety have sent it without his knowledge : 

‘To Major-General Greaves,* Adjutant-General in India, Simla. 

‘ Kabul, 

‘ SOih July, 1880. 

‘Personal and secret. I strongly recommend tliat a force l)e sent from this 
‘to Kandahar. Stewart has organized a very complete one consisting of nine 
regiments of Infantry, three of Cavalry, and three Mountain batteries. This 
will sutfice to overcome all o])positioii cn route ; it will have the best possible 
effect on the country, and will be ready to go anywliere on reacliing Kandahar, 
being fully equipped in all respects. He proposes sending me in command. 

‘ I am sure that but few’ Bombay I’egiments are able to cope with Afghans, 
and once the Kabul Field Force leaves this country, the chance of sending a 
thoroughly reliable and well-equipped column will be lost. The movement 
of the remainder of tlie Kabul troop.s towards India should be simultaneous 
with the advance of my division towards Kandahar, it l)eing most desirable 
to limit the area of our resi)onsibilities as soon as possible ; at the same time, 
it is imperative that wis should now show’- our strength throughout Afghanistan. 
The withdrawal, under existing eircumstances, of the w’hole force from Kabul 
to India w’ould certainly be misunderstood, both in Afghanistan and else- 
where. You need have no fears about my division. It can take care of itself, 
and will reach Kandahar under the month. I will answer for the loyalty and 
good feeling of the Native portion, and would propose to inform them that, 
as soon as matters have lieen satisfactorily settled at Kandahar, they will be 
sent straight back to India. Show' this to Lyall.’ 

Exaggerated reports of the Maiwand affair being rife in the Kabul 
bazaars, which were daily becoming crowded with armed Afghans 
from Abdur Eahman’s camp, and the prospect of troops having to 
leave at once for Kandahar, made it more than ever necessary to ' 
bring the negotiations with the new Amir to a speedy conclusion. It 
was accordingly arranged that Mr. Griflin should meet him at Zirnma, 
about sixteen miles from Kabul. This interview had the happiest 
results, and must have been extremely gratifying to Mr. Griffin, whom 
we all heartily congratulated on the successful ending to the very 

* Now General Sir George Greaves, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
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delicate and difficult negotiations which he had carried on with so 
much skill and patience. 

In taking leave of His Highness, Mr. Griffin invited him to come 
to the British camp the following day to be received by Sir Donald 
Stewart. Abdur Eahman himself was quite willing to come, and 
some of his supporters were in favour of his doing so, but others 
vehemently opposed the idea, and ‘ swore by their faith they would 
leave him if he persisted.’ After a stormy meeting with his Chiefs, 
the Amir wrote to Mr. Griffin as follows : ‘ If you really wish me to 
come to you, irrespective of the opinion of the people, I am quite 
ready to do so. Please write and let me know your wishes. I am in 
the hands of ignorant fools, who do not know their own interests, 
good or bad. What can I do ? I am most anxious to meet you.’ 

Upon receipt of this note Stewart decided that it would be impolitic 
to press for an interview, for instead of strengthening the Amir, as 
had been the intention, it was evident it would have the opposite 
effect, so the meeting was given up. 

On the morning of the 3rd August the telegram arrived from Lord 
Ripon, which I had been so anxiously expecting, authorizing the 
despatch of a force to Kandahar, and directing that I should be placed 
in command. 

I heard afterwards that my message to the Adjutant-General was 
received at Simla at a most opportune moment. Lyall took it without 
delay to Lord Ilipon, who from the first had been in favour of a force 
being sent from Kabul, but had refrained from ordering the movement 
in deference to the views held by some members of his Council, whose 
longer experience of India, His Plxccllcncy considered, entitled their 
opinions to be treated with respect. 

I set to work at once to organize the column which I was to have 
the great honour of commanding. In this most congenial duty I 
received every possible assistance and encouragement from Stewart ; 
he gave me carte-blanche, and I should only have had myself to 
blame if every unit had not been as efficiently equipped as circum- 
stances would admit. 

I wished that the force should be composed, as far as possible, of 
those who had served with me throughout the campaign ; but as some 
of the regiments (more especially Native corps) had been away from 
their homes for two years, and had had more than their share of 
fighting, besides having suffered heavy losses in action and through 
sickness, I considered it right to consult their commanders before 
detailing tlie troops. With the exception of three, who thought that 
their regiments had been long enough away from India, all, to my 
great delight, eagerly responded to my call, and I took upon myself to 
promise the men that they should not be left to garrison Kandahar, 
but should be sent back to India as soon as the fighting ceased. 
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When the several regiments were decided upon, every man not 
likely to stand the strain of prolonged forced marches was weeded 
out, and the scale of baggage, tents, and impedimenta was reduced to 
a minimum.* 

I had no fear as to the officers and men ably and cheerfully 
performing their part of the task ; we had been long enough together 
to enable us thoroughly to understand and trust each other, and I felt 
that I could depend upon each and all to respond heartily to whatever 
call I might make upon them. 

The question of supplies was my greatest anxiety, and I had many 
consultations with my experienced Commissariat officer. Major 
Badcock, before I could feel satisfied in this respect. 

The transport, as I have already recorded, was in good order ; it 
was fortunate that the soldiers had been practised in loading, leading, 
and tending the animals, for the Afghan drivers deserted to a man a 
march or two from Kabul, and the Hazaras followed their example on 
reaching their own country. Sir Donald Stewart’s account of the 
troubles he had encountered during his march from Kandahar was not 
very encouraging, and I should have been glad if I could have taken a 
larger amount of supplies ;t but on this point I had to be guided by 

* Each British soldier was allow'ed for kit and camp-equipage, 
including great-coat and waterproof sheet - 
Each Native soldier ...... 

Eacli public and private follower . . . . 

Each European officer 

Every eight officers for mess . - - . - 

Each staft-offioer for office purposes .... 

Each Native officer ...... 

t The amount of supplies taken with the force was as follows : 


Foil Burrisii Troops. 


Bread-stuff ...... 

Preserved vegetables . . . . 

Tea, sugar, salt, and rum . - . . 

5 dciySt 

15 „ 

30 „ 

For Native Troops and Followers. 


Flour ...... 

Dal and salt . . . . . 

Rum for spirit-drinking men 

5 days. 

30 ,, 

8 „ 

Sheep, ten days’ supply for British troops and four issues for Native 
troops, with 20 per cent, spare. Nearly 5,000 sheep were pur- 
chased on the march. N.B. — There are no horned cattle in 
Afghanistan, except those used for the plough or transport. 


In addition to the above, a small reserve of lime-juice, pea-sonp, and tinned 
»t was taken ; these proved most useful, and might have been increased 
th advantage had cairiage been available. 

I gave strict orders that the reserve of bread-stuff, flour, and sheep was 
ver to be used without my sanction, and that wherever po.ssible food for 


30 lbs. 

20 ,, 

10 „ 

1 mule. 
1 „ 
80 lbs. 
30 ,, 
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the number of animals that could be allotted to the column, which 
was necessarily limited, as carriage had to be provided simultaneously 
for the withdrawal of the rest of the army of occupation. 

The strength of the force placed at my disposal consisted of 9,986 
men of all ranks and eighteen guns, divided into three brigades of 
Infantry, one brigade of Cavalry, and three batteries of Mountain 
Artillery, There were, besides, over 8,000 followers* and 2,300 horses 
and gun-mules. 

It was designated the Kabul- Kandahar Field Force. 

Major-General J. Eoss, C.B , was given the command of the Infantry 
division, his three Brigadier-Generals being Herbert Macpherson, 
T. D. Baker, and Charles Macgregor. Brigadier-General Hugh 
Gough commanded the Cavalry brigade ; Colonel Alured Johnson the 
Artillery ; while Colonel M. Perkins held the position of Commanding 
Royal Engineer ; -Deputy- Surgeon-General J. Hanbury that of Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer ; and Lieutenant- Colonel E. F. Chapman, Chief 
of the Staff. 

From the detail of the force given below, f it will be seen that there 


the day’s consumption was to be purchased. \Vc had occasionally to trench 
upon the reserve, but vve nearly made it up at other places, and wo arrived at 
Kandahar with three days’ supplies in hand. 

* The followers consisted of: 

Doolie bearers ..... 2,192 

Transport and other departments - - - 4,698 

Private servants, and saices of Native Cavalry 
regiments- ..... 1,244 


Total ■ - - 8,134 


t DETAIL OF FORCE. 


1st Infaktiiy Brigade. 


92nd Highlanders . . . . 

23 rd Pioneers . - - - - 

24th Punjab Native Infantry - 
2nd Gurkhas . - . - - 

British. Native. 

651 — 

— 701 

— 575 

— 501 

Total 

651 1,777 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 


72nd Highlanders . . . . 

2iid Sikh Infantry . . . - 

3rd Sikh Infantry . . - . 

5th Gurkhas . - . - - 

British. Native, 
787 — 

— 612 

— 570 

— 561 
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was no wheeled Artillery, and that the number of guns was not in pro- 
portion to the strength of the other branches. This was my own 
doing ; I was pressed to take more and heavier guns, but, after due 
consideration, I decided that 1 would only have Mountain batteries. 
We could not tell how long the Kandahar garrison would be able to 
hold out, so that our first object must be to reach that place with the 


3rd Infantry Brigade. 

British. Native. 

60th Rides, 2nd Battalion - - - 616 — 

15th Sikhs ..... — 650 

25th Punjab Native Infantry - - - — 621) 

4tli Gurkhas ..... — 637 

Total - - 616 1,916 

Cavalry Brigade. 

BritUh. Native. 

9th Queen’s Royal Lancers - - * 318 — 

3rd Bengal Cavalry .... — 394 

3rd Punjab Cavalry .... — 408 

Central India Horse - - - - — 495 

Total - - 318 1,297 

Artii.t.ery Division. 

British. Native. Guns. 

6-8th Royal Artillery — screw guns - 95 .139 6 

11 -9th Royal Artillery - - 95 139 6 

No, 2 Mountain Battery - - — 140 6 

Total - 190 418 18 

Total of Forge. 

British troops ...... 2,562 

Native 7,151 

British officers - - - - - 273 

Guns ....... 18 

Cavalry horses - - - - - - 1,779 

Artillery mules - - - - - - 450 


Two hundred rounds of annnunition were taken for each Infantry soldier ; 
seventy rounds were carried by each man, thirty rounds were in reserve with 
the regiment, and a hundred rounds in the Field Park. 

Each Mountain battery had : 

Common shell ...... 264 

Double shell - - - - - - 60 

Shrapnel shell - - - - - 144 

Star shell - - - - - - 24 

Case sliot - - - - - - 48 

Total - 

And thirty rounds per gun in the Field Park. 


540 rounds. 
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least possible delay, and wheeled Artillery would, in a country where 
there were practically no roads, have only prevented our moving as 
rapidly as we might otherwise have done. 

For the equipment of the force, inclusive of carriage f6r footsore 
soldiers* and followers, and allowing ten per cent, spare, more than 
8,000 1 animals were required. 

Fortunately, it turned out that a fair amount of Indian corn in the 
ear was almost everywhere procurable, which was so nutritious that a 
large majority of the Cavalry horses and transport animals reached 
Kandahar in excellent condition. 

Throughout the march great difhculties were experienced in pro- 
curing food, but they were always overcome, with the able assistance 
of Major Hastings and his political staff, J and by means of the 
admirable arrangements made by the Comniissariat§ and Transport !| 
officers, who were quite untiring, and after the longest march, and with 
the prospect of having to start again at an early hour the following 
morning, had often to work far into the night. 

The want of fuel was our chief drawback. Wo had on many occa- 
sions to purchase houses and pull them to pieces for the sake of the 
wood to be got out of them, and frequently there was nothing to cook 

* British troops were allowed jionies at the rate of 2 per cent, of strength. 

Native troops were allowed ponies at tlic rate of 2h per cent of strengtli. 

Followers were allowed ]M)ni(^s at the rate of 1:V i»or cent, of strength. 



Vabns, or 
Afgh:iii 
I)onics:. 

Mules. 

Indian 

Iioiiius. 

j Donkeys. 

j Camels. 

t Number of animals that 
left Kal)ul 

i,r)S0 

4,510 

1,244 

912 

61 

Purchased during the 
niareli*-^ - 

35 

1 


208 

171 

Number of animals that 
reached Kandahar 

1,179 

4,293 

1,133 

1,078 

177 

Casualties during the 
march - 

44.5 

218 

106 

42 



t Major E. Hastings, Captain AVest Ridgeway, Major Euan Smith, C.S.I., 
and Major M. Pro there. 

§ Major A. Badcock, Captain A. Rind, and Lieutenants C. Fitzgerald, 
H. Hawkes, and H. Lyons Montgomery, all of the Bengal Staff Corps. 

11 Lieutenant-Colonel R. Low, Bengal Staff Corps; Captain AV. AVynter, 
33rd Foot ; Captains G. H. Eliot and C. R. Maegrogor, Bengal Staff Corj)s ; 
lieutenants L. Booth, 33rd Foot, H. El verson, 2nd Foot, R. Fisher, 10th 
Hussars, R. Wilson, 10th Hussars, and C. Robertson, 8th Foot. 


^ With hospital equipment. 

^ Only twice had animals to be taken against the will of the owners, and 
on both occasions the matter was amicably settled in the end 
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with save tiny roots of southernwood, which had to be dug out and 
collected after a long day’s march before the men could prepare their 
food and satisfy their hunger. 

One day’s corn was carried by each animal in addition to the 
ordinary load, and as far as Ghazni grain was tolerably plentiful; 
beyond that we had to depend for forage on the crops still standing. 
At the end of the day’s march, certain fields were told off to the 
several brigades *, from these all that was required was cut and carried 
away, the fields were then measured and assessed, and compensation 
was awarded by the political officers, who also adjusted all claims on 
account of wrecked houses, and fruit, vegetables, etc., brought in for the 
troops. 

On Sunday, the 8th August, the force moved into camp by brigades, 
my Head-Quarters being with the first and third Infantry brigades at 
Beni Hissar, on the way to the Logar valley, which route I had chosen 
instead of the slightly shorter lino by Maidan, on account of the greater 
facility it afforded for supplies. 

Sir Donald Stewart paid us a farewell visit in the afternoon, and at 
6 a.m. the following morning wo began the march to 'Kn.rtdfi.hfl.r. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

Before daybreak on the 11th August, as I was starting from camp, I 
received my last communication from the outside world in the shape 
of a telegram from my wife, sent off from a little village in Somerset- 
shire, congratulating me and the force, and wishing us all God’s speed. 
She had taken our children to England a few months before, thinking 
that the war in Afghanistan was over, and that I would soon be able 
to follow. 

Four days brought us to the end of the Logar valley, a distance of 
forty-six miles. So far the country was easy and supplies plentiful. I 
thought it wise, however, not to attempt long distances at first, that 
both men and animals might become gradually hardened before enter- 
ing on the difficult and scantily cultivated ground between Ghazni and 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, where I knew that forced marches were inevitable, 
and that their powers of endurance would be sorely taxed. Moreover, 
it was necessary to begin quietly, and organize some system by which 
confusion in the crowded camping -grounds might be avoided, and the 
physical strain upon everyone lightened as much as possible. 

When it is remembered that the daily supply for over 18,000 men 
and 11 000 animals had to be drawn from the country after arrival in 
camp, that food had to be distributed to every individual, that the fuel 
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with which it was cooked had often to be brought from long distances, 
and that a very limited time was available for the preparation of meals 
and for rest, it will readily be understood how essential it was that even 
the stupidest follower should be able to find his place in camp speedily, 
and that everyone should know exactly what to do and how to set about 
doing it. 

On the march and in the formation of the camps the same prin- 
ciples were, as far as possible, applied each day. The ‘ rouse ’ 
sounded at 2.45 a m., and by four o’clock tents had’ been struck, 
baggage loaded up, and everything was ready for a start. 

As a general rule, the Cavalry covered the movement at a distance of 
about five miles, two of the four regiments being in front, with the 
other two on either flank. Two of the Infantry brigades came next, 
each accompanied by a Mountain battery; then followed the field 
hospitals, Ordnance and Engineer parks, treasure, and the baggage, 
massed according to the order in which the brigades were moving. 
The third Infantry brigade with its Mountain battery and one or two 
troops of Cavalry formed the rear guard, 

A halt of ten minutes was made at the end of each hour, which at 
eight o’clock was prolonged to twenty minutes to give time for a hasty 
breakfast. Being able to sleep on the shortest notice, I usually took 
advantage of these intervals to get a nap, awaking greatly refreshed 
after a few minutes’ sound sleep. 

On arrival at the resting-place for the night, the front face of the 
camp was told off to the brigade on rear guard, and this became the 
leading brigade of the column on the next day’s march. Thus every 
brigade had its turn of rear guard duty,'which was very arduous, more 
particularly after leaving Ghazni, the troops so employed seldom 
reaching the halting- ground before six or seven o’clock in the evening, 
and sometimes even later. 

One of the most troublesome duties of the rear guard was to prevent 
the followers from lagging behind, for it was certain death for anyone 
who strayed from the shelter of the column; numbers of Afghans 
always hovered about on the look-out for plunder, or in the hope of 
being able to send a Kaffir, or an almost equally-detested Hindu, to 
eternal perdition. Towards the end of the march particularly, this 
duty became most irksome, for the wretched followers were so weary 
and footsore that they hid themselves in ravines, making up their 
minds to die, and entreating, when discovered and urged to make an 
effort, to be left where they were. Every baggage animal that could 
possibly be spared was used to carry the worn-out followers ; bat not- 
withstanding this and the care taken by officers and men that none 
should be left behind, twenty of these poor creatures were lost, besides 
four Native soldiers. 

The variation of temperature (at times as much as eighty degrees 
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between day and night) was most trying to the troops, who had to 
carry the same clothes whether the thermometer was at freezing-point 
at dawn or at 110° Fahr. at mid-day. Scarcity of water, too, was a 
great trouble to them, while constant sand-storms, and the suffocating 
dust raised by the column in its progress, added greatly to their 
discomfort. 

Daily reports regarding the health of the troops, followers, and 
transport animals were brought to me each evening, and I made it 
my business lo ascertain how many men had fallen out during the 
day, and what had been the number of casualties amongst the 
animals. 

On the 12th August the Head-Quarters and main body of the force 
halted to allow the Cavalry and the second Infantry brigade to push 
on and get clear over the Zamburak Kotal (8,100 feet high) before the 
rest of the column attempted its ascent. This kotal presented a 
serious obstacle to our rapid progress, the gradient being in many 
places one in four, and most difficult for the baggage animals ; but by 
posting staff officers at intervals to control the flow of traffic, and by 
opening out fresh paths to relieve the pressure, we got over it much 
more quickly than I had expected. 

On the 15th we reached Ghazni, ninety-eight miles from Kabul, a 
place of peculiar interest to me from the fact that it was for his 
share in its capture, forty-one years before, that my father was given 
the O.B. 

I was met by the Governor, who handed me the keys of the fortress, 
and I placed my own guards and sentries in and around the city to 
prevent collisions between the^ inhabitants and our troops, and also to 
make sure that our demands for supplies were complied with. Up to 
this point we had been fairly well off for food, forage, and water. 

Our next march was across a barren, inhospitable track for twenty 
miles to a place called Yarghati. On the way we passed Ahmedkhel, 
where Sir Donald Stewart won his victory ; the name had been changed 
by the Natives to ‘ the Eesting-place of Martyrs,’ and the numerous 
freshly-covered-in graves testified to the ghazis' heavy losses. The 
remains of the few British soldiers, who had been buried where they 
had fallen, had been desecrated, and the bones were exposed to view 
and scattered about. 

At Chardeh, our next halting-place, a communication from Colonel 
Tanner, Commanding at Kelat-i-Ghilzai, was brought to me by 
Native messenger ; it was dated the 12th August, and informed me 
that Kandahar was closely invested, but that the garrison had supplies 
for two months and forage for fifteen days. 

On the 2lst we arrived at a point thirty miles from Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 
whence we opened heliograph communication with that place, and 
were told of an unsuccessful sortie made from Kandahar five days 
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before, in which General Brooke and eight other British officers had 
been killed. 

On the 23rd Kelat-i-Ghilzai was reached. The garrison* had been 
well taken care of by Colonel Tanner, f and a large quantity of food 
for man and beast had been collected ; but I thought it unadviaable at 
present to continue to hold the place, and have to keep open com- 
munication between it and Kandahar, and as I could see no compen- 
sating advantage in doing so, I determined to withdraw the troops and 
take them along with me. 

Colonel Tanner’s report satisfied me there was no immediate danger 
to be apprehended at Kandahar, so I decided to halt for one day ; both 
men and animals greatly needed rest after a continuous march of 225 
miles. 

I had endeavoured to keep the Government of India informed of my 
progress by a message from Ghazni, and one from Oba Karcz on the 
18th August, but neither reached its destination. I now despatched a 
message which was more successful, and was delivered at Simla on 
the 30th August. It was as follows : 

‘Kelat-i-Giiilzai, 

23rd August, 1880. 

‘ The force under my command arrived here this morning. The authorities 
at Kandahar having stated on the 17th instant that they have abundant 
supplies and can make forage last until 1st September, I halt to-morrow to 
rest the troops, and more especially the transport animals and camp-followers. 
The force left Ghazni on the 16th, and has marched 136 miles during the last 
eight days ; the troops are in good health and spirits. From this I purpose 
moving by regular stages, so that the men may arrive fresh at Kandahar, I 
hope to be in heliographic communication with Kandahar from Robat, distant 
twenty miles, on the 29th. If General Pliayre reaches Takht-i-Pul, I should 
also hope to communicate with him and arrange a combined movement on 
Kandahar. I am taking the Kelat-i-Ghilzai garrison with me, making the 
Fort over to Mahomed Sadik Khan, a Toki Chief, who had charge of the 
place when we arrived in 1879 ; the present Governor, Sirdar Sherindil Khan, 
refuses to remain. We have met with no opposition during the march, and 
have been able to make satisfactory arrangements for supplies, especially 
forage, which at this season is plentiful. The Cavalry horses and Artilleiy 
mules are in excellent order ; our casualties to date are, one soldier 72nd 
Highlanders, one sepoy 23rd Pioneers, one 2nd Sikhs, two sepews 3rd Sikhs 
dead ; one sepoy 4th Gurkhas, two sepoys 24th Punjab Native Infantry, one 
Duffadar 3rd Punjab Cavalry missing ; six camp-followers dead, five missing. 
The missing men have, I fear, been murdered. I telegi*aphed from Ghazni on 
the 16th, and from Oba Karez on the 18th August.’ 

I wrote also to Major-General Phayre, telling him of the date on 
which I expected to reach Kandahar, and that if I heard of his being 

* The garrison consisted of 2 guns of C/2, Koval Artillery, 145 rifles of 
the 66th Foot, 100 of the 3rd Sind Horse, and the 2nd Baluch Regiment. 
639 strong. 

t Now Lieutenant-General Sir Oriel Tanner, K.C.B. 
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anywhere near I would arrange my movements to suit his, in order 
that the two forces might make a combined attack on Ayub Khan’s 
position. 

As I was afraid the supplies at Kandahar would be insufficient for 
the additional troops about to be collected there, I sent General Phayre 
a memorandum* of the amount of food required daily by my force, 
and begged him to get pushed up from the rear such articles as were 
more particularly wanted. I pointed out that we were badly off for 
boot^, and that the 92nd Highlanders had only one hundred great- 
coats fit for wear, which were used by the men on night duties. 

On the 25th we marched to Jaidalf, seventeen miles, and the sauio 
distance the next day to Tirandaz, where I received a letter from 
Lieutenant-General Primrose, informing me that Ayub Khan had 
raised the fdege on the 23rd, and was entrenching himself at Mazra, 
beyond the Baba Wall Kotal, in the valley of the Arghandab. 

I awoke on the morning of the 27th feeling very unwell, and soon 
found I was in for an attack of fever. The heat during the day was 
becoming more and more overpowering as we proceeded south, and I 
had lately been feeling somewhat knocked up by it and by exposure to 
the sun. I had now to give in for the time being, and was compelled 
to perform the march in a doolie, a most ignominious mode of con- 
veyance for a General on service ; but there was no help for it, for I 
could not sit a Iiorse. 


* Estimate of daily requirements for the Kabul -Kandahar Field Force and 
the Kelat-i-Ghilzai garrison : 

Europeans ...... 3,200 

Native troops .... 8,000 

Followers ...... 8,500 

Horses ...... 2,300 

Transport — yabiis 1,592, mules and jwnies 5,926, camels 40C. 

donkeys 400. 

Meat • 

Bread-stuff 
Vegetables 
Rice 
Salt 
Sugar 
Tea 

Rum, 25 per cent. 


Atta 

Dali 

Ghee 

Salt 

Grain 


Kelat-i-Giiilzai, 

2ith August, 1880. 


4,000 lbs. 

40 iiiaunds.' 
4,000 lbs. 

800 „ 

133 „ 

GOO ,, 

150 „ 

80 gallons. 
320 maunda 
51i „ 

19.i „ 

8i „ 

700 ,, 

A. 11. IIADCOCK, Major, 

Dcj)uty Commissary-General. 


A maund is equivalent to 80 lha. 
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That day the 8rd Bengal and 8rd Punjab Cavalry marched thirty- 
foiir miles to Robat, in order to establish direct heliographic com- 
munication with Kandahar. The main body halted about half-way, 
when I again reported progress as follows : 


‘ Siiahr-i-Sa7A, 

"21th August, 1880. 

‘ My force arrived here to-day. I received a letter yesterday, dated 25th, 
from Colonel St. John. He writes : “Tlie rumours of the approach of your 
force have been sufficient to relieve the city from investment. On Monday 
night the villages on the east and south were abandoned by their mixed 
garrisons of ghazis and regulars. Yesterday morning Ayub struck his camp, 
and marched to a position on the Arghandab, between Baba Wali and Sheikh 
Cliela, due north of the city, and separated from it by a range of rocky hills. 
Ho has about 4,000 Infantry regulars, six 12-pounders and two 9-pounders 
rilled, four 6-pounder smooth-bore batteries, and one 4-pounder battery, 2,000 
sowars, and perhaps twice that number of ghazis, of whom a third have fire- 
arms. The Kizilbashes and Kohistanis in his army, about 1,200 Infantry 
and 300 Cavalry, ofiered to desert and join us directly we made a show of 
attack. They arc at last aware of Abdur Rahman’s succession, but I think 
Ayub will remain unmolested until the arrival of the Kabul force, provided 
lie waits, which is unlikely. He will, I expect, strike away north into 
Kliakrez, on which line a vigorous pui-suit will give us his guns. Maclaine, 
Royal Horse Artillery, is still a prisoner ; I am making every etfort to obtain 
his release, but I am not very hopeful of success. This morning, the 25th, 
1 went to the field of the unlucky sortie of the 16th, and found tlie bodies of 
the poor fellows who lell there, some forty in number ; they will be buried 
this afternoon. All the wounded are doing well. No signs or tidings of 
Rhayre.” General Gough, with two regiments of Cavalry, is at Robat ; they 
are in heliogi’aphic communication with Kandahar. General Primrose helio- 
graphs that Ayub Khan has entrenched his camp at Baba Wali. The force 
uiai'clies for Robat to-morrow, seventeen miles distant from Kandahar.’ 

The following day the column joined the two Cavalry regiments at 
Robat, where I was met by Lieutenant -Colonel St. John, from whom 
I hoard that Ayub Khan was likely to make a stand. I thought it 
pmdent, therefore, to halt on Sunday, the 29th, and divide the last 
twenty miles into two short marches, in order that the men and animals 
iihght arrive as fresh as possible, and fit for any work which might be 
required of them ; for should Ayub Khan retire towards Herat, he 
Would have to be followed up, and his army attacked and defeated 
LWherever we might overtake him. 

f Before leaving Robat, a letter arrived from General Phayre, which 
put an end to all hope of his force being able to co- operate with mine, 
^or his leading brigade, he wrote, had only just got to the Kohjak Pass, 
i’hia was to be regretted, but it was unavoidable. I was well aware 
the strenuous efforts the gallant Commander had made to relieve 
beleaguered garrison, and I know if co-operation had been possible 
j R 'vould have been effected. 
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We encamped at Momund on the 30th, whence I sent the following 
telegram to Simla : 

‘ My force arrived here to-day ; we march to Kandahar to-morrow. General 
Primrose heliographs that a letter from Ayub’s camp brings information that 
the mother of the late Heir-Apparent, Abdulla Jan, with other ladies, lias 
been sent to Zamindawar. Arrival of the young Musa Jan in Ayub’s camp is 
confirmed. Hashim Khan is also there. The })osition is being strengtlienecl, 
especially on the Pir Paimal side, where two guns liave been placed with two 
regiments. From further information, I learn that the Baba Wall Kotal is 
occupied by three regiments and two guns. Tlie Kotal-i-Murcha is held by 
the Kabul regiments, and Ayub’s own camp is at Mazra, where it is said that 
the majority of his guns are parked. I projiose to encamp the Inlantry to tlie 
west of Kandahar immediately under the walls, and the Cavalry under the 
walls to the south. Should 1 hear that A^b contemplates flight, I shall 
attack without delay. If, on the contrary, he intends to resist, 1 shall take 
my own time. The country he is occupying is, from description and map, 
extremely ditticult and easily defensible, and each separate advance will require 
careful study and reconnaissance to prevent unnecessary loss of life.' 

On the morning of the 31st we marched into Kandahar, just over 
313 miles from Kabul. The fever, which had attacked me rather 
sharply, had left me extremely weak, and I was unable to ride the 
whole way. I got on my horse, however, some distance from Kandahar 
to meet Generals Primrose, Burrows, and Nuttall, who came out to 
receive the column. As we approached the city, the whole garrison 
turned out and gave us a hearty welcome ; officers and men, Native 
and British, crowded round us, loud in their expressions of gratitude 
for our having come so quickly to their assistance. We, on our side, 
were all anxiety to learn the particulars about Mai wand, how they had 
fared while invested, and all they could tell us of Ayub Khan, his 
position, strength of his army, etc. 

I confess to being very greatly surprised, not to use a stronger ex- 
pression, at the demoralized condition of the greater part of tlie 
garrison ;* there were notable exceptions, f but the general bearing of 
the troops reminded me of the people at Agra in 1857. They seemed 
to consider themselves hopelessly defeated, and were utterly de- 
spondent ; they never even hoisted the Union Jack until the relieving 
force was close at hand. The same excuses could not, however, be 
made for them, who were all soldiers by profession, as wo had felt 
incUned to make for the residents at Agra, a great majority of whom 
were women, children, and civilians. The walls]; which completely 

* The effective garrison consisted of 1,000 British soldiers, 3,000 Native 
soldiers, and fifteen Field guns. 

f One and all bore testimony to the unfailing good behaviour and creditable 
bearing of the Royal Artillery and the Bombay Sappers and Miners, not only 
during the investment, but in the very trying time of the retreat from 
Maiwand. 

X The walls had an average height of 30 feet, and breadth of 16 feet on the 
north and east fronts. 
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surrounded Kandahar were so high and thick as to render the city 
absolutely impregnable to any army not equipped with a regular siege- 
train. Scaling-ladders had been prepared by the enemy, and there 
was an idea that an assault would be attempted ; but for British 
soldiers to have contemplated the possibility of Kandahar being taken 
by an Afghan army showed what a miserable state of depression and 
demoralization they were in. 

I halted the column for two hours outside the south wall of the city, 
where it was sheltered from the enemy’s fire, Ayub Khan’s position 
being within long range directly north of Kandahar. While the men 
rested and breakfasted, and the baggage animals were being unloaded, 
fed, and watered, I went into the citadel to talk matters over with 
General Primrose and Colonel St. John, and inquire whether there 
was sufficient accommodation for the sick men of my force, numbering 
940, who needed to be taken into hospital. The thermometer now 
registered 105° Fahr. in tents during the day, but the nights were still 
bitterly cold, and the sudden changes of temperature were extremely 
trying to people in bad health. 

On tho advice of Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the neighbourhood of Kandahar, gained while 
serving on Sir Donald Stewart’s staff, was now most valuable to me, I 
determined to take up a position to the west of the city, with my right 
on the cantonment and my left touching Old Kandahar. This enabled 
me to cover the city, gave me command of a good supply of water, and 
placed me within striking distance of Ayub Khan’s camp. 

At 10 a.m. the first and third brigades moved off and occupied 
Piquet Hill, Karez Hill, and the north-east spur of the hill above Old 
Kandahar. A few shots were fired at the advance guard from distant 
orchards, and tho ground proved to be within range of some of the 
enemy’s Field-pieces on the Baba Wali Kotal, but it was a case of 
Hobson’s choice, as water was not to be found anywhere else at a 
come-at-able distance. 

Large numbers of men were to be seen crowning the Baba Wali 
Kotal, and constructing shelter-trenches along tho crest of the low 
black ridge, which jutted out in a south-easterly direction from the 
more lofty range on which the kotal is situated. Piquets were imme- 
diately sent to occupy tho northern spur of the Kohkoran Plill com- 
rnanding tho road to Gundigan, the village of Abbasabad, the Karez 
Hill, the village of Chihal Dukhtaran, the greater and lesser Piquet 
Hills, and the village of Kalachi, all of which were found to be 
deserted. 

Prom a cursory examination of the ground, I satisfied myself that 
J^uy attempt to carry the Baba Wali Kotal by direct attack must result 
in very severe loss, and I determined to turn it. But before I could 
decide how this could best be done, it was necessary to ascertain tho 

32—2 
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strength and precise extent of the Afghan position. I therefore 
detailed a small party,* under the command of Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, to make as complete a reconnaissance as time would 
allow. In the meantime I despatched the following telegram to the 
authorities at Simla : 

‘ Kandahar, 

‘ 31 August, 1880. 

‘ The force under my command arrived here this morning without opposi- 
tion. Enemy are said to be in considerable strength at Mazra, but the ridge 
of hills which divides Kandahar from the Arghandab completely covers their 
position, and at present I have only been able to ascertain that the Baba Wali 
Kotal and one or two other points on this ridge are held in great strength, 
and that the enemy are busily engaged in defensive works. Reconnaissances 
are now being conducted, and I shall soon, I hope, be sufficiently acquainted 
with affairs generally to enable me to arrange for an attack. The Kandahar 
garrison are in good liealth ; the horses and transport animals appear to be in 
good condition. Major Vandeleur, 7th Fusiliei-s, has died of his wounds ; tlic 
remainder of the wounded, both officers and men, are generally doing well. 
The troops from Kabul are in fiimous health and spirits. The assurance of 
the safety of this garrison enabled comparatively short marches to be made 
from Kefat-i-Ghilzai, w'hich much benefited both men and animals. The 
Cavalry horses and Artillery mules are in excellent condition, and the trans- 
port animals are, as a nile, in very fair order. General Primrose has arranged 
for the sick of the force from Kabul being accommodated inside the city ; 
many uf the cases are sore feet ; none are serious. To-morrow .,he telegi‘a])h 
line towards India will commence to be re-constructed, and as General Phayre 
is probably on this side of the Kohjak to-day, through communication should 
soon be restored.’ 

The reconnaissance, which started at 1 p.m., proceeded towards the 
high ground immediately above the villages of Gundigan and Murghan. 
Here the Infantry and guns were halted, while the Cavalry advanced 
between two or throe miles, avoiding the numerous orchards and en- 
closures, and coming out in front of Pir Paimal, which was found to 
be strongly entrenched. 

As soon as the enemy’s fire along this lino had been drawn, the 3rd 
Bengal Cavalry fell back, admirably handled by their Commandant, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Mackenzie. In the meantime, two guns of 
No. 11 Battery 9th Brigade were brought into action, partly to test the 
range, and partly to check the enemy, who were passing rapidly into 
the gardens near Gundigan. The Infantry and Artillery then retired 
within the line of piquets, and the moment they began to fall back ther 
Afghans came after them in great strength ; they were so persistent 
that I ordered the whole of the 3rd Brigade and part of the 1st Brigade 
under arms. The enemy, however, were unable to come to close 
quarters owing to the bold front shown by the 16th Sikhs, under the 

* Two Royal Artillery guns, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and 16th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman accompanied the party, and was of great 
assistance to Brigadier-General Gough, 
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command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hennessy, and before dark the troops 
were all back in camp, with a loss of five men killed and fifteen 
wounded. 

From the information obtained by this reconnaissance, I found that 
it was quite practicable to turn the Afghan right, and thus place mysplf 
in rear of the Baba Wali range ; I decided, therefore, to attack the 
position the following morning. It was too close to our camp to risk 
delay. Moreover, I knew that the retrograde movement of Gough’s 
small body would be construed into a defeat by the enemy, who, if we 
did not move at once, would assuredly think that wo were afraid to 
take the initiative, and would become correspondingly bold. 

I accordingly issued orders for the troops to breakfast at 7 a.m., and 
for one day’s cooked rations to be carried by the Infantry and two 
days by the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Brigades were to be in 
position by eight o’clock, tents being previously struck and the baggage 
stored in a walled enclosure. 

The night passed quietly except for occasional bursts of musketry 
along the line of piquets to the west, showing that the Afghans were 
holding the villages they had occupied the previous evening. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

The next morning, the 1st September, in accordance with instructions 
from Simla, I assumed command of the army in southern Afghanistan. 
There was no return to show the strength or composition of General 
Phayro’s column, but the troops at Kandahar all told now amounted 
in round numbers to 3,800 British and 11,000 Native soldiers, with 
36 guns. 

An hour before daybreak the whole of the troops were under arms, 
and at 6 a.im I explained to Generals Primrose and Ross and the 
officers commanding brigades the plan of operations. Briefly, it was 
to threaten the enemy’s left (the Baba Wali Kotal), and to attack in 
force by the village of Pir Paimal. 

The Infantry belonging to the Kabul column, upon whom devolved 
the duty of carrying the enemy’s position, were formed up in rear of 
the low hills which covered the front of our camp, their right being at 
Piquet Hill and their left resting on Chitral Zina. The Cavalry of the 
Kabul column were drawn up in rear of the left, ready to operate by 
Gundigan towards the head of the Arghandab, so as to threaten the 
rear of Ayub Khan’s camp and his line of retreat in the direction of 
Girishk. Four guns of E Battery Royal Horse Artillery, two companies 
of the 2 — 7th Fusiliers, and four companies of the 28th Bombay Infantry, 
were placed at the disposal of Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, whoso 
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orders were to occupy with these troops the position above Gundigaii, 
which had been so useful during the previous day’s reconnaissance, 
and to push his Cavalry on to the Arghandab. 

Guards having been detailed for the protection of the city, the 
remainder of Lieutenant-General Primrose’s troops were ordered to 
be disposed as follows : Brigadier-General Daubeny’s brigade to occupy 
the ground between Piquet Hill and Chitral Zina as soon as the 
Infantry of the Kabul- Kandahar Field Force advanced to the attack. 
The remnant of Brigadier- General Burrows’s brigade, with No. 5 
Battery, 11th Brigade Boyal Artillery, under Captain Hornsby, and 
the Cavalry under Brigadier-General Nuttall, to take up a position 
north of the cantonment, from which the 40- pounders could be brought 
to bear on the Baba Wall Kotal, while the Cavalry could watch the 
pass, called Kotal-i-Murcha, and cover the city. 

From an early hour it wtis clear that the enemy contemplated an 
offensive movement ; the villages of Gundigan and Gundi Mulla 
Sahibdab were being held in strength, and a desultory fire was brought 
to bear on the British front from the orchards connecting these two 
villages and from the Baba Wali Kotal. 

The Bombay Cavalry moved out at 7.b0 a.m., and Baubeny’s 
brigade at eight o’clock. Burrows’s troops followed, and shortly after 
9 a.m., their disposition being completed, Captain Hornsby opened fire 
upon the kotal, which was one mass of gliazis. 

This feint, made by General Primrose’s troops, having had the 
effect I had hoped, of attracting the enemy’s attention, I gave the 
order for Major-General Boss to make the real attack with the 1st and 
2nd Brigades of his division. The 3rd Brigade, under Brigadier- 
General Maegregor, I placed in front of the village of Abbasabad, 
with the double object of being a reserve to the 1st and 2nd Brigades 
and of meeting a possible counter-attack from the Baba Wali Kotal. 

Boss’s orders were to advance against Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, 
capture the village, and then drive the enemy from the enclosures 
which lay between it and the low spur of Pir Paimal hill. This duty 
he entrusted to Brigadier - General Maepherson, and he directed 
Brigadier- General Baker to advance to the west, to keep touch with 
the 1st Brigade, and to clear the gardens and orchards in his immediate 
front. 

Greig’s 9-pounder and Robinson’s 7-pounder (screw gun) batteries 
covered the attack on Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, which was made by the 
2nd Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Battye, and the 92nd 
Highlanders, under Lieutenant-Colonel G. Parker, supported by the 
23rd Pioneers, under Lieutenant- Colonel H. Collett, and the 24th 
Punjab Infantry, under Colonel F. Norman. The village was carried 
with the utmost gallantry, Highlanders and Gurkhas, always friendly 
rivals in the race for glory, by turns outstripping each other in their 
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efforts to be first within its walls. The enemy sullenly and slowly 
withdrew, a goodly number of gliazis remaining to the very last to 
receive a bayonet charge of the 92nd. Meanwhile, Baker’s troops had 
been threading their way through the narrow lanes and loop-holed 
enclosures which lay in the line of their spirited attack ; the resistance 
they encountered was most stubborn, and it was during this advance 
that the 72nd lost their dashing Commander, Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Brownlow,* Captain Frome, and Lance-Sergeant Cameron, the 
latter a grand specimen of a Highland soldier. 

In the 2nd Brigade, the 72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs bore 
the brunt of the fighting ; they were the leading battalions, and 
frequently had to fix bayonets to carry different positions or to check 
the desperate rushes of the Afghans. 

After continued and severe fighting, both leading brigades emerged 
at the point of the hill close to Pir Paimal, and, wheeling to their right, 
they pressed rapidly on, sweeping the enemy through the thickly- 
wooded gardens which covered the western slopes, until noon, when 
the whole of Pir Paimal was in our possession. f 

During the early part of the advance the Afghans collected in great 
strength on the low hills beneath the Baba Wali Kotal, evidently pre- 
paring for a rush on our guns ; their leaders could be seen urging them 
on, and a portion of them came down the hill, but tho main body 
apparently refused to follow, and remained on the crest until the 
position was turned, when they at once retreated. 

Having become assured of General Boss’s complete success, and 
seeing that there was now no necessity for detaining Maegregor’s 
(the 8rd) brigade to meet a counter-attack, I pushed on with it to join 
Boss, who, however, knowing how thorouglily he could depend upon 
his troops, without waiting to bo reinforced, followed up the retreating 

* Browiilow’s death was a great loss, for throughout the war he had 
frequently distinguished himself as a leader — at the Peiwar Kotal, during the 
operations round Kabul, and notably 011 the 14th December, wlien he won 
the admiration of the whole force by his brilliant conduct in the attack on 
the Asmai heights. 

t The following Native ofliccrs, British and Native non-commissioned 
officers, and Native soldiers were brought forward as having been very con- 
spicuous during this part of the light : 

Colour- Sergeant G. Jacobs - - - 72nd Highlanders. 

Colour-Sergeant R. Lander- - - ,, ,, 

Lance-Corporal J. Gordon - - - ,, ,, 

Subadar-Major Gurbaj Sing - - 2nd Sikhs. 

Jemadar Alla Sing - - - >1 >1 

Naick Dir Sing - - - - ,, ,, 

Sepoy Hakim - - - - 

Sepoy Taj Sing - - - - 
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foe, until he reached an entrenched position at the other side of the 
Baba Wall Kotal, where the Afghans made another most determined 
stand. Ghazis in large numbers flocked to this spot from the rear, 
while the guns on the kotal were turned round and brought to bear on 
our men, already exposed to a heavy Artillery fire from behind the 
entrenched camp. 

It now became necessary to take this position by storm, and recog- 
nizing the fact with true soldierly instinct, Major White, who was 
leading the advanced companies of the 92nd, called upon the men for 
just one charge more ‘to close the business.’ The battery of screw 
guns had been shelling the position, and, under cover of its fire and 
supported by a portion of the 2nd Gurkhas and 23rd Pioneers, the 
Highlanders, responding with alacrity to their leader’s call, dashed 
forward and drove the enemy from their entrenchments at the point 
of the bayonet.* 

Major White was the first to reach the guns, being closely followed 
by Sepoy Indorbir Lama, who, placing his rifle upon one of them, 
exclaimed, ‘ Captured in the name of the 2nd (Prince of Wales’ Own) 
Gurkha.s 1’ 

Whilst the 1st Brigade was advancing towards the last position, a 
half-battalion of the 3rd Sikhs (belonging to the 2nd Brigade), under 
Lieutenant Colonel G. Money, charged a body of Afghans and captured 
three guns. 

The enemy were now absolutely routed, but, owing to the nature of 
the ground, it was impossible for General Boss to realize how complete 
had been his victory, and he fully expected that the enemy would take 
up a fresh position further on ; he therefore ordered the Ist and 2nd 
Brigades to halt while they replenished their ammunition, and then 
proceeded for about a mile, when they suddenly came in sight of Ayub 
Khan’s enormous camp. It was entirely deserted, and apparently 
stood as it had been left in the morning when the Afghans moved out 
to the attack. With his camp was captured the whole of Ayub Khan’s 
Artillery, thirty-two pieces, including our two Horse Artillery gunsf 
which had been taken at Maiwand on the 27th July. 

* During this engagement the following officers and men were specially 
remarked for their gallantry : 

Major G. "White . - - - 92nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant C. -Douglas - - - ,, ,, 

Corporal William McGillvray - - ,, 

Private Peter Grieve - - - ,, ,, 

Private D. Grey 

Major Sullivan Becher - - - 2nd Gurkhas. 

Ha vildar Gopal Borah - - - ,, ,, 

Scj)oy Inderbir Lama - - - ,, ,, 

Sepoy Tikaram K'vvas - - - ,, ,, 

t These guns were presented to me by the Indian Goveniment, and are now 
at the Eoyal Hospital Dublin. 
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Further pursuit by the Infantry being valueless, the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades halted on the far side of Mazra, where I with the 3rd Brigade 
shortly afterwards joined them. 

Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, having satisfied himself as to the 
security of our left flank, scouted as far as Kohkeran, and then pro- 
ceeded with the Cavalry of the Kabul- Kandahar Field Force to execute 
the extended movement entrusted to him. He crossed the Arghandab, 
and pushed round to get in front of the line of the enemy’s retreat 
towards Khakrez. Some ghazis and Irregular Afghan troops were 
overtaken, but no Begular regiments were met with, the soldiers 
having, as is their custom, quickly divested themselves of their 
uniform and assumed the garb of harmless agriculturists. 

Ayub Khan himself had fled early in the day with his principal 
Sirdars. 

As I rode into the abandoned camp, I was horrified to hear that the 
body of Maclaine, the Horse Artillery oificer who had been taken 
prisoner at Maiwand, was lying with the throat cut about forty yards 
from Ayub Khan’s own tent. From what I could learn, the latter had 
not actually ordered the murder, but as a word from him would have 
prevented it, he must be held responsible for the assassination of an 
officer who had fallen into his hands as a prisoner of war. 

Our losses during the day comprised : killed, 3 British officers,* 
1 Native officer, and 36 men ; wounded, 11 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 195 men, 18 of whom succumbed to their wounds. It 
was difficult to estimate the loss of the enemy, but it must have been 
heavy, as between Kandahar and the village of Fir Paimal alone 
600 bodies were buried by us. 

With the exception of the 1st Brigade, which remained at Mazra for 
the night to protect the captured guns and stores, the troops all re- 
turned to camp before 9 p.m.f 

Utterly exhausted as I was from the hard day’s work and the 
weakening effects of my late illness, the cheers with which I was 


* The third llritisli officer killed was Captain Stratoii, 22rid Foot, Super- 
intendent of Army Signalling, a most accomplished officer, under whose direc- 
tion signalling as applied to Field Service reached a wonderful pitch of 
perfection. His energy knew no difficulties, and his enthusiasm was beyond 
praise. 

t The ammunition expended by the Kabul- Kandahar Field Force on the 
31st August and Ist September was : 


Gun 

Rifle 


Rounds. 

102 


I shell 78 
Common ,, 24 

/ Martini- Henry 15,129 
\Snider 42,576 

and in addition 313 rounds were fired by the Artillery and 4,971 rounds by 
the Infantry of the Kandahar Garrison. 


- 57,705 
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greeted by the troops as I rode into Ayub Khan’s camp and viewed the 
dead bodies of my gallant soldiers nearly unmanned me, and it was 
with a very big lump in my throat that I managed to say a few 
words of thanks to each corps in turn. When I returned to Kandahar, 
and threw myself on the bed in the little room prepared for me, I was 
dead-beat and quite unequal to the effort of reporting our success to 
the Queen or to the Viceroy. After an hour’s rest, however, knowing 
how anxiously news from Kandahar was looked for both in England 
and India, I managed to pull myself together sufficiently to write out 
and despatch the following telegram : 

‘ Kandahar, 

*lst September, 1880 (6 p.m.). 

Ayub Klian’s army was to-day defeated and comjdetely dispersed with, I 
hope, comparatively slight loss on our side ; his camp was captured, the two 
lost guns of E Battery, B Brigade Royal Horso Artillery were recovered, and 
several wheeled guns of various calibre fell to the splendid Infantry of this 
force ; the Cavalry are still in |)iirsuit. Our casualties arc : 22nd Foot, 
Captain Straton, killed ; 72ud Highlandei’s, Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow, 
Captain Froine, killed, Cantain Murray and Lieutenant Monro, wounded, 

7 men killed, 18 woundea ; 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenants Menzies aiul 
Donald Stewart wounded, 11 men killed and 39 wounded ; 2nd Gurkhas, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Battyc, and 2nd Sikhs, Major Slater wounded. It is at 
present impossible to ascertain the casualties amongst the Native troo]»s, 
but I have no reason to believe they are excessive ; full details will be tele- 
graphed to-morrow. The quite recently murdered remains of Lieutenant 
Maclaine, Royal Horse Artillery, were found on the arrival of the British 
troops in Ayub Khan’s camp. Ayub Khan is supposed to have fled towards 
Herat. ’ 

It can easily be imagined with what an intense sense of relief I 
awoke on the morning of the 2nd September — the march had ended, 
Kandahar had been relieved, Ayub Khan’s army had been beaten and 
dispersed, and there was an adequate force in southern Afghanistan 
to prevent further disturbances. 

Amongst the innumerable questions of detail which now confronted 
me was the all-important one, and that which caused me greatest 
anxiety, of how the large body of troops hastily concentrated at Kan- 
dahar, and for which the produce of the country was quite inadequate, 
were to be fed. 

No supplies and very little forage were procurable between Quetta 
and Kandahar, and in the neighbourhood of the latter place there was. 
now hardly anything in the shape of food for man or beast to be had 
for love or money, the resources of this part of the country having been 
quite exhausted. Relief could only be obtained by reducing the 
number of mouths to be fed, and with this object I scattered the 
troops in different directions, to posts as far distant from each other as 
possible, consistent with safety ; and in accordance with my promise 
to the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force, that they should not be required 
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to garrison Kandahar when the fighting was at an end, I arranged to 
despatch without delay to India the corps which had come with me 
from northern Afghanistan. 

One column proceeded to Mai wand to inter the bodies of our soldiers 
who fell on the 27th July. The Cavalry brigade moved with a number 
of sick men and transport animals to Kohkeran. Macgregor’s brigade 
started for Quetta on the 8th, and was followed soon after by Baker’s 
and Macpherson’s brigades. I accompanied Macgregor in the hope 
that the change to Quetta (where I remained about a month) would 
pick mo up, and enable me to meet Lord Eipon’s wish that I should 
retain the command in southern Afghanistan until some satisfactory 
settlement could be arrived at. 

Before leaving Kandahar I issued an order thanking all ranks of the 
Kabul-Kandahar Field Force for the work they had so nobly performed, 
and I had the gratification of acknowledging, on their behalf and my 
own, congratulatory messages from the Queen, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Marquis of Ripon, and many others. On the way to Quetta I had 
the further gratification of being informed by the Viceroy that Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to make me a G.C.I3., and to 
appoint me Commander-in* Chief of the Madras Army. 

I now heard that Abdur Rahman had been finally nominated Amir 
of Kabul on the 10th August, and that immediately after the ceremony 
of installation Sir Donald Stewart had marched the whole British force 
of 6,678 men of all arms out of Kabul on their return to India. Sir 
Donald left Peshawar to take up his appointment of Military Member 
of Council at Simla on the 31 st August, and by the 7th September the 
last of his troops had arrived at the former place, except one brigade 
left as a temporary measure in the Khyber Pass. 

At Quetta I stayed with Sir Robert San deman, the capable Resident, 
who by his great personal influence had done much to allay excitement 
amongst the tribes, and to prevent serious trouble in Baluchistan and 
along the border. I had never before been to that part of the frontier, 
and I was greatly impressed by the hold Sandeman had obtained over 
the country ; he was iTitiinatcly acquainted with every leading man, 
and there was not a village, however out of the way, which he had not 
visited. ‘ Sinniman sahib y as the Natives called him, had gained 
the confidence of the lawless Baluchis in a very remarkable manner, 
find it was mainly owing to his power over them that I was able 
to arrange with camel contractors to transport to Quetta and Kandahar 
the huge stocks of winter clothing, medical comforts, grain, and the 
various requirements of an army in the field, which had been brought 
by rail to Sibi, and had there remained for want of transport to take 
them further on. 

As the change to Quetta did not benefit me, and as I found that, 
owing to indifferent health, I was unable to carry on my duty with 
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satisfaction to myself, I applied to be relieved. My request was acceded 
to, and I started on the 12th October for India. 

Riding through the Bolan Pass I overtook most of the regiments of 
the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force marching towards Sibi, thence to 
disperse to their respective destinations. As I parted with each corps 
in turn its band played ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and I have never since 
heard that memory-stirring air without its bringing before my mind’s 
eye the last view I had of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force. I fancy 
myself crossing and re-crossing the river which winds through the 
pass ; I hear the martial beat of drums and plaintive music of the 
pipes ; and I see Riflemen and Gurkhas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns 
and horses, camels and mules, with the endless following of an Indian 
army, winding through the narrow gorges, or over the interminable 
boulders which made the passage of the Bolan so difficult and weari- 
some to man and beast. 

I shall never forget the feeling of sadness with which I said good-bye 
to the men who had done so much for me. I looked upon them all, 
Native as well as British, as my valued friends. And well I might, for 
never had a Commander been better served. From first to last a grand 
spirit of camaraderie* pervaded all ranks. At the Peiwar Kotal, at 
Charasia, and during the fighting round Kabul, all were eager to close 
with the enemy, no matter how great the odds against them. Throughout 
the march from Kabul all seemed to be animated with but one desire, 
to effect, cost what it might in personal risk, fatigue, or discomfort, the 
speedy release of their beleaguered fellow-soldiers in Kandahar ; and 
the unflagging energy and perseverance of ray splendid troops seemed 
to reach their full height, when they realized they were about to put 
forth their strength against a hitherto successful enemy. Their exem- 
plary conduct, too, under circumstances often of the most trying nature, 
cannot be praised in terms too strong or too full. Notwithstanding the 
provocation caused by the cruel murder of any stragglers who fell into 
the hands of the Afghans, not one act infringing the rules of civilized 

* The 72iid Highlanders and 5th Gurkhas were brigaded together through- 
out the campaign, and at their return to India the latter regiment presented 
the former with a shield bearing the following inscription : 

FltOM THE 

MEN OF THE 5th GURKHAS 

TO THE 

MEN OF THE 72nd (DUKE OF ALBANY’S OWN) HIGHLANDERS 

IN REMEMBRANCE OF 

The Afghan Campaign, 1878 to 1880. 

The gift was entirely spontaneous, and was subscribed for by the Native 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. 

In return, the non-commissioned officers and men of the 72nd gave the 5th 
Gurkhas a very handsome ebony, silver-mounted Drum-Major's staff. 
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warfare was committed by my troops. The persons and property of 
the Natives were respected, and full compensation for supplies was 
everywhere given. In short, the inhabitants of the district through 
which we passed could not have been treated with greater consideration 
nor with a lighter hand, had they proved themselves friendly allies, 
and the conduct of the troops will ever be to mo as pleasing a memory 
as are the results which they achieved. 


CHAPTEE LXIIT. 

On the 15th October I handed over my command to Major-General 
rhayre, and started for England, making, by the desire of the Viceroy, 
a diversion to Simla, where Lord Ripon received me most kindly, and, 
to my great pride and pleasure, delivered to me a letter from the 
Queen-Empress, written by Her Majesty’s own hand, which conveyed 
in the most gracious terms the Queen’s satisfaction at the manner in 
which the service entrusted to me had been performed, thanks to ‘ the 
brave oflScers and men under my command,’ sorrow ‘ for those of her 
gallant soldiers who fell for Queen and country,’ and anxiety for the 
wounded. Her Majesty also wrote of ‘ the thrill of horror ’ with which 
the news of the fate of Lieutenant Maclaine had been received, and 
concluded with words of hope that my own health and that of the 
troops would remain good, and that success might attend us ‘ till tho 
blessings of peace are restored.’ 

A gracious letter, truly I And to me a deeply appreciated reward 
for what I had been able to do. 

I landed at Dover on the 17th November. The reception I met with 
from my countrymen was as enthusiastic as it was unexpected and 
gratifying. After an absence of twelve years there must almost always 
be more or less of sadness mingled with the pleasure of the home- 
coming, and two vacant places in my family circle — those of my father 
and sister — cast a deep shadow upon what would otherwise have been 
a most joyous return, for my mother was alive to welcome me, and I 
found my children flourishing and my wife well, notwithstanding all 
the anxiety she had undergone. 

I was feted and feasted to almost an alarming extent, considering 
that for nearly two years I had been restricted to campaigning diet ; 
but it surprised me very much to find that the kind people, by whom I 
was so greatly honoured, invariably appeared to think the march from 
Kabul to Kandahar was a much greater performance than the advance 
on Kabul the previous autumn, while, to my mind, the latter operation 
Was in every particular more difficult, more dangerous, and placed 
Upon me as the Commander infinitely more responsibility The force 
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with which I started from Kuram to avenge the massacre of our 
fellow-countrymen was little more than half the strength of that with 
which T marched to Kandahar. Immediately on crossing the Shutar- 
gardan I found myself in the midst of a hostile and warlike people, 
entirely dependent on the country for supplies, heavily handicapped by 
want of transport, and practically as completely cut off from communi- 
cation with India as I was a year later on the march to Kandahar. 
The Afghans’ fanatical hatred of Europeans had been augmented by 
their defeats the year before, and by the occurrences at Kabul, and they 
looked upon my small column as a certain prey delivered into their 
hands by a sympathizing and all-powerful Allah. 

Before me was Kabul, with its large and well-equipped arsenal, 
defended by an army better organized and more highly trained than 
that possessed by any former Euler of Afghanistan. On all sides of me 
were tribesmen hurrying up to defend the approaches to their capital, 
and had there been on our part the smallest hesitation or delay, we 
should have found ourselves opposed by as formidable a combination 
as we had to deal with two months later at Sherpur. Nothing could 
then have saved the force, not one man of which I firmly believe 
would have ever returned to tell the tale in India. Worse than all, I 
had in my owm camp a traitor, in the form of the Amir, posing as a 
friend to the British Government and a refugee seeking our pro- 
tection, while he was at heart our bitterest enemy, and was doing 
everything in his power to make my task more dillicult and ensure our 
defeat. 

The march to Kandahar was certainly much longer, the country was 
equally unfriendly, and the feeding of so large a number of men and 
animals was a continual source of anxiety. But I had a force capable 
of holding its own against any Afghan army that could possibly be 
opposed to it, and good and sufficient transport to admit of its being 
kept together, with the definite object in view of rescuing our besieged 
countrymen and defeating Ayub Khan ; instead of, as at Kabul, having 
to begin to unravel a difficult political problem after accomplishing the 
defeat of the tribesmen and the Afghan army. 

I could only account to myself for the greater amount of interest dis- 
played in the march to Kandahar, and the larger amount of credit 
given to me for that undertaking, by the glamour of romance thrown 
around an army of 10,000 men lost to view, as it were, for nearly a 
month, about the fate of which uninformed speculation was rife and 
pessimistic rumours were spread, until the tension became extreme, 
and the corresponding relief proportionably great when that army re- 
appeared to dispose at once of Ayub and his hitherto victorious troops. 

I did not return to India until the end of 1881, six weeks out of 
these precious months of leave having been spent in a wild-goose 
chase to the Cape of Good Hope and back, upon my being nominated 
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by Mr. Gladstone’s Government Governor ol Natal and Commander 
of the Forces in South Africa,' on the death of Sir George Colley and 
the receipt of the news of the disaster at Majuba Hill. While *1 was 
on my way out to take up my command, peace was made with the 
Boers in the most marvellously rapid and unexpected manner. A 
peace, alas 1 ‘ without honour,* to which may be attributed the recent 
regrettable state of affairs in the Transvaal — a state of affairs which 
was foreseen and predicted by many at the time. My stay at Capo 
Town was limited to twenty-four hours, the Government being 
apparently as anxious to get me away from Africa as they had been 
to hurry me out there. 

In August I spent three very enjoyable and instructive weeks as 
the guest of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 
the manoeuvres at Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein were taking 
place. 

Shortly before leaving England for Madras, I was asked by Mr. 
Childers, the then Secretary of State for War, whetlier I would 
accept the appointment of Quartermaster • General at the Horse 
Guards, in succession to Sir Garnet Wolseley, The offer, in some 
ways, was rather a temptation to me, for I had a great wish to take 
part in the administration of our army; and had it been made 
sooner, before my arrangements for going to Madras had been com- 
pleted, I think I should have accepted it at once ; as it was, I begged 
to be allowed to join my new command, and leave the question of the 
Quartermaster- Generalship in abeyance until it was about to become 
vacant. This was agreed to, and I started for Madras, taking my 
wife and two little daughters with me, the boy being left at school in 
England. 

On arriving in Madras, on the 27th November, I had the pleasure 
to find myself associated as a colleague in Council with Mr. Grant- 
Duff,* who had recently been appointed Governor of the Presidency. 
We spent a few pleasant days with him and Mrs. Grant-Duff at 
Government House, before proceeding to deposit our children at 
Ootacamund, that Queen of Indian Hill-stations, which was to bo our 
home for four years. We spent Christmas there, and then went to 
Burma, visiting the Andaman Islands on the way. We had on board 
our ship some prisoners destined for that convict settlement, amongst 
whom cholera unfortunately broke out a few hours after wo left 
Madras. They were accommodated just outside my wife’s cabin, and 
their cries and groans were most distressing. Very little could be 
done for them on board, for the Native Doctor accompanying us 
possessed no remedy but castor oil I and as the disease was spreading 
rapidly, I took upon myself to have the party landed at Vizagapatam. 


Now Sir Mouiit-Stiiart Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I. 
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The cholera patients were put into tents on the sea-shore, under the 
charge of a medical officer, and every arrangement possible for their 
comfort and relief was made before we proceeded on our journey. 

During our stay at Port Blair, the Head- Quarters of the Andaman 
Administration, we were the guests of the hospitable Superintendent, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Protheroe, who had been one of the political 
officers on my staff in Afghanistan. The group of islands forming 
the settlement are extremely beautiful, but it is tropical beauty, and 
one pays the penalty for the luxuriant vegetation in the climate, which 
is very much like a Turkish bath, hot and damp. While going 
through the prisons, I came across some of the sepoys of the 29th 
Punjab Infantry who deserted during the advance on the Peiwar 
Kotal. I was told that they were behaving well, and might in time be 
allowed some remission of their sentences. 

A voyage of thirty- six hours brought us to Eangoon, where we had 
the pleasure of meeting and being entertained by our old friends, 
Mr. Bernard,* the Chief Commissioner of Burma, and his wife. 

In 1882 Thyetmyo and Tonghu were the two frontier stations of 
Burma, and I had been asked to consider the question of the defence 
of the proposed railway termini at these places. I accordingly visited 
them both, and as I thought I foresaw that the lines of railway could 
not end as then crntemplated, I recommended that the absolutely 
necessary works only should bo attempted, and that these should be 
as inexpensive as possible. Ere many years had passed, the line, as I 
anticipated, was completed to Mandalay. 

The defences of Eangoon had also to be arranged for. An examina- 
tion of the approaches, however, satisfied me that no elaborate system 
of fortification was necessary, and that Eangoon’s best security lay in 
her winding, dangerous river ; so I gave it as my opinion that, with 
two small batteries at Monkey Point and King’s Point, and a couple of 
torpedo-boats, Eangoon would bo reasonably safe against attack. 

Before leaving Burma I received letters from H.E.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge and Mr. Childers, in which were repeated the offer of the 
Quartermaster- Generalship at the Horse Guards. But I had by this 
time begun to like my new work, and had no desire to leave Madras ; 
I therefore definitely declined the appointment. 

From Burma we returned to Ootacarnund, via Calcutta, where we 
spent a few days with Lord and Lady Eipon and Sir Donald and Lady 
Stewart. 

Life at ‘ Ooty ’ was very pleasant ; such peace and repose I had 
never before experienced; I thoroughly enjoyed the rest after the 
turmoil of the preceding years, and I quite recovered my health, 
which had been somewhat shattered. Unlike other hill -static ns, 


Now Sir Charles Bernard, K.C.S.I. 
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Ootacamund rests on an undulating tableland, 7,400 feet above the 
sea, with plenty of room in the neighbourhood for riding, driving, and 
hunting ; and, although the scenery is nothing like as grand as in the 
Himalayas, there are exquisite views to be had, and it is more restful 
and homelike. We made many warm friends and agreeable acquaint- 
ances, who when our time in Madras came to an end presented my 
wife with a very beautiful clock ‘ as a token of esteem and affection ’ ; 
we were very sorry to bid farewell to our friends and to our Nilgiri 
home. 

Each cold season I made long tours in order to acquaint myself 
with the needs and capabilities of the men of the Madras Army. X 
tried hard to discover in them those fighting qualities which had dis- 
tinguished their forefathers during the wars of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century. But long years of peace, and the security 
and prosperity attending it, had evidently had upon them, as they 
always seem to have on Asiatics, a softening and deteriorating 
effect ; and I was forced to the conclusion that the ancient miUtary 
spirit had died in them, as it had died in the ordinary Hindustani of 
Bengal and the Mahratta of Bombay, and that they could no longer 
with safety be pitted against warlike races, or employed outside the 
limits of southern India. 

It was with extreme reluctance that I formed this opinion with 
regard to the successors of the old Coast Army, for which I had always 
entertained a great admiration. Eor the sake of the British officers 
belonging to the Madras Army, too, I was very loath to be convinced 
of its inferiority, for many of them were devoted to their regiments, 
and were justly proud of their traditions. 

However, there was the army, and it was my business as its Com- 
mander- in- Chief to do all that I possibly could towards rendering it an 
efficient part of the war establishment of India. 

Madrassies, as a rule, are more intelligent and better educated than 
the fighting races of northern India, and I therefore thought it could 
not be difficult to teach them the value of musketry, and make them 
excel in it. To this end, I encouraged ritle meetings and endeavoured 
to get General Officers to take an interest in musketry inspections, and 
to make those inspections instructive and entertaining to the men. I 
took to rifle -shooting myself, as did the officers on my personal staff,* 
who were all good shots, and our team held its own in many exciting 
matches at the different rifle meetings. 

At that time the importance of musketry training was not so 
generally recognized as it is now, especially by the senior officers, who 

* Lieutenant- Colonel G. T. Pretynian, R.A., was Assistant Military Secre- 
tary until 1884, when ho was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel K. Pole-Carew, 
Coldstream Guards. Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, Central India Horse 
and Captain Ian Hamilton, the Gordon Highlanders, were Aides-de-camp. 

83 
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had all entered the service in the days of * Brown Bess.’ Some of 
them had failed to note the remarkable alteration which the change 
from the musket to the rifle necessitated in the system of musketry 
instruction, or to study the very dififerent conditions under which we 
could hope to win battles in the present day, compared with those 
under which some of our most celebrated victories had been won. It 
required time and patience to inspire officers with a belief in the 
wonderful shooting power of the Martini-Henry rifle, and it was even 
more difficult to make them realize that the better the weapon, the 
greater the necessity for its being intelligently used. 

I had great faith in the value of Camps of Exercise, and notwith- 
standing the difficulty of obtaining an annual grant to defray their cost, 
I managed each year, by taking advantage of the movement of troops 
in course of relief, to form small camps at the more important stations, 
and on one occasion was able to collect 9,000 men together in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, where the Commanders-in-Chief in India 
and of Bombay (Sir Donald Stewart and the Hon. Arthur Hardinge) 
were present —the first and last time that the ‘ three Chiefs ’ in India 
met together at a Camp of Exercise. The Sappers and Miners were a 
brilliant exception to the rest of the Madras Army, being indeed a most 
useful, efficient body of men, but as no increase to that branch was 
considered necessary, I obtained permission to convert two Infantry 
regiments into Pioneers on the model of the Pioneer Corps of the 
Bengal Army, which had always proved themselves so useful on 
service. Promotion amongst the British officers was accelerated, 
recruits were not allowed to marry, or, if married, to have their wives 
with them, and many other minor changes were made which did much 
towards improving the efficiency of the Native portion of the Madras 
Army ; and I hope I was able to increase the comfort and well-being 
of the British portion also by relaxing irksome and useless restrictions, 
and by impressing upon commanding officers the advisability of not 
punishing young soldiers with the extreme severity which had hitherto 
been considered necessary. 

I had been unpleasantly struck by the frequent Courts-Martial on 
the younger soldiers, and by the disproportionate number of these lads 
to be met with in the military prisons. Even when the prisoners 
happened to be of some length of service, I usually found that they 
had undergone previous imprisonments, and had been severely 
punished within a short time of their enlistment. I urged that, in 
the first two or three years of a soldier’s service, every allowance 
should be made for youth and inexperience, and that during that time 
faults should, whenever practicable, be dealt with summarily, and not 
visited with the heavier punishment which a Court-Martial sentence 
necessarily carries with it, and I pointed out that this procedure might 
receive a wider application, and become a guiding principle in the 
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treatment of soldiers generally. I suggested that all men in possession 
of a good-conduct badge, or who had had no entry in their company 
defaulter sheets for one year, should bo granted certain privileges, such 
as receiving the fullest indulgence in the grant of passes, consistent 
with the requirements of health, duty, and discipline, and being 
excused attendance at all roll-calls (including meals), except perhaps at 
tattoo. I had often remarked that those corps in which indulgences 
were most freely given contained the largest number of well-behaved 
men, and I had been assured that such indulgences were seldom 
abused, and that, while they were greatly appreciated by those who 
received them, they acted as an incentive to less well conducted men 
to try and redeem their characters. 

The reports of commanding officers, on the results of these small 
ameliorations, after a six months’ trial, were so favourable that I was 
able to authorize still further concessions as a premium on good 
behaviour. 

The Madras Presidency abounds in places of interest connected with 
our earlier struggles in India, and it was possible to combine pleasure 
with duty in a very delightful manner while travelling about the 
country. My wife frequently accompanied mo in my tours, and 
enjoyed as much as I did our visits to many famous and beautiful 
places. Madras itself recalled the struggles for supremacy between 
the English and French in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Arcot reminded one that it was in the brilliant capture and still more 
brilliant defence of tho fort at that place that Clive’s soldierly genius 
first became conspicuous. Trichinopoly and Wandewash made one 
think of Stringer Lawrence’s and Eyre Coote’s splendid services, and 
while standing on the breach at Seringapatam, one was reminded of 
Wellington’s early life in India, and marvelled how heavily-armed men 
could have ventured to cross the single plank which alone spanned the 
deep, broad ditch of the inner defences. 

I should like to dwell on the architectural wonders of Tanjoro and 
the Caves of EUora ; tho magnificent entertainments and Princely 
hospitality accorded to us by the Nizam of Hyderabad, the late Maha- 
rajas of Mysore and Travancore, the Maharaja of Yizianagram, tho 
Kaja of Cochin, and many other Rulers of Native States ; the delights 
of a trip along the west coast by the beautiful ‘ back-water,’ and tho 
return journey through the glorious forests of Cannara and Mysore; 
the pleasure of visiting tho lovely ‘ White Lady ’* and the wonderful 
Kaveri falls ; but to give my readers any idea of their marv^els would 
be to put too great a strain upon their patience, which I fear has 
already been severely taxed. 

Tho late Maharaja of Travancore was an unusually enlightened 

* The finest of the Gassapa falls. 
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Native. He spoke and wrote English fluently ; his appearance was 
distinguished, and his manners those of a well-bred, courteous English 
gentleman of the old school. His speech on proposing the Queen’s 
health was a model of fine feeling and fine expression, and yet this man 
was steeped in superstition. His Highness sat, slightly retired from 
the table, between my wife and myself while dinner was going on ; 
he partook of no food or wine, but his close contact with us (he led my 
wife in to dinner and took her out on his arm) necessitated his under- 
going a severe course of purification at the hands of the Brahmins as 
soon as the entertainment was over ; he dared not do any thing without 
the sanction of the priests, and ho spent enormous sums in propitiating 
them. • 

Notwithstanding the high civilization, luxury, and refinement to be 
found in these Native States, my visits to them strengthened ray 
opinion that, however capable and enlightened the liuler, he could 
have no chance of holding his country if deprived of the guiding hand 
of the British Government as embodied in the Eesident. It is just that 
control, so light in ordinary times as to be hardly perceptible, but firm 
enough when occasion demands, which saves the State from being rent 
by factions and internal intrigue, or swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbour, for, owing to tho influence of the Brahmins and the prac- 
tical seclusion which caste prejudices entail, involving ignorance of 
what is taking place immediately outside their own palaces, the Native 
Princes of the less warlike peoples would have no chance amidst the 
anarchy and confusion that would follow the withdrawal of British 
influence. 

A remark made to me by the late Sir Madhava Rao, ex- Minister of 
the Baroda State, which exemplifies my meaning, comes back to me 
at this moment. Sir Madhava was one of the most astute Hindu 
gentlemen in India, and when discussing with him the excitement 
produced by the * Ilbert Bill,’ he said : ‘ Why do you English raise 
these unnecessary questions ? It is your doing, not ours. We have 
heard of the cry, “ India for the Indians,” which some of your philan- 
thropists have raised in England; but you have only to go to the 
Zoological Gardens and open the doors of the cages, and you will very 
soon see what would be the result of putting that theory into practice. 
There would be a terrific fight amongst the animals, which would end 
in the tiger walking proudly over the dead bodies of the rest.’ ‘ Whom,' 
I inquired, ‘ do you consider to be the tiger ?’ * The Mahomedan from 
the North,’ was his reply. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

In March, 1885, we again visited Calcutta. The Marquis of Ripon had 
departed, and the Earl of Dufferin reigned in his stead. 

Affairs on our north-west and south-east frontiers were at this time 
in a very unsettled state. Indeed, the political outlook altogether had 
assumed rather a gloomy aspect. Our relations with the French had 
become somewhat strained in consequence of their interference with 
Upper Burma and our occupation of Egypt ; while Russia’s activity 
in the valley of the Oxus necessitated our looking after our interests in 
Afghanistan. These considerations rendered it advisable to increase 
the army in India by 11,000 British and 12,000 Native troops, bring- 
ing the strength of the former up to nearly 70,000, with 414 guns, 
and that of the latter to 128,636. 

Russia’s movements could not be regarded with indifference, for, 
while we had retreated from our dominating position at Kandahar, she 
had approached considerably nearer to Afghanistan, and in a direction 
infinitely more advantageous than before for a further onward move. 
Up to 1881 a Russian army advancing on Afghanistan would have had 
to solve the difficult problem of the formidable Hindu Kush barrier, or 
if it took the Herat line it must have faced the deserts of Khiva and 
Bokhara. But all this was changed by Skobeloff’s victories over the 
Tekke Turkomans, which gave Merv and Sarakhs to Russia, and en- 
abled her to transfer her base from Orenburg to the Caspian — by far 
the most important step ever made by Russia in her advance towards 
India. I had some years before pointed out to the Government of 
India how immeasurably Russia would gain, if by the conquest of 
Merv — a conquest which I then looked upon as certain to be accom- 
plished in the near future — she should be able to make this transfer. 
My words were unheeded or ridiculed at the time, and I, like others 
who thought as I did, was supposed to be suffering from a disease 
diagnosed by a distinguished politician as ‘ Mervousness.* But a little 
later those words were verified. Merv had become a Russian possession, 
and Turkestan was in direct communication by rail and steamer with 
St. Petersburg. And can it bo denied that this fact, which would have 
enabled the army in the Caucasus to be rapidly transported to the 
scene of operations, made it possible for General Komaroff practically 
to dictate terms to the Boundary Commission which was sent to define 
the northern limits of Afghanistan, and to forcibly eject an Afghan 
garrison from Panjdeh under the eyes of British officers ? 

Lord Dufferin took up the reins of the Government of India at a 
time when things had come to such a pass that a personal conference 
with the Amir was considered necessary to arrange for the defence 
and demarcation of His Highness’s frontier, the strengthening of 
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Herat, the extension of the Sakknr-Sibi railway to Quetta, and the 
discussion of the general situation. Abdur Bahman was • therefore 
invited to meet the Viceroy at Bawal Pindi, where a large standing 
camp was prepared, and my wife and I were bidden amongst a 
numerous company, including Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Ruling Punjab Chiefs, and the high officers 
of Government from various parts of India, to be the guests of His 
Excellency and Lady DufTerin on the interesting occasion. 

The meeting was fixed for the end of March, and as there was 
scarcely time for us to return to Madras and get back again before 
then, we proceeded leisurely up country, visiting different places and 
one or two old friends on the way. 

At Multan I received a cipher telegram from Sir Donald Stewart 
informing me that it had been decided to mobilize two Army Corps, 
and that I was to have command of the first. This was exciting news, 
and we lost no time in making our way to Rawal Pindi, where we 
should be in direct communication with Head-Quarters, and hoped to 
hear what had taken place since we left Calcutta to make it necessary 
to prepare for war. 

I soon found out that this action on the part of the Government 
was forced on them by the representatives of Russia on the Boundary 
Commission, who were persistent in their attempts to encroach on 
Afghan territory, in order that they might be in a position to control 
the approaches to Herat, a Russian occupation of which fortress we 
could not permit. 

Abdur Rahman arrived at Rawal Pindi on the last day of March ; 
he was about forty-five years of age, and although he required a stick 
to walk with, being a martyr to rheumatism, and very stout, his 
appearance was decidedly dignified and imposing. He had a manly, 
clever, and rather handsome face, marred only by the cruel expression 
of the mouth, and his manner was sufficiently courteous though Some- 
what abrupt. 

Several semi -private meetings took place between the Viceroy and 
the Amir, at the first of which His Highness, after expressing his 
appreciation of the flattering and cordial reception he had met with, 
reminded Lord Dufferin that he had consistently warned the British 
Government of the approach of the Russians towards Afghanistan and 
of the unsettling effect their advance was producing on the minds of 
his countrymen ; and he advocated the necessity for timely action. 
No attention, he said, had been paid to his warnings, owing, probably, 
to the strife of parties in England, and to the excessive caution of the 
British Government. 

Lord Dufferin, in reply, pointed out that the Amir had been advised 
to strengthen northern Afghanistan, and that the services of Engineer 
officers had been offered to him for the purpose of putting Herat into 
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^Iptisfaotory state of defence. His Excellency declared that England 
resolved that a Eussian advance on Herat should be met by a 
declaration of war ; that preparations were then being made to give 
effect to that resolve ; and that it was now absolutely necessary for 
His Highness to make up his mind which of his two powerful 
neighbours he would elect to choose as his ally. 

Abdur Bahman thanked the Viceroy for his offer of help, but 
showed plainly that he had no intention of availing himself of the 
services of our Engineers. He vowed that his own personal wishes 
were entirely in favour of a close and practical alliance with the 
British, but that his subjects did not share his feelings towards us. 
They were ‘ rude, uneducated, and suspicious.’ He hoped that in 
time they might become more disposed to be friendly, but at present 
he could not pretend to rely upon them. He then disclosed the real 
reason for his ready response to the Viceroy’s invitation by saying that 
he would gratefully receive the assistance of the British Government 
in the shape of money, arms, and munitions of war. 

At a later visit the conversation turned upon the difficulty of the 
position in which the British members of the Boundary (commission 
were placed, and the impossibility of the Afghan posts being able to 
hold their own in the face of a Russian advance was explained to the 
Amir. A map was produced, on which the country to the north of 
Herat was carefully examined, and Russia’s claims were*made known 
to him. Abdur Rahman’s ideas of topography were not very accurate, 
but he displayed considerable intelligence in his questions and percep- 
tion of the meaning of the answers, and eventually expressed his 
willingness to leave the question of the delimitation of his northern 
frontier in the hands of the British Government. 

On the 6th April there was a parade of the troops, 17,000 in number, 
and that evening the Amir was present at a state banquet, at which, 
after ‘the usual loyal toasts, the Viceroy proposed the Amir’s health. 
His Highness, in reply, expressed a fervent hope that the prosperity 
of the British Empire might long endure, as with it the welfare of 
Afghanistan was bound up. He had watched, he said, the progress of 
India under British rule, and he hoped that Afghanistan might flourish 
in like manner ; and he ended with a prayer that the Almighty would 
preserve Her Majesty’s troops in safety, honour, and efficiency. 

Two days later the Amir was publicly received in durbar by the 
Viceroy, on whose right hand he was placed, while the Duke of 
Connaught occupied the seat on his left. After a few words had been 
exchanged, Abdur Rahman rose, and spoke as follows : ‘ I am deeply 
sensible of the kindness which I have received from His Excellency 
the Viceroy, and of the favour shown me by Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. In return for this kindness and favour, I am ready with my 
army and people to render any services that may be required of me or 
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of the Afghan nation. As the British Government has declared that it 
will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy, so it is right and proper 
that Afghanistan should unite in the firmest manner, and side by side 
by the British Government.’ 

On being presented, amongst other gifts, with a sword of honour, he 
said in a loud and determined voice : ‘ With this sword I hope to smite 
any enemy of the British Government.’ 

That same evening the Viceroy received news of the Russian attack 
on Panjdeh, and communicated it to the Amir, who heard it with 
extraordinary equanimity, not appearing to attach any great importance 
to the matter, and attributing the defeat of his troops to the inferiority 
of their weapons. He observed that the excuse given by the Russians, 
that the Afghans intended to attack them, was a frivolous pretext, and 
declared all that his men had done was very properly to make pre- 
parations to defend themselves. 

Abdur Rahman had expressed a desire for a British decoration, so 
shortly before his departure from India he was invested, informally, 
with the G.C.S.I. As the train was moving off, ho said to the British 
officers assembled on the platform : ‘ I wish you all farewell, and com- 
mend you to the care of God. May your Government endure and your 
honour increase. I have been greatly pleased and gratified by the 
sight of the British Army. I hope and am certain that the friendship 
now existing between us will last for ever,’ 

Abdur Rahman had, indeed, every reason to be satisfied with the 
result of his visit, for not only was Lord Ripon’s promise that England 
would defend his kingdom against foreign aggression ratified by Lord 
Dufferin, but the Amir was given, in addition to the large sums of 
money and the considerable amount of munitions of war akeady 
received by him, ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breech -loading rifles, a 
Heavy battery of four guns and two howitzers, a Mountain battery, 
and a liberal supply of ammunition for both guns and rifles. 

On the Amir’s departure the great camp was broken up, and the 
troops returned to their respective stations, all prepared to move 
towards the Quetta frontier at a moment’s notice. The Native Chiefs, 
in taking their leave of the Viceroy, were profuse in their offers and 
promises of help should a recourse to arms be found necessary ; and 
Lord and Lady Dufferin’s numerous guests, who, like my wife and 
myself, had for more than a fortnight been recipients of the most 
profuse hospitality, wished their generous host and hostess a hearty 
good-bye. 

Interesting as the whole proceeding had been, by far the most 
gratifying result of the gathering was the unmistakable loyalty dis- 
played by the Native Rulers who were present, as well as by those in 
distant parts of India, on hearing of the unprovoked attack made by 
the Russians on the Afghan troops at Panjdeh, and our consequent 
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preparations for war. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
various military camps at Rawal Pindi were crowded with men desirous 
of joining the ranks of our army. I was literally besieged by old 
soldiers, begging that they might be allowed to return to the colours 
and fight once more for the Sirlcar; and one Native officer, who had 
been with me in Afghanistan, came to me and said : ‘ I am afraid, 
sahib ^ I am too old and infirm to do more work myself ; but you must 
take my two sons with you — they are ready to die for the Angrcse'^*^ 

We hastened back to Madras, and reached Ootacamund after seven 
consecutive nights in the train, with a thermometer at 104° in the 
daytime, the only pause in our journey being at Poona, where we 
spent a few hours with our friend General Sir John lioss. 

I left my horses at Lahore, and for some weeks lived in daily 
expectation of being ordered back to the Punjab to take command of 
the 1st Army Corps. A change of Government, however, took place 
just in time to prevent the war. Lord Salisbury’s determined attitude 
convinced Russia that no further encroachments on the Afghan frontier 
would be permitted ; she ceased the ‘ game of brag ’ she had been 
allowed to play, and the Boundary Commission were enabled to proceed 
with the work of delimitation. 


CHAPTER LXV, 

We only remained three months at ‘ Ooty,’ for on the 8th July a 
telegram arrived from Lord Dufferin announcing the Queen’s approval 
of my being appointed to succeed Sir Donald Stewart as Commander- 
in-Chief in India, and granting me leave to visit England before taking 
up the appointment. 

At the end of a fortnight all our preparations for departure had been 
made, and on the 18th August we left Bombay, in the teeth of the 
monsoon. 

Our boy, whose holidays had just commenced, met us at Venice, 
and we loitered in Italy and Switzerland on our way home. I spent 
but six weeks in England, returning to the East at the end of November, 
to join my new command. I met Lord Dufferin at Agra, and accom- 
panied him to Gwalior, whither his Excellency went for the purpose of 
formally restoring to the Maharaja Sindhia the much coveted fortress 
of Gwalior, which had been occupied by us since 1858 — an act of sound 
policy, enabling us to withdraw a brigade which could be far more 
usefully employed elsewhere. 

At Gwalior we received the new^s of the capture of Mandalay, and I 

* A Native corruption of the word ‘English.’ 
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sent a telegram to Lieutenant-General Prendergast,* to congratulate 
him on the successful conduct of the Burma Expedition. 

Affairs in Burma had been going from bad to worse from the time 
King Thebaw came to the throne in 1878. Wholesale murders were of 
constant occurrence within the precincts of the palace; dacoity was 
rife throughout the country, and British officers were insulted to such 
an extent that the Resident had to be withdrawn. In 1883 a special 
Mission was sent by the King of Burma to Paris, with a view to 
making such a treaty with the French Government as would enable 
him to appeal to France for assistance, in the event of his being 
involved in difficulties with England. The Mission remained eighteen 
months in Paris, and succeeded in ratifying what the French called a 
‘ Commercial Convention,’ under the terms of which a French Consul 
was located at Mandalay, who soon gained sufficient ascendancy over 
King Thebaw to enable him to arrange for the construction of a rail- 
way between Mandalay and Tonghu, and the establishment of a 
French bank at Mandalay, by means of which France would speedily 
have gained full control over the principal sources of Burmese revenue, 
and power to exclude British trade from the valley of the Irrawaddy. 
In furtherance of these designs, the King picked a quarrel with a 
British trading company, threatened to cancel their leases for cutting 
timber, and demanded a fine of ten lakhs of rupees. 

The Chief Commissioner proposed arbitration, but this was declined, 
and the King refusing to modify his action with regard to the trading 
company, the Viceroy proposed to the Secretary of State for India that 
an ultirnatumf should bo sent to King Thebaw. 

In approving of the ultimatum, Lord Randolph Churchill expressed 
his opinion that its despatch should be concurrent with the movement 
of troops and ships to Rangoon, that an answer should be demanded 
within a specified time, and that if the ultimatum were rejected, an 
immediate advance on Mandalay .should be made. 

A forced of nearly 10,000 men and 77 guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Prendergast, was accordingly ordered to be in 
readiness at Thyetmyo by the 14th November, and as the reply of the 

* Now General Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C., K.C.B. 

t The ultimatum informed King Thebaw that the British Government 
insisted upon an Envoy being received at Mandalay, with free access to the 
King, without having to submit to any humiliating ceremony ; that proceed- 
ings against the trading company would not be permitted ; that a Britisli 
Agent, with a suitable guard of honour and steamer for his personal protection, 
must be permanently stationed at the Burmese capital ; that the Burmese 
Government must regidate their external relations in accordance with British 
advice ; and that proper facilities must be granted for the opening up of 
British trade with China via Bhamo. 

X The force consisted of 361 seamen and 69 Marines formed into a Naval 
Brigade, with 49 guns, including 27 machine guns, and 3,029 British and 
6,005 Native soldiers, with 28 guns. 
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Burmese Government was tantamount to a refusal, Prendergast was 
instructed to advance on Mandalay, with the result which it was my 
pleasant duty to congratulate him upon in my capacity of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army in India. 

From Gwalior I went to Delhi to prepare for a Camp of Exercise on 
a much larger scale than had ever before been held. Many weak 
points in the Commissariat and Transport Department having become 
only too apparent when the mobilization of the two Army Corps had 
been imminent the previous spring, it was considered necessary to test 
our readiness for war, and orders for the strength and composition of 
the force to be manoeuvred had been issued before Sir Donald Stewart 
left India. 

The troops were divided into two Army Corps. The northern 
assembled at XJmballa, and the southern at Gurgaon, 25 miles from 
Delhi, the points of concentration being 150 miles apart. 

After a fortnight passed in brigade and divisional movements, the 
opposing forces advanced, and on the 7th January they came into 
contact on the historic battlefield of Panipat.'*' 

Lord Dufferin, whoso interest in the efficiency of the army induced 
him to come all the way from Calcutta to witness the last two days’ 
manceuvres, was present — with the twelve ‘ foreign officers ’f from the 
principal armies of Europe and America, who had been invited to 
attend the camp — at a march-past of the whole force of 35,000 men on 
the 18th. It was a fine sight, though marred by a heavy thunderstorm 
and a perfect deluge of rain, and was really a greater test of what the 
^troops could do than if we had had the perfect weather wo had hoped 
ffir. The ‘ foreign officers ’ were, apparently, somewhat surprised at 
he fine physique and efficiency of our Native soldiers, but the}" all 
remarked on the paucity of British officers with the Endian regiments, 
vhich I could not but acknowledge was, as it still is, a weak point in 
3ur military organization. 

When the camp was broken up, I accompanied the Viceroy to 
Burma, where we arrived early in February, 1886. Lord Dufferin 
must, I think, have been pleased at the reception he met with at 
Uangoon. The people generally tried in every possible way to show 

* Panipat is famous for three great battles fought in its iinmediato neigh- 
bourhood : one in 1526, by the Emperor Baber against Sultan Ibrahim, which 
lesulted in the establishment of the Mogul dynasty ; the second in 1556, 
wlien the Emperor Akbar beat the Hindu General of tlio Afglian usurper, and 
re-established the Moguls in power ; and the third in 1761, when Ahmed 
8hah Durani defeated tlie Mahrattas. 

t I was much gratified at receiving subsequently from His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor William I. and from the Crown Princess of Prussia autograph 
letters of acknowledgment of, and thanks for, the reception accorded and the 
attention paid to Majors von Huenc and von Hagenau, the two representatives 
of the German army who attended these manojuvres. 
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their gratitude to the Viceroy, under whose auspices the annexation of 
Upper Burma had been carried out, and each nationality had erected a 
triumphal arch in its own particular quarter of the town. 

From Bangoon we went to Mandalay, where Lord Dufferin formally 
announced the annexation by England of all that part of Upper Burma 
over which King Thebaw had held sway. We then proceeded to 
Madras, where I parted from the Viceregal party and travelled to 
Bombay to meet my wife. Leaving her at Simla to arrange our 
house, which had been considerably altered and added to, I proceeded 
to the North-West Frontier, for the question of its defence was one 
which interested me very deeply, and I hoped that, from the position 
I now held as a member of the Government of India, I should be able 
to get my ideas on this, to India, all-imi)ortant subject listened to, if 
not altogether carried out. 

The defence of the frontier had been considered under the orders of 
my predecessor by a Committee, the members of which had recorded 
their several opinions as to the means which should be adopted to 
make India secure. But Sir Donald Stewart relinquished his command 
before anything could be done to give effect to the measures they 
advised. 

The matter had therefore to be taken up afresh by me, and I 
carefully studied the recommendations of the ‘ Defence Committee ’ 
before visiting the frontier to refresh my memory by personal 
inspection as to the points to be defended. 

It seemed to mo that none of the members, with the exception of 
Sir Charles Maegregor and the secretary, Major W. G. Nicholson, ;jt 
all appreciated the great change which had taken place in our position 
since the near approach of Bussia, and our consequent promise to the 
Amir to preserve the integrity of his kingdom, had widened the limit 
of our responsibilities from the southern to the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. 

Less than a year before we had been on the point of declaring war 
with Bussia because of her active interference with ‘ the authority of 
a sovereign — our protected ally — who had committed no offence*;’ 
and even now it was not certain that peace could bo preserved, by 
reason of the outrageous demands made by the Bussian members of 
the Boundary Commission as to the direction which the line of 
delimitation between Bussian and Afghan territory should take. 

It was this widening of our responsibilities which prevented me 
from agreeing with the recommendations of the Defence Committee, 
for the majority of the members laid greater stress on the necessity 
for constructing numerous fortifications, than upon lines of com- 
munication, which I conceived to be of infinitely greater importance, 

* Words used by Mr. Gladstone when asking for a vote of credit for 
£6,500,000 for special preparations in connection with the Afghan difficulty. 
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as affording the means of bringing all the strategical points on the 
frontier into direct communication with the railway system of India, 
and enabling us to mass our troops rapidly, should we be called upon 
to aid Afghanistan in repelling attack from a foreign Power. 

Fortifications, of the nature of entrenched positions, were no doubt, 
to some extent, necessary, not to guard against our immediate 
neighbours, for experience had taught us that without outside 
assistance they are incapable of a combined movement, but for the 
protection of such depots and storehouses as would have to be 
constructed, and as a support to the army in the field. 

The line chosen at that time for an advance was by Quetta and 
Kandahar. In the first instance, therefore, I wended my way to 
Paluchistan, where I met and consulted with the Governor-General’s 
Agent, Sir Eobert Sandeman, and the Chief Engineer of the Sind- 
Pishin Eailway, Brigadier-General Browne.* 

We together inspected the Kwaja-Amran range, through which the 
Kohjak tunnel now runs, and I decided that the best position for an 
entrenched camp was to the rear of that range, in the space between 
the Takatu and Mashalik mountains. This open ground was less 
than four miles broad; nature had made its flanks perfectly secure, 
and in front was a network of ravines capable of being made quite 
impassable by simply flooding them. It was unfortunate that the 
railway had been marked out in front instead of in rear of the 
Takatu range, and that its construction was too far advanced before 
the question of defence came to be considered to admit of its being 
altered, otherwise this position would have been a complete protection 
for the line of rail also. 

Having come to a definite conclusion as to the measures to be taken 
for meeting the offensive and defensive requirements of Quetta and 
the Bolan Pass, I turned my attention to Peshawar and the Khyber 
Pass, which were infinitely more difficult to deal with, because of the 
political considerations involved. 

Over the whole of Baluchistan we had entire control, so that in the 
event of an army moving in that direction we could depend upon the 
resources of the country being at our disposal, and the people 
remaining, at least, neutral. But on the Peshawar side the circum- 
stances were altogether different : the tribes were hostile to a degree, 
and no European’s life was safe across the frontier. Except in the 
Khyber itself (where the policy of establishing friendly relations with 
the Afridis, and utilizing them to keep open the pass, had .been most 
successfully practised by the political officer, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Warburton), we could not depend on the tribesmen remaining passive, 

* The late Major-General Sir James Browne, K.C.S.I., C.B., who, like Sir 
Robert Sandeman, died while holding the important and responsible position 
of Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan. 
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much less helping us if we advanced into Afghanistan. While, should 
an army attempt to invade India from that direction, we should to a 
certainty have every man of the 200,000 warlike people who inhabit 
the mountainous district from Chitral to Baluchistan combining 
against us, and pouring into India from every outlet. 

For these reasons I jrecorded a strong opinion in opposition to the 
proposals of the Defence Committee, which were in favour of the 
construction of a large magazine at Peshawar and extensive entrenched 
works at the mouth of the Khyber. I pointed out the extreme danger 
of a position communication with which could be cut off, and which 
could be more or less easily turned, for it was clear to me that until 
we had succeeded in inducing the border tribes to be on friendly terms 
with us, and to believe that their interests were identical with ours, the 
Peshawar valley would become untenable should any general disturb- 
ance take place; and that, instead of entrenchments close to the 
Khyber Pass, we required a position upon which the garrisons of 
Peshawar and Nowshera could fall back and await the arrival of 
reinforcements. 

For this position I selected a spot on the right bank of the Kabul 
river, between Khairabad and the Indus ; it commanded the passage 
of the latter river, and could easily be strengthened by defensive 
works outside the old fort of Attock. 

It will be readily understood by those of my readers who have any 
knowledge of our North-West Frontier, or are interested in the 
question of the defence of India, that other routes exist between the 
liolan and the Khyber Passes which might be made use of either 4)y 
an army invading India, or by a force sent from India to the assist- 
ance of Afghanistan ; and by such it will probably bo asked, as was 
the case when my recommendations were being discussed, why I did 
not advise these lines to be similarly guarded. My reply was, and is, 
that there are no arsenals or depots near these passes to be protected, 
as at Quetta and Kawul Pindi ; that we should not bo likely to use 
them for an army moving into Afghanistan; that, although small 
parties of the enemy might come by them, the main body of a force 
operating towards India is bound to advance by the Kliybcr, for the 
reason that it would debouch directly on highly cultivated country 
and good roads leading to all the great cities of the Punjab; and 
finally that, even if our finances would admit of the construction ol 
such a long line of forts, it would bo impossible for our limited army 
to supply the garrisons for them. 

Having completed my inspection of the frontier, I returned to Simla 
and drew up a memorandum declaring the conviction I had arrived at 
after careful deliberation, that the improvement of our communications 
was of far greater importance than the immediate construction of forts 
and entrenchments, and that, while I would not spare money in 
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strengthening well-defined positions, the strategical value of which was 
unmistakable, I would not trouble about those places the primary im- 
portance of fortifying which was open to argument, and which might 
never bo required to be defended ; these, I contended, might be loft 
alone, except so far as to make a careful study of their localities and 
determine how they could best be taken advantage of should occasion 
require. My note ended with the following words : ‘ Meanwhile I 
would push on our communications with all possible speed ; we must 
have roads, and we must have railways ; they cannot be made on short 
notice, and every rupee spent upon them now will repay us tenfold 
hereafter. Nothing will tend to secure the safety of the frontier so 
much as tho power of rapidly concentrating troops on any threatened 
point, and nothing will strengthen our military position more than to 
open out the country and improve our relations with the frontier tribes. 
There are no better civilizers than roads and railways ; and although 
some of those recommended to be made may never be required for 
military purposes, they will bo of tho greatest assistance to tho civil 
power in the administration of the country.’ 

Accompanying this paper w'as a statement of the defensive works 
which, in my opinion, should be taken in hand without delay ; also of 
the positions which required careful study, and the roads and rail- 
ways which should bo constructed, to make the scheme of defence 
complete. 

Seven years later, when I gave up my command of the Army in 
India, I had the supreme satisfaction of knowing that I left our North- 
West Frontier secure, so far as it w'as possible to make it so, hampered 
as we were by W'ant of money. The necessary fortifications had been 
completed, schemes for the defence of tho various less important 
positions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, in my esti- 
mation of such vast importance, had either been finished or were well 
advanced. 

Moreover, our position with regard to tlio border tribes had gradually 
come to bo better understood, and it had been realized that the^^ would 
be a powerful support to whichever side miglit be able to count upon 
their aid ; tho policy of keeping them at arm’s length had been aban- 
doned, and the advantages of reciprocal communication were becoming 
more appreciated by them and by us. 

It was not to be expected that these results could be achieved without 
a considerable amount of opposition, owing partly to the majority of 
our countrymen (even amongst those who l)ad spent the greater part 
of their lives in India) failing to recognize the change that had taken 
place in the relative positions of Great Britain and Russia in Asia, and 
to their disbelief in tho steady advance of Russia towards Afghanistan 
being in any way connected with India, or in Russia’s wish or power 
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to threaten our Eastern Empire.**' The idea was very common, too, 
amongst people who had not deeply considered the subject, that all 
proposals for gaining control over 'our troublesome neighbours on the 
border, or for facilitating the massing of troops, meant an aggressive 
policy, and were made with the idea of annexing more territory, instead 
of for the purpose of securing the safety of India, and enabling us to 
fulfil our engagements. 

Happily, the Viceroys who governed India while I was Commander- 
in-Chief were not amongst those who held these opinions ; and while 
they had no expectation of India being invaded in the near future, they 
realized that we could not unconcernedly look on while a great Power 
was, step by step, creeping closer to our possessions. It was a fortunate 
circumstance, too, that, for the first five years I was at the head of the 
Army in India, I had as my military colleague in Council the late 
General Sir George Chesney, a man of unquestionable talent and sound 
judgment, to whose cordial support, not only in frontier affairs, but in 
all my efforts to promote the efficiency and welfare of the soldier, I 
was very greatly indebted. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Many interesting and important questions had to be dealt with during 
this my first year as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and it was 
pleasant to me to be able to bring before the Government of India a 
scheme which my wife had had very much at heart for many years — 
for supplying skilled nursing to the military hospitals in India. That 
our sick soldiers (officers and men) should be entirely dependent for 
nursing, even in times of the most dangerous illness, on the tender 
mercies of ‘ the orderly on duty,’ who, whether kind-hearted or the 
reverse, was necessarily utterly untrained and ignorant of the require- 
ments of sickness, was a source of unhappiness to her, and had been 
felt as a cruel want by many ; but whenever she had discussed the 
subject with those who might have helped her, she was told that pro- 
posals for supplying this want had already been made, that the 
Government could not, nor would they ever be able to, act on such 
proposals, on account of the prohibitory expense, so she felt there was 
no use in making any appeal until I might be in a position to see that 
any suggestions made by her would be certain to receive the careful 

* A Statesman of high reputation in England was so strong in his disbelief 
of the necessity for making any preparations in India, that he publicly stated 
that if the only barrier between Russia in Asia and Britain in Asia were a 
mountain ridge, or a stream, or a fence, there would be no difficulty in pre- 
serving peace between Russia and the United Kingdom. — Speech deliverea by 
the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., at Birmingham on the 16th April, 1879. 
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consideration of Government. This time had now arrived, and almost 
directly Lady Roberts returned to India in 1886 she drew up a scheme 
for supplying lady nurses to the military hospitals throughout India, 
and set to work to try and get the support of some of the principal 
Medical officers. To her great joy, her recommendations were 
accepted by Lord Dufferin and his Council, and her note upon the 
subject was sent home to the Secretary of State, strongly backed up 
by the Government of India. Lord Cross happily viewed the matter 
in a favourable light, and consented, not only to a certain number of 
nurses being sent out the following year as an experiment, but to the 
whole of the cost of the movement being borne by the State, with the 
exception of the provision of ‘ Homes in the Hills ’ for the nursing 
sisters as health resorts, and to prevent the expense to Government of 
their having to be sent home on sick-leave when worn out by their 
trying work in the plains. The Secretary of State, however, declared 
these ‘ Homes ’ to be ‘ an important part ’ of the nursing scheme, ‘ and 
indispensable to its practical working,’ but considered that they should 
be provided by private subscription, a condition my wife undertook to 
carry out. She appealed to the Army in India to help her, and with 
scarcely an exception every regiment and battery generously responded 
— even the private soldiers subscribed largely in proportion to their 
small means— so that by the beginning of the following year my wife 
was able to set about purchasing and building suitable houses. 

‘ Homes ’ were established at Murree, Kasauli and Quetta, in 
Bengal, and at Wellington* in Madras, and by making a further 
appeal to the officers of the army, and with the assistance of kind and 
liberal friends in England and India, and the proceeds of various enter- 
tainments, Lady Roberts was able to supply, in connexion with the 
‘ Homes ’ at Murree and Kasauli, wards for the reception of sick 
officers, with a staff of nursesf in attendance, whose salaries, passages, 
etc., are all paid out of ‘ Lady Roberts’s Fund.’ My wife was induced 
to do this from having known many young officers succumb owing to 
want of care and improper food at hotels or clubs on being sent to the 
Hills after a hard fight for life in the plains, if they were not fortunate 
enough to have personal friends to look after them. Although it is 
anticipating events, I may as well say here that the nursing experiment 
proved a complete success, and now every large military hospital in 
India has its staff of nurses, and there are altogether 4 superintendents, 


* The homes at Quetta and Wellington were eventually taken over by 
Government, and I^dy Roberts’ nurses, who worked in the military hospitals 
at these stations, were replaced by Government nurses when the increase to 
the Anny Nursing Service admitted of this being done. 

t When the ‘ Homes in the Hills ’ are closed during the cold months, these 
nurses, attend sick officers in their own houses in the plains, free of charge 
except travelling expenses. 
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9 deputy superintendents, and 89 nursing sisters, in India. There are 
many more wanted in the smaller stations, where there is often great 
loss of life from lack of proper nursing, and surely, as my wife pointed 
out in her first appeal, ‘ when one considers what an expensive article 
the British soldier is, costing, as ho does, dElOO before landing in India, 
it seems certain that on the score of economy alone, altogether setting 
aside the humane aspect of the question, it is well worth the State s 
while to provide him with the skilled nursing care ’ which has up to 
now saved so many lives. 

That officers as well as men might benefit by the devotion of the 
‘nursing sister,’ I was able to arrange in all the large hospitals for 
some room, or rooms, used until then for other purposes, to be appro- 
priated for an officers’ ward or wards, and these have proved a great 
boon to the younger officers whose income does not admit of their 
obtaining the expensive care of a nurse from one of the large civil 
hospitals in the Presidency towns. 

The. next most interesting question, and also the most pressing, 
which had to be considered by the Viceroy’s Council during the 
summer of 1886, was the pacification of Upper Burma. People in 
England had expressed surprise at this being so long delayed. It is 
extremely easy, however, to sit at home and talk of what should be 
done, but very difficult to say how to do it, and more difficult still to 
carry it out. To establish law and order in a country nearly as largo 
as France, in which dacoity is looked upon as an honourable profession, 
would be no light task even in Europe : but when the country to be 
settled has a deadly climate for several months in the year, is coveHed 
to a great extent with jungle, and is without a vestige of a road, the 
task assumes gigantic proportions. In Upper Burma the garrison was 
only sufficient to keep open communication along the line of tho 
Irrawaddy, and, to add to the embarrassment of the situation, dis- 
affection had spread to Lower Burma, and disturbances had broken 
out in the almost unknown district between Upper Burma and Assam. 

It was arranged to send strong reinforcements to Burma so soon as 
the unhealthy season should be over and it would be safe for the troops 
to go there, and Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Maepherson (who had 
succeeded me as Comrnander-in-Chief in Madras) was directed to 
proceed thither. 

In October my wife and I, with some of my staff, started from Simla 
on a trip across the Hills, with the object of inspecting the stations of 
Dhurrnsala and Dalhousie before it was cool enough to begin my 
winter tour in the plains. Wo crossed the Jalaurie Pass, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet high, and travelling through the beautiful Kulu 
valley and over the Bubbu mountain, we finally arrived at Palampur, 
the centre of the tea industry in the Kangra valley. Having been cut 
off from telegraphic tjommunication for some time, we went straight 
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to the telegraph-office for news, and found at the moment a message 
being deciphered which brought me the terribly sad information that 
General Maepherson had died of fever in Burma. In him the country 
had lost a good soldier, and I a friend and comrade for whom I had a 
great regard and admiration. We were discussing his untimely end, 
and I was considering who should replace him, when a second message 
arrived. This was from Lord Dufferin, telling me that he wished me 
to transfer my Head- Quarters to Burma, and arrange to remain there 
until ‘the neck of the business was broken.’ 

I hurried to Calcutta, embarked in the first mail- steamer, and landed 
at Kangoon on the 9th November. 

Sir Charles Bernard (the Chief Commissioner) and General White 
had done well under very difficult circumstances ; but owing partly to 
large districts being impassable from months of heavy rain, and partly 
to the change in Commanders, unavoidable inaction had been forced 
upon our troops, and the dacoits had in consequence made head 
against us. 

Having been in constant correspondence with General White, I had 
been kept informed of his plans, and, us his responsible Chief, I had 
approved of them ; I therefore had the somewhat complicated military 
situation at my fingers’ ends, and did not need to lose a single day in 
arranging for a series of combined movements being carried on all 
over the country. 

It was hoped that the recently arrived reinforcements would bo 
sufficient for all requirements, but it soon became apparent that the 
difficulties connected with tho pacification of Burma had been under- 
rated, and that, in addition to more troops, an cflicient civil administra- 
tion would have to be provided, to take the place of military authority 
so soon as anything like organized resistance had been crushed ; for to 
deal with ordinary robbers I conceived to bo work more suited to police 
than to soldiers. Upwards of thirty years’ experience had proved that 
the Burmese could not be relied upon for this kind of service ; I there- 
fore recommended that a large body of police should be raised in India 
without delay, and given a semi-military organization, and in the 
meantime I asked for, and was given, five additional regiments. 

I felt very confident of success, for I had taken great care in the 
selection of the brigade commanders and staff officers, and I knew the 
troops could be depended upon in any emergency that was likely to 
arise. Nevertheless, as the work they would have to perform was of 
rather an unusual character, irksome as well as difficult, I thought it 
advisable to issue some general instructions for tho guidance of the 
officers in command of tho different columns.* These instructions 
were carried out so intelligently, and the troops did such good service, 


These instructions are given in the Appendix. 
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cspscially a very fine body of Mounted Infantry raised and organised 
by Major Symons, of the South Wales Borderers, that before I returned 
to India in February, 1887, I was able to report that the country was 
gradually becoming quiet and the Burmese reconciled to our rule. 
Most of the principal dacoit leaders had been killed or captured, and 
villages which had been in their hands for months were being re- 
occupied by their legitimate inhabitants ; caravans were coming into 
Mandalay almost daily from districts on the Chinese borders ; contracts 
for making roads were readily taken up, and there was no difficulty in 
obtaining labour for the railway then being constructed between Lower 
Burma and Mandalay, the first sod of which was turned within a 
month of my arrival at that place. 

In achieving these satisfactory results I was materially aided by 
the hearty co-operation of Sir Charles Bernard and the civil officers 
serving under him ; while the entire absence of fanaticism amongst the 
Burmese, and their cheerful, happy natures, facilitated our intercourse 
with them. I received, besides, most valuable assistance from the 
Buddhist Foonghies, or monks, with many of whom I made friends. 
From the fact that education, secular and religious, is imparted by 
these monks, and that every male, from the King to the humblest 
peasant, was obliged to enter a monastery and wear the saffron garb of 
a monk for a certain period, the priesthood had enormous influence 
with the Burmese. There are no hereditary Chiefs or Nobles in 
Burma, the Foonghies being the advisers of the people and the centre 
round which Native society revolves. 

Our occupation of Upper Burma was necessarily a great blow to the 
Buddhist priesthood, for many of the monasteries* were kept up 
entirely by the King, Queen, and Ministers of State ; and, as it was 
most advisable to have the influence of the monks in our favour, I 
recommended that a monthly stipend should be paid to the Archbishop 
and two senior Bishops of Mandalay. They showed their gratitude by 
doing all they could to help me, and when I was leaving the country 
the old Thathanabain (Archbishop) accompanied me as far as 
Kangoon. We corresponded till his death, and I still hear occasionally 
from one or other of ray Foonghic friends. 

I remained only a short time in Calcutta on my return to India, and 
then started off again for the North-West Frontier, in company with 
General Chesney, who had previously expressed his general concurrence 
in my defence proposals, but was anxious to see the several positions 
and judge for himself, from an Engineer’s point of view, of their 
suitability to be treated as I suggested. It was a great source of con- 
tentment to me to find that the sites chosen and the style of entrench- 

* Monasteries in Burma are not merely dwelling-places for the monks, but 
are the schools wheie all education is carried on. 
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uicnts I h^id advocated comniended tliemselves to my expert com- 
panion. 

Simla was more than usually gay during the summer of 1887, in con- 
sequence of the numerous entertainments given in celebration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. We had just added a ballroom to ‘ Snowdon,’ and 
we inaugurated its opening by a fancy ball on the 21st June, in honour 
of the auspicious anniversary. 

My name appeared in the Jubilee Gazette as having been given the 
Grand Cross of the Indian Empire, but what I valued still more was 
the acceptance by the Government of India of my strong recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a Club or Institute in every British 
regiment and battery in India. In urging that this measure should bo 
favourably considered, I had said that the British Army in India could 
have no better or more generally beneficial memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee than the abolition of that relic of barbarism, the canteen, and 
its supersession by an Institute, in which the soldier would have under 
the same roof a reading-room, recreation room, and a decently- 
managed refreshment-room. 

Lord Duflerin’s Government met my views in the most liberal spirit, 
and with the sanction of Lord Cross ‘ The Begimcntal Institute ’ 
became a recognized establishment, a fact which my colleagues in 
Council referred to as a second Jubilee honour for me 1 

At a time when nearly every soldier could read and write, and when 
we hoped to attract to the army men of a better stamp and more 
respectable antecedents than those of which it was composed in ‘ the 
good old days,’ it appeared to mo a humiliating anachronism that the 
degrading system of the canteen should still prevail, and that it was 
impossible for any man to retain his self-respect if he were driven to 
take his glass of beer under the rules by which regimental canteens 
were governed. I believed, too, that the more the status of the rank 
and file could be raised, and the greater the efforts made to provide 
them with rational recreation and occupation in their leisure hours, the 
less there would be of drunkenness, and consequently of crime, the less 
immorality and the greater the number of efficient soldiers in the army. 

Funds having been granted, a scheme was drawii up for the erection 
of buildings and for the management of the Institutes, Canteens were 
reduced in size, and such attractions as musical instruments were 
removed to the recreation-rooms ; the name ‘ liquor bar ’ was substi- 
tuted for that of ‘ canteen,’ and, that there should be no excuse for fre- 
quenting the ‘ liquor bar,’ I authorize I a moderate and limited amount 
of beer to be served, if reqiiired, with the men’s suppers in the refresh- 
ment-room — an arrangement which has been followed by the happiest 
results. 

At first it was thought that these changes would cause a great falling 
off in regimental funds, but experience has proved the reverse. With 
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good management, the profits from the colfee-shop and the soda-water 
manufactory far exceed those to be derived from the canteen, and this 
without permitting anyone outside the regiment to purchase from the 
coffee-shop and without interfering at all with local tradesmen. 

Another measure which I succeeded in carrying through the same 
year was the amalgamation of the various sectarian societies that 
existed in India for the prevention of drunkenness in the army into one 
undenominational society, under the name of the Army Temperance 
Association, which I hoped would admit of more united action and a 
more advantageous use of funds, besides making it easier for the 
Government to assist the movement. The different religious and ‘ total 
abstinence ’ associations had no doubt done much towards the object 
they had in view, but their work was necessarily spasmodic, and being 
carried on independently of regimental authority, it was not always 
looked upon with favour by officers. 

There was of necessity at first a good deal of opposition on the part 
of the promoters of the older societies, but those who were loudest in 
denouncing my proposals soon came to understand that there was 
nothing in the constitution of the Army Temperance Association which 
could in any way interfere with total abstinence, and that the only 
difference between their systems and mine consisted in mine being 
regimental in its character, and including men for whom it was not 
necessary or expedient to forego stimulants altogeilier, but who ear- 
nestly desired to lead temporato lives, and to be strengthened in their 
resolve by being allowed to share in the advantages of the new 
Institution. 

To make the movement a complete success, it was above all things 
important to secure the active co-operation of the ministers of the 
various religions. To this end I addressed the heads of the different 
churches, explaining my reasons and the results I hoped to attain in 
establishing the amalgamated association, and I invited them to testify 
their approval of the scheme by becoming patrons of it. With two 
exceptions, the dignitaries to whom I appealed accepted my invitation, 
and expressed sympathy with my aims and efforts, an encouragement 
I had hardly dared to hope for, and a proof of liberal-mindedness on 
the part of the prelates which was extremely refreshing. 

The Government of India were good enough to sanction the allot- 
ment of a separate room in each soldiers’ Institute for the exclusive 
use of the Association, where alcohol in any shape was not admitted, 
and to the grant of this room I attribute, in a great measure, the 
success of the undertaking. The success was proved by the fact that, 
when I left India, nearly one third of the 70,000 British soldiers in 
that country were members or honorary members of the Army Tem- 
perance Association. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

In December I made a prolonged tour along the North-West Frontier, 
accompanied by my wife, who was greatly delighted at being able at 
last to see many places and meet many people of whom she had often 
heard me speak. Part of this trip was made in company with the 
Viceroy and Lady Dufferin, who visited all the principal stations on 
the frontier, including Quetta. I rode with Lord Dufferin through the 
Khyber Pass, and to the top of the Kwaja Amran range, our visit to 
this latter point resulting, as I earnestly hoped it would, in His 
Excellency being convinced by personal inspection of the advantage to 
be gained by making the Kohjak tunnel, and of the necessity for our 
endeavouring to cultivate more friendly relations with the border 
tribes. We ended this very enjoyable tour at Kawal Pindi in order to 
be present at the winding-up of a Cavalry Camp of Exercise in the 
neighbourhood. There were assembled together under the direction 
of Major-General Luck one regiment of British and eight regiments of 
Native Cavalry, with two batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, and it was 
a pretty sight, their advance at full gallop, and the halt, as of one man, 
of that long line of Cavalry within a few yards of the Viceroy, for the 
Royal salute. The spectators were much impressed with Lord Dufferin’s 
nerve in being able to remain perfectly calm and still on his horse in 
tho face of such an onslaught, and it certainly did seem rather close 
quarters ; but General Luck know his regiments, and had confidence 
in his men, and we know General Luck. 

In the early part of 1BB8 I visited all the chief military stations in 
tho Bengal Presidency, and attended Camps of Exercise for all arms, 
held at Raw^al Pindi, Umballa, Meerut, and Lucknow, before going to 
Calcutta for the usual discussion on tho Budget; after which the 
Government generally breaks up for the hot w'cather, and assembles in 
Simla two or three weeks later. 

During 1887 and 1888 much useful work was got through by the 
Defence Committee, and by another Committee which was assembled 
for the consideration of all questions bearing upon the mobilization of 
the army. As Commander-iii-Chief I presided over both, and was 
fortunate in being able to secure as my secretaries t\vo officers of 
exceptional ability, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Nicholson, R.E.,for defence, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel E. Elies, R.A., for mobilization. It was in a 
great measure due to Colonel Nicholson’s clear-sighted judgment on 
the many knotty questions which came before us, and to his technical 
knowledge, that the schemes for tho defence of the frontier, and for 
the ports of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Raiigoon and Madras, were 
carried out so rapidly, thoroughly and economically as they were ;* 

* The total cost of the coast and frontier defences amounted to the very 
moderate sum of five crorcs of rupees, or about three and a half millions sterling. 
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and with regard to measures for rendering the army mobile, Colonel 
Elies proved himself equally capable and practical. The Secretary to 
Government in the Military Department, Major-General Edwin Collen, 
was a particularly helpful member of the Committees* from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the various subjects which had to be discussed. 

If my readers have had the patience to follow in detail the several 
campaigns in which I took part, they will have grasped the fact that 
our greatest difficulties on all occasions arose from the want of a 
properly orgajiized Transport Department, and they will understand 
that I was able to make this very apparent when the necessity for 
mobilizing rapidly only one Army Corps came to be seriously con- 
sidered. We were able to demonstrate conclusively the impossibility 
of putting a force into the field, sufficiently strong to cope with a 
European enemy, without a considerable increase to the existing 
number of transport animals, and without some description of light 
cart strong enough to stand the rough work of a campaign in a country 
without roads ; for it is no exaggeration to say that in the autumn of 
1880, when I left Kandahar, it would have been possible to have picked 
out the road thence to Quetta, and onward to Sibi, a distance of 250 
miles, with no other guide than that of the line of dead animals and 
broken-down carts left behind by the several columns and convoys 
that had marched into Afghanistan by that route. 

Soon after I took over the command of the Army in India, while 
voyaging to Burma, I had brought this most pressing question of 
transport to the notice of Lord Dufierin, who, with his usual quick 
appreciation of a situation, at once fully recognized its urgency, and 
promised to give me all possible help in my endeavour to render the 
army mobile — a promise which he amply fulfilled by taking a keen 
personal interest in the proceedings of the Committee, and giving his 
hearty support to our various recommendations.f 

Our labours resulted in several thousand good pack animals (chiefly 
mules) being purchased, and information collected and recorded as to 
the districts where others could be rapidly procured in case of emergency. 
A transport service was established, for which officers had to go through 

* Tlic Coniinittees consisted, besides the Military Member of Council and 
myself, of the heads of Departments with the Covernment of India and at 
Army Head-Quarters. 

t When the report of the Mobilization Committee was submitted to the 
Viceroy, he recorded a minute expressing his ‘warm admiration of the 
manner in whicli the arduou.s duty luid been conducted,’ and ‘his belief that 
no scheme of a similar description had ever ))een worked out with greater 
thoroughness, in mor(! detail, and with clearer apjwehension of the ends to bo 
accomplished.’ He concluded by conveying to the members an expression 
of his great satisfaction at what had been done, and recording that ‘ the result 
of the Committee’s labours is a inagnificent monument of industry and pro- 
fessional ability. ’ 
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a regular course of instruction, and pass an examination in the loading 
and general management of tho animals. A prize was offered for a 
strong, useful light cart ; and when the most suitable had been selected, 
largo numbers were made up of the same pattern.* The constitution 
of two Army Corps, to be in readiness for taking the field on short 
notice, was decided upon, and the units to form the several divisions 
and brigades were told olf and provided with the necessary equipment. 
A railway time-table was prepared, giving the hours at which tlie 
troops should leave their stations so as to avoid any block en route. 
Special platforms were constructed for training and detraining Cavalry 
and Artillery, and storehouses were erected and stocked at those 
stations where road marching would probably commence. Finally, the 
conclusions we had arrived at were embodied in a manual entitled 
‘ General Begulations for Mobilization.’ It was extremely gratifying 
to me to learn from India that this manual, with such additions and 
alterations as our subsequent experience in Burma and various frontier 
expeditions proved would be advantageous, was the guide by which the 
Chitral relieving force was last year so expeditiously and completely 
equipped and despatched. 

Of the many subjects discussed and measures adopted during this, 
the last year of Lord Dufierin’s Yiceroyalty, I think the scheme for 
utilizing the armies of Native States, as an auxiliary force for the 
service of tho Empire, was the most important both from apolitical and 
military point of view. 

The idea was, in the first instance, propounded by Lord Lytton, who 
appointed a committee to consider the pros and cons of the question. I 
was a member of that committee, but at that time I, in common with 
many others, was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouraging a high 
state of efficiency amongst the troops of independent States ; the excel- 
lent work, however, done by tho Native Contingent I had with me in 
Kuram, and the genuine desire of all ranks to be allowed to serve side 
by side with our own soldiers, together with the unmistakable spirit of 


* Statement of transport carriage maintained in India in the years 1878 
and 1893 for military purposes, e.xclusive of animals registei’od by llio civil 
authorities on tlie latter date, and liahle to be rcquisitionoil in time ot var : 


Date. 

Elephants. 

Camels. 

Mules. 

Ponies. 
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loyalty displayed by Native Bulers when war with Russia was imminent 
in 1885, convinced me that the time had arrived for us to prove to the 
people of India that we had faith in their loyalty, and in their recogni- 
tion of the fact that their concern in the defence of the Empire was at 
least as great as ours, and that we looked to them to take their part in 
strengthening our rule and in keeping out all intruders. I believed, too, 
that we had now little to fear from internal trouble so long as our Govern- 
ment continued just and sympathetic, but that, on the other hand, we 
could not expect to remain free from outside interference, and that it 
would be wise to prepare ourselves for a struggle which, as my readers 
must be aware, I consider to be inevitable in the end. We have done 
much, and may still do more, to delay it, but when that struggle comes 
it will be incumbent upon us, both for political and military reasons, 
to make use of all the troops and war material that the Native States 
can place at our disposal, and it is therefore to our advantage to render 
both as efficient and useful as possible. 

The subject was, of course, most delicate and complex, and had to be 
treated with the greatest caution, for not only was the measure adapted 
to materially strengthen our military position in India, but I was con- 
vinced it was politically sound, and likely to be generally acceptable to 
the Native Rulers, provided wo studied their wishes, and were careful 
not to offend their prejudices and susceptibilities by unnecessary inter- 
ference. 

It was very satisfactory to find how cordially the Chiefs responded 
to Lord Dufferin’s proposals, and extremely interesting to watch the 
steady improvement in their armies under the guidance of carefully 
selected British officers. Substantial results have been already obtained, 
valuable help having been afforded to the Chitral expedition by the 
transport trains organized by the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur, and 
by the gallantry of the Imperial Service Troops belonging to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Kashmir at Hunza-Nagaand during the siege and 
relief of Chitral. 

Two minor expeditions took place this year : one against the Thi- 
betans in retaliation for their having invaded the territory of our ally, 
the liaja of Sikim ; the other to punish the Black Mountain tribes for 
the murder of two British officers. Both were a success from a military 
point of view, but in the Black Mountain the determination of the Pun- 
jab Government to limit the sphere of action of the troops, and to hurry 
out of the country, prevented our reaping any political advantage. We 
lost a grand opportunity for gaining control over this lawless and 
troublesome district ; no survey was made, no roads opened out, the 
tribesmen were not made to feel our power, and, consequently, very 
soon another costly expedition had to be undertaken. 

In November, 1888, Lord Lufferin left India amidst a storm of 
regret from all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. He was succeeded 
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by Lard Lansdowne, one of whose earliest communications to me 
rejoiced my heart, for in it His Excellency inquired whether anything 
could be done towards improving our relations with the frontier tribes. 
This augured well for the abandonment of the traditional, selfish, and, 
to my mind, short-sighted policy of keeping aloof, and I hoped that en- 
deavours would at last be made to turn the tribesmen into friendly 
neighbours, to their advantage and ours, instead of being obliged to 
have recourse to useless blockades or constant and expensive expedi- 
tions for their punishment, or else to induce them to refrain from 
troubling us by the payment of a heavy blackmail. 

After a visit to the frontier in the autumn to see how the defences 
were advancing, I attended a Cavalry Camp of Exercise at Delhi, and 
an Artillery Practice Camp at Gurgaon, and then went to Meerut to be 
present at the first meeting of the Bengal Presidency Rifle Association, 
which was most interesting and successful. We spent Christmas in 
camp — the first Christmas we had all been together for ten years. 
Our boy, having left Eton, came out in the early part of the year with 
a tutor, to be with us for eighteen months before entering Sandhurst. 

At the end of December I proceeded to Calcutta rather earlier than 
usual, to pay my respects to the new Viceroy, and in January of the 
following year, accompanied by my wife and daughter, I started ofT on 
a long tour to inspect the local regiments in Central India and Rajpu- 
tana, and to ascertain what progress had been made in organizing the 
Imperial Service Troops in that part of India. 

Did space permit, I should like to tell my readers of the beauties of 
Udaipur and the magnificent hospitality accorded to us there, as well as 
at Bhopal, Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Ulwar, but, if I once began, it would 
be difficult to stop, and I feel I have already made an unconscionably 
heavy demand on the interest of the public in tilings Indian, and must 
soon cease my ‘ labour of love.’ I must therefore confine myself to 
those subjects which I am desirous should be better understood in 
England than they generally are. 

Upon seeing the troops of the Begum of Bhopal and the Maharana 
of Udaipur, I recommended that Their Highnesses should be invited to 
allow their share of Imperial defence to take the form of paying for 
the services of an increased number of officers with their respective 
local corps,'- for I did not think it would bo possible to make any 
useful addition to our strength out of the material of which their small 

* According to treaty, the Bhopal State pays nearly two laklis of rupees a 
year towards the cost of the local battalion maintained by the British Govern- 
ment for the purjiGse of keeping order within the State itself. The battalion, 
however, has only four, instead of eight, British officers, and it appeared to 
me only reasonable that the Begum should be invited to pay the additional 
amount necessary to make the battalion as efficient as the rest of the Native 
army, as a ‘ premium of insurance ’ for the peace and prosperity which Her 
Highness’s State enjoys under oiir protection, and as her quota towards the 
general scheme for the defence of the Empire. 
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armies were composed. The men wore relics of a past age, fit only for 
police purposes, and it would have been a waste of time and money to 
give them any special training. My recommendation, however, was 
not accepted, and neither of these States takes any part in the defence 
scheme. 

At Jodhpur, on the contrary, there was splendid material, and a 
most useful force was being organized by the Maharaja’s brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Pertap Sing, himself a Rajput, and of the 
bluest blood of India. The Cavalry were specially fine. The gallant 
Rajput horsemen of Jodhpur had always been famous for their chival- 
rous bravery, unswerving fidelity, and fearless self-devotion in their 
wars with the IMahrattas and the armies of the Mogul Emperors, and 
I felt, as the superbly mounted squadrons passed before me, that they 
had lost none of their characteristics, and that blood and breeding 
must tell, and would, if put to the test, achieve the same results now 
as of old. There could bo but one opinion as to the value of the 
‘ Sirdar Rissala,’* so named after the Maharaja’s son and heir. Sirdar 
Sing, a lad of only nine years old, who led the little army past the 
saluting flag mounted on a beautiful thorough-bred Arab. 

The Jaipur troops were much on a par with those of Bhopal and 
Udaipur. I was glad, therefore, that in lieu of troops, the Maharaja 
had agreed to organize, as his contribution to the Imperial service, a 
transport corps of 1,000 fully-equipped animals. 

At Ulwar I found the 600 Cavalry and 1,000 Infantry (all Rajputs) 
well advanced in their drill and training ; this was evidently owing to 
the personal interest taken in them by tho Maharaja, who seldom 
allowed a day to pass without visiting the parade grounds. 

By the end of March I had finished my tour in Central India and 
Rajputana, and as the heat was every day becoming more intense, I 
was not sorry to turn my steps northwards towards Kashmir, the 
army of which State still remained to be inspected, and the measures 
most suitable for its re organization determined upon. 

Our whole family party re-assemblcd at Murreo early in April, and 
we all went into tho ‘ Happy Valley ’ together, where between business 
and pleasure we spent a most delightful six weeks. The Maharaja 
personally superintended the arrangements for our comfort. Our 
travelling was made easy — indeed luxurious— and everything that the 
greatest care and forethought and the most lavish hospitality could 
accomplish to make our visit happy was done by the Maharaja and by 
the popular Resident, Colonel Nisbet. 

The Kashmir army was much larger than any of those belonging to 
the Native States I had lately visited ; it consisted of 18,000 men and 
66 guns— more than was needed, even with tho Gilgit frontier to guard. 

Rissala is a body of Cavalry. 
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Some of the regiments were composed of excellent material, chiefly 
Dogras ; but as the cost of such a force was a heavy drain upon the 
State, and as many of the men were old and decrepit, I recommended 
that the Maharaja should be invited to get rid of all who were 
physically unfit, and to reduce his army to a total of 10,000 thoroughly 
reliable men and 30 guns. I knew this would bo a very difficult, 
and perhaps distasteful, task for the Commander-in Chief (who was 
also the Maharaja’s brother). Raja Ram Sing, to perform, so I recom- 
mended that a British officer should be appointed military adviser to 
the Kashmir Government, under whose supervision the work of 
reformation should be carried out. 

At that time we had none of our own troops in the neighbourhood of 
Gilgit, and as I thought it advisable, in case of disturbance, that the 
Kashmir troops should be speedily put into such a state of efficiency 
as would enable us to depend upon them to hold the passes until help 
could arrive from India, I urged that the military adviser should be 
given throe British officers to assist him in carrying out his difficult and 
troublesome duty ; and at the same time I pointed out that it was 
absolutely essential to construct at an early date a serviceable road 
between Kashmir and Gilgit, as the sole approach to that strategic 
position was not only difficult, but very dangerous. 

All these proposals commended themselves to, and were acted upon 
by, the Viceroy, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Neville Chamberlain — a i)ersonci (jrata to the 
Kashmir authorities — was appointed Military Secretary to the Kashmir 
State, and by his ability, tact, and happy way of dealing with Natives, 
quickly overcame all obstacles. The Maharaja and his two brothers, 
Rajas Ram Sing and Amar Sing, entered heartily into the scheme; the 
army was remodelled and rendered fit for service ; and an excellent 
road was made to Gilgit. 

During the summer of 1889 I was able to introduce several much 
needed reforms in the annual course of musketry for the N^itive Army. 
The necessity for these reforms had not been overlooked by my dis- 
tinguished predecessors, nor by the able officers who served under 
them in the Musketry Department, but it had not been possible to 
do much with a system which dated from a period when fire disci- 
pline was not thought of, and when the whole object of the course was 
to make soldiers individually good shots. After the Delhi Camp of 
Exercise in 1885-86, when the want of fire control was almost the only 
point unfavourably criticized by the foreign officers, the Army in India 
made a great advance in this important branch of musketry training ; 
nevertheless, I felt that further progress was possible, and that the 
course of instruction was not altogether as practical as it might be. I 
therefore gave over the work of improvement in this respect to an 
enthusiast in the matter of rifle -shooting and an officer of exceptional 
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energy and intelligence, Lieutenant- Colonel Ian Hamilton, and directed 
him, as Assistant Adjutant-General of Musketry, to arrange a course 
of instruction, in which the conditions should resemble as nearly as 
possible those of field service, and in which fire discipline should be 
developed to the utmost extent. He was most successful in carrying 
out my wishes, and the results from the first year’s trial of the new 
system were infinitely better than even I had anticipated. 

{Simultaneously with the improvement in musketry, a great advance 
was made in gunnery. Artillery, like Infantry officers, had failed to 
realize the value of the new weapon, and it required the teaching of a 
man who himself thoroughly believed in and understood the breech- 
loading gun to arouse Artillerymen to a sense of the tremendous power 
placed in their hands, and to the importance of devoting much more 
care and attention to practice than had hitherto been thought neces- 
sary. Such a man was’ Major-General Nairne, and I was happily able 
to induce the Government to revive in him the appointment of 
Inspector-General of Artillery. 

Under the unwearying supervision of this officer, there was quite as 
remarkable an improvement in Artillery shooting as Colonel Hamilton 
had effected in musketry. Practice camps were annually formed at 
convenient localities, and all ranks began to take as much pride in 
belonging to the ‘ best shooting battery ’ as they had hitherto taken 
in belonging to the ‘ smartest,’ the ‘ best-horsed,’ or the ‘ best-turned- 
out ’ battery. I impressed upon officers and men that the two 
things were quite compatible ; that, according to my experience, the 
smartest and best turned-out men made the best soldiers ; and while I 
urged every detail being most carefully attended to which could enable 
them to become proficient gunners and take their proper place on a field 
of battle, I expressed my earnest hope that the Itoyal Artillery would 
always maintain its hitherto high reputation for turn-out and smartness. 

The improvement in the Cavalry was equally apparent. For this 
arm of the service also the Government consented to an Inspector- 
General being appointed, and I was fortunate enough to bo able to 
secure for the post the services of Major-General Luck, an officer as 
eminently fitted for this position as was General Nairne for his. 

Just at first the British officers belonging to Native Cavalry were 
apprehensive that their sowars would be turned into dragoons, but 
they soon found that there was no intention of changing any of their 
traditional characteristics, and that the only object of giving them an 
Inspector-General was to make them even better in their own way than 
they had been before, the finest Irregular Cavalry in the world, as 
I have not the slightest doubt they will always prove themselves to be. 

Towards the end of the Simla season of 1889, Lord Lansdowne, to 
my great satisfaction, announced his intention of visiting the frontier, 
and asked me to accompany him. 
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We rode through the Khyber and Gomal Passes, visited Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Quetta, looked into the Kohjak 
tunnel, and attended some interesting manoeuvres, carried out with a 
view of testing, in as practical a manner as possible, the defensive power 
of the recently -finished Takatu-Mashalik entrenchment. The principal 
works were fired upon by Artillery and Infantry, and, notwithstanding 
the excellent practice nmde, infinitesimal damage was done, which 
proved the suitability of the particular design adopted for the defences. 

Lord Lansdowne expressed himself greatly interested, and much im- 
pressed by all he saw of the frontier ; and he was confirmed in his 
opinion as to the desirability of establishing British influence amongst 
the border tribes. With this object in view. His Excellency authorized 
Sir Eobert Sandeman (the Governor- General’s Agent at Quetta) to 
establish a series of police posts in the Gomal Pass, and encourage 
intercourse between the people of the Zhob district and ourselves. 

It was high time that something should be done in this direction, for 
the Amir’s attitude towards us was becoming day by day more un- 
accountably antagonistic. He was gradually encroaching on territory 
and occupying places altogether outside the limits of Afghan control ; 
and every movement of ours — made quite as much in His Highness’s 
interest as in our own — for strengthening the frontier and improving 
the communications, evidently aroused in him distrust and suspicion as 
to our motives. 


CHAPTEB LXVIll. 

New Yeak’s Day, 1890, found me in Calcutta, where I went to meet 
Prince Albert Victor on his arrival in India. On my way thither I 
received a letter from Mr. Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for 
War, telling me that he had heard from Lord Cross, the Secretary of 
State for India, that there was a proposal to ask me to retain my 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief in India for some time after the 
expiration of the usual term of office ; but that, while such an arrange- 
ment would have his hearty approval, he thought the question 
should be considered from another point of view, and that it would 
be extremely agreeable to himself, and ho felt to the Duke of Cambridge 
also, if he could secure me for the post of Adjutant -General in succes- 
sion to Lord Wolseley. Mr. Stanhope went on to say he would like 
to know whether I would be willing to accept the appointment, or 
whatever position Lord AVolseley’s successor would fill, should the 
report of Lord Hartingtoii’s Commission cause a change to bo made 
in the staff at the Horse Guards. 

1 was pleased, though somewhat surprised, at this communication, 
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and I replied to the Bight Honourable gentleman that I would gladly 
accept the offer, and that I could arrange to join on the Ist October, 
when the appointment would become vacant, but that, as Lord Lans- 
downe had expressed a wish that I should remain in India over the 
next cold season, I hoped, if it were possible, some arrangement 
might be made to admit of my doing so. The idea of employment in 
England, now that I allowed myself to dwell upon it, was very 
attractive, for dearly as I loved my Indian command, and bitterly as 
I knew I should grieve at leaving the country, the peoples, and the 
grand army, which were all sources of such intense interest to me, 
I felt that the evil day at longest could only be postponed for a few 
years, and that there is a limit to the time that even the strongest 
European can with impunity live in an eastern climate, while I was 
glad to think I should still be in a position to work for my country 
and for the benefit of the army. 

From Calcutta I travelled north to Muridki, where a large force of 
Horse Artillery and Cavalry was assembled for practice, and where 
we had a standing camp, at which Prince Albert Victor did us the 
honour of being our guest for the final maineuvres. I think His Royal 
Highness enjoyed the novelty of camp life, and was greatly attracted 
by the picturesque and soldier-like appearance of the Native troops. 
The Native officers were very proud at being presented to the grand- 
son of their Empress, and at His Royal Highness being appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the 1st Punjab Cavalry. 

Towards the end of April I retuimcd to Simla for what I thought 
was to be our last season in that place ; and shortly after I got up 
there, a telegram from Mr, Stanhope informed me that my appoint- 
ment had been accepted by the Cabinet, and that my presence in 
England was strongly desired in the autumn. It was therefore with 
very great surprise that I received a second telegram three weeks later 
from the Secretary of State, telling me that, as it was then found to 
be impossible to choose my successor, and as the exigencies of the 
public service urgently required my presence in India, the Cabinet, 
with the approval of Her Majesty and the concurrence of the Duke of 
Cambridge, had decided to ask me to retain my command for two 
more years. 

I felt it my duty to obey the wishes of the Queen, Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the Commander-in Chief ; but I fully realized that 
in doing so I was forfeiting my chance of employment in England, 
and that a long and irksome term of enforced idleness would in all 
probability follow on my return home, and I did not attempt to 
conceal from Mr. Stanhope that I was disappointed. 

At the latter end of this year, and in the early part of 1891, it was 
found necessary to undertake three small expeditions : one to Zhob, 
under the leadership of Sir George White, for the protection of our 
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newly- acquired subjects in that valley; one on the Kohat border, 
commanded by Sir William Lockhart, to punish the people of the 
Miranzai valley for repeated acts of hostility ; and the third, under 
Major-General Elies,* against the Black Mountain tribes, who, quite 
unsubdued by the fruitless expedition of 1888, had given trouble almost 
immediately afterwards. All these were as completely successful in 
their political results as in their military conduct. The columns were 
not withdrawn until the tribesmen had become convinced that they 
were powerless to sustain a hostile attitude towards us, and that it was 
their interest, as it was our wish, that they should henceforth be on 
amicable terms with us. 

While a considerable number of troops were thus employed, a fourth 
expedition had to be hurriedly equipped and despatched in quite the 
opposite direction to punish the Kaja of Manipur, a petty State on the 
confines of Assam, for the treacherous murder of Mr. Quinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and four other British officers. 

Notwithstanding its inaccessibility, two columns, one from Burma, 
the other from Cachar, quickly and simultaneously reached Manipur, 
our countrymen were avenged, and the administration of the State was 
taken over for a time by the Government of India. f 

Towards the end of January the Cesarewitch came to Calcutta, 
where I had the honour of being introduced to our august visitor, who 
expressed himself as pleased with what he had seen of the country 
and the arrangements made for His Imperial Highness’s somewhat 
hurried journey through India. 

In April my military colleague in the Viceroy’s Council for five 
years, and my personal friend. General Sir George Chesney, left India, 
to my great regret. We had worked together most harmoniously, and, 
as he wrote in his farewell letter, there was scarcely a point in regard 
to the Army in India about which he and I did not agree. 

Sir George was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Brackenbury, who 
had been Director of Military Intelligence at the War Office. I was 
relieved to find that, although in some particulars my new coadjutor’s 
views differed from mine, we were in accord upon all essential points, 
particularly as to the value of the Indian Army and the necessity for 
its being maintained in a state of preparedness for war. 

From the time I became Commander-in- Chief in Madras until I 
left India the question of how to render the army in that country as 
perfect a fighting machine as it was possible to make it, was the one 
which caused me the most anxious thought, and to its solution my 
most earnest efforts had been at all times directed. 

The first step to be taken towards this end was, it seemed to me, to 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir W. K. Elies, K.C.B. 

t A dotacliraent of the Calcutta Volunteer Ritles, at the particular request 
of the regiment, took part in the expedition, and did good service. 
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substitute men of the more warlike and hardy races for the Hindustani 
sepoys of Bengal, the Tamils and Telagus of Madras, and the so- 
called Mahrattas of Bombay ; but I found it difficult to get my views 
accepted, because of the theory which prevailed that it was necessary 
to maintain an equilibrium between the armies of the three Presi- 
dencies, and because of the ignorance that was only too universal 
with respect to the cliaracteristics of the different races, which 
encouraged the erroneous belief that one Native was as good as 
another for purposes of war. 

In former days, when the Native Army in India was so much 
stronger in point of numbers than the British Army, and there 
existed no means of rapid communication, it was only prudent to 
guard against a predominance of soldiers of any one creed or 
nationality ; but with British troops nearly doubled and the Native 
Army reduced by more than one-third, with all the forts and arsenals 
protected, and nearly the whole of the Artillery manned by British 
soldiers, with railway and telegraph communication from one end of 
India to the other, with the risk of internal trouble greatly diminished, 
and the possibility of external complications becoming daily more 
apparent, circumstances and our requirements were completely altered, 
and it had become essential to have in the ranks of our Native Army 
men who might confidently bo trusted to take their share of fighting 
against a European foe. 

In the British Army the superiority of one regiment over another is 
mainly a matter of training ; the same courage and military instinct 
are inherent in English, Scotch, and Irish alike, but no comparison 
can be made between the martial value of a regiment recruited 
amongst the Gurkhas of Nepal or the warlike races of northern India, 
and of one recruited from the effeminate peoples of the south. 

How little this was understood, even by those who had spent a great 
part of their service in India, was a marvel to me ; but, then, I had 
had pecuhar opportunities of judging of the relative fighting qualities 
of Natives, and I was in despair at not being able to get people to see 
the matter with my eyes, for I knew that nothing was more sure to 
lead to disaster than to imagine that the whole Indian Army, as it was 
then constituted, could be relied on in time of war. 

General Chesney fortunately shared my opinions, and as Lords 
Dufferin and Lansdowne trusted us, we were able to do a great deal 
towards increasing the efficiency of the Native Army and improving 
the status and prospects of the Native soldier. Several companies and 
regiments composed of doubtful material were disbanded, and men of 
well-known fighting castes entertained instead. Class regiments were 
formed, as being more congenial to the men and more conducive to 
esprit dc corps ; recruiting was made the business of carefully selected 
officers who understood Native character, and whose duty it was to 
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become acquainted with the various tribes inhabiting the districts 
from which the recruits for their own regiments were drawn ; and 
special arrangements were made with the Nepalese Government by 
which a sufficient number of the best class of men could be obtained 
for our thirteen Gurkha regiments. 

The pay of Cavalry soldiers was improved, and it was pointed out 
to the Government that an increase to the Infantry soldiers’ pay 
could not be long deferred ;* the issue of good-conduct pay was 
accelerated; jagirsf were sanctioned annually for a limited number of 
specially distinguished Native officers; full pay was authorized for 
recruits from date of enlistment instead of from the date of joining 
their regiments ; held battal was sanctioned whenever troops should 
be employed beyond sea or on service ; pensions were granted after a 
shorter period of service than heretofore ; medals for meritorious 
service and good conduct were given in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee; bronze war medals were sanctioned for all 
authorized Government followers ; a reserve, which it was arranged 
should undergo an annual course of training, was formed for the 
Artillery and Infantry; and a system of linked battalions was 
organized, three battahons being grouped together, and the men 
being interchangeable during war-time. 

'While the tendency of these alterations and concessions was to 
make all ranl^s happy and contented, tlieir training was carefully 
attended to, and, as I have before mentioiied, musketry particularly 
reached a very high standard. 

The one thing left undone, and which I should like to have been 
able to accomplish before leaving India, was to induce the Government 
to arrange for more llritish officers to be given to the Native regiments 
in time of war. Nino to a Cavalry and eight to an Infantry corps 
may be sufficient in time of peace, but that number is quite too small 
to stand the strain of war. Indian soldiers, like soldiers of every 
nationality, requure to be led ; and history and experience teach us 
that eastern races (fortunately for us), however brave and accustomed 
to war, do not possess the qualities that go to make leaders of men, 
and that Native officers in tins respect can never take the place of 
British officers. 1 have known many Natives whose gallantry and 
devotion could not be surpassed, but I have never known one who 
would not have looked to the youngest British officer for support in 
time of difficulty and danger. It is therefore most unwise to allow 
Native regiments to enter upon a war with so much smaller a 

* The pay of the Native Infantry has been suitably increased since I left 
India. 

t are grants of land. . 

X Batla^ extra allowances given to Native soldiers when proceeding on lielcl 
service. 


35—2 
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proportion of British officers than is considered necessary for 
European regiments. I have no doubt whatever of the fighting 
powers of our best Indian troops; I have a thorough belief in, and 
admiration for, Gurkhas, Sikhs, Dogras, Rajputs, Jats, and selected 
Mahomedans ; I thoroughly appreciate their soldierly qualities ; 
brigaded with British troops, I would be proud to lead them against 
any European enemy; but we cannot expect them to do with less 
leading than our own soldiers require, and it is, I maintain, trying 
them too highly to send them into action with the present establish- 
ment of British officers.* 

In the late autumn of 1891 our latest acquisition, the Zhob Valley, 
was included in my frontier tour, which I had the pleasure of making, 
for the greater part of the way, in the company of General Bracken- 
bury. He was prevented from getting as far as Quetta by an accident 
which laid him up for some time, but not, as he told me, before he had 
seen enough of the frontier to satisfy him that the tribes were a factor 
in our system of defence which could not be ignored, and that I had 
not exaggerated the importance of having them on our side. 

During this winter the brilliant httle Hunza-Naga campaign took 

* During the Mutiny the casualties amongst tlie British officers with the 
six Punjab regiments which saw the most fighting amounted to 60 per cent. ! 
Luckily, these were able to be replaced by officers belonging to corps which 
had mutinied. This supply, however, has long since been used \ip, and it 
behoves the Government either to provide an adequate reserve of officers, or to 
aiTange for a sufficient number being sent out from England whenever India 
is likely to be engaged in a serious war. 
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place, which has been so graphically described in Mr. Knight’s ‘ Where 
Three Empires Meet.’ It was brought about by Kussia’s intrigues 
with the Rulers of the petty States on the northern boundary of 
Kashmir ; and our attention was first roused to the necessity for action 
by two British officers, who were journeying to India by way of the 
Pamirs and Gilgit, being forced by Russian soldiers to leave what the 

loader of the party called ‘ nowly-acquired Russian territory’* 

territory to which Russia had not the shadow of a claim. 

In addition to this uniiistifiable treatment of Captain Younghnsband 
and Lieutenant Davison, Colonel Yanoff crossed the Hindu Kush with 
his Cossacks by the Korabhut Pass, and, after reconnoitring the country 
on the borders of Kashmir, re-crossed the range by the Baroghil Pass. 
As this was a distinct breach of the promises made by the Russian 
Government, and an infringement of the boundary lino as agreed to 
between England and Russia in 1873, it was necessary to take steps to 
prevent any recurrence of such interference, and a small force was 
accordingly sent against the Chief of Hunza, who had openly declared 
himself in favour of Russia. He made a desperate stand, but was 
eventually driven from his almost inaccessible position by the deter- 
mined gallantry of our Indian troops, assisted by a Contingent from 
Kashmir. Three Victoria Crosses were given for this business, and 
many more were earned, but of necessity there must be a limit to the 
disposal of decorations; and in an affair of this kind, in which all 
proved themselves heroes, each individual must have felt himself 
honom’ed by the small force being awarded such a large number of the 
coveted reward, in proportion to its size. 

We reaped the benefit of having taken this district under our own 
control when Chitral required to be relieved, and the Hunza-Naga 
people afforded Colonel Kelly such valuable help. 

On the 1st January, 1892, I received an intimation that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to bestow a peerage upon me, and the 
same day the Secretary of State for India offered me a further 
extension of my appointment as Commander-in-Chief — an offer I would 
gladly have accepted, as I knew it had been made with the concurrence 
of the Viceroy, if I could have taken even a few months* leave to 
England. But during a quarter of a century I had only been able to 
spend eighteen months out of India, and I felt the need of change of 
climate and a little rest after so many years of continued hard work. 
Under the existing regulations a Commander-in-Chief CQuld have no 
leave. Lord Cross had tried to remedy this hard rule by bringing in 
the ‘ Officers’ Leave Bill ’ ; but as he informed Lord Lansdowne it was 
impossible to get it through the House of Commons that session, I was 

* Ga})taiii Youiighusbaiid was at Bozai-Giuiibaz, and Lieutenant Davison 
on the Alichur Pamirs, both places being south of the Aksu branch of the 
Oxus, flowing from the Little Pamir Lake, 
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obliged very reluctantly to beg to be allowed to resign my command in 
the spring of 1893. 

Before returning to Simla for really the last time, my wife and I 
made another trip to Burma as far as Mandalay, and after this was 
over we paid a most interesting visit to Nepal, having received the very 
unusual honour of an invitation to Khatmandu from Maharaja Bir 
Shumsher Jung Kana Bahadur. 

Khatmandu is about a hundred miles from our frontier station of 
Segowli, by a very rough road over a succession of steep, high hills and 
along deep, narrow valleys, which would have been quite impossible 
for a lady to travel by but for the excellent arrangements made by the 
Nepalese officials ; the last descent was the worst of all ; we literally 
dropped from one rock to the next in some places. But on reaching 
the base of the mountain all was changed. A beautifully cultivated 
valley spread itself out before us ; comfortable tents were prepared for 
our reception, wliere we were met by some of the State officials ; and 
a perfectly appointed carriage-and-four was waiting to carry us on to 
Khatmandu, where we were received by tlie Kesident, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wylie, and his wife, old friends of ours. That afternoon the 
Maharaja paid me a private visit. 

The next morning the official call was made, which I returned soon 
afterwards; and in the evening the Maharaja, accompanied by his 
eldest son and eight of his brothers, all high officers of state, were 
present at ]\Irs. Wylie’s reception, wearing military frock-coats and 
forage-caps. They all spoke English fluently ; their manners were 
those of well-bred gentlemen, easy and quiet, as free from awkwardness 
as from forwardness ; each, coming up in turn, talked very pleasantly 
to Lady Eoberts for a time, and then made way for someone else. 
The Maharaja is extremely musical, and has several well-trained bands, 
taught by an English bandmaster ; three of them were in attendance, 
and were directed to play selections from our favourite operas, and 
then a number of the beautiful plaintive Ncpalcscj airs. Altogether, 
we passed a most agreeable evening. 

The following day a review of all the troops (18,000 men and 78 
guns)* was held on a ground one mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth, perfectly level and well turfed. It would be considered a fine 
parade-ground for the plains of India, and must have entailed a con- 
siderable expenditure of time, labour, and money to make in such a 
hilly place as Khatmandu. 

On reaching the ground, 1 was received by the Maharaja and Deb 

* The Infantry comprised twenty-four Ijattalioiis drawn up in lino of 
quarter columns. The Artillery consisted of one battery (six 7 pounders) 
carried on elephants, six batteries (six guns each, 5-pounders and T-pounders) 
dragged by soldiers, and six batteries (six guns each, 3-pounders and 
5-pounders} carried by Bhutia coolies. 
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Shamsher Jung, the eldest of his many brothers, and the nominal 
Commander-in-Chief of the army ; wo rode along the line together, and 
the march- past then began. Everything was done with the utmost 
precision ; there was no fuss or talking, and from first to last not a 
single bugle sound was heard, showing how carefully officers and men 
had been drilled. I was told that the executive Commander-in-Chief, 
the third brother, by name Chandra Shamsher, had almost lived on the 
parade-ground for weeks before my arrival. The Maharaja’s sons and 
brothers, who all knew their work, and were evidently fond of soldier- 
ing, commanded the several divisions and brigades. 

The troops were not, perhaps, turned out quite so smartly as those in 
our service, ard several of the officers were old and feeble ; but these 
were the only faults perceptible, and I came to the conclusion that the 
great majority of the 18,000 men were quite as good as the Gurkhas 
we enlist ; and I could not help thinking that they would be a valuable 
addition to our strength in the event of war. 

General Chandra Sha' usher is a very red-hot soldier. He said to my 
wife: ‘Lady Koberts, wh?n are the Russians coming ? I wish they 
would make haste. AVe have 40,000 soldiers in Nepal ready for war, 
and there is no one to fight !’ 

The next day a grand durbar was held, at which the King (the 
Maharaja Dhiraj, as he is called) presided; he was an unusually 
handsome lad of about eighteen years of ago, fairer than most Nepalese, 
and very refined looking. As on all previous occasions, everyone wore 
uniform except the King, who had on a perfectly plain dress of spotless 
white. Great deference is outwardly paid to the Dhiraj, but he has no 
power, and is never consulted in matters of State, being considered too 
sacred to be troubled with mundane affairs. Although a mere boy, ho 
had four wives, two of them daughters of the Alaharaja 13ir Shamsher 
Jung. 

After the durbar, I was shown over the principal school and hospital; 
both appeared to bo well conducted, and evidently no expense was 
spared upon them. I was then taken to a magazine, in which were a 
number of gnus of various calibre and any amount of ammunition. I 
was told there were several other magazines, which I had not time to 
see, and a few miles from Khatmandii extensive workshops, where all 
kinds of munitions of war were manufactured. 

That evening, accompanied by Colonel and Mrs. AVylie, we attended 
a reception at the Maharaja’s palace. The durbar hall, which was 
filled with men in uniform, was of beautiful proportions, and very 
handsomely decorated and furnished. After the usual introductions 
and some conversation with the chief officers, wo were invited to visit 
the Maharani in her own apartments, and having ascended a flight of 
steps and passed through numerous corridors and luxuriously furnished 
rooms, we were shown into a spacious apartment, the prevailing colour 
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of which was rose, lighted by lamps of the same colour. The Maharani 
was sitting on a sofa at the further end of the room, gorgeously 
apparelled in rose-coloured gauze dotted over with golden spangles; 
her skirts were very voluminous, and she wore magnificent jewels on 
her head and about her person. Two Maids of Honour stood behind 
her, holding fans, and dressed in the same colour as their mistress, but 
without jewels. On each side of her, forming a semicircle, were 
grouped the ladies of the Court, all arrayed in artistically contrasting 
colours ; they were more or less pretty and refined looking, and the 
Maharani herself was extremely handsome. My wife was placed by 
her side on the sofa, and carried on a long conversation with her 
through one of the ladies who spoke Hindustani and acted as Inter- 
preter. The Maharani presented Lady Eoberts with a beautiful little 
Chinese pug-dog, and the Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted kookri 
(Gurkha knife). After this little ceremony there was a grand display 
of fireworks, and we took our leave. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness we met with during our stay in 
Nepal. The Maharaja endeavoured in every way to make our visit 
enjoyable, and his brothers vied with each other in their efforts to do 
us honour. It was impressed upon me that the Nepalese army was at 
the disposal of the Queen-Empress, and hopes were repeatedly expressed 
that we would make use of it in the event of war. 

Notwithstanding the occasional differences which have occurred 
between our Government and the Nopal Durbar, I believe that, ever 
since 1817, wlien the Nepal war was brought to a successful conclusion 
by Sir David Ochterlony, the Gurkhas have had a great respect and 
liking for us : but they are in perpetual dread of our taking their 
country, and they think the only way to prevent this is not to allow 
anyone to enter it except by invitation, and to insist upon the few thus 
favoured travelling by the difficult route that wo traversed. Nepal can 
never be required by us for defensive purposes, and as we get our best 
class of Native soldiers thence, everything should, I think, be done to 
show our confidence in the Nepalese alliance, and convince them that 
we have no ulterior designs on the independence of their kingdom. 

On leaving Nepal we made a short tour in the Punjab, and then 
went to Simla for the season. 

One of the subjects which chiefly occupied the attention of the 
Government at this time was the unfriendly attitude of fhe Euler of 
Afghanistan towards us. Abdur Eahman Khan appeared to have 
entirely forgotten that he owed everything to us, and that, but for our 
support and lavish aid in money and munitions of war, he could 
neither have gained nor held the throne of Kabul. We refused to Sher 
Ali much that we could have gracefully granted and that would have 
made him a firm friend, but in our dealings with Abdur Eahman we 
rushed into the other extreme, and showered favours upon him ; in 
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fact, we made too much of him, and allowed him to get out of hand. 
Uhe result was that he mistook the patience and forbearance with 
which we bore his fits of tmiper for weakness, and was encouraged in 
an overweening and altogether unjustifiable idea of his own importance ; 
he considered that he ought to be treated as the equal of the Shah of 
Persia, and keenly resented not being allowed to communicate direct 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

In the hope of being able to establish more satisfactory relations 
with the Amir, Lord Lansdowne invited him to come to India, and, on 
His Highness pleading that his country was in too disturbed a con- 
dition to admit of his leaving it, the Viceroy expressed his willingness 
to meet him on the frontier, but Abdur Eahmari evaded this arrange- 
ment also under one pretext or another. It was at last proposed to 
send mo with a Mission as far as Jalalabad, a proposal I gladly 
accepted, for I was sanguine enough to hope that, by personal explana- 
tion, I should be able to remove tlie suspicions which the Amir 
evidently entertained as to the motives for our action on the frontier, 
and to convince him that our help in the time of his need must depend 
upon our mutually agreeing in what manner that help should be 
given, and on arrangements being completed beforehand to enable our 
troops to bo rapidly transported to the threatened points. 

Abdur Rahman agreed to receive me in tlie autumn, and expressed 
pleasure at the prospect of meeting me, but eventually he apparently 
became alarmed at the size of the escort by which the Government 
thought it necessary that I, as Cornmander-in-Chief, should be accom- 
panied; and, as the time approached for tlie Mission to start, he 
informed Lord Lansdowne that his health would not permit of his 
undertaking tlie journey to Jalalabad. 

Thus the opportunity was lost to which I had looked forward as a 
chance for settling many vexed questions, and I am afraid that there 
has been very little improvement in our relations with Abdur Rahman 
since then, and that we are no nearer the completion of our plans for 
the defence of his kingdom than we were four years ago* — a defence 
which (and this cannot be too strongly impressed upon the Amir) it 
would be impossible for us to aid him to carry through unless Kabul 
and Kandahar are brought into connexion witli the railway system of 
India. 

In the autumn, just before we left Simla, our friends bestowed upon 
my wife a farewell gift in the shape of a very beautiful diamond 
bracelet and a sum of money for her fund for ‘ Homes in the Hills, and 
Officers’ Hospitals,’ made doubly acceptoble by the kind words with 
which Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the donors, presented it. Shortly 


* I am not unmindful of the visit which Sir Mortimer Durand paid to Kabul 
after I had left India, but on that occasion, I believe, the question of the 
defence of Afghfiinist^n was not discussed, 
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afterwards we bade a regretful adieu to our happy home of bo many 
years, and made our way to the Punjab for a final visit. 

We spent a few days at Peshawar, and then went to Rawal Pindi to 
be present at a Camp of Exercise, and see how the works under con- 
struction for the protection of the arsenal were progressing. These 
works had been put in hand in 1890, when, according to my recom- 
mendation, it had been decided not to fortify Multan. No place in the 
Punjab appeared to my mind to possess the same military value as 
Rawal Pindi, its strategical importance with regard to the right flank 
of the frontier line being hardly inferior to that of Quetta in relation to 
the loft flank ; but of late the advisability of completing the works had 
been questioned by riiy colleagues in Council, greatly to my concern, 
for I felt that it would bo unwise to leave the elaboration of the 
defences of such a position until war should be imminent."’^ 

In January, 1893, a series of farewell entertainments were organized 
for me at Lahore by the people of the Punjab, as touching as they 
were highly appreciated, and intensely gratifying. Amongst the 
crowds assembled in the Town Hall to bid me good-bye, 1 was 
greatly pleased to see, besides the Maharaja of Kashmir, Chiefs and 
men from beyond our frontier, from Kuram, from the confines of 
Baluchistan, even from the wilds of Waziristan ; for their presence 
on this occasion I felt to be, not only a proof of their kindly feeling 
towards me personally, and of their approval of the measures for their 
safety and welfare that I had always advocated, but a very distinct sign 
of the much to be desired change that was taking place in the senti- 
ments of the border tribes towards us as a nation. 

Four addresses were presented to me, from the Sikh, Hindu, 
Mahomedan, and European communities of the Punjab, respectively, 
which I will venture to give in tho Appendix, as I feel sure that the 

* The works were .sto[)ped jifter I left India, but not, I was glad to think, 
before the redoubts had been finished, witli the connnunicath)n 3 thereto. The 
reasons given were that a cliange of jilans was necessary for economy’s sake, 
and that the construction of fortifications might induce the Natives to tliink 
we were doubtful of the continuance of our su})remacy. As regarded the 
first, I explained that the total outlay for works and annameiits was estimated 
at only £332,274 — considerably less than one half the cost of a British line- 
of-battle ship ; and as to the .second, I urged that an argument of this sort 
against frontier, defences would hardly bear examination ; tliat the possibility 
of external attack was freely discus-sed in every newspaiKjr ; that Russian 
movements and frontier difficulties were known and commented on in every 
bazaar ; that tho construction of fortifications in support of the Ruling Power 
had been an Oriental practice from time immemorial ; that our action in this 
respect was at least as likely to instil the idea that we meant to retain our 
eastern possessions at any cost, as to give an impression of weakness ; that 
the progressive re-organization and mobilization of our anny were well known 
to have reference to service beyond the frontier ; and that we had extended 
our confidence in this respect to Native Princes by encouraging them to train 
their own troops and fit tnem to take their place m line with ours. 
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spirit of loyalty which pervades them will be a revelation to many, and 
a source of satisfaction to all who are interested in the country to 
which we owe so much of our present greatness, and which I conceive 
to be the brightest jewel in England’s crown. 

It was a wonderful and moving scene upon which we looked from 
the platform of the Town Hall on this memorable occasion, made up 
as it was of such different elements, each race and creed easily recog- 
nizable from their different costumes and characteristics, but all united 
by the same kindly desire to do honour to their departing friend, or 
comrade, for there were a great number of old soldiers present. 

At each place that wo visited on our way to Calcutta there was the 
same display of kindly regret at our departure ; friends assembled to 
see us off at the railway* stations, bands played ‘ Auld lang syne,’ and 
hearty cheers speeded us on our way. 

In February we went to Ijiicknow for a few days, when the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh gave my wife and mo an entertainment on a very 
splendid scale in the Wingfield Park, and presented me with an 
address* and a sword of honour. 

On our return to Calcutta, just before we left for England, the Euro- 
pean community entertained me at a dinner, at which more than two 
hundred were present, presided over by Sir James Mackay, K.C.I.E., 
Chairman of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. Sir Janies was far 
too kind and eulogistic in speaking of my services, but for his appre- 
ciative allusion to my wife I could only feel deeply gratified and 
thankful. After dinner a reception was given to Lady Roberts and 
myself, at which the Viceroy and Lady Lansdowne and all the prin- 
cipal Native and European residents of Calcutta were assembled. An 
addressf was presented to me on this never-to be-forgotten occasion, 
in which, to my supreme satisfaction, the Native noblemen and gentle- 
men expressed their hearty approval of what had been done during my 
tenure of office as Commander-in-Chief to strengthen the defences of 
the frontier and render the army in India efficient, and declared that 
‘ we cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in possession of these 
protections against aggressions from without we believe all who dwell 
within the borders of the land will find their best guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and their children can possess to 
enable them to pass their lives in happiness and prosperity, and escape 
the misery and ruin which follow war and invasion.’ 

We travelled to Bombay vfd Jeypur and Jodhpur. At both places we 
were royally entertained by the Rulers of those states, and my staff 
and I were given excellent sport amongst the wild boar, which was 
much enjoyed by all, particularly by my son, wlio, having joined the 
King’s Royal Rifles at Rawal Pindi, was attached to me as A.D.C. 

t Ibid 


Given in the Appendix. 
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during my last six months in India, and had not before had an oppor- 
tunity of tasting the joys of pig-sticking. 

At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja Sir Pertap Sing gave us a signal 
proof that the ancient valour of the Bajputs had not deteriorated in the 
present day. I had wounded a fine boar, and on his making for some 
rocky ground, where I could hardly have followed him on horseback, I 
shouted to Sir Pertap to get between him and the rocks, and turn him 
in my direction. The Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he 
came face-to-face with the boar, his horse put his foot into a hole and 
fell ; the infuriated animal rushed on the fallen rider, and, before the 
latter could extricate himself, gave him a severe wound in the leg with 
his formidable tushes. On going to his assistance, I found Sir Pertap 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boar and holding the 
creature (who was upright on his hind-legs) at arms’ length by his 
mouth. The spear without the impetus given by the horse at full speed 
is not a very effective weapon against the tough hide of a boar’s back, 
and on realizing that mine did not make much impression, Pertap Sing, 
letting go his hold of the boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hind - legs, 
and turned him over on his back, crying : ‘ Maro, sahiby maro /’ 
(* Strike, sir, strike!’) which I instantly did, and killed him. Anyone 
who is able to realize the strength and weight of a wild boar will appre- 
ciate the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Pertap Sing in this perform- 
ance. Fortunately, my wife and daughter, who had been following the 
pig-stickers in a Hght cart, were close at hand, and wo were able to 
drive my friend home at once. The wound was found to be rather a 
bad one, but it did not prevent Sir Pertap from attending some tent- 
pegging and other amusements in the afternoon, though he had to be 
carried to the scene. 

A few months after my return to England the boar’s head arrived, 
set up, and with a silver plate attached to it, on which was an in- 
scription commemorating the adventure. 

At Ahmedabad, where the train stopped while we lunched, I was 
presented with an address by the President and members of tlio Muni- 
cipality, who, ‘ with loyal devotion to Her Imperial Majesty the Queen 
and Empress of India, to whose glorious reign we sincerely wish a 
continuance of brilliant prosperity,’ expressed their hope that Lady 
Roberts and I would have ‘a happy voyage home and enjoyment of 
perfect health and prosperity in future.’ 

The day before we left Bombay for England, the members of the 
Byculla Club gave me a parting dinner. It was with great difficulty I 
could get through my speech in response to the toast of my health on 
that occasion, for, pleased and grateful as I was at this last mark of 
friendship and approval from my countrymen, I could not help feeling 
inexpressibly sad and deeply depressed at the thought uppermost in my 
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mind, that the time had come to separate myself from India and my 
gallant comrades and friends, British and Native. 

In dwelling on the long list of farewell addresses and entertainments 
with which I was honoured on leaving India, I feel that I may be lay- 
ing myself open to the charge of egotism ; but in writing of one’s own 
experiences it is difficult to avoid being egotistical, and distasteful as it 
is to me to think that I may be considered so, I would rather that, than 
that those who treated me so kindly and generously should deem me 
unmindful or ungrateful. 

Thus ended forty-one years in India. No one can, I think, wonder 
that I left the country with heartfelt regret. The greater number of 
my most valued friendships had been formed there ; from almost every- 
one with whom I had been associated, whether European or Native, 
civilian or soldier, I had experienced unfailing kindness, sympathy, and 
support ; and to the discipline, bravery, and devotion to duty of the 
Army in India, nn peace and war, T felt that I owed whatever success it 
was my good fortune to achieve. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(Sec ■[>. 97.) 

The 9tli Native Infantry, to whicli Captain Donald Stewart belonged, was 
divided between Aligarh, Mainpnri, Bulandshalir, and Etawa, Stewart being 
with the Head-QuarUws of the regiment at Aligarh. 

The news from Meerut and Delhi had caused a certain amount of alarm 
amongst the residents at Aligarh, and arrangements had been made for 
sending away the ladies and children, but, owing to the confidence })laoed in 
the men of the 9th, none of them had left the station. Happen what might 
in other regiments, the odicers were certain that the 9th could never be faith- 
less to their salt ! The Native oflicors and men were profuse in their expres- 
sions of loyalty, and as a proof of their sincerity they arrested and disarmed 
several rebel sepoys, who were making for their homes in Oiidh and the 
adjoining districts. As a further ju’oof, they gave up the regimental pandit 
for eiideavonring to })crsnadc them to mutiny. He was tried hy a Court- 
Martial coin])osod of European and Native officers, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hanged. The sentence was carried out tliat same afternoon. It was 
intended that the regiment should witness the execution, but it did not leach 
the gaol in time ; the men were therefore marched back to their lines, and 
Stewart, in his capacity of Intei prider, was ordered to explain to them the 
pur})Ose for which tliey had been paraded. While he was speaking a man of 
his own company shouted out something. Stewart did not hear the words, 
and no one would repeat them. The parade was then dismissed, wlien the 
same man, tcaiing off his uniform, called upon his comrades not to serve a 
(lovermneut which had ha.nge<l a Brahmin. A general uproar ensued. The 
Commanding Officer ordered the few Sikhs in the regiment to seize the ring- 
leader ; they did so, hut not hping sup])ortcd by the rest they released liim. 
The Suhadar Major was then told to arrest the mutineer, out he took no 
notice whatever of the order. This Native officer had been upwards of forty 
yeai*s in the regiment and was entitled to Ids full pension. He had been a 
member of the Court-Martial which tried the pandit, and, thougli a 
Brahmin himself, had given his vote in favour of the jirisoner being hanged ; 
moreover he was a personal friend of all the oflicers. Stewart, who had been 
for many years Adjutant, knew him intimately, and believed implicitly in his 
loyalty. The man had constantly discussed the situation with Stewart and 
others, and had been mainly instrumental in disarming the sepoys who had 
passed through Aligarh ; and yet wlieii the hour of trial came he lailed as 
completely as the last- joined recruit. j i a. 

The British officers went amongst their men and tried to keep order, but 
the excitement rapidly spread ; some of the young soldiers began to load, and 
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the older ones warned tlie officers that it was time for them to be off. The 
sepoys then plundered the treasury, broke ojioii the gaol doors, released the 
prisoners, and inarched in a body towards Dellii.* 

Stewart, being tluis left without a regiment, attached himself to the 
magistrate of tlie district, and took command of a small body of volunteers 
sent from Agra liy tlie Lieutenant-Oovernor of the North-West Provinces, to 
aid the civil authorities in restoring order. Not caring for this work, and 
thinking he might be more usefully employed, Stewart made up his mind to 
find his way to I)elhi ; his idea was to try and get tlicre rid Meerut, but before 
deciding on the route, lie went to Agra, where lie had lieen invited by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. At the interview, Mr. Colvin advised Stewart to 
travel vid Muttra, as tlie safer of the two routes, and told him that 
despatches had been received Trom the Government in Calcutta for the 
Commander-in -Chief, then understood to be with the army before Delhi. At 
the same time the Lieutenant-Governor impressed upon ^^tewart that he was 
not giving him any order to go, and that if lie nnd<ntook to carry the 
despatches it must be a voluntary act on his jiart, entailing no responsibility 
on the Government of the North-West Provinces. 

Stewart accepted the duty, and took his leave of Mr. Colvin as the sun was 
setting on the 18th June, delighted at the chance of being able to join the 
army before Delhi. He reached Muttra, thirty-five miles distant, without 
mishap. The streets of this city w’crc crowded with men, all carrying arms 
of some sort ; they showed no signs of hostility, however, and even jiointed 
out to Stewart the house of which he was in search. The owner of this 
house, to whose care he had been commended by the Agra authorities, was a 
Brahmin holding an official position in the town. This Native gentleman 
behaved with civility, but dia not attempt to conceal his embarrassment at 
the. presence of a British officer, or his relief when Stewart announced his 
intention of resuming his journey an hour or so before daybreak. 

The Brahmin jirovidcd him with two soivars belonging to the Raja of 
Bhartpur with orders to accompany him as far as Kosi. They w’ere cut- 
throat-looking individuals, and Stewart felt rather inclined to dispnse with 
their services, but, thinking it unwise to show' any signs of distrust, he 
accepted them w'ith the best grace he could. 

After riding fifteen or sixteen miles, Stewart’s horse fell from exhaustion, 
on W’hich his so-called e.scort laughed uproariously, and galloped off, leaving 
our poor traveller to his own devices. 

Believing the horse could not recover, Stewart took off the saddle and 
bridle and tramped to the nearest village, w’here he hoped to be able to buy 
or hire an animal of some kind on wliich to continue his journey. No one, 
how'ever, would help him, and he w'as forced to seize a donkey wdiich he found 
grazing in a field hard by. Aliout sunset he reached Kosi, thirty-seven miles 
from Muttra. The tehsildarf receh'ed him coui teously, and gave him some 
bread and milk, but would not hear of his staying for the night. He told 
him that his appearance in the town was causing considerable excitement, and 
that he could not be responsible for his safety. Stewart was much exhausted 
after his hot ride, but as the teJisildar stood firm there W’as nothing for him to 
do but to continue hi.s journey, and he consented to start if ho were provided 
with a horse. The teJisildar promptly offered his own pony, and as soon as it 


• While the regiment was in the act of mutinying one of the sepoys left the 
l>arade-CTOund, and running round to all tlie civilians’ houses, told the occu- 
pants wdiat had happened, and warned them to make their escape. He asked 
for no reward, and was never seen again, 
t Native magistrate. 
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was dark Stewart sot out for the Jaipur camp. His progress dui'ing the ni<dit 
was slow, and it was not until eight o’clock the next morning that he reached 
his destination, where he was hospitably received l)y the Political Accent 
Major Eden, who introduced him to the Maharaja’s Wazir. This official at 
first promised to give Stewart a small escort as tar as Delln, but on various 
pretexts he put him off from day to day. At the end of a week Stewart saw 
that the Wazir either could not or would not give him an escort, mid thinkim' 
it useless to delay any longer, ho made up his mind to start without one. 

There were several refugees in the camp, and oiui of them, Mr. Ford, 
collector and magistrate of Gurgaon, offered to join Stewart in his venture. 

Stewart and his companion left the Jai])ur camp on the afternoon of the 
27th June, and reached Palwal soon after dark. Ford sent for the Jcotwal* 
who was one of his own district ofiicials, and asked liiin for food. Tins was 
produced, but the Icoiwal besought' the mhiha to move on witliout delay, 
telling them that their lives were in imminent danger, as there was a rebel 
regiment in the town, and he was <|nite unable to protect them. So they 
continued their journey, and, eseaning from one or two tlireatinn'd attacks l>y 
rolibers, reached Badshahpur in the morning. Hcoe tliey nested during the 
heat of the day, being kindly treated by the villagers, who were mostly 
Hindus. 

The travellers were now not far from Delhi, but could hardly proceed 
further without a miide, and the peojile of Badshahpur declined to provide 
one. They ploadea that they were men of peace, and could not possibly 
leave their village in such evil times. Suddenly a man from the crowd 
offered his services. His appearance was against him, and the villagers 
declared that he was a notorious cattle-lifter, who was strongly suspected of 
having set fire to the collector’s (Mr. Ford’s) office at Gurgaon, in order that 
the evidences of his offences might be destroyed. Not a -^dcasant compa<jnon 
de voyage, but there was nothing for it but to accept his offer. 

As soon as it was dark a start was made, and at daybreak on the 29th the 
minarets of Delhi rose out of the morning mist, while an occasional sliell 
might be seen bursting near tlie city. 

On reaching the Hansi road, the guide, by name Jumna Das, wlio, in spite 
of appearances, had proved true to his wonl, stopped and said lie could go no 
further. He would not take any reward tliat it w'as tlien in the power of 
Stewart or Ford to offer him, Init he expressed a hoj)e tliat, when the country 
became settled, the slight service he had performed would not be forgotten. 
They gratefully assured him on this point, and thanked him cordially, giving 
him at the same time a letter testifying to his valuable service. Stewart then 
went to the nearest village, and for a small reward found a man who under- 
took to conduct them safely to one of our piquets. 

One curious circumstance remarked by Stewart throughout the ride was 
that the peasants and villager, though not generally hostile to him, had 
evidently made up their minds that the British raj was at an end, and were 
Imsily engaged in rendering their villages defensible, to meet the troubles and 
disturbances which they considered would surely follow on the resumption of 
Native rule. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the pluck and enterprise displayed by Stew art 
during this most adventurous ride. It was a marvel that he ever reached 
Delhi. His coming there turned out to be the best tiling that ever ham)ened 
to him, for the qualities which prompted him to undertake and carried him 
through his dangerous journey, marked him as a man worthy ot advancement 
and likely to do well. 


City magistrate. 


36—2 
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APPENDIX II. 

(These two memoranda are referred to in the note on page 106.) 

Mcmormidum hy Lieutenmii McLeod Jnnes. 

‘1. Sir H. Lawrence joined at Lucknow about the end of March, 1857 
succeeding Mr. Coverley Jackson in the Chief Commissionership. 

‘ 2. On his arrival he found himself in the midst of troubles, of which the 
most important were these : 

I. A general agitation of the empire, from the discontent of the soldiery. 

II. A weak European force at Oudli, with all the military arrangements 

defective. 

III. Grievous discontent among several classes of the population of Oiidh, 
viz., the nobility of Lifcknow and the members and rchiiners of the 
Royal Family, the oHicial classes, the old soldiery and the entire 
country jwjmlation, noble and peasant^alike. 

‘3. This third was due to disobedience of, or departure from, the instruc- 
tions laid down by Government at the annexation, as very clearly shown in 
Lord Stanley’s letter of October 13, 1858. The promised pensions had either 
been entirely withheld or very sparingly doled out ; the old olheials W’ero 
entirely W’ithout employment ; three-quarters of the army the same ; while 
the country Barons haci, by forced interpretation of rules, been deprived of 
the mass of their esbites, which had been parcelled out among their followers, 
who, for clannish reasons, were more indignant at the spoliation and loss of 
power and place of their Chiefs than tiny were glad for their own individual 
acquisitions. 

‘4. The weakness of the European force could not be helped; it was 
deemed politic to show the country that tlie annexation did not require force. 

‘5. But the inelficiency of the military arrangements arose from mere 
want of skill, and was serious, under the threatening aspect of the political 
horizon. 

‘6. The discontent of the province, and the coming general storm, had 
already found vent in the brigandage of IHizl Ali, and the seditions of the 
Fyzabad Moulvie. 

‘ 7. And with all these Sir H. Lawrence had to grapple immediately on Ids 
arrival. 

‘ 8. But I may safely say that ten days saw the mass of them dis^ippear. 
The Fyzabad Moulvie had been seized and imprisoned. Fuzl Ali baa been 
surrounded and slain. The promised pensions had been paid, by Sir H. 
Lawrence’s peremptory orders, to the members and retainers of tlie Royal 
Family. A recognition liad been publislied of the fair riglits of the old Oudh 
officials to employment in preference to inmdgrants from our old provinces, 
and instructions had been issued for giving it elfeet. The disbanded soldiers 
of the Royal Army of Oudh were promised preference in enlistment in the 
local corj)s and the police, and a reorganization and increase to tlie latter, 
w'hich were almost immediately sanctioned, gave inshint ojjjjortunities for the 
fulfilment of the first instalment of these promises. While last, but not least, 
durbars w’ere held, in which Sir Heniy Lawrence w’as able to proclaim his 
views and i>olicy, by wliich the landholders should bo reinstated in the 
jX)S8e8sions which they held at the annexation, the basis on which the 
instructions had been originally issued, which had been hitherto practically 
ignored, but to which he pledged himself to give effect. 

‘ 9. To strengthen his military position, he placed Artillery with tho 
European Infantry ; he distributed his Irre^lar Cavalry ; he examined 
tlie i^ity, decided on taking possession of tho Muchee Bawn and garrisoning 
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It as a fort ; and summoned m Colonel Fisher and Captain George Hardinge ; 
and witli then, Brigadier Handscombo and Major Anderson, consulted £id 
arranged for future plans apmst the storms which he saw to be impending 
10 Much of this, and liis policy for remaining in Oudli, and the conduct 
of the delenco of Lucknow I know Irom recollections of what he oceasionallir 
lot drop to mo in his confidential conversations while inspecting the Mueiiea 
Hawn, He told 1110 that nearly the whole army would go; that he did not 
think tlie Sikhs would go ; tliat in every regiment there were men that with 
proper maiiagenient, would remain entirely on our side ; and that, therefore 
he meant to segregate from the rest of the troops the Sikhs and selected men’ 
and to do his best to keep them faithful allies when the rest should • that’ 
if Cawnporo should hold out, we would not be attacked ; but that iHt shonlci 
fall, we would be invested, and more or less closely besieged ; tliat no troops 
could come to our relief before the middle of August ; that the besie(»ing 
forces would, he thought, be coiiHiied to the sepovs, for the people of'^the 
country had always liked our European officers, whom they had frequently 
had to bless for tlic safety of their lives and the honour of their families ; and 
the wliolo Hindu population had a lively recollection of our friendly line of 
conduct in the late quarrel with the Mussulmans regarding the Huiinooman 
Gurhcc ; that to hold out where we were was necessary, for the slightest 
appearance of yielding, or of not showing a bold front, would result in 
annihilation ; that to hold out we must get j)ro visions ; that to get pro- 
visions and prepare for an cll}ci(*ut dehmee we must keep open our communica- 
tion with the country, and keep the city quiet ; that to the former end the 
retention of the cantonment was necessary, and of the Muchee Hawn to the 
latter, while the site of the permanent defences, in case of the need of concen- 
tration, should be the Rcshhuicy. 

‘11. All this I know, as before said, from Sir Henry Lawrence’s own 
casual and hurried remarks to mo. Whether they are offi(;ially recorded 
anywhere I do not know ; but they must have been written in letters to 
various persons, and repeated to otliers of his suborfUiiatcs at Lucknow. I 
mention these inattei's tlius early, as although the facts on which tliey bear 
did not immediately occur, still, Sir Henry Lawrence had ])reseienee of them, 
and had decided on his line of policy. 

‘ 12. I understand, further, out not on authentic gi ouiids, that Sir Henry 
wrote at a very early stage to Sir 11. Wheeler, urging liim to construct 
entreuchiiieiits at the magazine at (>awin)ore, and to ensure his command 
of the boats, whatever might happen ; tliat he wrote early to the Government, 
entreating tliem to divert one of the Kurojieau regiments in the course of relief, 
and divide it between Cawiipore and Allahabad ; and that subseiiiiently he 
urged on Government to omploy the troops of the Persian expedition in 
Bengal, and to stop the Chinese force for the same end, and to subsidize 
some of the Nepal trooj)S for the protection of our older })rovinccs east oi 
Oudh. 

‘ 13. To revert to the narrative, the measures already nieiitioiied so entirely 
pacified the province, that, in spite of the jirevious (fiscontent, the previous 
troubles, the proverbial turbulence of its inhabitants, and the iuereasing 
agitation tliroughout the empire, there was no dilliculty experienced in 
collecting the revenue by the eloso of April. And tlie subsequent <lis- 
turbances were, as will be shown, entirely due to the soldiery, and, till 
long after Sir Henry’s death, jiarticipateif in only by them, by the mty 
ruffians, and by a few of the Mussulman famili^'s <»1 tlu( eouiitry popuhition. 
The mass of the eity ])eoi)le and the entire Hindu population he d aloot, and 
would have nothing to say to the outbreak ; and, with one single exception, 
every Talookdar to whom the chance offered itselt aided, more or less 
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actively, in the protection of European fugitives. This phase in the 
character of the disturbances in Oudh is not generally known ; but it is 
nevertheless true, and is due enijihatically and solely, under Divine Provi- 
dence, to the benignant personal character and the jx)pular policy of Sir 
Henry LawTence. 

*14. The 1st of May saw our disturbances commence with the mutiny 
of the 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry. This, its suppression, and the durbar 
in which he distributed rewards and delivered a speeeh on the aspect of 
affairs, have been fully described elsewhere, and need not be I’epeated bv me. 

* 15. The durbar Avas held on the twelfth. I am not aware whether he had 
any intelligence at that time of the Meerut outbreak. The telegrams, when 
they did arrive, were vague ; but he iiiduhitably kept on his guard imme- 
diately on receiving them. The Cavalry were piqueted belAveen the canton- 
ments and the Residency, and the Infantry and Artillery were kept prepared 
for movement. His plans were evidently already decided ; but they were to 
be effected simultaneously and not successively, and the movements of the 
Europeans wore somewhat dependent on the arrangements of the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department. It was not until the sixteenth that the tents 
required for the 32nd were ready ; and the morning of the 17th May saw an 
entirely new and effective disposition of the troops. Half the Euroneans 
Avere at the Residency, commanding the Iron Bridge ; half, with the Artillery, 
were at the south end of the cantonments ; the bridge of boats Avas moved and 
under control, while the Muchee BaAvn, not yet sulliciently cleansed from its 
old conglomeration of fd th, Avas gamsoned l)y a selected body of Native 
troops. The Avhole of these disi)ositions could not liave been effected at an 
earlier date, and Sir Henry would not do them piecemeal or successively. 
Simultaneous, they Avere effective, and tended to ])aralyze any seditious nlots 
that may have been hatching. Successive and piecemeal, they would nave 
incited the sejwys to mutiny and the turbulent to insurrection.* 

Meirwraiuhmy \Uh May, imerted in Sir Henry s men hand in his ledger booh. 

‘Time is everything just noAv. Time, firmness, promjdness, conciliation, 
and pmdence ; every officer, each individual European, high and low, may at 
this crisis prove most useful, or even dangerous. A linn and cheerful as})ect 
must be maintained — there must be no bustle, no aj)pearance of alann, still 
less of panic; but, at the same time, there must be the utmost Avatchfulness 
and promptness ; everywhere the first germ of insurrection must be put down 
instantly. Ten men may in an liour quell a row Avliich, after a day’s delay, 
may take Aveeks to put aown. I wish this j>oiut to he avcU understood. In 
preserving internal tranquillity, the Chiefs and people of siibslunce may bo 
most usefully employed at this juncture ; many of them have as nmcli to 
lose as we have. Their property, at least, is at stake. Many of them have 
armed retainers — .some few are good shots and liave double-barrelled guns. 
For instance fnanie illegible], can hit a bottle at 100 yards. He is Avith the 
ordinaiy soldiers. I AAant a <lozen such men, European or Native, to arm 
their own i)eople and to make thannahs of their oavii houses, or some near 
position, and preserve tranquillity Avithin a circuit around them.’ 
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APPENDIX III. 

(Referred to at p. 351.) 

The column was composed as .follows : 

F Battery, A Brigade, R.H.A., commanded by Colonel W. 

Sterling... 

One squadron 10th Hussars, commanded by Major Bulkeley 
G Battery, 3rd Brigade, R. A. , commanded by Major Sydney 
Parry ... 

2nd Battalion 8th Foot, commanded by Colonel Barry Drew 
Wing 72nd Highlanders, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Brownlow 

Total British troops ... ... 1,345 9 

12th Bengal Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Hugh Gough, 

V.C .1 ... 337 

No. 1 Movin tain Battery, connnand(sl by Captain Kelso ... 136 4 

7th Com jmny Bengal Sappers and Miners ... ... 113 

2nd (Punjab Frontier Fonn*) lulantry, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tyndall ... ... ... ... 647 

5th (Punjab Frontier Force) Infantry, commanded by Major 


McQueen ... ... ... ... ... 502 

5th (Punjab Frontier Foi'ce) Ourklias, commanded by Major 

Fitz-Hugh ... ... ... ... ... 438 

21at Punjab Infantry, commanded by Major Collis ... 496 

23rd Pioneers, commanded by Colonei Currie ... ... 650 

29th Punjab Infantry, commanded by Colonel J. J. Gordon 671 


Total Nutive.s ... ... 3,990 4 

Grand total ... ... ... 5,335 13 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ale.xunder Linds ay commanded the Artillery, Colonel 
iEneas Perkins vva.s Coiiinianding Royal Engineer. Colonel Hugh Gough com- 
manded the Cavalry, Bi’igadicr-Gcnorals Cobbe(l7th Foot) and Thelwall (21st 
Punjab Infantry) the two Infantry Vnigade.s. Major W. Galbraith (85th Foot) 
W'as Assistant-Adjutant-General ; Major H. Collett, Assistant, and Capttiiiis 
‘ Dick * Kennedy and F. Cari'. Deputy- Assistant-Quarterinasters-General. 
Captains G, do C. Morton and A. Scott, V.C. , Brigade-Majors. Captain A. 
Badcock, Chief Commissariat officer; Ca])tain J. Cohiuhoiin, R.A., Com- 
missary of Ordnance ; Major Moriarty, Cai)tain Goad, and Litm tenant F. 
Maisey, Trans[>ort officer.^ ; Captain A. Wynne (51st Foot\ Superintendent 0 
Field Telegi’at)hs ; Captain R. Woodthorpe, R.E. , 8iij)crii Uaideiit of Surveys; 
Deputy-Surgeon -General F. Allen, Principal Medical officer; Rev. J. W, 
Adams, Chaplain. 


Men, Qtens. 

135 6 

102 

83 3 

620 

405 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(Referred to at p. 391.) 

Translalion of a letter from Majoii-Geneual Sir Frederick Roberts 
to llis Hujliiiess the Amir of Kabul. 

Alikhel, 18///. September, 1879. 

(After the usual compliuients.) Your Highness’s letter of the 28th Rania/an, 
with the enclosures from Herat and Turkestan, reached me last night. I have 
acquainted myself with the contents. I am glad to lind your Highness is in 
good health, but sorry to hcai of the imfortunatc disturbances in your High- 
ness’s dominions. Your Highness’s letter, in original, has been sent with 
enclosures to His Excellency the Viceroy. I have already informed your 
Highness of the wishes of llis Excellency the Viceroy, and the reasons for 
the movements of the British troops, and I have requested your Highness to 
send a confidential representative to my camp, I am awaiting a rc[)ly to that 
letter, and the arrival of your Highness’s confidential representative. 

In the meantime I have sent a Proclamation to the tribes, and letters to 
some of the Logar malikR, your Highness’s subjects, to assure those not con- 
cerned in the hateful niassiicre, and asking them for assistance in carriage and 
supplies on payment. As it appeals to me projier I should inform your Higli- 
ncss of what I have done, I enclose copies of the Proclamation to the tribes 
and of my letter to the Logar maliks, and hope that your Highness may also 
issue necessary orders for the furtlierance of our iilans. Rest assured of tho 
support of the Government of India. 


A P P 1^1 N D I X V . 

(Referred to at j). 391.) 

Notes of an interview between General Sir Freuerick Robert.s and the 
Amir’s Aoents, Mustaufi Habiblu.la Khan and Wazir Shah 
Mahomed Khan. Dated Alikhel, 23r(/ September, 1879. 

Afi’ER compliments. General Roberts intimated to the Agents that at their 
desire he had granted them a .second interview. He now recpiested them to 
be good enough to speak freely all that they wished him to know. 

The Mustaufi then spoke in the following sense : The interests of England 
and Afghanistan are the .same, and the Amir and his officials are deeply 
grieved at the late occurrences in Kaliul. Moreover, the Amir is anxious to 
do whatever the British Government wishes, and most desirous that the 
dignity of the British Government should be maintained liy any means which 
may seem j»roper to the Viceroy. But His Highness cannot conceal from 
himself that the mutinous troo])8 and his peojile in general, ryots as well as 
soldiers, are in fear of an indiscriminate revenge, which will fall alike upon 
innocent and guilty. He ho]>es, therefore, that measures will bo taken to 
guard against the jiossibility of a general rising consequent on fear. 

The Mustaufi was here reminded of tlic tenor of General Roberts’s Proclama- 
tion on 1.5th Seiitember. He answered that the peo|>lo w<‘j*e too ignorant 
to be acted upon by a Proclamation, and then went on as follows : 

Of course, it is pos.sible that no such combination may take place. The 
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and Kivotl«Briii3h Govern, .,«nt nil tl,o infoimotVoS in hGToor gn'th; 

whole 1,18 ^vicj as an earnest friend, is that the advance of a British force 
on Kabul should be delayed or a short time CPanjroz’]. In the intc^ial 
he will endeavour to disa. m the Regular trooiis, raise new levies, and bTtho 
aidol the latter, luimsh all conoevned in the late ahominahlo outrage/ His 
Idea IS to get nd of Slier All’s soldiery-always a source of dangcr-and keep 
only 15,000 men for t ho future It would be very desirable” to delay the 
advance until he could establish his power. The Amir docs not mein to 
mply that any Afghan army, were it 50,000 strong, could resist the British 
The mutinous trooiis have neither organization nor leadere. But the inutiuous 
troops are ot all tril>cs ; and if the British army destroys them, as it would 
^ j resistance, the whole country may combine against 

the British and the Amir. It is for this reason that he advises delay and 
that the putiishment of the guilty be left to him. The Viceroy may rest 
assured that ho will show no mercy. He will make an example wliioh will bo 
conspicuous in the eyes of the worhl as the sun at noonday. Already everyone 
in Kabul regards the Amir as an inlidel, hccanse of tlie way in which he and 
his have thrown in their lot with tlie British riovenuiicnt. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, however, things might go right if 
the mutinous troops ivould keep together and attempt a stand. "But the Amir 
fears tliey will not do so. They are more likely to ,s(;altor hero and there, and 
raise the country. In that case there will be Cvonstant attacks on the com- 
munications of the force, and the gathering of supplies will be diflicult. 
They would come chiclly Irom the direction of Ghazni, ]>iirtly also from Logar. 
If the tribes rise it would lio haixl to collect them. Only one month remains 
before the setting in of winter. Of course, it is impossible to say ivhat may 
happen. There may bo no opposition, and the Amir is in any case ready to 
do what the British Goyernment desires. But ho feels it is his duty to 
express his strong opinion that the present season is unsuited for a fonvard 
movement. 


General Roberts replied tliaton hclndf of tlicVieeroy liotliankod the Amir 
for his kind advice, which he was conlident was the advitie of a friend. He 
said the matter was important, and required careful consideration, and asked 
whctlier tlie Agents had anything more to bring forward. 

The Mustaufi thou sjioke as follows : The Amir’s advice to delay tlie 
advance is that of a siucore friend, and it is the best he can give. But if the 
British Army is to march on Kabul, there is one thing more which I am 
desired to say : let it march in such strength as to crush all hopes of mischief, 
and put down all rebellion throughout the country. You cannot wait for 
reiiiforccmcnts. If you come, you must come in full strength — in suflicieiit 
strength to jmt down all ojiposition. There may be no opposition, but you 
cannot count on this. 

General Udbeuts replied: The Amir’s advice is of great importance, a,nd 
must ho earefully consiaerod. AVlien His Highne.ss first wrote, announcing 
the outlireak at Kabul and asking for lielp, the first desire of the Viceroy was 
to send British forces without delay. I was ordered to Ivurani at once to lead 
tile force here. Sinmltaneously the Kandahar force was ordered by telegram 
to return to Kandahar, which it was then leaving, and to advmiee towards 
Kelat'i'Gliilzai, and iiiatructions were issued to collect a third force at 
Peshawar ; all this was to help the Aiiiir. The Viceroy from tlie first con- 
templated tho possibility of such a general rising as the Amir now fears, and 
the several armies w'ere, therefore, by His KxceUency s ordci’, made up to such 
strength that all Afglianistaii combined could not stand against tlicm lor a 
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moment. The Kandahar troops were ready in a very short time, and are now 
bevond Kandahar, on the road to Kabul.* The Peshawar force was rapidly 
collected and pushed on ; and the Amir may rest assured that the British 
army is advancing in ample strength. I will think over the Amir’s advice, 
nevertheless, for it is important. But His Highness must remember that the 
late occurrences at Kabul do not affect .only the English officers and the fifty 
or sixty men who were treacherously killed — the honour of the Englisn 
Government is concerned ; and so long as the bodies of these officers and men 
remain unburied or uncared for in Kabul, I do not believe the English people 
will ever be satisfied. They will require the advance of a British force, and 
the adequate punishment of the crime. Still, the Amir’s advice, which I am 
convinced is that of a friend, must be carefully considered, and I will think 
over it and give an answer later. 

The Mustaufi then said : We quite understand what has been said 
about the strength of the British aimy. Doubtless it is sufficient, and all 
Afghanistan could not stand against it. But the Amir asked us to mention, 
what I have hitherto forgotten, that there are in Turkestan 24 regiments of 
Infantry, 6 of Cavalry, and 56 guns. These troops were the first to show a 
disaffected spirit at Mazar-i-Sharif ; and putting aside external enemies, there 
are Abdur Rahman and the sons of Azim Khan waiting their chance. Herat 
again is doubtful ; when the troops there hear what has occurred at Kabul, 
there is no saying what they may do. If Abdur Rahman ingratiates himself 
with these people, Herat and Turkestan will be permanently severed from the 
Afghan dominions. This is another reason why the advance of the British 
force should be delayed, in order that the Amir may have time to gain over 
the Herat and Turkestan troops. 

General Roberts replied : All these reasons will have full consideration. 
The Viceroy’s first order was to push on at once to hel|> the Amir ; but I am 
sure His Highness’s advice is friendly, and that in any case he will do his 
utmost to co-operate with the Britisn Government. Therefore every con- 
sideration will be given to what His Highness has desired you to say. 

The Mustaufi; The Viceroy may be sure the Amir will do what he pleases. 

The Wazir ; When the Amir learnt from General Roberts’s letter that the 
Viceroy had given General Roberts power to deal with the whole matter, he 
was very pleased, knowing General Roberts’s character as a soldier and his 
kindness of heart. 

General Roberts replied that he would carefully consider the proposjils 
brought forward, and dve an answer later on. Meanwhile, he must request 
the Agents to stay a day or two in camp until he should have thoroughly 
w’eighed the Amir’s advice, which was of the utmost importance to both the 
British and Afghan Governments. 

The interview then came to an end. 

(Signed) H. M. DURAND, 

Political Secretary to General Roberts, K.C.B., V.C., 
Commanding Kabul f'ield Force. 


The Agents here seemed surprised and anxious. — H. M. D. 
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From Lieutenant-General Sir F. Roberts, K.C.B., V.C. Commandhw 
Kabul Field Force, to A. C. Lyall, Esq., C.B., Secretary to the G overt 
ment of hvdia. Foreign DepnrtmeM. 

Kabul, 22iul Kovember, 1879. 

1. I HAVE the honour to submit a brief account of an intervieAv which 
took place between the Amir Yakub Khan and myself on the 22nd October. 
The interview was a private and informal one ; but recent events have lent 
some interest to what passed on the occasion, and I have, therefore, thought 
it desirable that a report should be prepared for the information of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

2. After some conversation ujK)n matters of no special importance, the Amir 
introduced his father’s name, and thus gave me tlic opportunity I had often 
wished to have of leading him on to speak naturally and unconstrainedly 
about Slier Ali Khan’s feelings and policy during the last ten years. I was 
most careful to avoid any expression of my own views upon the subject in 
order that I might, if possible, obtain from the Amir a perfectly spontaneous 
and truthful account of the circumstances which led, in his opinion, to Sher 
Ali’s estrangement from ourselves and rapprocheiiunt to Russia. In this I 
think 1 succeeded. Yakub Kliaii spoke readily and freely of all that had 
passed, and needed no question or suggestion from me to declare his conviction 
regarding the cause of his father’s unfriendly attitude towards us during the 
past few years. 

3. The substance of the Amir’s statement was as follows : 

‘ In 1869 my father was fully prepared to throw in his lot with you. He 
had suffered many reverses before making himself secure on the throne of 
Afghanistan ; and he had come to the conclusion that his best chance of hold- 
ing what ho had won lay in an alliance with the British Government. He 
did not receive from Lord Mayo as large a sui)[)ly of arms and ammunition as 
he had hoj>ed, but, nevertheless, he returned to Kabul fairly satisfied, and so 
he remained until the visit of Saiyad Nur Muhammud to India in 1873. 
This visit brought matters to a head. The diaries received from Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed during his stay in India, and the report which he brought back on 
his return, convinced my father that he could no longer hope to obtain from 
the British Government all the aid that he wanted ; and from that time he 
began to turn his attention to the thoughts of a Russian alliance. You know 
how this ended. 

‘ Wheh my father received from the Government of India the letter inform- 
ing him that a British Mission was about to proceed to Kabul, ho read it out 
in durbar. The members of the Russian Embassy were present. A^ter the 
reading was finished, Colonel StolietofF rose, saluted the Amir and asked per- 
mission to leave Kabul. If permitted, he w'ould, he said, travel without 
delay to Tashkent, and report the state of affairs to General Kauffmann, who 
would inform the Czar, and thus bring pressure to bear on England. He 
promised to return in six weeks or two months, and urged the Amir to do 
everything in his power meanwhile to prevent the British Mission from 
reaching Kabul. , 

‘ Colonel Stolietoff never returned to Kabul. He lost no Juno m r^ching 
Tashkent, where he remained for a few wrecks, and ho then started for Russia. 

‘ The Afghan official, Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, generally known as 
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the “ Dabir-ul-Miilk,” who liad travelled with Colonel Stolietotf from the 
Oxus to Kabul, accompanied him on his return journev to Taslikent. Hero 
the Mirza was detained under pretence that orders would shortly bo received 
from the Enmeror, until the news of my father’s flight from Kabul reached 
General Kaumnann. He was then j)enuitted to leave. Two Aides-dc-Camp 
were sent with him, one a European, the other a Native of Bokhara. 

‘My father was strongly urged by General Kauffmaiin not to leave Kabul. 
At the same time the members of the Embassy were ordered to return to 
Tashkent, the Doctor being permitted to remain with my father if his services 
W’ere required. 

‘Throughout, the Russian Embassy was treated with great honour,’ and at 
all stations between Mazar-i-Shariff and Kalml, orders were given for the 
troops to turn out, and for a salute to be fired on their arrival and departure.’ 

4. I cannot, of course, vouch for the exact words used by Yakub Khan, but 
I am confident that the foregoing paragraph, which is written from notes 
taken at the time, contains a substantially accurate record of the conversjition. 

5. It would be superfluous for me to aavaiice any proof of the fact that for 
one reason or another. Slier Ali did during the latter part of his reign fall 
away from us and incline towards an alliance with Russia. But I think the 
closeness of the connection between Russia and Kabul, and the extent of the 
Amir’s hostility towards ourselves, has not hitherto been fully recognized. 
Yakub Khan’s statements throw some light upon this question, and they are 
confirmed by various circumstances which have lately come to my knowledge. 
The prevalence of Russian coin and wares in Kabul, and the extensive military 
prefjarations made by Sher Ali of late y«*ar8, ap})ear to me to afford an in- 
stnictive comment upon Yakub Khan’s assertions. Our recent rupture with 
Sher Ali has, in fact, been the means of unmusking and checking a very 
serious conspiracy against the iieace and security of our Indian Empire. 

6. The magnitude of Sher Ali’s military preparations is, in jny o])inion, a 
fact of peculiar significance. I have already touched uj»on this point in a 
former letter, but 1 shall jierhaps be excused for noticing it again. Before tlni 
outbreak of hostilities last year the Amir had raised and e<pn]>ped with arms 
of precision 68 regiments of Infantry and 16 of Cavalry. The Afghan 
Artillery amounted to nearly 300 guns. Numbers of skilled artizans were 
constantly employed in the manufacture of rifled cannon and breach-loading 
small arms. More than a million ])ound3 of j>owd(‘r, and I believe several 
million rounds of home-made Bnider ammunition, were in the Bala Hi.ssar at 
the time of the late explosion. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles 
of military equipment were stored in ])roportionate qnantitier. Finally, Sher 
Ali had expended upon the constmetion of the Slierpur cantonments an 
astonishing amount of labour and money. The extent and cost of this work 
may be judged of from the fact that the whole of the troops under my com- 
mand will find cover duiiiig the winter witliiii the cautomneiit, and the bulk 
of them in the main line of rampart itself, which extends to a length of nearly 
two miles under the southern and western slopes of the Bimaru hills. Sher 
Ali’s original design was apparently to carry the wall entirely round the hills, 
a distance of nearly five miles, and the foundations w^ere already laid for a 
considerable j)ortion of this length. All these military preparations were 
quite unnecessary exce]>t as a ju'ovision for contemplated hostilities with our- 
selves, and it is difficult to undersbvnd how their entire, cost could have been 
met from the Afghan treasury, the gro.s.s revenue of the country amounting 
only to alx)ut eighty lakijs of rupees j>er annum. 

7. I have refened to the x)revalenco of Russian coin and war(?8 in Kabul as 
evidence of the growing connexion between Russia and Afghanistan. I am 
unable to find i)roof that the Czar’s coin was introduced in any other way 
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than by the usual channels of tr^e. it is quite possible that the bulk of it 
U not the whole, came in gradually by this means, the accumulation of 
oreign gold m imrticular being considerable in this country, where 1 ttlcy,! 
.8 coiiiea. Nevci-thclcss it seems to me a curious fact tlmt the amount of 
Russian money m cii-culation should lie so large. No less than 13 000 gold 
pieces were found among the Amir’s treasure alone ; similar coins are exceed- 
ingl; common in the city bazaar ; imd groat numbers of them are known to 

T “wse English goods of all kinds are 

plentiful hero— that is inevitable, particularly with a considerable body of 
Hindu merchants settled in the city, but Rus-sian goods also abound Glass 
crockery, silks, tea, and many other things which would seem to be far more 
easily procurable from India than from Russian territory, are to be found in 
great quantities. A habit, too, seems to liavo been growing up ainomr tlie 
Sirdars and others of wearing uniforms of Kus.sian cut, Russian buUons 
Russian boots, and the like. Russian goods and Russian ways seem in faet^ 
to have become the fashion in Afghanistan. ’ ’ 


APPENDIX VII, 
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Tmnulatiom of letters from Geneiial- Adjutant Vox Kauffmann, Governor- 
General of T'urkestaii^ to the address of the AMfR of Afghanistan, 
received on \Qth Sludnm, 129.'>, throiujh General vSi'olietoff, ^Ih 
Awjtust, 1878. 

Be it known to you that in those days the relations between the British 
Government and ours with regard to your kiitgdom reopiiro deep consideration. 
As I am unable to coinmunii'ate my ojiinioii verbally to you, I have deputed 
my agent, Major-General Stolietoif. This gentleman is a near friend of mine, 
and performed excellent services in the Russo-Turkish war, by which he 
earned favour of the Emperor. Tlie Ein})eror has always had a regard for 
him. He will inform you of all that is hidden in my mind. I hope you will 
pay great attention to wdiat lie says, and believe him as you would myself, 
and, after due coTisideration, you will give him your rejdy. Meanwhile, he it 
known to you that your union and friendship with the Russian Government 
will lie beneficial to tlio latter, and still more so to yon. The advantages of a 
close alliance with the Russian Government will be |)ermaiieiitly evident. 

This friendly letter is written by the Governor-General of Tuikestaii and 
'(djutaiit-General to the Emiieror, Von Kauffmann, Tashkent, Jamadial 
\ir, 1295 ( = June, 1878). 


To the Amir of the whole of Afjhanisian., Suer Alt Khan. 

liriGsirGov^d'^^'^Giits.) Be it known to you that our relations with the 
denoies. As great importance to Afghanistan and its depen- 

Geiierai Stolicto^”^ unable to see you, I have dejmteu my trustworthy (official) 
tlie late Russo-Tu General is an old friend of mine, and during 

braverv He lias* favour of the Emperor by his spirit and 

Dorsoii will eon m in '^ell known to tlie Emperor. This tmstworthy 

attontioV to ^ ^ to "'hat ho thinks best. I hope you will pay 

they were my own • andT®» repose ^ much confidence m liis words as li 

^ ^ you will give your answer in this matter through 
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him. In the meantime, ho it known to you that if a friendly treaty will be 
of benefit to us, it will be of far greater benefit to yourself. 

General Stolietoff sent the folloioing letter, on his return to Tashkent froni 
Kabul, to the address of the Foreign Minister, Wazir Shah Mahomed 
Khan, dated 23rrf of the holy month of Ramazan, 1295 ( = 21s^ September, 
1878). 

Thank God, I reached Tashkent safely, and at an auspicious moment paid 
my respects to the Viceroy (Yaroni Padishah means ‘ half king ’). I am trying 
day and night to gain our objects, and hope I shall be successful. I am 
starting to see the Emperor to-day, in order to inform His Majesty personally 
of our affaii-s. If God pleases, everything that is necessary will be done and 
affirmed. I hope that those who want to enter the gate of Kabul from the east 
will see that the door is closed ; then, please God, they will tremble, I hope you 
will give my resjiects to His Highness the Amir. May God make his life long 
and increase his wealth ! May you remain in good health, and know that the 
protection of God will arrange our affairs ! 

(Signed) General Stolietoff. 

From General Kakffmann to the Amir, dated Tashkent, Sth Zekada, 
1295 ( = 22?r/ October, 1878). 

(After compliments.) Be it known to you that your letter, dated 12th 
Shawal, reached me at Ttvshkent on the 16th October, i.e., 3rd Zekada, and 
I undei'stood its contents. I have telegraphed an abstract of your letter to the 
address of the Emperor, and have sent the letter itself, as also that addressed 
to General Stolietoff, by post to Livadia, where the Emperor now is. I am 
informed on good authority that the English want to come to terms with you ; 
and, as a friend, I advise you to make peace with them if they offer it. 


From General Stolietoff to Wazir Shah Mahomed Khan, dated 
Wi October, 1878. 

First of all, I hope you will be kind enough to give my respects to the 
Amir. May God make his life long and increase his wealth ! I shall always 
remember his royal hospitality. I am busy day and night in his affairs, and, 
thank God, my laboui’s have not been without result. The great Emperor is 
a tnie friend of the Amir’s and of Afghanistan, and His Majesty will do what- 
ever he may think necessary. Of course, you have not forgotten what I told 
you, that the affairs of kingdoms are like a country which has many mountains, 
valleys, and rivers. One who sits on a high mountain can see things well. 
By the power and order of God, there is no empire equal to that of our great 
Emperor. May God make his life long ! Therefore, whatever our Govern- 
ment advises you, you should give ear to it. I tell you the tnith that O’ " 
Government is wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove. There are vof ^ 
things which you cannot understand, but our Government understand 
well. It often happens that a thing which is unpleasant at first is 
as a blessing afterwards. Now, my kind friend, I infonn you that ^ 

of your famous religion wants to make peace with you througl*^ 

(Sultan) of Turkey. Therefore you should look to your brothf^^’® r I nf 
the other side of the river. If God stirs them up, and giv 
fight into their hands, then go on, in the name of God (Bi 
you should be as a serpent ; make peace openly, and in sec^^®^ ^t ^^^‘11 be well* 


and when God reveals His order to you, declare youp -- .. i 

when the Envoy of your enemy wants to enter the C' ^ tViA 
able emissary, possessing the tongue of a serpent aoceit, to 
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cneniy’s country, so that he may with sweet words perplex the enemy’s mind, 
and induce him to give up the intention of fighting with you ^ 

My kind friend I entnist you to the protection of God. ’May God be the 
protector of the Amirs kingdom, and may trembling fall upon the limbs of 
your enemies ! Amen. 

Write to mo soon and send the letter to the capital. Please write in 
Arabic characters, so that I may be able to read your letter. 


Fro7n Geneiial Katjffmann to tJie Amhi of Afoiianista^t, dated ZOth 
Zekada { = November, 1878). 

(After compliments.) I was much pleased to receive your letter, dated 
24th Zekada, 1295 ( = 18th November, 1878), and to hear of your good health 
I have also received a copy of the letter which you sent to the Governor- 
Geueral May God he pleased with you. The British Ministers have given a 
pledge to our Ambassador in London that they will not interfere with the 
indcpeudence of Afghanistan. I am directed by His Majesty the Emperor to 
eonmumicato this news to you, and then, after forming friendship, to go to 
His Majesty. I intend to go to the Russian capital after I have arranged tlie 
aliairs of this country (Turkestan). As I do not consider it advisable to keep 
your trusted officials, whom you arc in want of, lierc any more, I send 
Mahomed Hassaii Khan, Kamuah (Deimty-Govenior), and Gholaiu Haidar 
Khan, with two officers, back to you. I liope you will consider me a well- 
wisher of your kingdom, and write to mo now and then. I have given 
instructions that, until niy return, every letter of yours which they receive at 
Turkestan should be forwarded to the capital. Your good fortune is a cause 
of happiness to me, and if any troubles come upon you, I also shall be grieved. 
Some presents have been sent by me through Mirza Mahomed Hassan, 
Kamuah ; i)erlia]>s they may be accepted. 


Trarislation of a letter from Geneiial Kauffmann to General Vozgonoff, 
dated Zel Htjja, 1295 { = December^ 1878). 

Tlic Amir knows perfectly well that it is im}X)3sible for me to assist him 
witli troops in winter. Therefore it is necessary that war should not be coni- 
iiienced at this unseasonable time. If the English, in spite of the Amir’s 
exertions to avoid the war, commence it, you must then take leave of tlie 
Amir and start for Tashkent, because your j)resoncc in Afglianistan in winter 
is useless. Moreover, at such a juncture as the commencement of war in 
Afghanistan, you ouglit to come here and exjdaiii the whole thing to me, so 
that I may communicate it to the Emperor. This will be of great benefit to 
Afghanistan and to Russia. 


From General Kauffmann to the Amir of Afghanistan, dated 2Uh 
December, 1878 {Ficssiau, IZth Mnliarram, 1296). 

Your letter, dated 27th Zel Hijja (= 20th November), 1878, lias reached me. 
I was pleased to hear tidings of your good health. The Emperor has caused 
the British Government to agree to the coiitiimaiice of Afghan independence. 
The English Ministei-s have promised this. I earnestly request you not to 
leave your kingdom. As far as possible, consider your own interests, and do 
not lose your independence. For tlie present come to terms with the British 
Government. If you do not want to go back to Kabul for this purpose, you 
can write to your son, Mahomed Yakub Khan, to make peace with the English 
as you may direct him. Do not leave the soil of Afghanistan at this time, 
because it will be of benefit to you. My words are not without truth, because 
your arrival in Russian territory will make things worse. 
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From General Kauffmann to the Amir of Afghanistan, received at Mazir- 
i- Sharif mi the 11 th January^ 1879. 

I have received your friendly letter, dated 13th Zel Hijja ( = 8th December, 
1878). In that letter you asked me to send you as many troops as could be 
got ready. I have written to you a letter to the effect that the Emperor, on 
account of your troubles, had communicated with the British Government, 
and that the Russian Ambassador at London had obtained a promise from the 
British Ministers to the eflect that they would not injure the independence ol 
Afghanistan. Perhaps you sent your letter before you got mine. Now, I 
have heard that you have appointed your son, Mahomed Yakub, as your 
Regent, and have come out of Kabul with some troops. I have received an 
order from the Emperor to the effect that it is impossible to assist you with 
troops now. I hope you will be fortunate. It all depends on the decree ot 
God. Believe me, that the friendship which I made with you will bo i^er- 
petual. It is necessary to send back General Vozgonoff and his companions. 
You can keep Dr. Yuralski witli you if you please. No doubt the doctor will 
be of use to you and to your dependents. I liope our friendship will continue 
to be strengthened, and that intercourse will be carried on between us. 

From General Kauffmann to the Amir Sher Ali, dated 2Uh Dcccrnher, 
1878 ( = 17</i Miiharram, 1296). 

(After compliments.) The Foreign Minister, General Gortchakoff, has 
informed me by telegraph that the Emperor has directed me to trouble you to 
come to Tashkent for the present. I therefore communicate this news to you 
with great pleasure ; at the same time, I may mention that I have received 
no instructions about your journey to St. Petersburg. My personal interview 
with you will increase our friendship greatly. 

Translation of a letter from Major-General Ivanoff, Governor of Ilaraf- 
shan, to the Heir- Apparent ^ Mahomed Musa Khan, ami others. 

On the 26th of Rabi-ul-Awul, at an auspicious moment, I received your 
letter which you sent me, and understood its contents. I was very much 
pleased, and at once communicated it to General Kauffmann, the Governor- 
General. With regard to what you WTote about the friendly relations between 
the Russian and Afghan Governments, and your own desire for friendship, I 
have the honour to state that we are also desirous of being friends. The 
friendship between the two Governments existed in the time of the late Amir, 
and I ho|)e that it will Ije increased and strengthened by Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan. 

May God change the wars in your country to liappiness ; may peace reign 
in it ; and may your Government be strengthened ! I have been forwarding 
all your letters to the Governor-General, General Kauffmann. May God keep 
you safe ! 

The Zarafshau Province Governor, 

Major-General Ivanoff. 

Written and sealed by the General. 

Written on 29th Mart (March), 1879 ( = 5th Rabi-ul-Saui, 1296). 

Treaty between the Russian Government and Amir Sher Ali Khan ; 
written from memory by Mirza Mahomed Narbi. 

1. The Russian Government engages that the friendship of tlie Russian 
Government with the Government of Amir Sher Ali Khan, Amir of all 
Afghanistan, will be a permanent and perpetual one. 

2. The Russian Government engages that, as Sirdar Abdulla Khan, son of 
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the Amir, U dead, the friendship of the Russian Government witli any person 
may appomt fleir- Apparent to the throne of Afghanistan, 
and with the heir of tlio Heir- Apparent, will remain firm and i^erpetiial 

3. The Russian Government engages that if any foreign enemy attacks 
Afghanistan, and the Amir is unable to drive him out, and asks the assistance 
ot the Russian Government, the Russian Government will repel the enemy 
either by means of advice, or by such other means as it may consider proper ' 

4. The Amir of Afghanistan will not wage war with any foreign power with- 
out consulting the Russian Government, and without its permission. 

6. The Amir of Afghanistan engages that he will always report in a friendly 
manner to the Russian Government what goes on in his kingdom. 

6. The Amir of Afghanistan will communicate every wish and important 
affair of his to General Kauffmann, Governor-General of Turkestan, and the 
Governor-General will be authorized by the Russian Government to fulfil the 
wishes of the Amir. 

7. The Russian Government engages that the Afghan merchants who may 
trade and sojourn in Russian territory will be safe from wrong, and that they 
will be allowed to carry away their profits. 

8. The Amir of Afghanistan will have the power to send his servants to 
Russia to learn arts and trades, and the Russian ollicers will treat them with 
consideration and respect as men of rank. 

9. (Does not remember.) 

10. I, Major-General Stolietotf Nicholas, being a trusted Agent of the 
Russian Government, liave made the above-mentioned Articles between the 
Russian Government and the Government of Amir Sher All Khan, and have 
put my seal to them. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

(Referred to at ]>. lOl.) 

Letter from Siudaii Ahdur Raiimax Kiiax to Lepkl Griffix, Esq., 
dated Yoth April, 1880. 

WnERE.\s at this happy time I have received your kind letter. In a spirit of 
justice and friendship you wrote to inquire what I wished in Afghanistan. 
My honoured friend, the servants of the great [Ihitish] Government know 
well that, throughout these twelve years of exile in the territoiies of the 
Emperor of Russia, night and day I have cherished the hope ot revisiting my 
native land. When the late Amir Sher Ali Khan died, and there was no one to 
rule our tribes, I projiosed to return to Afghanistan, but it was not fated [that 
I should do so] ; then I went to Tashkent. Consequently, Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan, having come to terms and made peace with the British Govern- 
ment, was appointed Amir of Afghanistan ; but since, alter lie had left you, 
he listened to the advice of every interested [dishonest] person, and raised 
fools to power, until the ignorant men directed the a,flairs of Afghanistan, 
which during the reign of my grandfather, who had eighteen able sons, was 
80 managed that night was bright like day, Afghanistan was, in consequence, 
disgraced before all States, and ruined. Now, therefore, that you seek to 
learn my hopes and wislies, they are these : that as long as your 
that of Russia exist, my countrymen, the tribes of Afghanistan, should live 
quietly in ease and peace ; that these two States should find us true and 
faithful, and that we should rest at peace between them [England and 
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Russia], for my tribesmen are unaWe to struggle with Empires, and are ruined 
by want of commerce ; and we hope of your friendship that, sympathizing 
with and assisting the people of Afghanistan, you will place them under 
the honourable protection of the two Powers. This woula redound to the 
credit of both, would give peace to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God’s people. 

This is my wish ; for the rest, it is yours to decide. 


APPENDIX IX. 

(Referred to at p. 462.) 

Letter from A. C. Lyall, Esq., C.B., Secretary to the Government of India y 
Foreign Deimrtnunt, to Lepel H. Guiffin, Esq., C.S.I., Chief Foliticdl 
Officer y Kabul y dated Simlay Aprily 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that the Governor-General has received and 
considered in council your telegrams of the 22 nd and 23rd instant, forwarding 
the translation of a letter received by you from Sirdar Abdur Rahman bn the 
21 st instant, together with a summary of certain oral explanations which 
accompanied that letter, and a statement of the recornmenaations suggested 
by it to Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick Roberts and yourself. 

In conveying to you its instructions on the subject of this important com- 
munication, the Government of India considers it expedient to recapitulate 
the principles on which it has hitherto been ae-ting in northern Afghanistan, 
and clearly to define the point of view from which it contemplates the present 
situation of affairs in that country. The single object to which, as you are well 
aw’are, the Afghan policy of this Government has at all times been directed 
and limited, is the security of the North-West frontier of India. The Govern- 
ment of India has, however, no less invariably held and acted on the convic- 
tion that the security of this frontier is incompatible with the intrusion of 
any foreign influence into the great border State of Afghanistan. To exclude 
or eject such influence the Government of India has frequently subsidized 
and otherwise assisted the Amirs of Kabul. It has also, more than once, 
taken up aims against them. But it has never interfered, for any other 
purpose, in the affairs of their kingdom. Regulating on this principle and 
limiting to this object the conduct of our relations with the rulers of Kabul, 
it was our long-continued endeavour to find in their friendship and their 
strength the requisite guarantees for the security of our own frontier. Failing 
in that endeavour, we were compelled to seek the attainment of the object to 
which our Afghan policy w'as, and is still, exclusively directed, by rendering 
the permanent security of our frontier as much as jwssible independent of 
such conditions. 

This obligation was not accepted without reluctance. Not even when 
forced into Imstilities by the late Amir Sher Ali Khan’s espousal of a Russian 
alliance, proposed by Russia in contemplation of a rupture with the British 
Government, did we relinquish our desire for the renewal of relations with a 
strong and friendly Afghan Power, and, when the son of Sher Ali subsequently 
sought our alliance and protection, they were at once accorded to him, on 
conditions of which His Highness professed to appreciate the generosity. The 
crime, however, which dissolved the Treaty of Gandamak, and the disclosures 
which followed that event, finally convinced the Government of India that 
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the interests committed to its care could not but be gravely imperilled by 
further adhesion to a policy dependent for its fruition on the gratitude, the 
good faith, the assumed self-interest, or the personal character of any Afghan 
Prince. 

When, therefore, Her Majesty’s troops re-entered Afghanistan in September 
last, it was with two well-delined and jdainly-avowed objects. The lirst was 
to avenge the treacherous massacre of the British Mission at Kabul ; the 
second was to maintain the safe^ards sought through the Treaty of Gan- 
damak, by providing for their maintenance guarantees of a more substantial 
and less precarious character. 

These two objects have been maintained : the first by the capture of Kabul 
and the punishment of the crime committed there, the second by the severance 
of Kandahar from the Kabul power. 

Satisfied with tlieir attainment, the Government of India has no longer any 
motive or desire to enter into fresh treaty engagements with the Rulers of 
Kabul. The arrangements and exchange of friendly assurances with the Amir 
Sher Ali, though supplemented on the part of the Government of India by 
subsidies and favours of various kinds, wholly failed to secure the object of 
them, which was, nevertheless, a thoroughly friendly one, and no less con- 
ducive to the security and advantage of the Afghan than to those of the 
British Power. The treaty with Yakub Khan, which secured to him our 
friendship and material support, was equally inelTectual. Moreover, recent 
events and arrangements have fundamentally changed the situation to which 
our correspondence and engagements with the Amir of Afghanistan formally 
applied. Our advance frontier positions at Kandahar and Kuram have 
materially diminished the political importance of Kabul in relation to India, 
and althougli wo shall always appreciate the friendship of its Ruler, our 
relations with him are now of so little importance to the paramount objects of 
our policy that we no longer require to maintain British agents in any part of 
his aominions. 

Our only reasons, therefore, for not immediately withdrawing our forces 
from northern Afghanistan have hitherto been — first, the excited and unsettled 
condition of the country round Kabul, witli the attitude of hostility assumed 
by some leaders of armed gatherings near Ghazni ; and, secoiidly, the inability 
of the Kabul Sirdars to agiee among themselves on the selection of a Ruler 
strong enough to maintain order after our evacuation of the country. 

The first-named of these reasons lias now ceased to exist. In a minute 
dated the 30th ultimo the Viceroy and Governor-General stated that ‘ the 
Government is anxious to withdraw as soon as possible the troops from Kabul 
and from all points beyond those to be occupied under the Treaty of Gaiidanmk, 
except Kandahar. In order that this may be done, it is desirable to find a 
Euler for Kabul, which will be separated from Kandahar. Steps,’ continued 
His Excellency, ‘ are being taken for this purpose. Meanwhile, it is essential 
that we should make such a display of strength in Afghanistan as will show 
that we are masters of the situation, and will overawe disaffection.’ . . . 

‘ All that is necessary, from a political point of view, is for General Stewart 
to march to Ghazni, break up any opposition he may find there or in the 
neighbourhood, and open up direct communication with General Sir Frederick 
Roberts at Kabul.’ The military operations thus defined have been accom- 
plished by General Stew'art’s successlul action before Ghazni. 

With regard to the second reason mentioned for the retention of our troops 
in northern Afghanistan, the appearance of Abdur Rahman as a candidate tor 
the throne of Kabul, whoso claims the Government of India has no cause to 
oppose, and who seems to bo approved, and likely to be supported, by at least 
a majority of the population, affords fair ground for anticipating that^our 

37—2 
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wishes in regard to the restoration, before our departure, of order in that part 
of the country will now be fulfilled. 

The Governor-General in Council has consequently decided that the evacua- 
tion of Kabul shall be effected not later than October next, and it is with 
8i)ecial reference to this decision that the letter and message addressed to you 
by Sirdar Abdur Rahman have been carefully considered by Ilis Excellency 
in Council. 

What first claims notice in the consideration of that letter is the desire that 
it expresses for the permanent establishment of Afghanistan with our assist- 
ance and sympathy under the joint protection of the British and Russian 
Empires. This suggestion, which is more fully developed in the Sirdar’s 
unwritten message, cannot be entertained or discussed. 

As already stated, the primary object and declaiisd determination of the 
Government of India have been the exclusion of foreign influence or inter- 
ference from Afghanistan. This cardinal condition of amicable relations with 
Afghanistan has, at all times and in all circumstances, been deemed essential 
for the permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. As such, it has 
hitherto been firmly maintained by successive Governors-General of India 
under the explicit instructions of Iler Majesty’s Government. Nor has it 
ever been ignored, or officially contested, by the Russian Government. That 
Government, on tlie contrary, lias repeatedly, and under every recent change 
of circumstances in Afghanistan, renewed the assurances solemnly given to the 
British Government that ‘ Russia considers Afghanistan as entirely beyond the 
sphere of her influence.’ 

It is true that negotiations at one time passed between the two Governments 
w'ith a view to the mutual recognition of certain territories as constituting a 
neutral zone between their respective spheres of legitimate influence and 
action, and that at one time it was proposed by Russia to treat Afghanistan 
itself as a neutral territory. Those negotiations, however, having proved 
fruitless, the northern frontier of Afghanistan was finally detennined by 
mutual agreement, and in 1876 the Russian Government fonnally reiterated 
its adherence to the conclusion that, ‘ while maintaining on either side the 
arrangement come to as regards the limits of Afghanistan, which is to 
remain outside the sphere of Russian action, the two Cabinets should regard 
as terminated the discussions relative to the intermediate zone, which pro- 
mised no jiractical result.’ 

The position of Afghanistan as defined and settled by these engagements 
was again distinctly affirmed on behalf of the Queen’s Government by the 
Marquis of Salisbury in 1879, and the Government of India unreservedly 
maintains it in the fullest conviction of its essential necessity for the peace- 
able protection of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions. It is therefore desirable 
that you should take occasion to infonn Abdur Rahman that the relations of 
Afghanistan to the British and Russian Empires are matters which the 
Government of India must decline to bring into discussion with the Sirdar. 
The Afghan states and tribes are too contiguous with India, whose North- 
Western frontier they surround, for the Government of India ever willingly to 
accept partnership with any other Power in the exercise of its legitimate and 
recognized influence over those tribes and States. 

The Governor-General in Council is, nevertheless, most anxious that the 
Sirdar should not misunderstand the light in which his personal sentiments 
and obligations towards Russia are regarded by the Government of India. So 
long as the Rulers of Kabul were amenable to its advice, this Government has 
never ceased to impress on them the international duty of scrupulously re- 
specting all the recognized rights and interests of their Russian neighbour, 
refraining from every act calculated to afford the Russian authorities in 
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Central Asia any just cause of umbrage or complaint. The intelligence and 
good sense which are conspicuous in the Sirdar s letter and messages to you 
will enable him to appreciate tlie difference between conduct reflated on 
these principles and that which cost Sher AH the loss of his throne. This 
Government does not desire, nor has it ever desired, to impose on any Ruler 
of Kabul conditions incompatible with that behaviour which Russia as a 
powerful and neighbouring Empire, is entitled to expect from him ; least of 
all can W'o desire to impose such conditions cn a Prince who has received 
hospitality and protection in Russian territory. I am therefore to observe 
that, in the natural repugnance expressed by Abdur Rahman to conditions 
which ‘might make him appear ungrateful’ to those ‘whose salt he has 
eaten,' the Governor-General in Council recognizes a sentiment altogether 
honourable to the Sirdar, and perfectly consistent with the sincerity of his 
professed goodwill towards ourselves. 

These observations will furnish you with a sufficient answer to the question 
asked by Abdur Rahman as to the ‘ nature of our friendship ’ and ‘ its con- 
ditions.’ 

The frankness with which he has explained his position entitles him to 
receive from us a no less unreserved statement of our own. The Government 
of India cordially shares the wish expressed by Abdur Rahman that, between 
the British and Russian Empires, his ‘ tribes and countrymen may live quietly 
in ease and peace.’ We do not desire to place them in a position of un- 
friendliness towards a Power which is pledged to us to regard tlieir country 
as ‘entirely beyond the sphere of its action.’ The injury to Afghan commerce 
caused hj tlie present condition of Afghanistan, to which the Sirdar has 
alluded, is fully appreciated by the Government of India, and on the restora- 
tion of peace between the two countries tlie revival and development of trade 
intercourse need present no difficully. As regards our own friendship, it will, 
if sincerely sought, be freely given, and fully continued so long as it is loyally 
reciprocated. But we attach to it no other condition. Wo liave no concessions 
to ask or make, and the Sirdar will therefore perceive that there is really no 
matter for negotiation or bargain between him and us. 

On this point your reply to Abdur Rahman cannot be too explicit. Previous 
to the Sirdar’s arrival in Turkestan, the hostility and treachery of those whoso 
misconduct ho admits and deplores had compelled the Government of India 
to make territorial arrangements of a material and permanent character for 
the better protection of our frontier. The maintenance of these arrangements 
is in no wise dependent on the assent or dissent, on the good-will or ill-will, 
of any Chief at Kabul. The character of them has been so fully explained by 
you to all the other Kabul Sirdars that it is probably well known to Abdur 
Rahman. But in order that our ju’csent intercourse and future relations with 
the Sirdar may be perfectly clear of doubt on a point alTecting the position he 
aspires to fill, the Governor-General in Council authorizes you, it necessary, 
to make him plainly understand that neither the district assigned to ns by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, nor any part of the province of Kandahar, will ever 
be restored to the Kabul Power. 

As regards this last-nientioned province, the Government of India lias been 
authorized by that of Her Majesty to give to Sher Ali Khan, the present Wali 
of Kandahar, a distinct assurance that he will be not only recognized, but 
maintained, by the British Government as the Ruler of that province. 

Ali Khan is one of the Native nobles of Kandahar. Ho is administering the 
province with ability, good sense, and complete loyalty to the British 
Government, which has promised him the support of a British garrison 
so long as ho requires such support. The Governor-General in Council 
cannot doubt that Sirdar Abdur Rahman will readily recognize the obligation 
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incumbent on the honour of the British Government to keep faith with all 
who, whether at Kandahar or elsewhere, have proved themselves true and 
loyal adherents. Yakub Khan forfeited our alliance, and with it his throne, 
bjr mistrusting the assurances we gave him, and falsifying those which he had 
piyeii to us. If, misled by his example, Yakub Khan’s successor attempts to 
iiyure or oppress the friends of the British Government, its jwwer will again 
be put forth to protect or avenge them. Similarly, if the next Kabul Ruler 
reintroduces into his Court or country foreign influences adverse to our own, 
the Government of India will again take such steps as it may deem expedient 
to deal with such a case. These contingencies, however, cannot occur if the 
sentiments of Abdiir Rahman are such as he represents them to be. Mean- 
while, the territorial and administrative arrangements already completed by 
ns for the jKirmanent protection of our own interests are not susceptible of 
negotiation or discussion with Abdiir Rahman or any other claimant to the 
throne of Kabul. 

To the settlement of Herat, which is not included in these completed 
arrangements, the Govcmor-Gcneral in Council cannot authorize you to make 
or invite any reference in your reply to Abdur Rahman. The settlement of 
the future administration of Herat has been undertaken by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; with tliose present views in regard to this important question, 
the Government of India is not yet acquainted. 

Nor can our evacuation of Kabul constitute any subject for proposals in 
your correspondence with the Sirdar. This measure was determined on by 
the Government of India long before the appearance of Abdur Rahman as a 
candidate for the government of the country we are about to evacuate. It 
has not been caused by the hostility, and is not, therefore, conditional on the 
goodwill, of any Afghan Power. 

The Government of India is, however, very willing to carry out the 
evacuation of Kabul in the manner most conducive to the j^ersonal advantage 
of Abdur Rahman, whose interests we believe to be, more than those of any 
other Sirdar, in accordance with the general interests of the Afghan people. 
For this reason it is desirable that you should inform Abdur Rahman of our 
intention to evacuate Kabul, and our desire to take that o}iportunity of un- 
conditionally transferring to his authority the wliole of the country from 
which our troops will be withdrawn. You are authorized to add* that our 
military and political officers at Kabul will be cmi)cwered to facilitate any 
practical arrangement suggested by the Sirdar for promptly and jieaccably 
effecting, in co-operation with him, the transfer thus contemplated on his 
behalf. Such arrangement must, however, bo consistent with our obligations 
towards those who have served and aided the British Government during our 
occupation of those territories. 

For this purpose, it appears to the Governor-General in Council desirable 
that the Sirdar should lose no time in proceeding to Kabul, and there settling, 
in conference with General Stew'art and yourself, such preliminary arrange- 
ments as may best promote tlie undisturbed establishment of his future 
government. 

The Governor-General in Council has, howT.ver, no desire to press this 
suggestion, should it apfiear to the Sirdar that his presence at Kabul, previous 
to the withdraw al of our troops for the purpose of personal conference wdth 
the British authorities, mi^ht have the effect of w^eakening his popularity, or 
compromising his position in the eyes of his future subjects. 

The point is one which must be left entirely to the Sirdar’s own judgment 
and inclination. 

But Abdur Rahman is doubtless aware that there are at present, in and 
around Kabul, personages not destitute of influence, who themselves aspire to 
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the soverei^ty he seeks, and that the family of Yakub has still numerous 
personal adherents, who may possibly take advantage of the withdrawal of 
our troops to oppose the Sirdar’s authority if he is not personally present to 
assert it. 

It should on both sides be remembered and understood that it is not the 
policy of this Government to impose upon the Afglian people an unpopular 
Uuler or to interfere uninvited in the administration of a friendly one. If 
Abdur Rahman proves able and disposed to conciliate the confidence of his 
countrynien, without forfeiting the good understanding which he seeks with 
us, he will assuredly find his best support in our political appreciation of that 
fact. Our reason for unconditionally transferring to him the government of 
the country, from which our forces will in any case ho withdrawn a few 
months hence, is that, on the whole, he appears to be the Chief best able to 
restore order in that country, and also best entitled to undertake such a task. 
In his performance of it ho will receive, if he requires it, our assistance. But 
we neither need nor wish to hamper, by preliminary stipulations or provisoes, 
his independent exercise of a sovereignty whieli be declares himself anxious 
to maintain on a footing of peace and friendsliip with the British Govern- 
ment. 

The present statement of the views and intentions of Ilis Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council respecting Abdur Raliman will enable you to 
represent them with adequate accuracy in your reply to tlie Sirdar’s friendly 
overtures, and it will now be your duty to convey to Abdur Rahman, without 
any avoidable delay, the answer of the Government of India to the letter and 
message received from him. His Excellency feels assured that you will give 
full expression to the spirit of candour and goodwill in wliich these com- 
munications have been received and are reciprocated. 

But I am to impress on your attention the inq)ortance of avoiding any 
expression wliich might apjicar to suggest or admit matter for negotiation or 
discussion in reference to the relative positions of the Sirdar and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In conclusion, I am to request that on receipt of this letter you will bo so 
good as to lose no time in submitting its contents to Geiieial Sir Donald 
Stewart, should he then have reached Kabul. In any case, you will, of 
course, communicate them to General Roberts, and act iqiou them in con 
sultatioii w’ith the chief military antliority on the spot. 
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Extract from a Report hy Lieutenant-Gkneral Sir Frederick Roberts, 
V.C., K.C.B., toilu Quartermaster-General in India, dated Kabul y 
\1ih April y 1880. 

25. I THINK I have now dealt with all the points of military importence con- 
nected with the military |)Osition in northern Afghanistan, but there are a 
few questions of more general interest which I desire to bring to the notice 01 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the Government of India. 
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26. First with regard to rations. The daily scale of issue to Native troops 

DaUyr<Uion^f Native f®™*! 

throughout the campaign, even when the 

DalU i i ^ ^2 men were employed upon hard w’ork, that 

Ghi§ ■ - - 1 chittack ‘ 12 chittacks ’ of ‘ atta ’ daily are amply 

Salt - - - ^ ,, sufficient for the Nativ’^e troops, supplemcntea, 

■ • ■ 1 bi-weekly of through the liberality of Govern - 

" ment, by a bi-weekly issue of 1 lb. of meat. 
In a climate like Afghanistan, where the inhabitants are all *neat-eaters, this 
liberality has been most wise. Every endeavour was made, before this s motion 
was granted, to supply the Native portion of the force with meat on payment, 
and I attribute to this in great measure the sound health and excellent 
stamina which they now exhibit. 

With regard to the issue of rum, I w’ould suggest that it should not bo 
issued free to Native troops, except under exceptional circumstances of fatigue 
and weather, but that the Commissariat Department should be authorized to 
have in store a sufficiency of rum to admit of a bi-weekly issue to such troops 
as drink the spirit, on payment, and then only on the recommendation of the 
Medical Officer, and under the sanction of the General Officer commanding. 
On all occasions when rum is sanctioned, either free or on payment, those 
who do not partoke of spirits should be allowed a ration of tea and sugar 
tnder similar conditions. 


Daily ration qf Native eoldiert: 

tta* - - -12 chittackst 

allt - - - 2 

hi§ - - - 1 chittack 


27. The scale of rations for Native followers requires no alteration. 

28. The Euroj^iean rations now under issue in Kabul are as per margin, and 

Daily ration of reference to them I would make the following 

European soldiers : remarks : The increase of ^ lb. in bread and meat is. 

Meat ■ • - U lb. Opinion, very desirable, for not only is the 

Bread - - ij „ meat, as a rule, on service inferior to that served in 

Vegetables - ij ,, cantonments, but the extras which can be procured 
Saft *- • - from the co(!ee-shop are not here forthcoming. When 

Tea - - - I ,7 the vegetable ration consists of potatoes, 1 lb. is 

Sugar - 3 „ sufficient, but when it is made of mixed vegetables 

■ • 1 dr. is necessary. The substitution of dall for &tij 

portion of the vegetable ration I consider undesirable. 

Tinned soui)S and meats and biscuits are most valuable, and should ho 


liberally 8upplie{l to every force in the field. They are portable and liked by 
the men, to whom they furnish a very welcome change of diet. 1 would very 
strongly recommend that a nnich larger issue of these articles than has 
hitherto been sanctioned should be provided. 

29. A question which has arisen during this campaign, and which may 
crop up again, has been the provision of firewood for cooking to 
Firewood. Native troops and followers. Throughout the winter firewood 


could not be purchased at Kabul, and it was absolutely necessary 
to issue it to these men. This was done at the rate of one 8cer\\ per rhan, 
but this amount is not arbitrary, and might, under certain circumstances, be 
diminished. Since roads were re-ojKined and markets re-established the issue 
of wood has been discontinued. In framing any future rules for the guidance 
of a force in the field, the question of providing firew'ood through the Com- 
missariat Department for Native troops jind followers, free or on payment, 
should be vested in the General Officers commanding. 


* Flour. A chittack = 2 ounces. 

t A kind of pea. § Clarified butter, 

jj A seer — 2 lb. 
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30. The scale of clothing authorized by GoveriiTncnt for Native troops and 
followers was found, even in the rigorous climate of Afghanistan, to be most 
liberal, exc^t that during the very coldest weather a second blanket was 
required. This want I was able to meet from stock in hand, and as the 
weather became milder these extra blankets were withdrawn and returned 
into store. Warm stockings, too, are very necessary in a climate where frost- 
bite is not uncommon ; tortunately, some thousands were procured locally 
and issued to followers. The ordinary Native shoe of India, as provided by 

the Commissariat Department, is utterly unfitted for a country such 
Shoes, as Afghanistan. Major Badcock will send to Peshawar (where they 
can easily be made up) a pattern Kabali shoe, which I am convinced 
would be found admiraldy suited for Native troops and followers crossing the 
frontier. We are now almost entirely dependent on the local market for our 
shoes. 

A large supply of English-made ammunition boots should always accom- 
pany a force in the held, in order to allow those Natives 
Ammunition boots, wlio use them, and who arc often crippled by wearing other 
descriptions of shoe, to obtain them on payment at the 
moderate rate now fixed, viz., Rs. 4 per pair. 

The country-made waterproof sheets, though slightly heavier, have proved 
themselves quite as serviceable, if not more so, than the 
Waterproof sheets. English-made ones. 

At the close of the campaign, I would very strongly re- 
commend that an intelligent committee should be required to go thoroughly 
into these questions of clothing for troops, British and Native, and for 
followers. I w'ould also suggest that when a d('cision is arrived at, sealed 
patterns of every article apiaoved should be deposited at all manufacturing 
centres and in all the large jails, so that when certain articles are required 
they need only be called for, and precious time (often wasted in reference and 
correspondence) saved. 

31. The number of doolie-bearers with the two divisions of the Kabul 

Field Force now' at Kabul is 3, 53(1, with the very moderate 
Doolie-boarers. sick report of 35, or 1 per cent, of strenqdli. 

Doolies and dandies arc distributed as follows : 

„ • 1 . ( doolies, 3 ]>or cent. 

British gVrrornt. 

XT X f doolies, 2 per cent. 

Native 

— a percontago which I consider sufficient for field-service, as, in the event of 
any unusual number of casualties, transport animals could and would be made 
use of, and it is most undesirable to increase the number of followers. 

The Lushai dandy for this .sort of warfare is much preferable to the caipet 
or dhnrrio dandy, as it can be niaae into a bed, and men 
The Lushai dandy. arc not so liable to fall out of it. 

Bourke’s doolie is very good, but liable to get out of 
Bourke’s doolie. order, and difficult to repair when hioken ; the ordinary 
kind is fairly good and serviceable. 

32. I would urge that in future all field-service tents should be made after 

the pattern of the Mountain Battery tent, single fly for 
Flold-sorvlco tents. Natives, double for Europeans, and tliat the poles should 
be constructed on the telescopic ja ineiplo ; that is, that 
no thinning of the wood where it eiiter.s tlie .soeket should be allowed either 
on uprights or ridge-pole, and that the old system ot paring away should be 
abandoned. Instead, the upper section should sit fiat on the lower. Doubt- 
less the sockets will have to be longer and stronger than those now in use, 
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but this is the only means by which tents can be adapted to mule and pony 
carriage, which will no doubt in future wars be our chief means of transport. 

33. The Waler hoi'ses of the Cavalry and Artillery have stood the strain 
remarkably well, considering the hard work and great ex- 
Waler horses. posure they have had to bear, and also that for a considerable 
time they were entirely deprived of green food. I feel sure 
this information will be most satisfactory, seeing that, for the future, the 
Artillery and Cavalry in India must mainly dei>end upon the Australian 
market for their remounts. 


34. As there are some minor points of detail w'hieh might advantageously 
be considered by those who have had the experience 
reccut service, I liave convened a committee, witli 
tlonaon equipmoiit. MacGregor, C.B., as President, which will 

take suggestions and record opinions regarding packing transport animals, 
e(|uipment, kit, dress, etc., of both officers and men of the several branches 
of the service. From the constitution of the coumiittee, I feel certain that 
their recommendations cannot but be valuable, and I hope to have the honour 
of submitting them shortly for the consideration of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in- Chief. 


APPENDIX XI. 

(Referred to at p. 517.) 

Instructions for the Guidance of General and other Officers 

COMMANDING COLUM.NS IN BURMA. 

Mandalay, 

20th November, 1886. 

The following general instructions for the guidance of Brigadier-Generals 
and Officers in command of columns are published l)j order of His Excellency 
the Cominandcr-iii-Cliief in India : 

1st . — Columns sent out for the pacification of a district, or in pursuit of a 
particular gang of dacoits, must be amply provided and able to 
keep the field for ten days at least. To enable this to l>e done 
without employing an undue number of transport animals, it is 
necessary that every endeavour be nuide to obtain grain for Cavalry 
horses and Transport ponies from the villages i»a.ssed through ; 
careful inquiry must be made as to wlicre 8 Ui) 2 )lies can be obtained 
locally, and the line of advance determined accordingly. Arrange- 
ments must be made for replenishing the supply when necessary 
from depots wliich must be formed at convenient centres when the 
nature of the ojHjrations may necessitate it. These depots should 
be ])U8hed forward from time to time as the troops advance. The 
work of a column obliged to return to its base of supply before it 
ha.s liad an opjMjrtunity of completing the object of trie expedition 
must be more harmful than beneficial, as its failure embolaens the 
enemy and weakens the confidence of the people in our power to 
protect them and to reach the olfenders. 

2nd , — Where two or more columns are acting in concert, the details of time 
and place of movement should be settled beforehand with the 
great^t nicety, and the commanding officers of all such coin in ns 
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should be provided with the same maps, or tracings from them, so 
that subsequent changes of plan, rendered necessary by later in- 
formation, may be understood and conformed to by all. Officers 
commanding columns must do their utmost to get into and keep 
up, communication with one another. This can be effected bv ; 
Visual simialling, 

Spies ana scouts, 

Patrolling. 

^rd . — Movements to be executed in concert with the troops in other 
brigades or commands, or likely to tell directly or indirectly on 
the districts commanded by other officers, will bo fully communi- 
cated to those officers, both beforehand and when in progress. 

Uh. — Brigadier-Generals are cmpow'crcd to give very liberal rermincration 
ffir the effective service of guides and for information involving 
danger to those who give it. They may delegate this pow’er to 
selected officers in detached commands, hut a close watch must be 
kc])t on expenditure under this head. Opportunities should be 
afforded to timid informers who are afraid to compromise them- 
selves by entering camp to interview ofliccis at some distance out 
and in secrecy. 

bth . — Cavalry homes and Mounted Infantry ponies must l)e saved as much 
as is compatible with occasional forced and rapid marches. On 
ordinary occasions the riders should dismount, from time to time, 
and march alongside of their horses or ponies. 

Qth . — The special attention of all oflicem is called to the careful treatment 
of pack-animals, and officers in command of columns and parties 
will be held strictly rosponsihlc that the animals are pro])erly 
loaded for the march, saved as much as ])Ossible during it, and 
carefully attended to and fed after it. Officers in command will 
ascertain by daily personal supervision and inspection that these 
oixlcrs are oarriecl out. 

7th . — It must be reineinbercd that tlie chief object of traversing tlie country 
with columns is to cultivate friendly relations with the inhabitants, 
and at the same time to juit before them evidences of our power, 
thus gaining their good-will and their confidence. It is therefore 
the bounden duty of commanding officers to ascertain that the 
troojis under tlieir coiniiiand are not permitted to injure the 
property of the iieoplo or to wound their susceptibilities. 

Sth . — The most injurious accounts of our iiitcntiQiis have hoen circulated 
amongst, and believed by, the people, and too much pains cannot 
he taken to eradicate this impression, and to assure the people l)oth 
by act and word of onl* good-will towards the law-abiding. Chief 
men of districts should be treated with consideration and distinc- 
tion. The success of the present operations will much depend on 
the tact with which the inhabitants are treated. 

— When there is an enemy in arms against British rule, all arrangements 

must be made not only to drive liim from his position, but also to 
surround the position .so as to inflict the heaviest loss possible. 
Resistance overcome w’itlioiit inllicting punishment on the eneuiy 
only emboldens him to repeat the game, and thus, by protracting 
ojierations, costs more lives than a severe lesson prom[»tl^ ad- 
ministered, even though that lesson may cause some casualties on 
our side. Arrangements should l>o made to surround villages and 
jungle retreats with Cavalry, and afterwards to hunt them closely 
with Infantry. In the pursuit the broadest margin possible will 
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be drawn between leaders of rebellion and the professional dacoit 
on the one part, and the villagei-s who have been forced into com- 
binations against us. £ohs and leaders will generally be found 
heading the column of fugitives, and a portion of the Cavalry 
should be directed to pursue them without wasting time over the 
rank and file of the enemy. 

lO^A. — Unless otherwise ordered, columns of occupation should move in short 
marches, halting at the principal towns and villages. This will 
give civil officers opportunities for becoming thorougnly acquainted 
with their districts, and give military ollicers time to reconnoitre 
and sketch the country. 

11th . — Where troops are likely to be quartered for some time, bamboo plat- 
forms should be erected to keep the men off the ^ound. Tents, 
if afterwards provided, can be pitched on the platforms. 

I2th . — The greatest latitude will be allowed to Brigadier-Generals and 
officers in local command in ordering and carrying out movements 
for the pacification of their districts. They will, however, report 
as fully as possible all movements intended and in progi’ess, 
through the regular channel, for the information of His Excellency 
the Comniander-in-Chief. 

13th . — Civil officers will be detailed under the orders of the Chief Commis- 
sioner to accompany columns. As they are in a position to reward 
loyalty and good service, they will be able to obtain more reliable 
guides and intelligence than the military officers can hope to get. 
The Chief Commissioner has autliorized selected Burmans, men ot 
|)03ition who may look for official appointments, being einjdoyed 
as scouts by the civil offi(;ers of districts and being attached to 
columns. These scouts should wear some distinguishing and con- 
spicuous mark or badge to prevent them being fired on by the 
troops. They should not be called upon to take the front when 
approaching an unbroken enemy, or where ambuscades may be 
expected, but their services will be most valuable in gaining 
information, and later in hunting down the individuals of a 
broken-up gang. 

14/A. — Absolute secrecy must be maintaineil regaiding movements against 
the enemy and every device resorted to to mislead him. 

lijth . — When civil officers accompany columns, all i)risoners will be handed 
over to them for disposal. When no civil officer is present, the 
officer commanding the column will, ex officio, have magisterial 
powers to inflict punishment up to two years’ imprisonment, or 
30 lashes. Offenders deserving heavier jmnishment must be 
reserved for disposal by the civil officers. 

16^A. — Officei's commanding columns will be held rcsjxinsiblc that the troops 
are not kept in unhealthy districts, and that, when a locality has 
proved itself unhealthy, the troops are removed at the earliest 
possible opportunity. Military officers are responsible for the 
location of the troops. The requisitions of civil officers will be 
complied with, whenever practicable, but military officers are to 
judge in all matters involving the militaiy or sanitary suitability 
of a position. 

11th . — In the class of warfare in which we are now engaged, where night 
surprises and ambuscades arc the only formidable tactics of the 
enemy, the greatest care must l>e taken to ensure the safety of the 
camp at night. To meet ambuscades, which usually take the 
form of a volley followed b}’- flight, and which, in veiy dense 
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jungle, it may be impossible to discover or guard against by means 
of flankers, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiof would wish 
the following plan to be tried : Supposing, for itistance, the fire 
of the enemy to be delivered from the right, a portion of the force 
in front should be ready to dash along tlie road for 100 yards, or 
so, or until some opening in the jungle offers itself. The party 
should tlien turn to the right and sweep round with a view to 
intercepting the enemy in his flight. A party in rear should 
similarly enter the jungle to their right with the same object. 
The centre of the column would hold the ground and protect the 
baggage or any wounded men. The different parties must be 
previously told off, put under the command of selected leaders, 
and must act with promptitude and dash. Each party must be 
kept in compact order, and individual firing must be proliibited, 
except when there is a clear prospect. Past experience suggests 
the adoption of some such idan as the above, but in guerilla war- 
fare officers must suit their tactics to the peculiar and ever-varying 
circumstances in which they may find themselves engaged. 

\%th . — The Government have ordered a general disarmament of the country, 
as soon as the large bands of rebels and dacoits are disjiersed. 
The orders for this disarmament direct that all firearms are to be 
taken from the people, but that a moderate number may be returned 
to responsible villagers who are loyal and arc able to defend them- 
selves. No firearms will be returned save under registered licenses ; 
and licenses will be given only for villages which can produce a 
certain number (5 to 10) guns, and arc either stockaded or fenced 
again.st sudden attack. The duty of disarming lies on civil officers 
and the police ; but as it is desirable that the disarmament should 
be effected as quickly as possible, ollicers commanding posts and 
columns will give such assistance as may be in their power in 
carrying it out. 


APPENDIX XII. 

(Referred to at p. 540.) 

To His Excellency the Right Honouk.viile FitEDEiucK Baiion Roberts 
OF Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.C\, G.C\B., G.C.I.E., E.A., 
Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's Forces in Iiulia. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, representing the Sikhs of the Punjab, most re- 
spectfully beg to apjiroach Your Excellency with this humble address of fare- 
well on Your Lordship’s approaching departure from this country. We cannot 
give adequate expression to the various ideas which are agitating our minds 
at this juncture, relating as they do to the past, present, and future, malang 
ns feel, at one and the same time, grateful, hap[)y, ami sorrowful. Ihe 
success which Your Excellency has achieved in Asia is such as makes India 
and England proud of it. The history of the British Eiupire in India has 
not, at least for the last thirty years, produced a hero like Your Lordship, 
whose soldier-like qualities are fully known to the world. The county which 
had been Hie cradle of Indian inva.sions came to realize the extmit otyoui 
power and recognized your generalship. The victories gained by bale, JNott, 
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and Pollock in the plains of Afghanistan have been shadowed by those gamed 
bv Your Excellency. The occupation of Kabul and the glorious battle of 
Kandahar are among the brightest jew’els in the diadem of Your Lordship’s 
Baronage. Your Excellency’s achievements checked the aggressive advance 
of the Great Northern Bear, whose ambitious prom^ess received a check from 
the roar of a lion in the person of Your Loitiship ; and a zone of neutral 
CTound has now been fixed, and a line of peace marked by the Boundary 
Commission. The strong defences which Your Excellency has provided on 
the frontier add another bright stone to the building of your fame, and con- 
stitute in themselves a lasting memorial of Your Excellency’s martial skill. 
Never had any British General to face more arduous tasks, and none has 
proved more completely successful in overcoming them than Your Lordship, 
The result is that India has been rendered safe from the fear of invasion from 
without. Your Excellency is not only adorned with heroic qualifications, but 
the love and alfection with which the people of India regard Your Lordship 
show what admirable qualities are exhibited in the person of Y'our Excellency. 
Terrible in w'ar and merciful in peace, Your Excellency’s name has become a 
dread to the enemies of Englana and lovely to your friends. The interest 
which Your Loidship has always taken in the welfare of those with whom 
you have worked in India is well known to everybody. The Sikhs in 
particular are, more than any other community in India, indebted to Y'our 
Lordship. We find in Your Excellency a tnie friend of the Sikh community 
— a commimity which is always devoted heart and soul to the service of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Empress of India. No one understands better 
than Your Excellency the value of a Sikh soldier, and we feel very grateful 
that the military authorities recognize the necessity of requiring every Sikh 
recruit to be baptized according to the Sikh religion before admission to the 
Army — a practice which makes the Sikhs more true and faithful, and which 
preserves the existence of a very useful community. The Sikhs are said to 
DC born soldiers, but they undoubtedly make very good citizens in time of 
peace also. Unfortunately, however, they have had no opportunity of fully 
developing their mental powers, so as to enable them to advance with the 
spirit of the age. We thank God that Your Excellency was among those who 
most desired to see the Sikhs refined and educated by establishing a Central 
College in the Punjab for the use of the Sikh ])eople, and we confidently hope 
that the Sikhs, of whom a large portion is unaer Your Excellency’s command, 
will give their mite in support of this national seminary. The subscriptions 
dven by Youi Lordship, His Excellency the Viceroy, and His Honour the 
late Lieutenai .t-Govemor, were very valuable to the Institution, and the 
Sikhs are highly gratified by the honour Your Excellency has lately given to 
the Khalsa Diwan by becoming its honorary jiatron. In conclusion, we beg only 
to repeat that it is quite beyond our jiowcr to state how much we are indebted 
to Your Excellency, and how much we arc affected by the news that Your 
Lordship will shortly leave this land. The very idea of our separation from 
the direct contact of so strong and affectionate a leader, as Your Excellency 
undoubtedly is, makes us feel very sorrowful ; but as our hearts and prayers 
will always be with you and Lady Roberts, we shall be consoled if Your 
Excellency would only keep us in your memory, and on arrival in England 
assure Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Mother- Em press, that all Sikhs, 
whether high or low, strong or weak, old or young, are heartily devoted to 
her Crown and her representatives in this country. Before retiring, we thank 
Your Excellency for tne very great honour that has been done to the people of 
Lahore by Your Lordship’s visit to this city. 
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To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick Baron 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.C., O.C.B., 
G.C.I.E., R.A., Cominander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's Forces in India. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We are proud to stand in Your Lordship’s presence to-day on behalf 
of the Hindus of the Punjab, the loyal subjects of tlie Queen-Empress, wlio 
appreciate the countless blessings which British Rule has conferred upon this 
country, to give expression to the feelings of gratitude which are uppermost 
in their hearts. We feel it really an honour that we are aide to show our 
appreciation of British Rule in the presence of the eniineiit soldier and 
statesman who has taken an important part in making the India of to-dav 
what it is— contented within and strengtliened against aggression from abroad. 
The Punjab is the province where the military strength of the Ihnpire is being 
concentrated, and tlie bravery of the warlike races in liabi ting it, wliich furnish 
the flower of Her Gracious Majesty’s forces of the Army in India, has been 
conspicuously displayed on several occasions during the last thirty years. We 
Hindus have availed ourselves the most of the facilities which British Rule 
has provided for the progress of the peo]dc in commercial enterprise, educa- 
tional advance, and political progress. We are, therefore, all the more proud 
that we have been allowed to-day to greet in person the mighty soldier, the 
sympathetic Commander, and the sagacious Statesman, the record ot whose 
distinguished career in the East is virtually the history of nearly halt a 
century of glorious victories — victories both of peace and Avar — achieved by 
the British Power in Asia, to show how intense is our gratitude towards the 
Queen-Empress and one of her eminent representatives m India, who have 
striven to do their duty by the people of this country, and done it to tlio 
satisfaction of the people and of their Gracious Sovcreigm. 1 he interests ot 
India and England are identical, and tlie Hindus ol the Punjab regard Biitish 
Rule as a Providential gift to this country— an agency sent to raise the 
people in the scale of civilization. Anything tliat is done to guarantee the 
continuance of the present profoundly peaceful condition ot Yonr 

highly appreciated by us, and we are, therefore, all the f 
LoWhip for all that your courage, foresight, sagacity, 
ship have been able to achieve. At a time when all tlie races and commumties 
inhabiting tliis frontier province, which has been 
sword-hand in India, arc vying with each other in thui 1 g 1 1 

elation of the good work done by 5 c ountrv atTll 

significant proof lies in the arrangement foi the detci c y 

vulnerablo points of the frontier, the Hindus are "'Xeld iii vou^r 

yield to none in the entliusiasm which marks o^l,er 

honour But Your Excellency commands our esteem and ugaid oinei 
Wunds also. The deep interest that you have througliout your 
the welfare of the se^y" and the closest tics f 

have established with many a nobiUo of oiir ^ yo„ have 

deep obligations to \ our Excellency. T rp of the Native States 
given to the orpnization of the the^otlier day we were gi*atilied 

h|“4St of the appearance and 
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military equipment of the Imperial Service Troops of Jammu and Kashmir, 
the most important Hindu State in this part of Inaia. We should be wanting 
in duty, we feel, did we not on this occasion give expression to the great 
regret which the news of your approaching departure from India has caused 
amoim the Hindus of the Punjab, who feel that they are parting from a kind 
friend and a sympathetic Ruler. At the same time, we feel that the eountry 
will not lose the benefit of your mature experience and wise counsel for long ; 
for we are hopeful that you may some day be called upon to guide the henn 
of the State in India, a w’ork for which you are so specially fitted. In con- 
clusion, we have only to pray to the Father of All Good that Ho may shower 
His choicest blessings upon you and your consort — that noble lady who has, 
in addition to cheering you m your hard and onerous work in India, herself 
done a great deal for tlie comfort of the soldier and the sepoy, and that He 
may grant you many years of happy life — a life which has done so much for 
the Queen -Empress’s domiTiions, and which may yet do much more. 


APPENDIX XIV. 

{Referred to at p. 540.) 

To Hi.s Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick Baron 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.I.E., R.A., Commander -in- Chirf of Her Majesty's Forces in India. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the Mahomedans of the Punjab, have dared to approach Your 
Excellency with this address with eyes tear-bedimmed, but a face smiling. The 
departure of a noble and well-lieloved General like yourself from our country 
is in itself a fact that naturally fills our eyes with tears. What could be 
more soiTowful tlian tliis, our farewell to an old officer and patron of ours, 
who has 2 Jas.sed tlie j)rominent portion of his life in our country, developed 
our young progeny to bravery and regular soldiery, decorated them with 
honours, and created them to high titles ? Your Excellency’s separation is 
the harder to bear for the men of the Punjab because it is our Punjab that 
is proud of the fact that about forty years ago the foundation stone of all 
your famous and noble jichievements, which not only India, but England, 
rightly boasts of, was laid down in one of its frontier cities, and that the 
greater f)art of your indomitable energies was spent in the Punjab frontier 
defence. If, therefore, we are sad at seimrating from Your Excellency, it will 
not in any way be looked ujxni as strange. But these feelings of sorrow are 
mixed with joy when we .see that the useful officer whom in 1852 we had 
w’elcomed at Peshawar, when the star of his merits was beginning to rise, 
departs from us in si)lendour and glory in the cajiacity of the Commander-iii- 
Chief of the Aimies of a vast Empire like India, and is an examj)le of the 
highest tyf>e to all soldiers. This address is too brief for a detail of all the 
meritorious services rendered by your Excellency in the Punjab, India and 
other foreign countries from that early epoch to this date. Your zeal in the 
Mutiny of 1857, your heroic acliievements in the Abyssinian and Afghan wars, 
your repeated victories of Kandahar, and your statesmanlike conduct of the 
Bunna wars — ^all the.se are facts wliich deserve to be written in golden 
characters in the annals of Indian history. Your appointment as legislative 
and executive member of the Sujireme Council of the Government of India for 
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a considerable period has proved a source of blessings to the wliolo of India, 
and Your Exeellency deserves an ample share of the credit duo to tlie Council 
for all its useful regulations and reforms. The great liking that men of noble 
birth in India have been showing for some time towards milittiry service is a 
clear demonstration of the excellent treatment received at your hands by 
military officers, as in the reforms made by you in the military pay and 
pension and other regulations. Another boon for which the Natives of India 
will always remember yoiir name with gratitude, is that you have fully relied 
upon, and placed your confidence in, the Natives, thus uniting them the 
more firmly to the British Crown, making them more loyal, and establishing 
the good relations between the Rulers and the ruled on a liriner footing to 
their mutual good. Especially as Mussalmans of the Punjab arc wo proud 
that before Your Excellency’s departure you have had the o])portunity of 
reviewing the Imperial Service Troops of the Mahomedan State of Bhawalpur, 
one of the leading Native States of the Punjab, whose Ruler’s elforts to make 


his troops worthy to take their place by the side of British troops lor the 
defence of India is only one instance of the spirit of active loyalty which we 
are glad to say animates the entire Mussahnan coinmunity of the Punjab. 
Disturbances arising from foreign intrusioiis are not unknown to us, and wo 
have not sufficient words to thank your Lordship for the admirable manage- 
ment of the frojitier defence work carried on to protect our country from all 
possible encroachments. The greatest pleasure and satisfaction, however, 
that we Mahomedans feel in presenting this address to Your Lordship 
emanates from the idea tliat you go on your way home to your native 
country with a liigli and favourable opinion of the Mahomedans of India, 
true and loyal subjects to Her Majesty the Queen -Em press, whose number 
exceeds six crores, and who are rapidly growing. During the Mutiny of 1857 
the Chieftains and soldiers of our nation spared neither money nor arms in 
the reduction and submission of the rebels. Your Lordship is also aware 
what loyalty was displayed by the Mahomedans of India during the Afgliaii 
and Egyptian wars, waged against^ their own co-religionists, and the olieer- 
fulness siiown by them in following your Lordship in all your vie tones. 
Frontier services, such as the Kabul Embassy and the Delimitation Com- 
mission, rendered by the officers of our creed are also well known to you. 
We are therefore sanguine that Your Lordship’s own observation will enable 
all the members of the Ruling race in India to form an opinion of the relations 
that exist between us and the British Crown. The Mahomedans of India 
and the Punjab are proud of being the devoted subjects of the Queen- 
Empress. In so acting we perform our religious duties, tor our sacred religion 
enjoins upon us faithfulness and obedience towards our Ruling monarch, and 
teaches us to regard the Christians as our own brethren. The reprd and 
esteem which we should have, therefore, for a Christian (mvernment as that 
of our kind mother the Queen- Em press, needs no demonstration. Altliough, 
for certain reasons which we need not detail here, our nation has been dcfic ent 
in education, and wo have been left much behind in obtaining civil 
ment, we hope tliat your long exiiciicnce of our service will ? 

testimonial in favour of the warlike apiiit, military genius, an y 7 
nation, and if the circle of civil eniployinciit has heconic too 
the military line will ho generously owiicd to us. '' ® f ^ 

encroach upon Your Lordship’s vahiahlo time any ^ „ 

finish our address, olfering our heartfelt thanks to your 
kindnesses you have been wont to show during your tinic 
Indians in general, and the Punjab and Piiigabis in ^>'t mn »r Ttl who ever 
of Your Lo^hip with the following prayer : ‘ May God We s "'hemvei 
thou uiayest%e, and may thy generosities contmno to prevail upmiusfii a 
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long time.’ While actuated by these feelii^gs, we are not the less aware that 
our country owes a great deal to Lady Roberts, to whom we beg that Your 
Excellency will convey our heartfelt thanks for her lively interest in the 
welfare of Indian soldiers in particular and the people generally. In con- 
clusion, we \vish Your Excellencies God-speed and a pleasant and safe voyage. 
That Your Excellencies may have long, happy, and prosperous lives, and 
achieve ever so many more aistinctions and honours, and return to us very 
shortly in a still higher position, to confer upon the Empire the blessings of a 
beneficent Rule, is our heartfelt and most sincere prayer. 


APPENDIX XV. 

(Referred to at p. 540.) 

To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick 
Baron Roberts of Kandahar and Wateuford, Bart., V.C., 
G.C.B. , G.C.I.E., R.A., Commander. 47i-Chirf of Her Majesty's Forces 
in India. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the representatives of the European community in the Punjab, are 
the prouder to-day of our British blood, in that it links us in close kinship to 
one who has so bravely maintained the honour of the British Empire alike in 
the years of peace and storm that India has seen during the last three decades. 
During the Mutiny Your Excellency performed feats of gallantry that are 
historic. Since then your career nas been one of brilliant success and 
growing militair renown. Whenever, in the histories of war, men speak 
of famous marches, that from Kabul to Kandahar comes straightway to the 
lips. When our mind turns to military administration, we remember the 
unqualified success of Your Excellency’s career as Quarteimaster-General and 
as Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, in both of which 
high offices you have added honour ana glory to your great name, which ■will 
never be forgotten in India. When the private soldier, rightly or wrongly, 
thinl^ he has a grievance, his desire is only that somehow it may be brougnt 
to the notice of Your Excellency, from whom, through experience, he expects 
full justice and generous sympathy. When wo look towards our frontier and 
see the strategic railways and roads, and the strong places of arms that 
threaten the invader, we know that for those safeguams the Empire is in no 
small degree indebted to the resolute wisdom of Your Excellency as military 
adviser to the Government of India. I^ast, but not least, as a Statesman, 
Your Excellency ranks second to none in the Empire in the opinion of your 
countrymen in this North-West frontier province ; and we should gladly 
welcome the day, if it might ever arrive, when Your Excellency returned to 
India. It is here that we see most clearly the passage of events beyond our 
borders and mark the signs of brooding trouble ; and our hope has always 
been that, when that trouble should break forth, yours might be the hand to 
guide England’s flag to victory again. The Punjab is the sword of India, 
and Your Excellency has had the courage to lean most strongly upon that 
sword. It is here that the pulse of the army beats in India ; it is hence that 
the enemies of our country shall feel the downright blow ; and it is here that 
the greatest grief is felt in parting from so true a soldier and so far-seeing a 
Statesman as Your Excellency. It is meet, therefore, that here we should 
assemble upon this occasion of farewell to express the great sorrow wiiioh we, 
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tho representatives of the Europeans in the Punjab, feel at the prospect of 
losing so soon the clear brain and strong hand that Your Excellency has 
always brought to the control of the Army in India and to the solution of all 
questions of political or military moment. In doing so, we mourn for the loss 
of one of the best statesmen, the best general, and the best friend to the 
soldier in India. We say nothing of the kindly relations Your Excellency 
has always been able to establish with the other races in India ; our fellow- 
subjects here will doubtless do so in their turn. We say nothing of Your 
Excellency’s and Lady Roberts’ charming social qualities, nor Her Ladyship’s 
philanthropic w'ork in India. Wc are here only to express our grief at parting 
with one wnom we value so highly for the sake of our common country, and 
our hope that as your past has been full of glory to the Empire and honour to 
yourself, so may your future be ; and that you may be spared for many years 
to wield the sword and guide the counsels of our country. 
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To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick 
Baron. Robeut.s of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.I.E,, R.A., Commander -in-Chief of Her Imperial Majesty's 
Army in India. 

May it tlease Your Excellency, 

We, the Talukdars of Oudh, as loyal and faithful subjects of the 
Empress of India, avail ourselves of the present opportunity of offering 
Your Excellency a most coixiial and resiiectful welcome to the Capital of 
Oudh. 

The long and valuable services rendered by Your Excellency to the Crown 
and the country are well known to, and are deeply appreciated by, us. Your 
Excellency’s wise and vigorous administration of Her Majesty’s Armv in India 
has won for you our respectful admiration ; while your prowess in the battle- 
field, and your wisdom in Council during the eventful period of your supreme 
command of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, have inspired us with confidence in 
your great military talents and your single-minded and earnest devotion to 
duty. In many a battle you have led the British Army to victory, and the 
brilliant success which has invariably attended the British Arms under \ our 
Excellency’s command has added to the glory of the British Empire. ^ 

But the pride and pleasure we feel at being honoured by Your Excellency s 
presence in our capital town give place to sorrow’ and regret at the approaching 
retirement of Your Excellency from tho great service of which you are an 
ornament. . j j i 

In grateful acknowledgment of tho most important services rendered by 
Your Excellency to our Empress and our countiy, w e beg to be allowed the 
privilege of presenting you wdth a Sw'ord of Indian manuiacture, which will, 
we hope, from time to time, remind you of us and of Oudh. 

Wishing Your Lordship a safe and pleasant voyage home, and a long and 
happy life, 

We subscribe oui’selvcs. 

Your Loixishi])’s most humble 

and obedient servants 

The Talukdars of Oudh. 

38—2 • 
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To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Sir Frederick 
Sleigh, Baron Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., 
V.C., G.C.B., G.O.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., K.A., Commander -in-Cliief in 
India. 

Your Excellency, 

Viewing with concern and regret your approaching departure from 
India, wo beg — in bidding you farewell — to express our admiration of your 
life and work as Cornniander-in-Chief of the Imperial Forces in India, and to 
request you to permit your portrait to be placed in the Town Hall of Calcutta, 
in token for the present generation of their higli appreciation of your eminent 
services, and in witness to a future generation of the esteem in which you 
were held by your contemporaries. 

With foresight denoting wise statesmanship, Governments which you have 
served have initiated and maintained a policy of Frontier Defence, and en- 
couraged the increased efficiency of the Forces. 

In the furtherance of tliese objects we recognize the salient points of vour 
career and character whilst holding the high rank of Comnjander-in-Chiet. 

In your continued efforts to ameliorate the condition of the private soldier 
we recognize broad humanity. In the increasing efficiency of the Army, 
which, in our belief, characterizes your tenure of con)mand, we recognize high 
soldierly qualities. In the state of strength which the Frontier Defences have 
attained, mainly due, we believe, to you, we recognize ]>ractical sagacity, con- 
spicuous ability in discernment of requirements, and in pursuit of your aims 
an unwearying industry, a resolute persistence, and a determination that no 
difficulty can turn, in which a noble example for all tine workers may be 
found. 

In a word, your life and work are to us identified with Frontier Defence 
and Efficient Forces. We cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in posses- 
sion of these protections against aggiession from without, wo believe all who 
dwell within the borders of the land will find their best guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and their children can possess to enable 
them to pass their lives in happiness and pros})erity, and escape the misery 
and ruin which follow war and invasion. For all that you liavedone to give 
them such security, we feel you deserve, and we freely give, our heartfelt 
thanks. 

Within the limitations of a farewell address, we hardly feel justified in 
jiersonal allusions trenching on your private life, but wo cannot refrain from 
noticing with responsive sympathy the feeling of pereonal attachment to 
yourself which is widespread throughout India, and assuring you that we 
share in it to the fullest extent that private feeling can be affected by public 
services. We endorse our assurance with an expression of the wish that, 
in whatever part of the British Empire your future life may be spent, it 
may be attenaed, as in the past, with honour, and, by the blessing of God, 
with health and happiness for yourself and all those you hold dear. 

It is the prerogative of the Crown alone to bestow honours on those who 
have served their country well, and none have been better merited than those 
which you enjoy, and to which, we trust, additions may be made. It is the 
privilege of a community to make public profession of merit^ in a fellow- 
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citizen where they consider it is due, and in availing ourselves of the privilege 
to make this public recognition of the great services which, in our opinion, 
you have rendered to India, we beg with all sincerity to add a hearty God- 
speed and a regretful Farewell. ' 

We have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency, 

Your obedient servants. 

Calcutta, 

Wth March, 1893. 


NOTE 

{to Chapter XVIII., page footnote). 

Such is the story which has been generally believed. The church exists at 
the present day, but it is only right to state that Skinner’s children deny 
that their father erected a temple and a mosque. Whether Skinner did or 
did not build a temple will probably always remain open to question, but 
as regards the mosque, tlie date inscribed on it shows it was built at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, or long before he was born. 
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Gurbaj Sing, Siibadar-Major, 489 
Gwalior, Maharaja of, 261, 524 
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Hagenau, Mwor von, 509 
Haines, Sir Frederick, 328, 332, 885, 
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350, 367, 384, 385, 418, 448, 469, 
472, 566, 569 
Hakim, Sepoy, 489 
Hale, Brigadier, 191, 197, 198 
Hall, Captain, 404, 445 
Hallifax, Brigadier, 54, 57, 85 
Hammick, Captain St. V,, 343 
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Colonel Ian, 499, 528 
Hammond, Major, 406, 443, 447 
Han bury, Surcreon-Gencral, 475 
Handscoml e, Brigadier, 548 
Haidinge, Captain George, 548 

General the Hon. A. E., 326. 327, 
500 

Tlie Viscount, 235 
Hardy, Captain, 172, 180 
Harness, Colonel, 204, 229 
Harris, Rev. J., 189 
Hartington, The Marquis of, 464, 529 
Hashim Khan, 484 
Hastings, Major, 386, 414, 422, 477 
Havelock, General Sir Henry, K.C.B., 
letter from, 112, 113 ; fails to force 
his way to Lucknow, 141 ; note from, 
in Greek character, 146 ; made 
K.C.B., 188 ; meeting with Sir Colin 
Campbell, 188 ; his death, 199; 114, 
148, 158, 163, 164, 167, 169, 173, 
189, 194, 195, 197, 208, 210, 256 
Hawkes, Lieutenant, 477 
Hawthorne, Bugler, 126 
Hay, Lord William. aS'cc Twceddale 
Major, 406 

Hayes, Captain Fletcher, 159, 160 
Mrs., 189 

Haythome, General Sir Edmund, 
K.C.B., 280 

Hearsay, General, 41, 42, 43 
Heath, Admiral Sir Leopold, K.C.B., 
301 

Heathcote, Lieutenant A. 136 
Major Mark, 386, 465 
Henne.s.sy, Colonel, 487 
Hewitt, General, 44, 45, 47, 48, 55, 57 
Hills- Johnes, Lieutenant-General Sir 
James, V.C., G.C.B., 96, 102, 103, 
263, 298, 394, 416, 435, 440, 450, 
455, 465 

Hinde, Major, 141 

Hodson, Major, 84, 85, 105, 115, 130, 
137, 138, 141, 144, 148, 151, 178, 
225 

Holkar, Maharaja, 261, 272 


Home, Lieutenant, 121, 122, 126, latj, 
141, 145 

Hood, General Cockburn, C.B., 228 
Hope, Colonel the Hon. Adrian, 169, 
170, 173, 178, 179, 180, 184, 185, 
203, 204, 206, 206, 210, 212, 213, 
214, 223 

Hopkins, Captain, 187, 218 
Hornsby, Captain, 488 
Hovenden, Lieutenant, 33, 126 
Hudson, Lieutenant-General Sir John, 
K.C.B., 371, 385, 443, 450, 451,452 
Huene, Major von, 509 
Hughes, General Sir W. T., K.C.B., 
71 

Hughes, Major-General T. E., C.B., 
286, ‘289 

Hunt, Captain, 404 
Hyderabad, Nizam of, 334, 501 

Ibrahim Khan, 303 
Sultan, 509 

Inderbir Ijania, Sepoy, 490 
Inge, Captain, 384 

Inglis, Brigadier, 160, 203, 204, 205, 
206, 207 

Inglis, Lady, 189 

lunes, Lieutenant-General McLeod, 
V.C., 193, 196 
Ivanoir, General, 559 

Jacob, Major, 129 
Jacobs, Colour-Sergeant, 489 
Jackson, Mr. Coverley, 547 
Jaipur, Maharaja of, 261, 262, 334, 
524, 526, 541, 546 
Janies, Captain, 160 

Major, 285, *287, 288, 290 
Jrxira, Nawab of, 261 
Jelaladin Gbilzai, 383, 384 
Jenkins, Colonel F.. 314, 441, 450, 
451, 4.53, 463 

Jenkins, Mr. William, 380 
Jervis, Ensign, 223 
Jbansi, Rani of, 168, 204, 278, 279 
Jhind, Raja of, 57, 81, 100, 114, 116, 
260, ‘265 

Jodhpur, Maharaja of, 526, 541, 542 
Johmson, Colonel Abircd, 475 
Major Charles, 280 
General Sir Edwin, G.C.B. . 96, 97, 
121, 129, 132, 263, 276, 280, 
301, 320, 321, 326, 327 
Johnstone, Brigadier, 74 
Jones, Captain Oliver, (218 
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ones, Lieutenant, 162 

Lieutenant-Colonel John, 57, 109, 

no 

Brigadier, 85, 124, 127, 128 
Jumna Das, 646 
Jung Bahadur, 216, 224 
Sir Salar, 334 

Kapurthala, Raja of, 8, 74, 75, 76, 265, 
266 

Karaoli, Raja, 261 

Kashmir, Maharaja of, 267, 275, 320, 
336, 524, 526, ^7 

Kaulfmann, General, 329, 341, 342, 
421, 554, ^55, 556, 557, 558, 559 
Kavanagh, Mr., 167, 169, 173, 178 
Kaye, Major, 120 

Kaye, Sir John, 51, 55, 97, 221, 424 
Keen, Major-General, C. B., 186 
Kelly, Dr., 380 
Colonel, 535 
Kelso, Captain, 359, 550 
Kennedy, Captain ‘Dick,’ 350, 400, 
550 

Keyes, General Sir Charles, G.C.B., 
286, 289, 337 
Khan Sing Rosa, 131 
Khelat, Khan of, 328 
Kinleside, Major, 175 
Kiunthal, Raja of, 54 
Knight, Mr., 535 
Knowles, Colonel, 385 
Knox, Captain, 91 
Komarolf, General, 503 

Lafont, A., 239 

Lake, Colonel Edward, 74, 75, 76, 265 
Lord, 89, 133 

Lalbura, Chief, 314, 315, 317 
Lalla Joti Persad, 155 
Lally, Count de, 167 
Lang, Colonel, 121, 122, 134, 135, 141 
Lansdowne, The Marquis of, 625, 527, 
528, 529, 630, 532, 535, 639, 541 
Lansdowne, The Marcliioness of, 541 
Lauder, Colour-Sergeant, 4*89 
Law, Captain, 81, 110 
Lawrence, Lord, Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, 27 ; made K.C.B., 
27 ; opposed to Edwardes’ frontier 
policy, 28, 30 ; meets Dost Mahomed, 
30 ; hopeful of affairs in Punjab, 
43 ; urges advance on Delhi, 55, 56 ; 
trusts the Phulkian Rajas, 67 ; his 
wise measur^ for preserving order in 


Lawrence, Lord [continued)— 
tlie Punjab, 68, 59 ; gratitude of 
Army of Delhi to, 138 ; begs for 
return of troops to Punjab, 141 ; 
favoui-s a retirement cis-Indus, 267 ; 
appointed Viceroy, 293 ; leaves India 
for good, 303 ; his unique career, 

303 ; neutrality towards rival Amirs, 

304 ; his policy of ‘ masterly in- 
action,’ 306 ; subsidizes Sher Ali, 

305 ; farewell letter to the Amir, 
307 ; 17, 18, 29, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
43, 57, 62, 63, 64, 70, 71, 83, 97, 
117, 138, 141, 246, 340 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, K.C.B., Corps of 
Guides raised under his auspices, 25 ; 
first British ruler of the Punjab, 113 ; 
foresight in provisioning the Lucknow 
Residency, 160 ; his admirable ar- 
rangements for its defence, 173 ; 
predicted the Mutiny fourteen years 
before its occurrence, 194 ; his char- 
acter as a Statesman and Ruler, 195, 
196 ; friendliness for Natives, 196 ; 
suggests employment of Nepalese 
troops, 216 ; opposed to annexation 
of Oudh, 235 ; letter to Lord Can- 
ning, 243 ; his dispositions for coping 
with the Mutiny, 547-549 ; memor- 
andum in his ledger-book, 549 ; 74, 
112, 113, 159, 160, 173, 193, 200, 
216, ‘246 

Lawrence, Captain Samuel, ^^C., 193 
Major Stringer, 501 

Lennox, General Sir Wilbraham, V.C., 
K.C.B., 169, 187, 188 
Liddell, Lieutenant, 445 
Lindsay, Colonel, 550 
Little, Brigadier, 173, 174, 204 
Lockhart, Lieutenant - General Sir 
AVilliam, K.C.B.,K.C.S.L, 430, 531 
Loiigden, Captain, 169, 187, 204, 205, 
206 

Longfield, Brigadier, 108, 124 
Lough urst, Dr., 276 
Loughman, Captain, 189 
Low, Colonel, 11 
Low, General, 235 

Low, Major-General Sir Robert, G.C.B., 
465, 477 

Lowther, Commissioner, 6 
Luck, General, 521, 628 
Lugard, General the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward, G.C.B., 217, 228 
Luke, Mr., 426 
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General Sir Harry, K.C.S.L, 
K.C.B., 25, 31, 304, 417 
General Sir Peter, G.C.B., 13, 25, 
27, 31, 264, 280, 302, 304, 320, 
327, 332, 417 
Lady, 320, 332 

Lyall, Sir Alfred, G.C.LE., K.C.B., 
143, 145, 380, 384, 460, 472, 473, 
554, 561 

Lyons-Montgomery, Lieutenant, 477 
Lytton, The Earl of, 262, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 336, 336, 

337, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 
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375, 376, 377, 378, 379, 381, 383, 
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413, 414, 415, 418, 420, 448, 458, 
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652, 553, 554, 562, 563, 564, 565, 
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Lytton, The Coimtesa of, 332, 334 

Macdonald, Colour- Sergeant, 394, 406 
Macdounell, Captain, 229 
Macdonnell, Major-General, 326 
MacGregor, Captain C. R., 477 
MacGregor, Sir Charles, K.C.B. , 228, 
386, 417, 422, 439, 459, 468, 475, 
488, 489, 493, 510, 569 
Mackay, Sir James, K.C.I.E., 541 
Mackenzie, Lieutenant-Colonel A., 486 
Mackeson, Colonel, 11, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
27 

Mackinnon, Major, 222 
Maclaine, Lieutenant, 483, 491, 492, 
495 

MacMahon, Private, 405 
Macnabb, Sir Donald, K.C.S.L, 321 
Macphei’son, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Herbert, V.C., K.C.B., 385, 401, 
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447, 450, 463, 464, 475, 488, 493, 
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Madlioo, Havildar, 126 
Mahom^, The Prophet, 183 

Hussein Khan, Mirza, 427, 455, 
463, 564, 658 
Kabbi, Mi^, 559 
Hyat Khan, 417 

Jan, 409, 432, 433, 434, 436, 437, 
439, 440, 441, 450, 451, 455, 462 


Mahomed Sadik Khan, 48 
Usman Khan, 10 
Mainpuri, Raja of, 159 
Maisey, Lieutenant, 650 
Malcolm, Sir John, 236, 243 
Mangal Pandy, 34, 43 
Manipur, Raja of, 531 
Manners-Smith, Lieutenant, 386 
Mansfield, Sir William. See Sandhursi 
Martin, Claude, 167, 168 
Captain Gerald, 439 
Lieutenant, 405 
Martiudale, Miss, 146 
Massy, Brigadier -General, 384, 385 
386, 408, 409, 410, 417, 432, 433, 
434, 435, 437, 438, 439, 440, 443, 

450, 454 

Matthew, Bishop, 295 
Mrs., 295 

Maxwell, Major Hen^ Hamilton, 213 
Mayne, Lieutenant Otway, 164, 166, 
173, 174 

Mayo, Lord, 303, 807, 308, 310, 318, 
319, 321, 341, 421, 554 
Mazr Ali, Jemadar, 436 
McGillivray, Coiporal, 490 
McQueen, Sir John, 136, 183, 362, 

451, 550 

Medley, Lieutenant, 121, 122 
Mehtab Sing, General, 75, 76 
Menzies, Lieutenant, 492 
Merewcther, Colonel, 298 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 246 
Sir Theophilus, 129 
Middleton, Major, 169, 178, 185, 204 
205, 206, 222, 227 
Mir Bacha, 455 

Mubarak Shah, 101 
Jaffir, 101 
Moir, Captain, 171 

Money, Colonel G. N., 385, 395, 39^ 
417, 431, 441, 442, 443, 490 
Monro, Lieutenant, 492 
Montanaro, Lieutenant, 445 
Montgomery, Sir Robert, G.C.B., 65 
66, 67, 83, 281, 284, 337 
Moore, Major Henry, 312, 332 
Rev. Thomas, 230 
Mrs., 230 

Moresby, Captain, 1 
Morgan, Captain, 384, 431 
Mormrty, Major, 423, 560 
Morton, Captain G. de C., 386, 550 
Mowatt, Colonel, 54 
Mukarrab Khan, Sepoy,*^181, 182 
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Mimro, Sir Thomas, 246 
Murphy, Private, 163 
Murray, Lieutenant, 405, 492 
Musa Khan, 395, 414, 416, 450, 458, 
469, 559 

Mushk-i-Alam, 429, 451, 453, 484 
Mysore, Maharaja of, 501 

Nabha, Raja of, 67, 79, 260, 265 
Nadir Shah, 263, 435 
Nairne, Major-General, 528 
Nana Sahib, 113, 161, 162, 168, 204, 
205, 206, 208, 209, 217, 236, 238, 
239 

Napier, Ensign, 84 

Napier (of Magdala), Field - Marshal 
Lord, G.C.B., K.C.S.L, 89, 120, 188, 
192, 216, 217, 221, 229, 253, 299, 
300, 301, 309, 310, 315, 319, 320, 
321, 824, 325, 326, 327, 328 
Napier, Lord (of Murchiston), 319 
Sir Charles, 335 
Nek Mahomed Khan, 400, 401 
Nepal, Maharaja of, 536, 537, 538 
Nepal, Maharani of, 537, 538 
Neville, Captain Philip, 434, 435, 437 
Nicholson, Lieutenant Charles, 62, 
130, 140 

Colonel W. G., 510, 521 
Brigadier - General John, C.B., 
a name to conjure with in the 
Punjab, 33 ; the beau-ideal of a 
soldier and a gentleman, 33 ; 
takes command of Movable 
Column, 73 ; punishment of 
Mehtab Sing, 75 ; his soldierly 
instincts, 76 ; defeats the rebels 
atNajafgarh, 115; his masterful 
spirit, 118 ; the man to do a 
desperate deed, 125 ; the firat 
to ascend the breach, 126 ; 
mortally wounded, 129 ; the 
author’s last sight of him, 130 ; 
his anger at the suggestion of 
retreat, 132 ; his death, 28, 32, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 73, 78, 111, 114, 116, 117, 
121, 123, 124, 127, 128, 134, 
138, 144, 246, 287 ; his funeral, 
142 

Lieutenant-General Sir Lothian, 
K.O.B., 223 
Niabet, Colonel, 526 
Norman, Colonel F. 488 

General# Sir Henry G.C.B., 


G.C.M.G., 13, 91, 96, 112, 116, 
117, 119, 120, 132, 138, 142, 
143, 150, 151, 158, 169, 184, 
187, 188, 230, 263, 271, 276, 
285, 319 

Northbrook, The Earl of, 319, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 329, 
330, 336 

Northcote, Lady, 301 
Sir Stafford, 301 
Nott, General, 428 
Nugent, Lieutenant, 454 
Nur Jehan, 20 
Nuttall, General, 484, 488 

Obed Ulla Khan, Sirdar, 344 
Ochterlony, Sir David, 538 
Oldfield, Lieutenant, 183 
Olphcrts, General Sir William, V.C., 
K.C.B., 189 
Omar Pasha, 239 
Onslow, Captain, 343 
Oudh, Begum of, 164 

King of, 164, 167, 173, 216, 235, 
236, 237, 239 

Outram, General Sir James, G.C.B., 
the Bayard of the East, 167 ; his 
military acumen, 168 ; his courage 
and chivalry, 188 ; differs with Sir 
Colin Campbell, 190 ; interview with 
the author, 192 ; commands an In- 
fantry division at siege of Lucknow, 
217 ; preparation for the siege, 220 ; 
maintains his high reputation, 221 ; 
captures the Chakar Kothi, 223 ; 
accomplished all that was expected 
of him, 225 ; overmled by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 226 ; completes the occupa- 
tion of Lucknow, 227 ; his views on 
the administration of Oudh, 235, 
259 ; leaves India on account of fail- 
ing health, 268 ; 11, 28, 160, 163, 
164, 169, 173, 176, 178, 187, 191, 
194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 208, 
216, 222, 224, 225, 246 
Ouvry, Major, 141, 144, 147 
Owen, Dr., 455 
Oxley, Captain, 405 

Packe, Lieutenant, 81, 98, 99 
Palmer, Brigadier-General, 7 

Major-General Sir Arthur, K.C.B. 
362 

Parker, Colonel, 385, 488 
Parry, Major, 384, 405, 650 
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Patiala, Maharaja of, 57, 260, 265, 274 
Paton, Colonel, 280 
Paul, Lieutenant, 180, 183 
Payn, General Sir William, K.C.B., 
213 

Peacock, Sir Barnes, 2 
Peel, Sir William, 164, 169, 173, 178, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 196, 197, 204, 
205, 206, 213, 219, 223, 230 
Pelly, Sir Lewis, 329, 335 
Perkins, General Sir i9ineaa, K.C.B., 
355, 362, 373, 384, 394, 449, 450, 
456, 475, 550 

Persia, Shah of, 30, 238, 321, 539 
Pertap Sing, Maharaja, 344, 526, 542 
Pertap Sing, sepoy, 489 
Peshwa, The, 238 

Phayre, General Sir Robert, G.O.B., 
471, 481, 482, 483, 486, 487, 495 
Picot, Lieutenant, 361 
Pole-Carew, Lieutenant-Colonel, C.B., 
435, 499 

Pollock, General Sir George, 377, 428 
Major - General Sir Frederick, 
K.C.S.L, 321 

Polwhele, Brigadier, 156, 157 
Porter, General, 221 
Powell, Captain, 2 
Captain, 367 
Powlett, Captain, 187 
Pratt, Major, 443 

Prendergast, General Sir Harry, V.C., 
K.C.B., 508, 509 

Pretyman, Lieutenant -Colonel, C.B., 
350, 356, 499 
Prideaux, Lieutenant, 298 
Primrose, General, 468, 469, 470, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488 
Probyn, General Sir Dighton, V.C,, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 62, 130, 141, 144, 
146, 151, 152, 161, 172, 175, 207, 
214, 230, 282, 287, 289 
Protheroe, Colonel, 477, 498 
Prussia, Crown Princess of, 509 
Pursoo Khatri, Jemadar, 378, 379 

Quinton, Mr., 531 

Ragobir Nagarkoti, Subadar, 378 
Ram Sing, ]^ja, 527 
Ram pur, Nawab of, 260, 274 
Rao, Sir Madhava, 502 
Rassam, Mr., 298 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 306, 307 
Reade, Mr., 155, 157 


Reed, General, 27, 31, 35, 36, 37, 39, 
64, 70, 102, 105, 108, 109, 112 
Reegan, Private, 114 
Reid, General Sir Charles, G.C.B., 90, 
93, 95, 105, 120, 124, 127, 129, 131, 
326, 327 

Remmington, Captain, 141, 151, 172, 
173, 191, 204, 222 
Rennick, Captain, 365 
Rewa, Maharaja of, 259, 260 
Rich, Captain, 303 
Ricketts, George, C.B,, 78, 79, 80 
Ridgeway, Colonel Sir West K.C.B. 
460, 477 

Rind, Cantain, 477 
Ripen, The Marchioness of, 498 
Kipon, The Marquis of, 464, 472, 473, 
492, 493, 495, 498, 503, 506 
Roberts, General Sir Abraham, 2, 5, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 24, 
252, 264, 295, 325, 397, 480, 495 
Roberts, Hon. B'rederick HughSherston, 
315, 497, 607, 525, 541 
Roberts, Lady (widow of Sir Abraham), 
252, 295, 495 

Roberts, The Hon. Ailcen Mary, 268. 
271, 273, 497, 542 

Roberts, Tlie Hon. Ada Edwina, 497 
Roberts, Miss, 252, 295, 495 
Roberts, Lady, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 259, 262, 263, 264, 267, 268, 

269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 276, 277, 

278, 292, 293, 294, 295, 298, 302, 
303, 308, 309, 318, 319, 320, 323, 
324, 326, 331, 336, 337, 375, 381, 

382, 383, 387, 478, 495, 496, 497, 

499, 501, 502, 504, 506, 510, 514, 

515, 516, 521, 525, 536, 537, 538, 

539, 541, 642, 675, 577, 678 
Roberts, Field-Marshal Lord, V.C., 
K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
leaves England, 1 ; arrives in India, 
2 ; life in Calcutta, 3-6 ; journey to 
Peshawar, 6-9 ; at Peshawar, 9-19 ; 
visits Kashmir, 19-22 ; joins Horse 
Artillery, 22 ; at Umballa, 22, 23 ; 
revisits Kashmir, 23 ; first visit to 
Simla, 23, 24 ; returns to Peshawar, 
24 ; at Mian Mir, 24 ; first Staff 
apjwintment, 25 ; studies native 
languages, 25 ; passes examination, 

26 ; rides a hundred miles in one 
day, 27 ; tour with General Reed, 

27 ; witnesses meeting between Dost 
Mahomed and Sir Joh.i Lawrence, 
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30 ; second Staff appointment, 31 ; 
second tour with General Reed, 31, 
32 ; refuses appointment in P.W.D., 
32 ; reports on sanatorium of Cherat, 
32 ; first meeting with Nicholson, 
33 ; returns to Peshawar, 33 ; hears 
first tidings of Mutiny, 34 ; at a 
Council of War, 36 ; Staff Officer to 
Brigadier ChaniLerlain, 38 ; at the 
mercy of a sentry, 40 ; starts for 
Rawal Pindi, 40 ; with Sir John 
Lawrence at Rawal Pindi, 58, 59 ; 
joins Movable Column at Wazirabad, 
63 ; cn route to Delhi, 62-82 ; at 
Lahore, 65-69 ; arrives at Delhi, 82 ; 
before Delhi, 96-136 ; appointed 
p.A.Q.M.G. with Artillery, 97 ; 
first under fire, 98 ; fidelity of his 
servants, 104 ; wounded, 106 ; 
intimacy with Nicholson, 118 ; 
knocked over by a round shot, 121 j 
last sight of Nicholson, 130 ; charger 
killed, 132 ; takes part in storming 
of the palace, 136 ; leaves Delhi with 
Greathed’s column for Cawnporc, 
142 ; in action at Bulandshahr, 143 ; 
narrow escape, 144 ; in fight at Ali- 
garh, 147 ; in fight at Agi*a, 150- 
152 ; first sight of Taj Mahal, 154 ; 
leaves Agra, 158 ; arrives at Cawn- 
pore, 161 ; meets Sir Colin Campbell, 
169 ; marches to Lucknow, 170-172 ; 
meets with a night adventure, 175- 
178 ; in the storming of the Sikandar- 
bagh, 181, 182 ; in the attack on 
the Shah Najaf, 184, 186 ; plants 
the colours on the mess-house, 187 ; 
accompanies Outram and Havelock 
to the Residency, 188 ; meets the 
‘ Iiero of the Redan,’ 201 ; in fight at 
Cawripore, 205-208 ; in fight at 
Khudaganj, 213, 214 ; wins the V.C., 
215 ; at the siege of Lucknow, 220- 
226 ; with Outram at capture of the 
Chakar Kothi, 223 ; meets Jung 
Bahadur, 224 ; complimented by the 
Commander-in-Chief, 230 ; his views 
on the Mutiny, 231-244 ; on our 
present position in India, 246-251 ; 
takes furlough, 261 ; marries, 252 ; 
receives the Y.C. from the hands of 
the Queen, 252 ; returns to India, 

263 ; refuses post in Revenue Survey, 

264 ; aiccoinpanies Lord Canning on 
his Viceregal^rogress, 266-267 ; loses 


chance of service in China, 264 ; 
visits Simla, 268, 269 ; accompanies 
Lord Canning through Central India, 
271-273 ; returns to Simla, 273 ; 
ordered to Allahabad, 274 ; accom- 
panies Commander-in-Chief on tour, 
275, 276 ; returns to Simla, 277 ; again 
on tour with Commander-in-Chief, 
278, 279 ; has a sunstroke, 279 ; made 
A.Q.M.G., 280; serves with Umbeyla 
expedition, 280-293 ; too junior to 
be a Lieutenant-Colonel, 293 ; voy- 
age round the Cape, 294 ; at home 
again, 295 ; returns to India, 295 ; 
serves with Abyssinian Expedition, 
295-301 ; bearer of the Abyssinian 
despatches, 301 ; first A.Q.M.G.. 
302 ; returns to India, 303 ; birth of 
daughter, 303 ; serves with Lushai 
Expedition, *310-318 ; receives tha 
C.B., 320 ; officiating Q.M.G., 326 ; 
with the Prince of Wales at Delhi, 

327 ; first meeting with Lord Lytton ; 

328 ; takes part in the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, 332-335 ; 
accepts command of Punjab Frontier 
Force, 336 ; assumes command of 
Kuram Field Force, 348 ; short- 
comings of his column, 348, 349 ; his 
able staff, 350 ; advances into the 
Kuram valley, 352-355 ; takes the 
Peiwar Kotal, 355-364 ; devotion of 
his orderlies, 361 ; congratulated by 
the Queen, 365 ; hampered by want 
of transport, 368 ; punishment of 
treachery, 368 ; action at Khost, 
371 ; misrepresented in the House of 
Commons, 372 ; dismisses a war cor- 
respondent, 374 ; holds a Queen’s 
birthday parade, 378 ; farewell to 
Cavagnari, 380,’ 381 ; serves on the 
Army Commission, 382 ; his recom- 
mendations gradually carried out, 
382 ; appointed Commander of Kabul 
Field Force, 384 ; starts for Kabul, 
387 ; correspondence with Yakub 
Khan, 388 ; issues a Proclamation 
to the people of Kabul, 390 ; meet- 
ing with Yakub Khan, 395 ; issues a 
Proclamation and an order, 397 ; 
takes the Shutargardan, 399 ; defeats 
the Afghans at Charasia, 403-406 ; 
advances on Kabul, 407-410; instruc- 
tions from the Government of India, 
411, 412 ; inspects the Embassy and 

39 , 
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the Bala Hissar, 412, 413 ; receives 
abdication of Yakub Khan, 414 ; 
issues a Proclamation, 415, 416 ; 
makes a formal entry into Kabul, 
416 ; adopts measures for carrying 
on administration, 417 ; misrepre- 
sented in House of Commons, 417 ; 
congratulated by the Queen and the 
Viceroy, 418 ; wintering at Kabul, 
418-427 ; attacked by the tribesmen 
on all sides, 428-440 ; life saved by 
Mazr Ali, 436 ; storming of the 
Takht-i-Shah, 441, 442 ; further 
attacks, 444-447 ; concentrates his 
forces at Sherpur, 448, 449 ; 

strengthens his defences, 449, 450 ; 
arrests Baud Shah, 451 ; defeats and 
disperses the tribesmen, 453, 454 ; 
reopens communication with India, 
455 ; issues a Proclamation, 455 ; 
fortifies Sherpur, 456 ; negotiations 
at Kabul, 456-462 ; holds a durbar, 
462 ; hands over supreme command 
to Sir Donald Stewart, 465 ; visits 
Jalalabad, 468 ; hears news of Mai- 
waiid, 468 ; telegram to Adjutant- 
General, 472 ; appointed Commander 
of Kabul-Kandahar Field Force, 473 ; 
preparations for the march, 473, 474 ; 
details of the Force, 475, 476 ; com- 
missariat and transport, 477, 478 ; 
starts for Kandahar, 478 ; order of 
marching, 479 ; reaches Ghazni, 480 ; 
reaches Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 481 ; tele- 

n hs progress to Government, 481 ; 

required daily for the force, 482 ; 
down with fever, 482 ; reports pro- 
gress, 483 ; letter from General 
Phayre, 483; telegraphs to Simla, 
484 ; reaches Kandahar, 484 ; de- 
moralized condition of the garrison, 
484 ; encamps to the west of the 
city, 485 ; reconnoitres the enemy’s 
|) 08 ition, 486 ; assumes command of 
the Army of Southern Afghanistan, 
487 ; defeats Ayub Khan, 488-491 ; 
and captures his camp, 491 ; tele- 
giaphs the news, 492 ; difficulties 
about supi)lie8, 492; congratulated 
by the Queen and tlie Duke of Cam- 
bridge, 493 ; made G.C.B., 493 ; 
appointed Commaiider-in-Chief of 
the Madras Army, 493 ; proceeds to 
Quetta, 493 ; parting with the 
troops, 494 ; pleasant memories, 


494 ; receives autograph letter from 
the Queen, 495 ; reception in Eng- 
land, 495 ; appointed Governor of 
Natal and Commander of the Forces 
in South Africa, 497 ; witnesses the 
manoeuvres of the German Army, 
497 ; otfered the Quartermaster- 
Generalship, 497 ; proceeds to Madras, 
497 ; visits the Andaman Islands, 
497 ; proceeds to Burma, 498 ; de- 
clines the Quartermaster-Generalship, 
498 ; measures for improving the 
Madras Army, 499-501 ; memories 
of Madras, 501, 502 ; visits Calcutta, 
603 ; meeting with Abdur Rahman 
at Rawal Pindi, 504-506 ; returns to 
Madras, 507 ; apj)ointed Coramander- 
in-Chief in India, 507 ; brief visit to 
England, 507 ; accompanies Lord 
Dufferin to Gwalior, 507 ; proceeds 
to Delhi, 509 ; Camp of Exercise at 
Delhi, 509 ; accompanies Lord Duf- 
ferin to Burma, 509, 510 ; proceeds 
to the North-West Frontier, 510 ; 
makes a tour of inspection, 610-512 ; 
draws up a memorandum on frontier 
defence, 512, 513 ; Lady Roberts’s 
Home8,514, 515; sends reinforcements 
to Burma, 516 ; lands at Rangoon, 
517; measiiresforpacificationof Unpei^ 
Burma, 518 ; inspects North- WesL 
Frontier with General Chesney, 518 ; ' 
receives Grand Cross of the Indian 
Empire, 519 ; establishes ‘ Regi- 
mental Institutes,’ 519 ; establishesi 
the Army Temperance Association,' 
520 ; makes a tour with Lord Duf- 
ferin along the North-West Frontier, 
521 ; official inspections, 521 ; pre- 
sides over Defence and Mobilization 
Committees, 522-524 ; supports Lord 
Duflferin’s scheme for the utilization 
of Native States’ armies, 524 ; visits 
the frontier, 525 ; spends Christmas 
in camp, 525 ; visits Calcutta, 525 ; 
makes a tour of inspection in Ceiii 
tral India and Rajputana, 525-527 - 
and in Kashmir, 527 ; remodels the 
system of musketry instruction for 
the Native Army, 527 ; improve 
ments in Artillery and Cavalry, 528 
visits the frontier with Lord Lans 
downe, 529 ; offered the post < 
Adjutant-General, 529 ; meets Prim 
Albert Victor in- Calcutta, 52f 
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entertains the Prince at Muridki, 
630 ; extension of command, 630 ; 
meets the Cesarewitch in Calcutta, 
631 ; views on the Native Anny, 
532 ; steps taken to increase its 
efficiency, 632, 633 ; concession to the 
Native Army, 533 ; unable to remedy 
the under-officering of Native regi- 
ments, 633 ; inspects the Zhob 
valley with General Brackenbury, 
634 ; raised to the peerage, 635 ; 
visits Burma, 536 ; visits Nepal, 

536 ; review of the Maharaja’s troops, 

537 ; a grand durbar, 537 ; an even- 
ing reception at the palace, 537, 538 ; 
p short tour in the Punjab, 638 ; pro- 
posed Mission to the Amir, 539 ; the 
Mission abandoned, 639 ; adieu to 
Simla, 540 ; final tour in the Pun- 
jab, 640 ; farewell entertainments at 
Lahore, 540 ; at Lucknow, 541 ; and 
at Calcutta, 541 ; pig-sticking at 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, 642 ; address 
from the municipality of Ahmcda- 
bad, 542 ; parting dinner at the 
Byculla Club, 542 ; the end of forty- 
one years in India, 543 ; letter to 
Yakub Khan, 551 ; interview with 
Yakub Khan’s agents, 551-553 ; 
official report on interview with 
Yakub Khan, 654-556 ; extract from 
Report on Commissariat, 566-569 ; 
instructions to officers commanding 
Column in Burma, 569-572 ; farewell 
address from Sikhs of the Punjab, 
572, 673 ; from Hindus of the Pun- 
jab, 574, 575; from Mahomedans of 
the Punjab, 575-577 ; from the 
European community of the Punjab, 
577, 578 ; from the Talukdars of 
Oudh, 578 ; from the citizens of 
Calcutta, 579, 580 

Robertson, Lieutenant, 477 
;,obinson. Lieutenant, 488 
:,omanofski. General, 304 
uose. Sir Hugh. See Strathnairn 
Loss, General Sir John, G.C.B., 457, 
463, 465, 475, 487,488, 489, 490, 507 
Loss, Lieutenant-Colonel, 385 
Dr. Tyrrell, 214, 215, 267 
Mrs. Tyrrell, 267 
Lothney, Captain, 62, 79 
lunjit Sing, 20, 267 
UiBsell, Brigadier D., 169, 173, 178, 
186, 190, 19t 


Russell, General Sir Edward Lechmere, 
K.C.S.I., 298, 301 
Russell, Lieutenant, 52 
Russia, Czar of, 369, 462, 554, 556, 
666, 557, 558 

Ruttun Sing, Subadar, 139, 140 

St. John, Sir Oliver, 343, 460, 470, 
483, 485 

Saiyad Nur Mahomed, 308, 321, 322, 
323, 329, 335, 421, 554 
Sale, Sir Robert, 14, 77, 107, 377, 
424, 468 

Salisbury, The Marquis of, 329, 347, 
507, 563 

Salkeld, Lieutenant, 126 
Salmon, Sir Nowell, 185 
Salmond, Lieutenant, 207 
Samandar Khan, 455 
Sandenian, Colonel, 77 

Sir Robert, 77, 227, 330, 493, 
511, 529 

Sandford, Major, 222, 223 
Sandhurst, General Lord, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. (Sir William Mansfield), 
166, 179, 184, 197, 198, 202, 206, 
207, 208, 212, 213, 222, 226, 257, 
295, 296, 297, 299, 302, 309 
Sandhurst, Lady, 257 
Sankar Dass, Native Doctor, 378 
Sard, Captain, 144 
Schouvaloff, Count, 340 
Scott, Captain A., 550 
Major, 83, 89, 120 
Seaton, Brigadier, 212 
Shafto, Captain, 418 
Shah Jehan, 238 

Shah Mahomed Khan, Wazir, 391, 392, 
393, 401, 413, 427, 651, 567 
Shah Shuja, 10, 14, 339 
Shaidad Khan, Resaidar, 71 
Sher Ali, Amir, 303, 304, 305, 306, 
307, 308, 321, 322, 323, 328, 329, 

330, 331, 335, 336, 338, 340, 341, 

342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348. 

351, 352, 353, 354, 368, 369, 373, 

375, 377, 421, 428, 457, 458, 459, 

466, 467, 538, 552, 554, 555, 556. 

557, 558, 559, 560, 561, 562, 663. 

564 

Sher Ali, Sirdar, 468, 469 
Sherindil Khan, Sirdar, 481 
Sher Mahomed, Jemadar, 394 
Shines, Lieutenant, 362, 453 
Sherston, Lieutenant John, 436 
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Shore, Sir John. See Teignmouth 
Showers, Brigadier, 86, 96, 99, 106, 
109, 110, 113. 114 
Sikim, Raja of, 624 
Sindhia, Maharaja, 164, 168, 262, 274, 
278, 279, 334, 607 
Sirdar Sing, 526 
Skinner, James, 133 
Skobeleff, General, 503 
Sladen, Mrs., 277, 278, 293, 298 
Slater, Major, 492 
Sleeman, Colonel, 235, 246 
Smith, Captain, 204, 205 
Major Euan, 477 
Major Percy, 221 
Smyth, Colonel, 48 
Smyth-Windham, Major, 384, 434, 
435, 436 

Somerset, Sir Henry, 112 
Spens, Captain, 447 
Spottiswoode, Colonel, 62 
Spratt, Lieutenant, 384 
Stanhope, The Hon. E., 417, 529, 
630 

Stanley, Lord, 547 
Staveley, Lady, 335 
Sir Charles, 335 
Sterling, Colonel, 650 
Stewart, John, 2, 3 
Patrick, 178 

Field-Marshal Sir Donald Martin, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
9, 97, 230, 263, 271, 280, 293, 
296, 297, 298, 300, 310, 318, 
326, 346, 384, 394, 456, 459, 
460, 462, 463, 464, 465, 467, 
468, 471, 472, 473, 474, 478, 
480, 485, 493, 498, 500, 604, 
507, 509, 510, 544, 545, 646, 
562, 665, 566 
Lieutenant Donald, 492 
Lady, 9, 271, 293, 297, 498 
Sir Herbert, 320 

Stewart- Mackenzie, Captain, 436, 437 
Stillman, Lieutenant, 102, 103’ 
Stolietoff, General, 341, 342, 343, 421, 
554. 555, 556, 657 

Strathnairn, Field - Marshal Lord, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I. (Sir Hugh Rose), 
75, 76, 229, 269, 270, 271, 274, 275, 
276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 285, 
287, 288, 293, 295, 320 
Stratton, Captain, 385, 407, 491, 
492 

Sullivan, Gunner, 163 


Sultan Jan, Shahzada, 372, 373 
Swat, Akhund of, 282, 283, 284, 286, 
291 

Swinley, Captain, 371, 384, 445 
Syad Ahmed Shah, 281 
Symons, Major, 518 
Synge, Captain, 127 

Taj Sing, Sepoy, 489 
Tamerlane, 263 

Tanner, Lieutenant-General Sir Oriel, 
K.C.B., 480, 481 

Tantia Topi, 162, 168, 205, 208, 210, 
211, 261, 278, 279 
Taylor, Corporal, 127 

Colonel Reynell, 283, 284, 285, 
286, 291, 292 

General Sir Alexander, G.C.B., 
99, 117, 119, 121, 134, 282, 
291 

Teignmouth, Lord, 303 
Temple, Sir Ricliard, 325, 326 
Thebaw, King, 608, 510 
Thclwall, Brigadier, 357, 650 
Theodore, King, 295, 298, 301 
Thesiger, General. See Chelmsford 
Thomson, Lieutenant, 72 
Lieutenant, 163 
Thornhill, M., 154, 155, 156 
Thornton, Thomas, C.8.I., 79, 80 
Tikaram Kwas, Sepoy, 490 
Tombs, Major-General Sir Harry, V.C.j 
K.C.B., 83, 93, 96, 102, 103, 120, 
127, 129, 130 
Tonk, Nawab of, 261 
Townsend, Dr., 394 
Travancore, Maharaja of, 501 
Travers, Lieutenant Eaton, 111, 140 
Major, 169, 178, 180 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 268, 269 
Trower, Lieutenant, 443 
Tryon, Admiral Sir George, K.C.B. 
301 

Turner, Colonel F., 151, 218 

Brigadier - General Sir W. W. 
K.C.B., 288, 289, 290 
Tweeddale, William Hay, Marquess of 
54 

Tyndall, Colonel, 550 
Tytler, Captain, 87 88 
Mrs., 87 

Udaipur, Maharana of, 334, 526 
XJlwar, Maharaja of, 261, 628 
UnjurTiwari, 208, 209/217 
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Vandeleur, Major, 486 
Vaughan, Lieutenant, 213 

General Sir T. L., K.C.B., 288 
Victoria, H.M. Queen, 162, 262, 254, 
269, 260, 261, 262, 266, 270, 298, 

325, 327, 331, 333, 334, 335, 365, 

378, 406, 418, 492, 493, 495, 502, 

506, 507, 619, 530, 633, 535, 538, 

1539, 642, 562, 563, 564, 565, 573, 

^74, 575, 676, 577, 678 
Villiers, Colonel, 350 
Vitkievitch, Captain, 338, 339 
Vizianagram, Maharaja of, 501 
Vonolel, Chief, 317 
Vousdcn, Captain, 446 
Vozgonoff, General, 658 

Wakhan, Mir of, 330 
Wale, Captain, 227 

Wales, H.R.H. the Prince of, 120, 302, 

326, 327, 328, 335 

Wales, H.R.H. the Princess of, 302 
Walidad Khan, 143, 144 
Wali Mahomed Khan, 303, 373, 395, 
396, 398, 419, 429, 439, 448, 469 
Walker, General Janies, C.B., 62, 63 
Waller, Major Robert, 14 
Walpole, Brigadier, 204, 205, 212, 217, 
222, 227 

Valton, Captain, 180, 181 
Varburton, Colonel, 511 
Vaterfield, Colonel Garrow, 350, 362, 
365, 370 

v\’'aterfoi’d, The Marchioness of, 264 
The Marquess of, 252 
Watson, General Sir John, V.C., 
K.,C.B., 23, 62, 72, 130, 141, 143, 
144, 146, 150, 151, 152, 161, 172, 
175, 178, 219, 222, 230, 375 
Welchman, Colonel, 95 
Wellesley, The Marquess, 234, 237 
Wellington, Duke of, 194, 501 
Wheeler, Sir Hugh, 112, 169, 161, 162, 
648 

Talboys, 333, 335 

White, Sir George, 32, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410, 441, 442, 490, 
617, 630 

Wilde, Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred, 
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K.C.B., K.C.S.I., 62, 141, 142, 181, 
228, 288, 289 

William I., The Emperor, 497, 509 
Williams, Lieutenant, 78, 79, 80 
Colonel, 385, 443, 446, 454 
Willoughby, Lieutenant, 183 
Wilson, Sir Archdale, 44, 47, 48, 67, 
83, 84, 86, 97, 108, 116, 117, 118, 
119,* 122, 123, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 136, 137, 140, 141, 142, 
217 

Wilson, Colonel, 163 
James, 268 
Lieutenant, 477 
Winchester, Mary, 310, 317 
V/indham, Sir Charles, 201, 202, 204, 
205, 210, 211, 266 

Wolseley, Field - Marshal Viscount, 
K.P., Commander-in-Chief, 187, 230, 
497,. 529 

Woodthorpe, Captain, 385, 550 
Wright, Major, 36, 38, 290, 291 
Wylie, Colonel, 536, 537 
Mrs., 536, 537 
Wynne, Captain, 360, 550 
Wyntcr, Captain. 477 

Yahia Khan, 388, 413, 427 
Yakub Khan, 305, 329, 330, 362, 368 
369, 373, 375, 376, 377, 378, 380 

383, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 

393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 

400, 401, 402, 404, 407, 411, 412, 

413, 414, 416, 416, 417, 419, 420, 

421, 422, 423, 425, 426, 427, 429, 

450, 451, 459, 460, 462, 463, 466, 

468, 496, 551, 552, 553, 554, 555, 

559, 560, 562, 565, 566 
Yanolf, Colonel, 535 
Yorke, Lieutenant, 79, 98 
Younghusband, Captain F., 635 

Lieutenant George, 62, 100, 101, 

130, 141, 144, 161, 162, 176, 

177, 214, 215, 223 
Major, 77 

Yule, Colour- Sergeant, 442 
Yuralski, Doctor, 655, 559 

Zakariah Khan, 413, 427 
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Abpur Rahman proclaimed Amir, 467 
Abolition of offices of Commanders-in- 
Chief, Bombay and Madras, 382 
Abyssinian Expedition, 295-302 * 
Afghan War, first, 241 
Agra, Fight at, 150153 
Ahmedkhel, Battle of, 463, 480 
Aligarh, Fight at, 147 
Alipur, Attack on, 100, 101 
Army Commission, 379, 382 

Temperance Association, Establish- 
ment of, 520 

Assassination of Colonel Mackeson, 15 
of Lord Mayo, 318 
Assaye, Battle of, 194 

Barrackpore, Outbreak at, 43 
Berhany)ur, Outbreak at, 42 
Berlin Treaty, 341, 342 
Black Mountain Expeditions, 524, 531 
Bulandshahr, Action at, 143 i 

Burma Expedition, 508, 509, 510 516- : 
518 ' 

Cawnpore, Fight at, 204-207 
Massacre at, 161-163 
Cesarewitch visits India, 531 
Charasia, Fights at, 403-406, 463, 464 
Chardeh Valley, Fight in the, 440-443, 
444, 446 

Chitral Expedition, 524, 535 
Delhi, Camp of Exercise at, 509 

Siege of, 82-140 ; the first victory, 
83 ; enthusiasm of the troops, 
84 ; Barnard’s success, 85 ; the 
Flagstaff Tower, 87 ; attacking 
force placed in jwsition, 88 ; the 
weak point of our defence, 88 ; 
defences, 89 ; death of Quintin 
Battye, 90 ; the besiegers be- 
sieged, 93 ; hard fighting, 94, 

95 ; arrival of reinforcements, 

98 ; death of Barnard, 101 ; ■ 
Re^ takes command, 102 ; i 
treachery in camp, 105 ; more 
hard fighting, 106 ; sufferings 
of sick and wounded, 107 ; 
Wilson takes command, 108 ; 
Nicholson and the Movable 
Column arrive, 114 ; Baird- 


j Delhi (continued)— 

I Smith plans attack, 117 ; 

I breaching batteries at work, 119; 

, the assault, 125-128 ; Nicholson 

I wounded, 129 ; storming of the 

' palace, 136 ; Hodson captures 

I the King, 137 ; Hodson shoots 

j the Princes, 137 ; Nicholson dies, 

j 137 ; the siege ended, 138 

i Dost Mahomed, Treaty with, 27-31 
! Death of, 303 

^ European Forces, Amalgamation of th« 
269, 270 

Ferozepore, Outbreak at, 69 

Gandamak, Treaty of, 378, 419, 420, 
561, 562, 564 ‘ 

Gatling Guns, First use of, 406 
Gwalior fortress, Rendition of, 507 

Homes in the Hills, Establishment of 
515 ^ ' 

Hunza-Naga Campaign, 534, 535 
Hurd war Fair, closing of, 247 

Imperial assemblage of 1877, 331-335 

.Towaki Expedition, 17, 18 

Kabul, Cavagnari’s Mission to, 380 j 
381, 383, 384 
Expedition, 384-468 
Massacre of Embassy at, 383 
Repulse of British Mission to, 343- 
346 

Russian Mission to, 341, 342 
Kandahar, Defeat of Ayub Khan at. 
487-491 

March to, 473-485 
Khost, Action at, 370, 371 
Khudaganj, Fight at, 213-215 
Kohat, Expedition near, 530 
Kuram Expedition, 348-375 

Lucknow, Relict of, 170-189 ; Sii^ 
Colin’s preparations, 170 ; the* 
advance begun, 170 ; reinforce- 
ments arrive, 171 j. attack by th^ 
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Xucknow I 'Mutiny f Tho (covdinued)— 

enemy, 173 ; ammunition wapt- 194 ; and by Sir John Malcolm, 

ing, 175 ; the advance, 178 ; 236 

Sir Colin wounded, 179 ; attack Oudh, Annexation of, 234-236 

on the Sikandarbagh, 180-182 ; 

the Shah Najaf, 184, 185; the Panipat, Three Battles of, 509 
relief effected, 187 ; meeting of Panjdeh, Incident at, 503 
the Generals, 188 ; the evacua- ; Peiwar Kotal, Taking of, 355-364 
tion, 192 Persia, War with, 30, 238 

Siege of, 220-226 ; Napier’s plan Plassy, Battle of, 194, 242 
mopted, 221 ; capture of the 1 Centenary of, 94, 95 
ChaKar Kothi, 223 ; capture of ‘ Prince Albert Victor visits India, 529, 
the iron bridge, 223, 224 ; visit | 530 

from Jung Batiadur, 224; Hod- i Prince of Wales visits India, 326-328 
son mortally wounded, 225; Sir | 

Colin’s mistake, 226; the city ! Regimental Institutes, Establishment 
taken, 229 ! of, 519 

Lushai Expedition, 310-319 Royal Proclamation of 1859, 254 

Maiwand, Disaster at, 470-471 Sheorajpur, Fight at, 209 

Majuba Hill, Disaster at, 497 Sher Ah, Death of, 375 

Mandalay, Capture of, 507 Russian Treaty with. 421, 559 

Manipur Expedition, 531 Shutargardan, Attack on the, 399 

Meerut, Mutiny at, 44-50 Sikandarbagh, Attack on the, 178-182 

Merv, Russian Occupation of, 503 i Sikim Expedition, 524 
Mianganj, Taking of, 217, 218 Staff-Corps, Introduction of the, 270, 

Mian Mir, Disarmament at, 66-67 271 

Multan, Disarmament at, 70-72 

Mutiny, The, of 1857-1858, 34-251 Takht-i-Shah, Taking of the, 441, 442 

Causes of, 231-244 

Chances of its recurrence, 245-251 j Umbeyla Expedition, 18, 181, 280-293 
First tidings of, 34-40 Upper Burma, Annexation of, 510 

New light on, 241 ! 

Predicted by Sir Henry Lawrence, ! Zhob Expedition, 530 


THB END. 
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